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CAI] 26 of his Silvertowns 


Averaged 21,692 Miles Apiece 


L. P. Gendron of Los Angeles, California, a veteran user 
of Goodrich Silvertowns, has kept a record of his tire 
mileage for more than twenty years. 


Remember this when you read his figures—they are 
not based on a single tire—they show the faithful service 
and full value received from all the Silvertowns he ever 
owned. 


He used them when good roads were unknown and 
when the automobile tire business was almost in its in- 
fancy. He started keeping these records when long mile- 
age was far more unusual than it is today. He used these 
tires on all types of cars—heavy cars which traveled the 
country from Toronto to California. “In 21 years,” he writes, 
“I have motored 700,000 miles, and I can safely say that 
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600,000 of this has been done on Goodrich Tires. 26 
Silvertown Cords made an average of 21,692 miles each.”’* 


This year, Goodrich Silvertowns are the finest they have 
ever been. Goodrich gives you its pledge that they are 
built of the finest materials; that its skill is concentrated 
today on the production of the finest cord tires which 
ever came from the Goodrich factories. 


This fact, added to such experience as you have read 
here, shows you the economy of buying Goodrich Silver- 
towns this year. They are waiting for you at your 

Goodrich deaier’s, ready to give you long service for every 
dollar you pay for them. 
*This represents a total of 563,992 miles on Goodrich Silvertowns. The balance of 
his 600,000 miles were doubtless made on Goodrich Tires before this company 


changed the whole course of tire production by introducing the Cord principle in 
Goodrich Silvertowns 


Established 1870, AKRON, OHIO 


In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Company, Ltd., Kitchener, Ontario 
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Cry 


Belvo Twist v A 


(dol as can be for Summer 


It’s the kind of fabric a man always 
wants for a summer suit, but seldom 
finds! One that’s light enough and po- 





rous enough to stay cool in the hottest 
weather—but has sufficient body to keep 
its shape and tailor perfectly. Belvo Twist 
is strong too—exceptionally long wear- 
ing. Made up in the new Society Brand 
styles, it gives you a suit with the same 
perfection of cut that you find in Society 
Brand Clothes for all other times of the 
year. A smart, crisp effect that makes you 
look as cool as you feel! 





In pastel shades of biscuit, gray, and 
> light blue; narrow stripes 
or plaid effects 


Society Brand 
Clothes 


Makers -« CHICAGO - NEW YORK In Canada + SOCIETY BRAND CLOTHES LIMITED - Montreal 
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ALFRED DECKER & COHN : 


Spic and 
as a ship-shape tar shou/d be! 


Compare P and G with the 
laundry soap you pow us 
price, weight, quality. Then 
you'll see P and G's astoa- 
ishing value 
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ACTUAL 
VISITS 
TO P & G 
HOMES 


7 


E was a handsome, sturdy young- 

ster and so dazzlingly resplendent 
in such a very white sailor suit that we 
determined to discover just what kind 
of laundry soap his mother used. 


Mrs. Brooks* was a little surprised 
at our visit, but cordial in a quiet, pleas- 
ant way. The house was darling—crisp 
white curtains everywhere, a spacious 
living-room with soft rugs, many books, 
and a wide fireplace. 


“All my clothes are just as white as 
Frank's suit,” she assured us. ‘Ever 
since I discovered P and G nine years 
ago, I've had marvelously white clothes, 
with practically no rubbing. P and G 
is the guickest soap I have ever used 

yet it is absolutely: safe for colors. 
I always wash this in P and G”—indi- 
cating an attractive embroidered linen 


* Not her real name, of course, 
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table runner—‘‘and the colors always 


look new.” 
“Do you use P and G only for laun- 
dry ?”’ we inquired. 


“No, indeed—for kitchen linoleum, 
bathroom tiling, windows and woodwork 
all over the house. You see,” she smiled, 
“I’m a P and G enthusiast.” 


Does it seem remarkable to you that 
one soap has so many millions of enthu- 
siastic users? Well, if you want to know 
why, just try it. In hot water or cold 
hard, soft, or lukewarm, P and G does 
beautiful work. It saves hard rubbing 
and frequent boiling. And it is safe for 
colors and fabrics. Of course, it is the 
largest-selling laundry soap in America! 
Shouldn’t it be helping you with your 
work too? 

PROCTER & GAMBLE 


June 5, 1926 
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cA laundry hint 
from Mrs. Brooks 


“ My linens are always so 
snowy after being laun- 
dered in P and G that I 
am careful to keep them 
so. I never put them away 
warm — but air them first. 
I put the fresh linens on 
the bottom of the pile 
because I always use them 
from the top. This keeps 
my stock moving. Other- 
Wise, certain pieces would 
grow old-looking from 
neglect, while others 
would get undue wear.” 
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By Elizabeth Alexander 


ILLUSTRATED ar MAY WILSON PRESTON 





DELAIDE BAN- 
NESTER, who 
had learned at 
least one lesson 

from her own youth, de- 
clared that she never in- 
tended to interfere with 
her children’s destiny. 
Which meant, of course, 
since they were both girls, 
in their choice of husbands. 

Adelaide, herself, had 
eloped with her young 
man; and she did not in- 
tend to add the fillip of pa- 
rental opposition to any 
romance of her daughters. 
That her own supposedly 
bad choice had turned out 
beautifully, her penniless 
young man having become 
a great success with Amer- 
ican rapidity, did not alter 
Adelaide’s viewpoint. 
Which was: That she did 
not believe in marrying for 
money, and she certainly 
} did not believe in marry- 

ing without it. 

Great love, and a rather 
more than reasonable 
amount of comfort, were 
the only terms on which 
Adelaide could possibly 
surrender her daughters, 
but she was wise enough 

not to let them see that she 
minded giving them up in 
the least. On the whole, 
Adelaide had always 
treated her daughters with 
a sort of pleasant, feminine 
malice, which made them 
look on hér as a contempo- 
rary, rather than as an out- 
moded and, consequently, 
unsympathetic parent. 

In appearance she was 
certainly their contempo- 
rary. Adelaide had been 
thin long before it was 
fashionable. And now, in 
her middle age, she could 
look with triumph on those 
solid matrons who had been 
famous beauties at a time 
when curves were neces- 
sary to feminine pulchri- 
tude, and Adelaide had 
been forced to wear ruffles 
over her flat chest, and 
clever pads under her cor- 
set. Now it was Adelaide 














And yet this was deceptive, 
for underneath there was a 
certain fine, steely 
strength. Adelaide loved 
outdoor games; looked 
wellin country clothes, too; 
had that touch of distinc- 
tion which is even more 
necessary for tweeds, than 
chiffons—for, as everyone 
knows, if aman or a woman 
is at all common, it is sure 
to come out in “ot rt things. 

Deceptive, too, Ade- 
laide’s look of the frozen 
North. For she had joved 
her husband madly—with 
a wild, ridiculous, life-or- 
death frenzy that amused 
her now, and yet touched 
her with regret. She still 
loved Conrad, but tenderly 
now, and with a sense of 
humor, and a sense of hu- 
mor is the most fatal enemy 
of a grand passicn. Con- 
rad was now a good friend 
but no longer a hero. 

There had been enough 
heroics, though, in the fa- 
mous elopement, Adelaide 
felt really sorry sometimes 
to be compeiled to refuse 
her daughters a similar ex- 
perience, for no conven- 
tional wedding could ever 
have equaled it in thrills, 

Conrad had been forbid- 
den the house, his letters 
intercepted; Adelaide 
locked up in her room on 
bread and water, as the 
saying goes, though it was 
really quite nice food on a 
tray, because Adelaide's 
mamma didn’t want her to 
get any thinner than she 
was—heaven knew!-—and 
ruin her other matrimonial 
chances. 

And then the traditional 
details of arunaway match ; 
the ladder, the chase, a 
friendly justice of the 
peace, and an irate father, 
arriving only a few seconds 
too late, with thunderous 
vowing of disinheritance. 
Adelaide’s mamma copi 
ously weeping, but mutter- 
ing incoherently —and 
spitefully, Adelaide 
thought — something 








who was the famous 
beauty, corsetless as her 
daughters, and as straight 
and boyish as they, in the slim, straight frocks so cruel to the bulging contour. Even 
Adelaide’s face was now more in vogue, with the going out of the sweetly sentimental, 
and the coming in of the scornfuily sophisticated expression. 

For Adelaide was of that farthest-frozen-North blond type—pale, straight hair, and 
features too beautifully cut for the mob to admire. Long, high-bridged nose, delicately 
modeled but high cheek bones, long neck, transparent pale skin, incredibly slender 
ankles and wrists. Her beauty said: “Look if you like, but don’t touch!” She might 
have been marked, like a package, “Delicate and fragile. Handle with care.” 









“Don't be Antique, Mummie!"’ Cried Gay. “‘They Don't Wear Long Hair and Funny Ties Any More. 
Painting's Just as Respectable Now as Any Other Business"’ 





about a coffin at her feet. 

“T'msureit’s very sweet 
of you, mamma, to wish for 
my death,” Adelaide had retorted pertly—in a day, too, when pertness was net in 
fashion. Adelaide always had been ahead of her time, in manner as weil as figure. 
“But I really think you must resign yourself to the idea of my living on for a great 
many more years, and very happily too!’ 

And so her mother did, and they became great friends again after the first bate was 
born. A girl, much to Adelaide’s disgust, for she was of her own petty feminine time in 
some ways. And then, she was so terribly in love with her big, handsome Conrad, and 
had wanted a yellow-haired son exactly like him. 











“Do take the horrid little beast away!’ she had told the 
shocked nurse, “I won't even look at her.” And toall her 
mother’s and husband's expostulations, Adelaide would 
only repeat tearfully, ‘But I wanted to name him after 
you, Con!” 

Until finally Conrad solved the difficulty, as he could 
solve al! difficulties for his Adelaide, with his gentle, slow 
smile and his charming voice. 

“What's to prevent your calling her Con?” he asked 
mildly, ~** Her official name in full may be Constance, in- 
stead of Conrad, 
but as I’m never 
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poor days of many maneuvers. The great-aunt died and 
left her money to a home for sick cats. But, anyhow, 
Abigail had already been shortened to Abbie, and Gail, and 
even more remotely to Gay, which finally stuck; though 
even then there persisted an almost irresistible tendency to 
renickname, Any of the little, siliy, jolly endearing words 
would do— Toto, Flo-Flo, Mimi, Lili, Fifi, Bebe. 

As Gay grew up, her hair, which in babyhood had been 
a delicious golden-duckling fuzz, thickened and thickened, 
and curled more tightly, until it was like a beautiful blond 








you have a cute little figure. You'll get lines if you worry. 
Anyhow, I think everybody ought to be satisfied with what 
Nature’s given them.” 

And she looked at herself again. She was satisfied; and 
she had a perfect right to be. Her small, firm features 
seemed to have been modeled by a sculptor, the straight, 
black hair to have been painted sleekly on the small, round 
head. Her lips were deeply carved, like those of an ancient 
statue, ripe and fruitlike. In a day of flaming cheeks, her 
warm, lustrous pallor was dramatic. Constance was one of 
the few young girls 
who do not wish to 





given my whole 
name any- 
way © 

“All right!’’ 
Adelaide sighed 
resignedly, “T'il 
make the best of 
things. But I 
warn you, the 
next one’s got to 
be a boy.” 

But when the 
time came, two 
years later, a pre- 
monition aarailed 
Adelaide, and she 
sighed over her 
sewing: 

‘Its no use, I 
know it will be a 
gir] again. They 
do it just to spite 
me. L'il tell you 
what, though, 
Con, if it isn't a 
boy this time, I 
shan't give it an- 
other trial, The 
world’s overpop- 
ulated with 
women,” 

It was a girl 
again, but such a 
dear, funny baby 
that no one could 
help laughing, or 
loving her at once. 

The elder child 
was a beauty, as if 
to make up for all 
her delinquencies; 
for she had not 
only refused to 
look like her blond 
father, but no one 
could ever dream 
of celling her 
‘*Con.’’ She ’ 
hadn't the sort of a 
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look exactly like 
everyoneelse. She 
was almost scorn- 
fully aware of the 
individual quality 
of her beauty. 

Her dresses were 
dark and straight 
and unadorned, or 
white, without 
even a girdle to 
break the cool, 
flowing line, some- 
times emerald- 
green chiffon, or 
cloth of palest blue 
gray or biege, but 
never red or pink 
or orange, the ob- 
vious colors for 
brunettes. Her 
shoes, which were 
made to order, 
were innumerable 
and appropriate. 
Her gloves, soft 
and unorna- 
mented, usually 
café au laitin color, 
were always a size 
too large, so that 
they might be 
drawn on care- 
lessly and never 
give her slender 
hands a vulgarly 
pinched appear- 
ance. 

With her fastid- 
ious, arrogant 
taste, Constance 
hated newness, 
display or obvious 
seduction. She 
was annoyed if 
someone said, 
‘Isn’t that a new 
frock?’’ and 
blamed herself for 








personality that 
permits nick- 
names. A little 
Spanish infanta 
with velvet eyes. Constance, the full name, even as a baby; 
and you felt like adding Principessa, The nurse was almost 
afraid to dress the child. Her little, straight, strong, cream- 
colored and dimpled body was so adorable that your eyes 
gloated over it; and then Constance would turn that proud 
head, and give you a level questioning look from those 
deeply fringed biack eyes, and somehow make you feel 
common. Adelaide, when she had occasion to correct the 
child, felt herself rebuked. But there was slight need for 
lessons in etiquette. Constance had been born with the 
book in her hand. 

The second baby was entirely different. You could get 
on terms of the utmost intimacy with her at once; bounce 
her up and down, rol! her over, tousle her like a puppy. 
She was as friendly as a puppy too. A little, roly- 
poly, pink-and-white creature, with the most absurd button 
nose, and wide, laughing mouth. Such a relief from the 
haughty Constance that everyone rather took it out on 
her. She must have been awfully tired of all the petting and 
the supposedly comic faces and the inane remarks, such as 
 gichee-gichee-goo,” and the showers of kisses from every- 
one; friends, relatives, acquaintances, even strangers, in- 
discriminately devouring the chubby knees and the dimple 
in the elbow and the fat little clenched fists, But she was 
so good, her digestion was so perfect, that she never com- 
plained. 

ruil of love and milk, she beamed upon the whole world 
as impartially as the sun; displaying her first tooth when- 
ever asked and, later, her trick of walking two steps and 
then sitting down suddenly with a most terrific bump but 
without crying. And this little creature, who seemed de- 
signed by nature fcr the name of Lola or Kitty, was called 
Abigail, after a great-aunt with money. This was in the 


“T Don't Mind Being Like Other Peopte,”’ Said Gay Cheerfulty. 
That Stuff, Anyway — That You are Made Out of Some Special Kind of Mud?" 








bath sponge. No amount of cutting or brushing could sub- 
due it to fashionable straightness. Young men, on seeing 
this hair, often longed to plunge their fingers into it, 
and affectionately shake and tousle Abigail, as one plays 
with a puppy. But they didn’t! For a strange thing had 
happened to the baby who had been petted too much, and 
who had responded with so much friendiy good humor. 
Perhaps Gay had just grown tired of it all. Perhaps, at 
some time, her little-girl feelings had been hurt by one of 
those tiny names which, with all their affection, express a 
certain amount of condescension too. Maybe Gay had 
observed and envied her elder sister’s regai manner. At any 
rate, Abigail, at seventeen, had a queer dignity of her own, 
not a bit like Constance’s calm, nonchalant assurance— 
just a sort of shy, almost brusque and schoolboyish manner. 

She especially hated the curl of her hair, which she com- 
plained looked permanently waved. She dragged the 
comb through it relentlessly, pulling out all she could, and 
wailing, “Darn! Darn! Oh, darn my horrible wool! 
It makes me look as if I had no sense.” 

“Well, why do you want sense?” asked Constance rea- 
sonably. ‘Besides, even if you had it, why should you 
want to look that way?” 

“TI want to look any way but the way I do,” cried the 
wretched Abigail. ‘Like a toy or something. I'm not like 
that inside.” 

“I hope you don’t want to be turned inside out,” 
remarked her elder sister. ‘“‘Then you would look dis- 
gusting.” 

She stole a complacent glance at her own reflection, in the 
mirror. 

“Don’t think so much about yourself,” she advised 
kindly. “‘There’s nothing really wrong with your face, and 


“I'm Not So Superior as You. Where Do You Get 


wearing it badly. 

The supreme in- 
sult you might 
have offered Con- 
stance Bannester would have been: ‘‘Oh! You’reall dressed 
up.” But no one ever said that, because her clothes were so 
simple, so harmonious and well chosen, that they seemed as 
natural as the foliage of a tree; so adroitly designed that 
they called attention, not to their own beauty, but to the 
beauty of Constance. 

She was thinking of this now, as she watched her sister 
dress for Sylvie Thorne’s tea. 

And an amused smile, not free from disdain, played 
about her lips. 

“What are you representing, Gay?” she, finally, 
couldn’t help asking. 

Gay turned away frorn the taffeta-and-lace-draped mir- 
ror, where she had just completed her make-up. Two 
round spots of orange-colored rouge stood out, with an ap- 
pealing candor, on her childishly freckled cheeks. Her nat- 
urally wide mouth had been remodeled into a Cupid’s bow, 
by the simple expedient of rouging only the middle part of 
the lips. 

When she spoke, a new mouth appeared, and when she 
laughed, you had to laugh with her, there was so little in- 
tention to deceive in all the clownlike artifice. 

“I know you think I look like a Christmas tree,”” Gay 
calmly said, attaching earrings as elaborate as chandeliers, 
and spraying herself lavishly with twenty-dollar-an-ounce 
perfume. ‘But I’m not a beauty. I've got to attract at- 
tention somehow.” 

“‘Nobody will notice anybody but Sylvie, today,’’ re- 
marked Constance languidly. ‘I really don’t care much 
about going.” 

“Is that why?” asked Gay bluntly. 

Constance’s level brows drew together slightly, in her 
nearest approach to a frown. 


June 5, 1926 
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“Don’t be silly. I mean It’s such bad 
taste.” 

“Why?” 

“Why! After all that—notoriety! The dreadful things 
in the papers.” 

“Still,” said Gay reasonably, “‘what do you expect her to 
do, now she’s come home again? Shut herself up all the 
rest of her life and burst out crying?” 

“Her father should have sent her abroad.” 

“Where she’d have a good chance to run away with an- 
other chauffeur or something,” commented Gay dryly. 

“Well, at least she needn’t give a party to celebrate her 
return,” retorted Constance. 

“She isn’t. Her aunt’s giving it for her.” 

“Same thing. You wouldn’t think Sylvie would care to 
be seen. It’s rather common.” 

“Sporting!” declared Gay. ‘Takes a lot of courage, I'll 
say, to face the village gossips. The first ten words are the 
hardest, you know, and the sooner she gets it over with, 
the better.” 

“Oh, you would think so! Well, at any rate, don’t say 
anything to her.” 

“How can I go to her tea and not speak to her?”’ 

“‘T mean, about her husband.” 

“I’m not quite an idiot.” 

“But you do make fauz pas.” 

“That’s kinder, sometimes, than being too darn tactful.” 

“Oh, Gay! Really! It’s tiresome—this constant darn 
and damn. Besides, everyone does it.” 

“Well, I don’t mind being like other people,”’ said Gay 
cheerfully. ‘I’m not so superior as you. Where do you 
get that stuff, anyway—that you are made out of some 
special kind of mud?”’ 


poor Sylvie! 


a 


T WAS at Sylvie Thorne’s rather defiant tea, and only 

a few steps away from the rather defiant figure of Sylvie, 
a little, flushed, fair-haired girl of seventeen, with a sullen 
mouth, and hard, brilliant eyes, that Adelaide first met 
Thorvald Ware. Under the shadow of Sylvie’s tragedy, so 
to speak—though Adelaide would not have spoken so for 
the world—Adelaide realized with a sharp pang of the 


heart, which her sephisticated mind instantly repudiated, 
that a girl may have time to fall quite desperately in 
love with a man before he has ever been presented to 
her mother. For she saw at once that Constance was in 
love. 

Constance, who, from babyhood, had just blandly ac- 
cepted homage, as untouched as an idol; saying, now and 
then, like all her contemporaries, ‘‘Oh, I’m just perfectly 
crazy about So-and-So! Isn't he simply divine!’’ but not 
really meaning it, ever. Half laughing at herself as she 
glibly rattled off the current phrases. 

Even now, of course, she did not betray herself to the 
casual eye. Blushes and drooping head were not for Con- 
stance. In fact, Adelaide could never remember having 
seen a blush, either real or artificial, on the fine porcelain 
of her daughter’s cheeks. It was just the slightest sign 
that no one, except Adelaide, would have noticed, or if 
they had noticed, would have ascribed to some other 
cause-- cigarettes, or too late dancing. Constance’s teacup 
swayed ever so slightly in the saucer. Just for a second, the 
beautiful hand of the idol had trembled, then was quickly 
controlled. But Adelaide knew. She remembered. 

She remembered how her own hands used to tremble, 
onky much, much more, at the approach of Conrad. She 
remembered, as she caught the quick flash of annoyance 
through Constance’s eyes, her own girlish, half-angry confu- 
sion. How she had fibbed to Conrad about the unsteadiness 
of her own hands, inventing excuses for her nervousness; 
refusing to admit, even to herself, that any man could 
shake her so completely from her valued, cool poise, How 
much more humiliating it must be for the proud Con- 
stance to feel herself wabbling on her pedestal. 

Adelaide looked quickly, sharply, at Thorvald Ware. 
All this time she had been talking to him, of course, lightly 
arid carelessly. Thorvald Ware was not listening, although 
he replied with mechanical courtesy. His eyes were fixed 
on Constance in deep, rapturous oblivion. Why, he was 
nothing but a boy—twenty-four, five? But then, these 
excessively fair men always looked younger than they were. 
He was blushing —easy enough for him to blush, one could 
see. He was crimson right up to the thick fair hair, and 
getting more crimson as he tried to stop it, while a look of 


hate—yes, positively, hate —rose in his clear, candid, gray 
eyes. 

“Whom is he hating, I wonder?” thought Adelaide. 
“Constance or me?” 

And then she saw whom he was hating—Gay, who had 
come up and was standing just behind Constance, watch- 
ing the scene with all the frank interest of a little brother, 
round, blue-green eyes stretched, mouth betraying the 
secret of the Cupid’s bow. 

“T wonder if you have met my younger daughter, Mr. 
Ware?” murmured Adelaide, beginning to enjoy hersel!. 
“We mothers no longer present our daughters to the world, 
you know—they present it to us.” 

“Don’t be antique, mummie,” advised Gay, coming 
round and laying an affectionate paw on Adelaide, You 
couldn't call it anything else, It was just a short, plump, 
little, serviceable hand that needed a manicure. 

“IT know Mr. Ware awfully well,” she added. 
taught me to ski, didn’t you, Thor?” 

“Tried to teach you, you mean,” 
man. “You're not much good at it.” 

“Ho!” cried Gay. “Better than Constance anyway.” 

“T don't remember Constance’s trying,’ said Thorvald 
Ware stiffly. 

“TI didn’t. Skiing’s beautiful, of course, when you do it 
well,” said Constance, smiling directly at Thorvald Ware. 
“But I couldn’t bear to tumble.” 

And the very idea of Constance’s tumbling seemed sacri- 
lege. Allright for Gay, who now laughed, too loud as usual. 

“Member when I fell on my back and couldn’t get up 
again? Makes you feel like one of those bugs, with all 
your feet sticking up in the air, waiting for someone to 
come turn you over.” 

“This was at my snow picnic, two weeks ago,” viva- 
ciously explained Rita Dallett, who had introduced Thor- 
vald Ware to Adelaide. 

Mrs, Dallett was tiny, and lively, and very dark. This 
year she was looking Spanish, her heavily penciled eyes 
snapping under an intricate arrangement of black-lace 
veil and matador’s hat, her refrouasé nose tilted at an a!- 
most alarming angle, her teeth shining out of fantastically 

(Continued on Page 117) 
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“I Know Thor's Poor,"’ Said Constance Haughtily, ‘and I Don’t Mind, So Why Should We Tatk About It?" 
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HAT you ought to do,” said my well-meaning 

W bachelor friend, who prides himself on understand- 

ing ali the family problems of his married acquaint- 

ances— ‘what you ought to do is to make a pal of the boy.” 

“Yea,” { nodded, as politely as though the suggestion 

were both profound and original; “in just what way 
would you go about that?” 

“Spend more time with him,” he answered instantly. 

“But he objects to what time I do spend with him.” 

The boy in question was between sixteen and seventeen. 
For the past six months he had been quite deliberately side- 
stepping me at every opportunity. If he came into the 
room where I was sitting, he made some excuse for escaping 
as quickly as possible. If I came into the room where he 
was sprawling, he rose, stretched his long awkward body 
and sidled out, 

“There must be a reason,” declared Monte. 

No one, young or old, sidled out of the room when he 
came in—bless his carefree, jolly soul. He was a prosper- 
ous architect and as well groomed as one of his neat sub- 
urban houses, made to sell for around twenty-five thousand 
doilars, of which he had built so many. He had just 
passed forty and was as popular with the debutantes as 
with the matrons; as popular with the college sports of his 
acquaintance as with the middle-aged golf fans of the 
country club. His only responsibility was to make himself 
agreeable to’everyone, and even that required no effort on 
his part. He lived in a water-color world as gay as his 
preliminary sketches for bridal homes. 

“Tf the boy acts like that, there’s a reason,”’ he stated. 

“It's a simple one,” | answered, “He does not care for 
my society.” 

“ Perhapa that's because you don't get his slant on life.” 

“On the contrary, it's because I do.” 

“Eh?” 

“ Because I do and don’t approve of it.” 

“Ah,” he exclaimed triumphantly, “there’s the nigger 
in the woodpile! You're growing old, man!” 

“Of course I am 

“But you mustn't.” 
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“T don’t see anything abnormal about growing old,” I 
insisted. ‘I’m bored with those old cocks who at sixty cut 
a stiff-kneed caper to prove they are only sixteen.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean physically. Of course your muscles 
lose pep.” 

“T can still beat you at squash,” I reminded him. He 
lighted a cigarette and waved that argument aside. “And 
golf,”’ I added. 

But he ignored that fact also. “‘What you must guard 
against is the loss of your youthful point of view,” he 
asserted. 

“T don't see that either,” I objected. “Not to lose itisa 
form of idiocy. To maintain that you don’t view life more 
clearly at fifty than at fifteen is a confession of weakness. 
It means you must have learned nothing in the meanwhile. 
Nine times out of ten this youthful-heart pose is a pure 
pretense anyway. It doesn’t deceive anyone. I'll make an 
exception of bachelors, because they lack personal experi- 
ence of the deeper truths of life.” 

“No need of jabbing me just because I’m trying to give 
you sound advice,” he returned, looking peeved. 

“I’m not. I'm only stating a few facts.” 

“Then go back in your mind to that period— however 
remote it may be—and ask yourself what you enjoyed 
when you were a boy.” 

“I do. That's the trouble. 
goned fool I was.” 

“Then you ought to have some sympathy for your own 
boy.” 

He settled down in his chair with the complacent air of 
having concluded the argument right at this point. 

“Sympathy!” I answered. “I have no end of it for him. 
If I didn’t have, I shouldn't care a hoot what he does or 
what he does not do. But I do care. That's why I’m try- 
ing to save him a lot of hard knocks.” 

He shook his head sadly at me 

“You don't understand this new generation,” he ob- 
served. 


I remember what a dog- 
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He could have said nothing that would have irritated 
me more, because of all the current fallacies, this to me 
was one of the most prevalent and most absurd.. It was 
based upon the assumption that there was something 
unique about this latest brood of youngsters, something 
extremely subtle and complicated about them. They were 
too deep to be understood by any but the most advanced 
minds. In fact, there was some doubt if even those great 
intellects were justified in the attempt to direct in any way 
this new race of sensitive young geniuses. I had heard a 
gentle old man who had taught long enough to know better 
make the assertion that a child should never be foiled in 
any of his desires—that discipline of any sort was a relic of 
barbarism. He had several children of his own, but fortu- 
nately they had been brought up by the mother on the 
old-fashioned lines before he acquired his new ideas. 

“Light a fresh cigarette, Monte,” I advised, “‘ because 
I’m going to air my views at some length on that last 
statement of yours. In the first place, there is no such 
thing as distinctive generations. There is only one—the 
present, and we're as niuch a part of that as anyone else 
now living. There are a number of younger people in the 
world, to be sure, but even they are steadily growing older 
and others still younger taking their place. The men of 
twenty yesterday are reaching their majority today. So 
even that group is an ever-changing one, and at most never 
anything but a noisy minority. Even while they proclaim 
themselves the dominant factor in the world, they are 
being pressed hard by their still younger brothers and 
sisters, just as you and I are pressing on the heels of those 
who antedate us by a few years or days. But taken en 
masse, we are all one—all of today and the only generation 
there is. On what grounds then do these youngsters try to 
hog all the present?” 

“Because the future is in their hands,’’ Monte answered 
sententiously. 

“That isn’t true, because it’s just as much in our hands 
as theirs. They don’t seem to be worrying about the future 
anyway. If there is anything which distinguishes them, 

(Continued on Page 205) 
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NE beautiful morning in 
July, 1919, the transport 
that was bringing the 13th 


Field Artillery back from France . 


steamed slowly into New York Bay. Me and my friend 
Henry Elton and a crowd of other privates was up on 
the top deck; and never in our lives had we been so 
happy and so excited. We thought—poor ignorant boobs 
that we was—that all the troubles of our army lives was 
over at last. 

Everybody was rushing around from one side of the ship 
to the other, leaning over the rails, pointing to this and 
that, waving to all the little boats, and hollering and yell- 
ing. It looked like the whole bunch of us had all of a 
sudden gone crazy. And maybe we had. 

“‘Looka there! Looka there!” yelled Henry. 
Hook!” 

We leaned over the rail on the left-hand side of the boat 
and looked at good old Sandy Hook. It was nothing but a 
little low sand bar; but it was part of America, and it 
looked like heaven to us. The sky was blue overhead and 
the sun was warm and pleasant, and the little waves in the 
bay were very good to look at. So we laughed and jumped 
around and cheered for Sandy Hook as loud as we could. 

And after a while somebody on the other side began to 
holler, “‘Coney Island! Coney Island!” We all rushed 
over to the other side of the boat, and far away we could 
see a bch and big bathing pavilions and scenic railways 
with flags flying. So then we cheered for Coney Island. 

The boat kept gliding along smooth and steady up to- 
ward the Narrows, and Jim Davis caught sight of the 
house where he lived over on Staten Island. It looked to 
me like a rather ugly little shack, but Jim seemed to think 
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it was the most wonderful thing in the whole world, and he 
like to went off his nut with joy. He waved his hat at it 
and whistled and shouted until the boat went on up 
through the Narrows and it was out of sight. 

Then all of a sudden everybody began to yell, “There 
she is! Good old lady! Still in the same place!” It was 
the Statue of Liberty, standing just as calm and steady as 
we had left her the year before. To the north, rising out of 
the faintest little bit of mist, were the skyscrapers of Man- 
hattan shining in the morning sunshine, and to the right 
was the Brooklyn Bridge. In all the world there never was 
anything so beautiful. 

“I don’t know what’s the matter with me,” said Henry. 
“T never was so happy in my life, and yet I can hardly 
keep from crying.” 

We was now in the Upper Bay and there was lots of 
boats all around that were blowing their whistles as a 
welcome to us. 

“Look there!” said Jim Davis. “A ferryboat! A 
Staten Island ferryboat! Ain’t it marvelous!” 

As the ferryboat passed us it let out a long whistle, and 
we shouted and yelled louder than ever. 

There were people on board that waved to us, and we 
waved back. 

“Well,” said Henry, “it looks like they’re glad to see us 
back. We been away a long time, but it looks like people 
haven’t forgotten us.” 

“Oh, yes,” said a dismal voice beside us. “It don’t cost 
them nothing to wave at us. But suppose we was to strike 
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any of them for a job, would we 
get it? No! I hear that it is the 
hardest thing in the worid for 
returned soldiers to get jobs.” 

It was Charlie Hiner, a guy that we used to call the 
Gloom Hound. 

“Shut up!" I said. 

Then I noticed a feller that we called Sloppy pointing 
out something on the shore 

“That's Jersey City,” he said, “and right beside that 
high building over there is one ef the sweilest restaurants 
in the world. And that’s where you'll find me just as soon 
as I can make it. I tell you, boy, they got real food there. 
What pie they have! With good, soft, thick, heavy bot- 
tom crust. Lots of nourishment in it. I’m going to have 
about six pieces of pie with ice cream on top, and I’m going 
to have steak with onions and fried potatoes, and cauli- 
flower, and pork and beans, and everything else I want.” 

And Sloppy raved on and on, But we was al! so happy 
and excited we hardly noticed him, and nobody even 
thought of making him shut up. 

The ship kept on, and finally a lot of little tagboats came 
out and began to pull us in to our pier. Hoboken at last! 
We all gave three cheers for Hoboken—the finest town in 
the world! 

I guess the only man that didn’t shout himself hoarse 
was Porky Hennessey. Ever since that rainy day at 
Septsarges when we dug a grave for his brother, Porky had 
been pretty quiet. 

We marched down the gangplank and along the pier, 
and got into a train that was waiting. Me and Henry 
turned back a seat and sat with Charlie Hiner and a guy 

(Continued on Page 236) 


It Was the Last Night the Battery Would be Together, So We All Gathered Around a Fire in Front of the Barracks and Sang the Old Songs That We Used to Sing in France and Germany 
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OUR BROTHER 


son Piper, reporter for the 

Lanesville Tribune, turned 
inte the Laneaville Square on 
Monday morning at eight 
o'clock. He was a stout young 
man of about twenty-five, who 
wore, contrary to the dictates 
of fashion, a Vandyke beard, 
without which his face was a 
full moon. Normally, his ex 
preasion was cheerful, but the 
dullness of the day oppressed 
him. The sky seemed to rest 
on the roof of the tal! depart- 
ment store, the tip of the sol- 
diers’ monument and the roof 
of the bank. The winter was 
cold, but there had been as yet 
no snow, though the bare earth 
cried to be covered and farm- 
ers in the wide market garden 
round the town shook their 
heads 

On Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday, which were market 
mornings, the square was a 
different place. Automobiles, 
carte and even oid-fashioned 
Conestoga wagons passed and 
repassed, now arriving piled 
high with farm produce, now 
returning empty. On Charles 
Street, except on the coldest 
days, cars and wagons were 
backed to the curb and farm- 
ers dispensed their wares in the 
open—apples, potatoes, tur- 
nips, carrots, cabbages, dreased 
or undressed fowl, country 
butchering, baking and many 
other articles. 

The farmers and their wives 
and daughters were, of all the 
objects to be seen, the most 
interesting, though to Jackson 
their interesting qualities had 
had to be pointed out. This 
was the home of the plain peo- 
ple, Amish and Dunker, River 
Brother and Seventh-Day 
Baptist, Mennonites, old and 
new, reformed and unre- 
formed, Ciinging to ancient beliefs, avoiding the new 
casily because they had been taught from infancy to be- 
lieve the new dangerous, they went about secure in their 
consciences and happy in their possessions. 

To the stranger they looked much alike, but natives 
could distinguish them from one another. Here was a 
staunch Quakerish figure of prosperity —this was a Dunker. 
This woman's black cap strings hung loosely—-she was 
Mennonite; her neighbor's were broader and of white 
material and tied in a bow—-she was Amish. 

Of all, the Amish were most picturesque, clad in suits, 
often of corduroy, of their wives’ manufacture, and fas- 
tened with hooks and eyes instead of buttons. With bushy 
beards and halt aureoting their placid faces, they planted 
themselves, hands in pocketa, like objects permanent in the 
landsenpe. The women wore deep bonnets of black over 
their white eoifa; but their dresses, all made by the same 
plain pattern, were of aolid colors in strange combinations 
of red and brown. The children, dressed exactly like their 
parents, suggested an exhibition of dolls, decked out to 
represent the fasl:ions of adults. 

Jackson Piper steed for at least ten minutes before the 
bank, then he moved halfway round the square to the 
department store. He carried his hands in his overcoat 
pockets like an Amishman, but his fingers played not with 
coins but with a tablet and pencil. He wished to get 
married and his meager salary was hardly enough for 
himself, He received extra pay for special work or work 
overtime; but except for the account of the New Year's 
celebration, with a great deal of vague padding about the 
Volstead Act, he nad done no special work. There was 
nothing to report, there were ne murders from which to 
wring the last drop of sensation, there were no scandals to 
hint at. Even the weather had been against him; the 
rouds were clear and ne cars skidded at corners. The lack 
of news was a serious matter. 

At half-past eight Billy Sieber turned into the square. 
He was the reporter for the Daily Mirror and he and Jack- 
sor had learned, after various unhappy experiences, that 


|: SEARCH of news, Jack- 


“I'm William Hershey. These 
are Betsey and Titty Shins 
dliedecker From Across the 
Street. We're Redding Up" 


friendliness paid better than enmity. He was stout also, 
and about the same age as Jackson, but he looked younger 
because of his smooth face. He had aspirations to be some- 
thing better than a small-town newspaper reporter and he 
kept notebooks of impressions, not realizing that the pic- 
turesqueness of his neighbors eluded him; himself of 
Dunker stock, he could not see how different were his own 
people from others. 

He walked over and said “Hello,” and took his place 
beside Jackson, so that they could talk and at the same 
time watch the square. A fight, though fighting was prac- 
tically obsolete; a collision, though the cars were managed 
with the utmost care; a fire, though fire might bring de- 
struction and death—Jackson and Billy looked about 
hungrily. 

“Nothing doing,” grumbled Jackson. “Got nothing but 
church news.” 

“Same here,” sighed Billy. “‘Give you an exchange.” 

“All right,” agreed Jackson. It was a game which they 
played, keeping careful account. ‘ You owe me one.” 

“A woman fainted in the Evangelical Church last eve- 
ning. Minister preaching about hell. Got too lively for 
her.” 

“That so?” said Jackson, with mild interest. “Got her 
name?” 

“Yes,” answered Billy. “But you'd better set it up 
without names. Got anything yourself?” 

“Not a thing,” said Jackson in disgust. “‘I heard some 
bootleggers were to be pinched at Three Valleys and I 
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missed my evening with my 
girl. Nothing doing.” 

“‘That’s the word with 
everything —nothing do——”’ 

Billy stopped, his last sylla- 
ble unformed, his lips parted, 
his eyes fixed on the opposite 
corner of the square, from 
which opened a narrow street 
called Meyer’s Alley. It led 
into a quarter which was not 
respectable and toward it the 
eyes of those seeking excite- 
ment were in the habit of turn- 
ing. Pedestrians began to walk 
in that direction; they van- 
ished one by one into the nar- 
row opening, the last pair 
moving rapidly. The corner 
was for the minute deserted; 
then other citizens, seeing their 
fellows disappear, followed 
after them. 

“Better get round there,’ 
said Billy, moving away. 

“That’s the truth,” agreed 
Jackson, stepping along be- 
hind him. 

In the dull and dingy alley 
the sky rested upon the roofs 
of the houses, which were much 
lower than the tall buildings 
on the square. Here was a fish 
market, here the office of a job 
printer, here a saddler’s shop, 
here an unoccupied building, 
its windows opaque with dust. 
Above and behind the store- 
rooms were lodgings of the 
lowest type. 

There was room for but one 
automobile, and one automo- 
bile filled the space—a sub- 
stantial roadster on the side 
of which was painted in large 
letters, Lanesville Police De- 
partment. 

“The chief!” Gasping ex- 
citedly, Jackson shouldered 
his way among the people and 
Billy followed in the wide path 
which he created. 

“What's the matter here?”’ 
demanded Billy loudly. 

“A man was killed,” piped 
up a little child. 

“Kid, you clear out!”’ or- 
dered a loud voice. 

Seeing a blue-coated officer 
in a doorway, the two young 
men advanced to his immedi- 
ate neighborhood. 

““What’s doing?” 

“Two people dead—man and woman.” 

“‘Suicide?”’ 

“Don’t know.” 

“Who are they?” 

“Mary Grant is the woman.” 

“Not surprised,” said Jackson. ‘Who's the man?” 

“Don’t know him. The woman who owns the place 
thinks he’s one of these here piain people.” 

“Is that so?” cried Jackson. His fingers gripped the 
tablet as though it were really money. 

“Not likely,” said Billy. 

“Coroner here?’’ asked Jackson. 

“Everybody's here. We didit on theQ. T. We're about 
through.” : 

“May we go in? News is news.” 

“Sure!” 

The officer moved to one side and they filed past into a 
narrow hall with a stairway at the back. Jackson moved 
briskly though heavily, panting as he walked. Billy came 
after him more slowly, the color gone from his face. 

“Don’t say nothing doing to me!”’ said Jackson. 

“Bet he’s wrong about the man,” answered Billy un- 
easily, “‘The plain people don’t murder and they don’t 
suicide.” He quickened his step and on Jackson's heels 
weni up the foul stairway. 

a 
ILLIAM HERSHEY was pottering round his barn at 
eleven o’clock when a stranger drove to the gate. 
William was a short, slender young man to whom a heavy 
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reddish beard gave no appearance of maturity. He wore 
the tailless coat and broad-brimmed hat of the small Men- 
nonite sect to which he belonged, and removed some dis- 
tance from the observer he looked like a boy, though he 
was the owner and successful operator of a farm, the hus- 
band of a wife and the father of three children. 

Every few minutes he walked to the door, pushed back 
the upper wing and looked out. His gaze sought neither 
the comfortable little gray house, where Mary was busy 
and the three children happily at play, nor the house yard, 
where the clothes which he had hung out waved gently 
upon the line, nor the road which wound down to the plain, 
but the lowering sky. 

It was too early in January for the change in light to be 
perceptible and there was no snow to reflect what light 
there was. 

“It ought to give snow,” said William anxiously. “It 
will be bad for the farmer if we have no snow. The snow 
keeps the earth warm and puts good minerals in the soil. 
It ought to give snow. It looks as if it would give snow,” 
he concluded hopefully. 

His gaze swept the plain. He gave much thought to the 
affairs of the Improved New Mennonites and his mind’s 
eye ran through the short list of members: “Stauffer, 
Shindledecker, Herr, Lindakugal, Erlenbaugh, Kinzer, 
Steckbeck, Kluck, Ensminger. How few! And the Ens- 
mingers, they’re not always faithful, and the Klucks are 
growing feeble, and Samuel Kinzer, he’s lost to us.””. Think- 
ing of Samuel Kinzer, he lifted a prayer to heaven, speaking 
with ardent longing as one might speak of a beloved and 
faithless woman. ‘‘Oh, Almighty God, who watchest over 
the falling of a sparrow, send Samuel Kinzer back!” 

So occupied was he with thoughts of Samuel Kinzer that 
he heard neither the car nor the stranger’s shout. He knelt 
down in the far dim corner of the entry. 

‘Almighty God,” he prayed again, “send Samuel Kinzer 
back!” 

“Mr. Hershey!” shouted a loud voice. ‘‘ Mr. Hershey!” 

William scrambled to his feet, asking, ‘‘What is it?”’ 
and, hurrying along the entry, approached the door. The 
face of the stranger was framed in the gray opening, his 
features indistinguishable in the gloom. 

“Are you Mr. Hershey?” 

“I’m William Hershey.” 


“Do you belong to the Mennonite Meeting down toward 
Lanesville?”’ 

“] de” 

“Had you ever a member named Samuel Kinzer?” 

“We have a member named Samuel Kinzer.” 

“Not a very steady one, perhaps?”’ 

“He’s nevertheless a member.”’ William’s expression 
was one of grave alarm. “If you’re once one of us, you're 
always one of us. The lambs of the fold are not cast out. 
His father and his mother and all his grandparents as far 
back as anyone knows were of our fold.” 

“Do you know anything of his recent life?”’ 

“No,” said William honestly. “I know nothing.” 

“Did you ever hear anything?” 

“Yes,”’ William bent his head. 

“He’s dead,” announced the stranger. 

“No!” cried William. “No!"’ Color fled from his 
cheeks, he stood with his lips parted. ‘That can’t be!’’ 

“He shot himself.””. The stranger discharged the details 
of his story as though they were bullets and William lifted 
his arm as if to protect himself. “Anda woman,” went on 
the stranger. ‘“Shé’s better out of the way—a bad lot. 
She abandoned him for someone from whom she could get 
more money. He shot himself and her last night. I came 
to see you for this reason: I’m the undertaker amd the 
bodies are at my place. The woman has relatives who will 
bear the expense of her burial, but the boy apparently has 
no relatives. We thought before burying him at the ex- 
pense of the county we would find out if he had friends who 
care to make arrangements.” 

“He has no relatives—that's true,” said William. “But 
he has friends. I’m his friend and there are others.”’ 

“Can you come down to Lanesville this afternoon?” 

“Yes.” 

“My place is on Charles Street.” 

‘‘T’ll be there as soon as I can,"’ promised Wiiliam. “ But 
my horse is not so fast as some.” 

The stranger looked up at the sky. 

“I'll take you down and bring you back, It may snow 
by afternoon.” 

“No,” answered William. ‘I thank you, but if I have 
my team on the plain I can see the brethren.” 

“This is Monday—you could have the funeral Wednes- 
day afternoon.” 


Again William looked up at the sky. “Thursday morn- 
ing would be better.” 

“‘ Are there people to come from a distance?” asked the 
undertaker. 

William shook his head. “We're all here. We're only a 
little flock. But we do not bury hastily.” 

The undertaker walked toward his car. His eyes sought 
the eyes of William, who walked beside him. Tears were 
running down William's cheeks, vanishing into the red 
thicket of his beard, The undertaker blushed as a girl 
might blush. 

“I never saw so perfect and beautiful a human being.” 

“Yes,” agreed William. ‘You have right. it was his 
undoing.” 

“How old is he?” 

“He’s my age,” said William— ‘twenty-nine. 
my friend. We played together as little children.” 

The undertaker spoke in an unaccustomed way and 
used words which did not exactly fit his tongue: “‘ He has 
a kind of unearthly beauty—angelic-like.” 

“Yes,” agreed William, weeping. 

The undertaker stepped into his car. “ Charles Street, 
east of the square.” 

“Yes, sir,” answered William. ‘Thank you.” He saw 
at the kitchen window a face framed in 2 white cap and 
was reminded of the duties of a host. “‘Wouldn’t you step 
in the house and warm yourself a little?"’ 

“No, thank you,” answered the undertaker. “I must 
get back.” 

William looked toward the house, then toward the barn. 
He would have preferred to go to the barn and there pre- 
pare to impart the news, but the round face locked at him 
expectantly. He crossed the yard slowly and epproached 
the door. His own grief still sent the tears rolling from his 
eyes, and there was something else which troubled him-—-an 
old suspicion, an old jealousy which he had long since 
conquered, 

The door was opened from within. “Come in,” said a 
cheerful voice from behind it. “Did you think it was 
locked?”’ 

The door moved shut and Mary appeared. Dressed in 
light blue, her cheeks red, her arms rosy from the hot water 
in whick they had been immersed, she was a charming 

(Continued on Page 126) 
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On Chartes Street, Except on the Coldest Days, Cars and Wagons Were Backed to the Curb and Farmers Dispensed Their Wares in the Open 
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THE CREAM OF HEARTS 


VERY small and quiet woman who was 

A younger than old sat looking intently 

at asmall man. They were sitting in 

a room where for the moment a single bed 
had all the appear- 
ance of a couch. Fi- 
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HENRY 
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a white jar with a metal lid. “Look at that!” 

she cried. ‘‘It’s for my face and I pay four 

dollars for it. The best there is. Milano 
Emollient. I have to have it.” 

‘‘And it’s just 

there,” he returned, 








nally Ella Banks said: 

Osbert dear, you're 
just not made for 
worldly success and 
I'm afraid [ am. I 
mean { want to do 
something as big as 
possible. The funny 
part of it is I always 
thought I could. I do 
right this minute.”’ 

He replied that he 
didn’tdoubtit. “ But 
I'm not going to do so 
bad, Et'a. Uf i'm only 
assistant in a drug 
stere now, I can tell 
you the time will come 
when I'll own it. I 
ean see why you want 
to keep on working for 
a little, but soon you 
won't have to. I 
don’t want you to 
work a minute longer 
than necessary. You 
will be married to me 
and I can take care of 
you.” 

Mila Banke had re- 
turned to her abstrac 
tion, “That's aweet 
of you,” she acknow!l- 
edged absenit- 
mindedly. “I like to 
work, and, Osbert, 
don't for goodness’ 
sake say anything 
about your pride, 
That doesn’t come 
intoit, You would be 
perfectly contented 
to own a small drug 
atore on & small 
street, but that’s not 
what I mean hy sue- 
cess, Osbert, anybody 
looking at me would 
laugh, but the truth 
is 1 like pretty 
clothes~—good 
clothes. - expensive -- 
anything that 
touchea me just hes 
tohe good. It affects 
me, if you can under- 
stand that, [--I feel 
different. “{t’s the 
same with my room 





at last with spirit— 
“it’s just there you 
fall down, like any 
plain dumb female 
You pay four dollars 
for that and you can 
get exactly the same 
from us for seventy- 
five cents. Your head 
ain’t as able as you 
make out.” 

‘“‘What do you 
mean?’’ she de- 
manded, frowning. 

“‘ Just what I say,” 
he asserted. ‘‘That’s 
a good quality cold 
cream and nothing 
more. All the rest is 
advertising and the 
way it’s put up.” It 
was clear that he was 
happy to have found 
a subject in which he 
had authority. He 
knew more about this 
than Elia. “I never 
thought you would be 
easy like therest. You 
better stay home, if 
you spend the money 
you earn so hard on 
that nonsense.” 

“Can you make 
it?” Ella Banks de- 
manded. “Really? 
A creain that can’t be 
told from Milano 
Emollient?” 

“Any day,” Osbert 
assured her; “that is, 
if it’s really good and 
not dosed up with 
mineral oil. Cheap. 
Well, I should think 
I could. Unguentum 
aque rose2—that’s all 
it is, just that. A base 
of almond Qi] with 
rose water’ and par- 
affin and white wax 
with a trace of borax. 
There’s a good profit 
in it at seventy-five 
cents. But four dol- 
lars-——”’ He whis- 
tled. “Robbery!” 

‘And vanishing 
cream?” 








here. You'd never 
notice them, but I 
paid fifteen dollars for 
that pair of curtains. And this dress—I won’t tell you what 
I paid for it. I’m certain you would never marry me if 
you knew really how extravagant I have to be.” 

“Of course, Ella, | can see you're not ogtentatious and 
that's one of the reasons I fell in love with you.” 

Elia was close to him and she leaned over and kissed him. 
Tt souldn’t put it into words how much I love you, Osbert. 
I'm glad everything about you’s what it is. I wouldn’t 
have you changed a mite. I guess I'm determined enough 
for the both of us. But, dearest, I've got to speak about 
this. You must give me my head, or I'd never be con- 
tented. I'm always stirred up with plans inside. They’ve 
got to come tc alot. They’ve got to!” She rose and walked 
across the room and back. 

“I'm getting as much as you right now, Osbert—fifty 
dollars a week. And while you might get some more, I 
hardly could. That’s a good deal for a secretary even in 
special legal work. I couldn't expect Mr. Jayne to raise 
me again, and he’s old. I don't see where I could find 
another pesition with an admiralty lawyer. This isn’t 
New York, remember.” 

He told her that he couldn’t make out why she both; 
ered. They were happily engaged and would soon be 
married and both were doing good. “I wouldn't dictate 








“I'm in Leve, and if My Best Young Man Can Take a Large Account te Willie Deacen, We'll be Married”’ 


to you, Ella. If you want to keep on working, no matter 
if I am disappointed, you can, for a while anyhow. I 
wouldn't want it to interfere with—with other things.” 

“You mean children,”” she answered quickly and di- 
rectiy. “You must say what is in your mind without 
dodging around. It’s all right for us to speak out. Well, 
it won't; but we'll have to wait, Osbert, can’t you see 
that I must have things nice? Pretty little pieces with 
hand lace. A decent place. If you love me, you have to 
take me the way I am, and I’m kind of an old maid. I ex- 
pect, single or married, I'll never get over that. Listen to 
this: I couldn’t draw on a pair of thick stockings. I 
couldn’t make myself. I couldn’t go up to a counter and 
buy them. I haven’t had to and I won't.” 

He sighed, holding her hand. “You'll have to be you, 
I know. But maybe marriage will change you some.” 

She shook her head doubtfully. “I haven't seen anyone 
it changed yet. Or not in the way you mean. I'll never sit 
still all day in a house, net so long as I have my health. 
It’s not in me. I must fine cut what to do, and it’s not 
admiralty law. Other wome:. et along and they haven’t 
a bit more sense than I have. Mr. Jayne will tell you that. 
I help him more than he knows too.”’ She was again rest- 
lessly on her feet. By the bureau she suddenly picked up 





‘A dryer com- 
pound.” 

“ Astringents?”’ 

“Oh, they’re anything with alum and a mild scent.” 

Ella stood gazing at him with narrowedeyes, ‘‘Osbert,”’ 
she said, “that’s it.” 

Bewildered, he asked what was. Instead of replying, 
she went to a drawer and returned with a bank beok. “I 
have twelve thousand dollars,”’ she told her thoughts, the 
room, rather than him. 

“Why, Ella, that’s elegant!”’ he exclaimed. “I had no 
idea. Probably you think I knew it all the time and was 
marrying you for your money.” 

She shook her head at him with an affectionate im- 
patience. “Let me think.” 

Osbert Latta looked at his watch and reluctantly rose. 
“T’ll have to go to the drug store and so you can think 
what you like. But don’t think too much of that money 
away from you. I’m going to be your husband and you'll 
have to listen to me, if you want to or not. The more since 
I found out you gave four dollars for that cream. I lost a 
lot of regard for you right there.”’ 

She kissed him with feeling. ‘Indeed you are going to 
be my husband,” Ella reiterated. “I couldn’t think of 
living without you. I love you, Osbert. Meet me to- 
morrow at three, downstairs from Mr. Jayne’s office. I’m 
going to talk to him before I decide anything or say more 
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to you. Only, you mustn’t worry. Osbert, promise me 
you won’t. I’m not dumb all through—and kiss me again.” 


Mr. John Jayne’s inner office was large and darkly fur- 
nished and usually, except for Miss Banks and himself, 
empty. He was no longer very active in the practice of 
admiralty law. In fact there wasn’t much of it to practice; 
most of his cases were referred to him by the great New 
York firm he represented. In addition he was seventy- 
three years old. But he added for his own benefit that he 
didn’t look it. In many ways his son Arthur seemed older 
than he did, and Arthur was only forty-seven. There were 
things about his son which he didn’t understand. That is, 
he didn’t know where they could have come from. Cer- 
tainly he, John Jayne, was not like that; and Arthur 
didn’t resemble his mother. What the devil had made him 
so evangelical and severe about trifles? But Arthur's 
daughter Canda—there was a girl! As different from her 
father as Arthur was from him. 

He asked Miss Banks, ‘Has Miss Jayne been in the 
office lately? I hate to be out when she comes.” 

Yes, he was told, she had been there only yesterday 
afternoon just after he had gone. She had taken all the 
special Havana cigarettes from the box and Miss Banks 
had had to order more. 

“‘She won’t like them,” he predicted. ‘‘ Not wrapped in 
hebra paper. It will bother the paint on her lips.” He 
wondered if Arthur knew that Canda painted her mouth. 
Probably not. ‘There isn’t much this afternoon,” he 
added needlessly. 
to him. Something special in her manner arrested his 
attention. He turned, sitting, and gazed at her search- 
ingly. She seemed to find a difficulty in speaking. 

“There is something I have to say without wanting to,” 
she told him finally. “I guess I might as well make it 
short. Mr. Jayne, I am going to leave the office.” 

He was momentarily speechless from a sharp painful sur- 
prise. Then, “Leave the office,” he repeated after her. 
““Nonsense!"’ He grew more vigorous, decided. “You 
can’t do it. You mustn’t think of it. Ridiculous! Why, 
you are the office!” 

“I'm sorry,” she insisted, 


The Moonlight Streamed Over the Terrace and Upon Canda in a White Dress. 


Miss Banks left her desk and came over — 


“It’s.that nincompoop you're set on marrying,”’ he de- 
clared. “‘As soon as you had him in here I realized what 
he amounted to, and told you when I had the chance. 
Well, I won’t hear of your going.” 

“It isn’t Osbert,” she explained carefully. ‘He wants 
me to stay with you for another year at least. No, Mr. 
Jayne, it’s because of what you referred to. I’m sorry, but 
there isn’t enough here for me—for Osbert and me.” 

“That's Osbert’s affair,”” he asserted positively. 

“And mine,”’ she went on. “I’m afraid it can’t be 
helped. And that’s not the worst. Will you let me explain 
a little?”’ 

“But of course! Don’t keep on being ridiculous.” He 
waved to a near-by chair. ‘It won't do any good, though. 
I won't let you off.” 

She smiled slightly. “I want to go in business for my- 
self, Mr. Jayne. I think I'd be a success. I know I would. 
I have been studying and planning and there’s one way 
I'm sure it could be done.” 

He said impatiently that oh, she would get along. ‘‘ What 
is it? Law? Be a woman lawyer?” 

She shook her head. ‘I want to open a beauty parlor.” 

Jayne stared at her incredulously. ‘“‘ You!" he almost 
shouted at her. “‘Open a beauty parlor! You've lost your 
wits. I never heard of such folly. One of those places with 
a name like the Marigold Shoppe.” 

“Exactly,” she agreed with him. ‘And do you know 
what those shoppes made last year—the ones they have a 
record of? Thirty-nine million dollars! Please listen to 
me, Mr. Jayne. There is a tremendous profit in them, and 
Osbert is a chemist. That’s where the money is, do you 
see, in the toilet preparations.” Miss Banks told him about 
the jar of Milano Emollient for which she had paid four 
dollars. “‘We can make it better than that for how little 
you'd never guess. It’s all in the selling and I think I 
could do it. Don’t you, really?” 

*Yes,” he acknowledged, “you could. Or any other 
rascality.”’ 

She interrupted him as politely as possible: ‘Here is 
what I hope to do and I hope you won't think I’m pre- 
sumptuous. I don’t want to bother you, Mr. Jayne. You 
see, appearance counts for everything. You must have an 


attractive place and your creams and preparations put up 
nicely. Well, I have saved twelve thousand doliars, all in 
good securities; and though I know it’s a narrow margin, 
I'd like to borrow ten thousand dollars with that col- 
lateral.”’ 

“And it occurred to you I'd let you have it for a beauty 
parlor.” He sniffed indignantly. i 

“It occurred to me you might let me have it,” she 
agreed, correcting his phrase. 

He said very loudly that he wouldn’t dream of any such 
thing, but all the while he was realizing that he was going 
to lose her. Lose Miss Banks? He didn’t know what he 
would do. She went on explaining about unguentum 
aque ros#. It did seem there was a great dea! of money in 
it. Why, with Mary dead and Arthur what he was, Miss 
Banks was closer to him than anyone else he could think 
of. She was in his will. He distinguished her words once 
more. She was asking directly if he would let her have the 
money. Hell, of course he would! 

“Yes, you can have it,”’ he said crossly. Then it oc- 
curred to him to ask if that would be enough. It wasn't 
much when rentals and the cost of furnishings were 
counted. Miss Banks thought she could make it do. “I'll 
try to get through with that. At first it will be small.” 

An admirable girl. John Jayne discovered that he had 
a deep affection for her. ‘Perhaps you'd better have 
twenty,” he suggested. ‘‘The security wou!d be ail right. 
You're all the security I want.” 

Suddenly excited, she rose and came close to him, clasp- 
ing her hands, “Mr. Jayne, would you consider being a 
partner—a silent partner? I'm certain it will turn out 
well. If you like, let me have twenty thousand doilars and 
I'll give my time and what ability I have myseif.”’ 

Jayne was forced to laugh. “A partner in a beauty 
parlor!”’ he repeated. “John Jayne and toilet prepara- 
tions! Creams! A shoppe!” 

“No one need know it,”’ she pointed out, ‘ You could be 
a very silent partner. You need never appear. And it 
could be made perfectly safe. I mean, if you have confi- 
dence in my honesty; the agreement drawn so that either 
of us could terminate it in three or six months. In case of 

(Continued on Page 157) 


She Had Never Been More Desirable, Nor He More Wretched 














HE most 
startling eco 
nomicrevela 


tion of the year 
1925 was the sud 
den discovery by 
the United States 
of her almost com 
plete dey endence 
upon Great Britain : 
for crude rubber 
There was not the 
slightest reason 
why the disciosure 
should have had 
any of the ele 
ments of shock, 
because this state 
of affaire has been 
going on for a long 
time, It took an 
acute crisis, caused 
by a shrinkage of 
supply which sent 
costs soaring, to 
bring the average 
citizen bang up 
against the realiza 
tion that, figura 
tively, he is bound 
hand and foot toa 
monopoly from 
which there is no 
immediate escape 
Furthermore, this 
monopoly is in the 
inelastic grip of 
government con- 
trol. 

In the first ar- 
ticle of this sevies 
the larger picture 
embodied in the 
menace of com- 
modity control 
was projected, In 
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Almost from the 
hour when Colum- 
bus, the first Euro- 
pean tosee rubber, 








observed it used 
as a plaything by 
the Indians, who 
bounced it back 
and forth—hence 
the original name 
of India rubber 
the substance has 
been bound up in 
romance and fiscal 
adventure. In 
every sense it is 
another black Gol- 
conda, because it 
has affected the 
economic destiny 
of nations and in- 
dividuals. It was 
not until the dis- 
covery of vulcan- 
ization in 1839 by 
Charles Goodyear, 
a Connecticut 
hardware mer- 
chant, that the 
commercial era of 
rubber really be- 
gan. It is worth 
noting that Good- 
year’s only refer- 
ence to tires was a 
suggestion that 
they might be 
used to lessen the 
noise of barrows 
used for wheeling 
luggage at railway 
stations. 


Bark 
UBBER got its 








the ease of four 
producta— rubber, 
coffee, nitrates 
ard potash-—I cite only the major ones-—-we are practi- 
-cally at the merey of alien interests. All are subject to 
more or less drastic official action of some kind. Our 
annual bill for these and kindred essentials amounts to 
more than $800,600,000, In 1925 rubber alone accounted 
for ahout five-eighths of this huge sum. 

In the caso of voffee, nitrates and potash, and especially 
coffee, there can be a degree of substitution. Not so with 
rubber, There is no understudy for the latex, the milk 
that fiows from the rubber tree, which, when treated, 
becomes the backbone of one of our 
dominant industries. Rubber, be- 
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Speciatly Trained Cooties Budding Trees Which are About Ten Months Old 


the rubber goods used throughout the world. Putting it 
in another way, rubber is the corner stone, so to speak, of 
three great industries—rubber manufacturing, the auto- 
motive, and oil, through the gasoline used in the automo- 
bile, whose total capitalization is more than $14,000,000,- 
000. Our gasoline bill last year alone was well toward the 
$2,000,000,000 mark. Finally, rubber has passed coffee, 
silk and sugar and become first among cur imports in 
point of value, Yet we produce barely 3 per cent of the 
quantity used. 


name in busi- 
ness because it 
was originally used 
to rub out pencil marks. In London half a cubic inch of it 
once cost the equivalent of seventy-five cents. This is said 
to be the highest known price recorded for raw rubber. 

A succession of episodes makes the story of rubber rich 
and colorful. Upon the foresight of Sir Henry Wickham, 
who ingeniously got a cargo of Brazilian seeds into Eng- 
land—it is a familiar story —was reared the whole British 
rubber-plantation supremacy in the Middle East. Those 
Brazilian seeds were planted at Kew Gardens, London, and 
the seedlings sent out to Malaya and Ceylon. 

As in cotton and wheat, the rub- 
ber market has literally ridden the 





cause of our dependence upon foreign- 
owned sources, is therefore the weak- 
est link in our industrial chain. We 
consume more than 70 per cent of 
the world’s supply. By a curious 
coincidence, this represents the out- 
put controlled by Great Britain eco- 
nomically or pojitically. 


industry's Rubber Keystone 


T IS almost as unnecessary to re- 

mind an American today of the 
value of rubber as it is to emphasize 
the need of food. With an automo- 
bile for approximately every six 
persons in the United States; with 
$1,750,000,06G0 invested in motor 
manufacturing; with many millions 
of persons directly dependent for 
their support and maintenance upon 
the automotive activity, and prac- 
tically the whole nation relying 
upon it for comfort, business or 
pleasure, it has a premier position. 
More than $1,259,000,000 is em- 
pleyed in the rubber industry, and 
the sales value of its products last 
year, including the 59,900,000 tires 








whirlwind. In 1910, when plantation 
rubber found itself for the first time, 
the world, and especially the British 
section of it, went rubber mad. A 
period of overspeculation ensued 
that was almost as frenzied as the 
eras of the South Sea Bubble or the 
tulip mania. At that time the price 
went to $3.12 a pound. Shares in 
rubber plantations rose to a pre- 
mium of nearly 5000 per cent. There 
was a less hectic repetition of this 
history last year, when the price ad- 
vanced to $1.21 a pound. 

Like coal and petroleum, rubber 
belongs to the family of hydrocar- 
bons that are among the best aids to 
modern civilization. Unlike them, it 
is a thing of today, with no stored 
reserves to draw upon, while the two 
great fuels are the fossilized remains 
of age-old plant life. 

Now a word about the rubber tree. 
The milk is a secretion in the inner 
bark. Thus the bark and not the 
tree itself is tapped. Someone has 
well said, “The bark is the capital 
of the rubber-plantation business.” 
Scientific wounding of the tree, as 








turned out, was $1,506,000,600, Our 
factories make three-quarters of all 
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Acres of Oid Tires to be Reciaimed 


the phrase goes, has been highly de- 
veloped both by the British and the 
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This naturally resulted in heavy planting. A rubber tree, however, is not 
commercially tappable for five or six years and does not reach the full-bearing 
stage until it is ten or twelve years old. Consequently the heavy planting of 
1910, 1911 and 1912 did not exert pressure on the market until about ten years 
later. 

The depression which began in 1920 in the industry was primarily caused by 
the overplanting of the previous years, although a contributing factor was the 
world-wide postwar slump, when everything industrially went to pot. 

Since this depression was responsible for restriction, it may be well toanalyze 
it for a moment and see just what happened. Two points must be made clear 
In the first place, the producers themselves depressed prices by forcing 
supplies upon a saturated market. Apparently the producers wanted their 
industry to be regarded as unique, because in no other line can there be any 
expectation of selling 100 per cent of the potential product year in and year 
out. When the market refused to absorb all this rubber the planters became 
panic-stricken. 

Secondly, the plantation industry is different from manufacturing in the 
nature of its operation. If a manufacturer cannot produce at a profit he shuts 
down his concern and discharges or reduces his personnel. Eventually, if the 
market improves, he has more or less difficulty in reéstablishing his position. 


Forward Contracts in a Falling Market 


N A RUBBER plantation the trees improve instead of deteriorating when 

left untapped. Although rubber for a time sold under the cost of produc- 
tion —roughly, eighteen cents a pound — in few instances was the selling price less 
than the cash outlay necessary to harvest the crop. Moreover, the depression 
brought about wholesale reforms in planting and production methods. While 
the British planters con- 
tended that, they faced ruin 
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Crude Rubber Loaded on Tracks 

After Being Washed and Formed 
Into Long Sheets 


Dutch. There is no season 
in rubber output, because 
with care the bark may be 
bled every day of the year. 
Happily for the planter, so 
far no disease has developed 
to menace permanently the 
life of the tree. 

In one sense rubber 
sticks to what might be 
called the mode, in that 
there is bootlegging in the 
raw product in Ceylon, 
Malaya and other British 
possessions. It grows out 
of the restriction act. This 
rubber running is carried 
on by natives, who smug- 
gle the product of their 
tiny acreages out of the 
country and sell it to small 
buyers. 

Most of the rubber, both 
wild and cultivated, is ob- 
tained within a zone from 
ten degrees north to ten 
degrees south of the equa- 
tor. As more than one his- 
torian has pointed out, a 
sort of India-rubber belt en- 
circles the globe. 

Until 1910, wild rub- 









































in 1920 ant 1921, it iv a 
matter of record that not 
one British company failed. 

Take a look at the other 
side of the picture, During 
the collapse in 1920 the 
price of crude went from 
fifty-three to sixteer, cents 
a pound. American tire 
manufacturers who had 
bought far ahead were hard 
hit and many smali con- 
cerns were wiped out. Two 
of the leading companies 
alone lost $100,900,000 in 
writing down inventories. 

At this point @ fact in 
connection with the rubber 
business must be explained, 
because it beara directly on 
the violent price fluctua- 
tion which restriction even- 
tually brought about. 
Every important tire 
manufacturer must keep at 
least four months’ supply 
in hand. This means that 
he must buy futures, or for- 
ward contracts, as the 
British call them. Unfor- 
tunately for the manufac- 
turer, the market price of 
the crude is frequently 
(Continued on Page 140) 








ber—that is, the product 
obtained in the jungle— 
supplied most of the world 
needs. The bulk of it came from Brazil, although for a period there was a fair 
supply in the Belgian Congo. The alleged atrocities perpetrated upon the rub- 
ber gatherers in the African area caused an international sensation and labeled 
the output red rubber. 

The introduction of plantation rubber in the Middle East on a considerable 
scale did not follow immediately after the sprouting of the Brazilian seeds 
planted in Kew Gardens. The reason, of course, was that the automobile age 
had not come, and the Brazilian product was ample for all existing commercial 
needs. An interesting incident led to what is now one of Britain’s chief over- 
seas meal tickets—I mean her rubber empire—the safeguarding of which 
brought about the latest rubber crisis. 


Brokers in Front of the Rubber Exchange, 
in Mincing Lane, London 


How an Itt Wind Brought Britain Rubber 


OR years English and Scotch planters had grown coffee successfully in the 

British Middle East colonies. Late in the 90’s the trees were attacked by 
a disease which well-nigh impoverished the growers. They looked about for 
a new crop. Finally they turned to rubber, which, planted for purely experi- 
mental purposes, had previously thrived out there. 

This was the beginning of the British plantation industry in Ceylon and 
Malaya, which now represents an investment of more than $700,000,000 and 
provides, with all the plantations in the Dutch colonies, more than 95 per cent 
of the world’s rubber output. 

To understand just what brought about the impasse in rubber you must go 
back a few years. It was not until 1907 that the production of plantation 
rubber first exceeded 1000 tons. By 1914 it had reached 73,000 tons; in 1919 
it was 349,000 tons. In 1910, when the influence of the motor car began to be 
felt in rubber output, there developed the boom to which I have referred, when 
the price went to $3.12 a pound. 
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Tearing Crude Rubber From Baltes 
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The Chicage Novelist Begged an Introduction and Led Up to Mr. Yates a Bevy of Fiappers 


jointed young man with the slightly bulged eyes 

watched furtively and somewhat intently the 
middle-aged person who had a pear-shaped face and a 
mouth oddiy puckered in one corner; Mr. Leonard 
Hicks being the party of the first part, Mr. Hudson 
T. Yates the one with the pucker. Moreover, although 
they were total strangers, Mr. Yates was conscious that 
the young man was watching him, and he wondered why. 
Being no better informed, we may be indulged a mild 
interest in the affair, which continued in that static condi- 
tion for some moments. 

At any rete, there they were— Mr. Hicks and Mr. Yates, 
who had never met before, and possibly never would 
again—in contunction, as an astronomer might say of two 
heavenly bodies, And when important celestial bodies, 
Jupiter and the sun, for example, make their nearest ap- 
proach, things are apt to happen—eclipses, storms, high 
tides in the Bay of Fundy, flooded paddy fields in Japan, 
a crime wave in Chicago, a poor peach crop in Delaware. 
Se with humans. New and unforeseen contacts sometimes 
result in surprising changes, queer turns of fate. One 
never knows. 

Perhaps some such premonition as this came to Mr. 
Hudson T, Yates, sitting in an orange-and-blue chair 
holding in one hand two quite new-golf balls, and a shiny 
brass putter in the other. At least, he did not break the 
apeli by abruptly striding out toward the putting course, 
as he might have done. No. He waited to see if the young 
man with the bulgy eyes had any particular motive be- 
hind that stealthy stare. 

Which suggests either that Mr. Yates was somewhat 
curious or that he had very little to do. Well, some of 
both, but perhaps more of the latter. Leisure was what Hud- 
son Yates was lcng of just then—ample, abundant leisure. 
it was rather new to him—leisure; and, as has happened 
before in auch casea, he did not know quite what to do 
with it. Yet this was the shining goal toward which he 
had climbed with stubborn sturdiness—leisure. No whip 
of necessity cracking about his ears, no burden of business 


ie »M an angie of the clubhouse porch the loose- 
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on his shoulders, no deals to be pushed through, no mulish 
directors to be wheedled or bullied this way and that. 
Now that it was his, this hard-won freedom, he was dis- 
covering that it was quite a trick, after all, to idle away 
golden hours; that, if you didn’t watch out, they were 
quite apt to turn leaden. So the trivial fact that he was 
being closely observed by a young man with prominent 
eyes and an inadequate chin became almost a diverting 
incident. 

Also there was another element, one which Mr. Yates 
would hardly have acknowledged if it had been stated. 
This was that he found the attention, even of a casual 
stranger, not wholly displeasing. And to account for this 
unusual state of mind it may as weil be frankly admitted 
that Hudson T. Yates was being a bit lonely. They say 
it is, you know, on the heights. True, these figures of 
speech can be loosely applied. Some might agree, and 
some might not, that the possession of great wealth se- 
curely invested, the absence of business cares, should lift 
one to blissful summits. All this had Mr. Yates, as well 
as fairly good health, and bliss was not his. 


Nor had it been back in Merlin, Wisconsin, where, as 
you may have read, he began his meteoric financial career, 
and to which he returned when he had quit the field, laden 
with more loot than any Cesar ever dreamed of acquiring; 
said plunder being in the shape of majority holdings in 
public-service corporations and chain-grocery concerns, 
with assorted blocks of many other high-grade securities. 
But you get the idea. He was a winner, and the Merlin 
Men's Club did its best to welcome him as a conquering 
hero should be welcomed. Of course he dragged no actual 
slaves behind the spare tires of his Luxuro Six !imousine; 
no dancing nymphs, no corps of trumpeters preceded him 
on his way from the C. & N. W. station. But the band 


-dull ax that needed grinding. 


played Yes, Sir, That's My Baby all the way up Lasalle 
Street, and twelve of Merlin’s comeliest high-school 
girls defied pneumonia in pink tulle costumes te stand 
in the Third District motorbus and scatter paper 
flowers along the route of the procession. There was 
a banquet at the Hennepin House with souvenir menus 
and a dish called poulet a la Yates, which turned out to 
be fried chicken with corn fritters on the side. Also when 
Mayor Ben Bigler arose in his place to demand, “‘ What's 
the matter with Huddy Yates?” the response was roared 
with such impetuous vigor that a darky waiter decanted 
a trayful of pineapple sherbet on the head and shoulders 
of Ernie Weissman’s best saxophone player and dashed 
terror-stricken out into the night. 

Touched by these tributes of respect and good-fellowship 
Mr. Yates at once eased himself into the réle of Merlin’s 
chief benefactor. He bought the old Colonel Doble place 
and gave it to the city for a park— Yates Park, as it was 
promptly named. He matched dollar for dollar all that 
was raised in the hospital drive. He installed a new pipe 
organ in.the Presbyterian Church and gave a tiled swim- 
ming pool to the Y. W. C..A. Then he built for himself 
Yates Hall—Italian Renaissance, or near it—with copper 
finiais, a giass entrgnce marquee and a three-car garage; 
and prepared to settle down’ with his daughter Agnes 
among his boyhood friends and neighbors. He meant to 
rest, to enjoy the fruits of his increase, to get his blood 
pressure back to normal and, when he got around to it, to 
take up golf. 

But somehow his plans failed to work out. The boyhood 
friends whom he asked in for small dinner parties were not 
so congenial as he had thought they would be. They re- 
garded with suspicion the caviar.,canapés and were 
frankly awed by the butler, who looked very little like a 
stage butler. They were on the alert for any signs of being 
patronized; they lied recklessly about their radio sets; 
and the moment one of them got him alone out came a 
Couldn't he place Son 
Harold as manager in one of them chain stores; how about 
helping me buy a third interest in that Novelty Woodwork 
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Company where I’ve been foreman so long; or why not do 
a little something for the church foo? Mr. Yates had not 
given until it hurts, but he had signed charity checks until 
he was bored. 

Agnes, too, was finding life in Merlin somewhat flat and 
savorless. Not that she demanded a gay social round of 
parties and balls. Agnes was not that kind of*an heiress. 
She was no jazzing flapper. Hardly. She was thirty-two 
and quite plump, especially about the face and ankles. 
She always had been plump, but since skirts had become 
so much shorter she was keenly sensitive about her ankles. 
Perhaps for the reason that she could hide them in boots 
she had made horseback riding her chief sport. Aside from 
that she was a good sniff player—at least, she could beat 
her father—and she was a collector of Sandwich glass. 
None of these diversions was popular in Merlin, Wisconsin. 
Besides, she had no girlhood friends there, having moved 
away when she was five. Then, because her mother had 
died when Agnes was barely fifteen, she had gone about a 
lot with her father, had been his constant companion. A 
calm-eyed, placid-natured young woman who thought 
Hudson T. Yates a wonderful man and seemed to have 
no ambitions of her own. She had lived in the big house 
for a dreary ten months without making complaint, but 
at last, as she pegged out for the third game that evening, 
her father voiced her opinion and his own: 

‘“‘We made a mistake about this Merlin proposition, 
didn’t we, Aggie?”’ 

“Perhaps we did, dad,” she assented. 

He shoved away the dominoes, lighted a cigar, and in a 
musing tone stated the case pro and con, as was his wont 
when he had a decision to make: 

“It’s a nice enough place, old Merlin; progressive, 
growing, all that. And there are good people here; some of 
‘em mighty fine folksin theirway. But somehow their ways 
don’t seem to be ours. You don’t seem to be having such 
a good time, Aggie; I either. The men here-—well ——” 
He hesitated. 

“They’re not of your caliber, dad.” 

He rubbed the chin which gave to his face that pear 
shape. “‘They have different tastes anyway. And they’re 
all mighty busy about their small affairs. Strikes me we 
ought to be getting out among our own kind.” 

““Where, dad?” 


“Well, 
Florida.” 

**I’d love to go to Florida, dad.” 

“Eh? You would? Say, ‘how long will it take to close 
up here and pack a few trunks?” 

They were on their way in exactly a week, and could 
have started two days earlier had not there been some 
delay about getting the private car. You know how it is. 
Even if you know the general traffic manager so well that 
you call him Dan, he may be unable to produce a private 
ear on short notice. And while Hudson Yates was not the 
sart of magnate who shuddered at the thought of having to 
occupy a drawing-room in a common Pullman, he had 
made up his mind that for this trip the Thesbia was essen- 
tial. For one thing, the Thesbia’s chef could fry corn-meal 
mush just exactly the way it should be fried—crisp without 
being tough—which was an art. Besides, arriving at a new 
place where he might know very few people—well, this 
private-car gesture might help. There could be no mistake 
about your rating, for instance. It ought to be as good as 
letters of introduction. 

But on the hotel spur at Boca Mira Inn he found three 
other private cars; with berthing places, light and water 
connections for as many more. So the advent of the 
Thesbia caused no stir, and at the end of his fourth day 
there Mr. Yates was well aware that under the many- 
dormered roof of the great hostelry were sheltered some 
two or three hundred men whose names were quite as well 
known in big-business circles as his; some of them much 
better known. A few he recognized by sight, others had 
been pointed out to him by an immaculately white- 
flanneled person who he had at first guessed might ‘be a 
big Wall Street operator, but who subsequently revealed 
himself as a high-pressure real-estate agent especially 
privileged to hunt in this otherwise closed preserve. 

There were, among a list whose naming sounded very 
much like running through the page ads of a high-class 
periodical, Mr. J. R. Hess, maker of the Hess Electric 
Elevators; Major Dobry, of the Dobry Chemical Corpora- 
tion; Mr. Nat Tabor, of the Tabor Tablets Company; 
Mr. Peter Avery, of the Kent-Avery brokerage firm; and 
so on down the line. Important men, such as you would 
find at annual chamber-of-commerce dinners or appearing 
before congressional committees. 


wherever they collect—California, Europe, 


Yet it was something of a shock to Mr. Yates to observe 
how little notice was taken of them at Boca Mira. Peter 
Avery, for instance; a rather wizened old gentleman with 
a face'something like the top of a totem pole. When Mr 
Yates saw him for the second time, Mr. Avery was being 
shooed off the eighteenth green, where he had been prac- 
ticing mashie approaches contrary to the ruling of an 
assistant grounds keeper, who was demanding, quite im- 
patiently, if he didn’t know better than that. Also, in the 
main lounge that evening, as little groups were forming 
for various activities—bridge, dancing or social gossip 
he noted Major Dobry retreating unobserved to a corner 
for a game of solitaire, Mr. Nat Tabor reading a two-day- 
old Philadelphia newspaper, and the Hon. Jake Hess trail 
ing after his monumentally built wife with two packs of 
cards and an evening wrap; neither their presence nor 
their passing causing a ripple of interest. They might have 
been the merest nobodies. 

Yet there were certain others who seemed to be very 
much in the spotlight; persons about whom a circle of 
admirers was formed whenever they appeared, who set 
tongues buzzing, caused necks to be stretched, eyes rolled. 
And Mr. Yates, appealing to the plutocratic real-estate 
man, learned the who and why of these local heroes in 
some detail. They ranged all the way from Judge Kene- 
saw Mountain Landis, baseball’s high commissioner, down 
to a Hungarian count whose divorce from a St. Louis flour 
heiress had held the front page for nearly a menth. In 
between was a golf professional who had recently won 
some important championship, or was about to win it; 
a Fifth Avenue man miliiner who wore a diamond-set 
platinum wrist watch; a railroad president's son who had 
but lately eloped with a movie actress; and a Chicago 
novelist who was expert at dancing the Charleston 

“Huh!” commented Mr. Yates. 

But later, having detached himself from the obliging 
realestate agent—not without promising to inspect Boca 
Mira Estates at an early date-—Mr. Yates whispered to 
Daughter Agnes all that he had been told about the nota- 
bles, and Agnes confessed to being thrilled. She agreed 
that Judge Landis looked exactly like his pictures in the 
rotogravure sections, that the count had the kind of eyes 
you would never forget, that the golf pro wore his nose 

(Continued on Page 97) 
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VELV 


“Anything Might Happen — 
to Me,’' Me Thought. “I've 
Get te Cut Loese Prom This 
Bunch, aad De it Quick’ 


DO NOT «say that Donovan wished to murder the 
I sheriff of that coynty, but he did, in my presence, softly 

consign him te the center of the next state east, which 
was Nevada, nearly. Then he returned to the subject of 
conversation, much as if the telegram had not arrived. 

“ A thief may own property,” he said, “‘and because of it 
he may turn honest. Why not?” 

"Whose property?” I asked, eying the message. 

“Fils own, or he wouldn’t own it.” 

“The profits of his trade?” 

“There are many ways of acquiring ownership in prop- 
erty. He might inherit it and own it, or earn it and own 
it, or And it and own it. He might even steal it and 
own it, although that would be a little harder to do.” 

“A good deai harder,” I said. 

‘Ta any case, his owning property would tend to make 
him honest. Tt might even tend to make him industrious. 
Why aot? Property is a form of energy.” 

We had been talking about the Carlatt diamonds, the 
search for which had brought Dcnovan to Los Diegos. 
Redeios Indemnity, his company, had insured the stoien 
stones, The robbery had been committed by two masked 
bandits, who had entered the Carlatt offices in mid- 
afternoon, gathered up the diamonds, herded the office 
foree into the vault, and made their leisurely escape. Since 
then nothing had been heard of them. Donovan had sug- 
gested whimsically that they might have gone off with the 
loot and turned henest. The interruption of the telegram 
had followed, and Donovan's soft outburst against the 
sheriff who sent it, as I have already recorded. 

“ Any word?" I asked, 

He passed me the telegram he had just opened. 

“This word. What does a butter thumbs of a sheriff 
know about unset diamonds?” " 

The message was a belated reply to one of his own, He 
had asked the sheriff of thet county to detain a pair of sus- 
vicious characters said to be working north along the rail- 
road to his town. The clew had been of the meagerest, but 
it had brought unexpected results, According to the wire, 
not only had the arrest been made but the thieves had 
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confessed and were 

already on their 

way, under guard, 

to the hiding place 

of their loot to turn 

it over to the law. 
That hiding place was stated to be a 
railroad culvert one mile south of 
Acme station, in Cache Pass. 

A knocking was heard at the door. 
A moment later the senior Carlatt 
partner burst into the room, almost 
too excited for speech. The Carlatt 
offices were located near the hotel. 

“They've caught the thieves!"’ he cried breathlessly. 
“I just received this wire!” 

He produced a second telegram from the sheriff of that 
county. Donovan glanced at it, then passed him his own. 
Carlatt’s message seemed the earlier. No mention was 
made in it of the railroad culvert, and none of the fact that 
the thieves were on their way to the loot under guard. 

“I wish one of us were there,”’ said Donovan. 

“The man is crazy!”’ cried Carlatt. “‘ Loose diamonds! 
A double handful of them! Enough almost to fill a half- 
pint jar! Every stone in the lot worth five hundred or 
more, and because of their number all looking as common 
as glass!" 

“He's probably honest,”’ I suggested, “or will become 


80. 

“Oh, honest! Idaresay. But think of it! The man has 
never seen an unset diamond in his life! How can he know 
whether all have been found? How can he guard against 
leakage? It’s like sending a hostler with a feed pail for 
half a pint of attar of roses worth five hundred dollars a 
drop!" 

“We can't reach Acme station in time to be of use,” said 
Donovan, “but | think I'll run over just thesame. We can 
put up at Cache City if you want to come along—-both of 
you. I shouldn’t wonder but we might find that sheriff 
there.” 

“I'll go of course,” said Carlatt. 

“And I,” I told him. 

“Be ready in half an hour. I'll have a car waiting, with 
robes and gas, Baker Street entrance.” 


Three of them were old-timers, hard-featured and 
weatherbeaten, but the fourth, a sullen-eyed recruit, was a 
mere boy hardly out of his teens. He went by the name of 
Crickets, from a casually displayed interest in grasshop- 
pers. Upon the present sunny afternoon the four derelicts 
were seated in a row along a railroad embankment toward 
the summit of Cache Pass. They were seated in the sun, 
because there was no shade. They were seated along the 
railroad, because they were waiting for their train. Their 
train was the next train, provided they could board it. 


They did not expect that it would stop for them at exactly , 


the right point, but a long siding ended fifty yards or so 
above, and it would stop at the siding. 
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The embankment on which they 
were seated had been thrown across 
an arroyo leading down from the hills 

to the east. In winter the arroyo now and then carried 
water, but not for more than a few hours at a time. This 
drainage water was carried under the railroad through a 
sheet-iron pipe, or culvert, the protruding end of which 
could have been seen from above had the disreputable 
four cared to look. 

For that matter, many objects of interest were visible to 
him who cared to look—clusters of artemisia toward th 
edge of its range, a bank of stunted-buckthorn, a sprinkling 
of California poppies, a black-chinned sparrow perched on a 
wire overhead, a Le Conte’s thrasher skulking among the 
Spanish bayonets to the left. 

The youngest of the four, the tramp named Crickets, did 
care to look at the plants and birds about him. Some of 
these he even knew by name, but he did not speak of this 
knowledge to the others. Thus it happened that, upon 
raising his eyes to the ridge along the east, he caught the 
flash as of the sun upon a snow pocket among the brown 
rocks. 

“What's that white thing on the hill?” he asked, more of 
himself than of the others. 

“That’s a grasshopper,” replied the tramp at his left, 
with heavy humor. 

“That's a tree,”’ replied the tramp at his right. 

“That's a cloud,” replied the tramp at the end of the line 
toward the siding. 

“I know it’s a cloud,” retorted Crickets, “but I don’t 
know what kind, see? I’m going over und look.” 

“Bite it for silver,”’ said the end tramp. 


“That's a white cloud,” said the tramp at the right. 


“Take the coffee can and cut off a slice for your sup- 
per,” said the tramp at the left. 

Crickets, setting his young jaw, scrambled down the 
embankment to the culvert and the floor of the wash, 
crawled under the three-wire fence and proceeded to make 
a survey of the hill beyond, using his bandanna handker- 
chief as a receptacle. 

By the time he arrived before the whiteness at the crest 
his collection contained the shell of a fossil snail, a wing 
feather from a widgeon duck, a spra, of bladder pod, an- 
other of Turkish rugging, and a small red crystal that 
might have been garnet. 

The whiteness that had drawn him from his seat on the 
end of a tie proved to consist of a double handful of icelike 
crystals. What they were he did not know. At first he 
took them to be rock crystals of some kind, possibly 
quartz. Then he took them to be glass. Bending over 
them, he fingered them appraisingly. They were too beauti- 
ful to be glass. If it were not for their number he would have 
said they were diamonds. Perhaps they were diamonds. 
Perhaps he had discovered a diamond mine. He had never 
seen diamonds mined—perhaps they occurred in deposits 
like this. , 

Anyhow he had found them and they were his. 

“Tt can’t be,” he thought. “They’re just crystals.” 

Again he ran his astonished fingers through them. A 
man does not have to know diamonds to see their beauty. 

“They're just quartz or something,” he repeated. “Just 
quartz, or glass, or something. Maybe I can tell. If 
they’re diamonds they're hard enough to scratch anything. 
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If they’re glass they won’t scratch this red stone I found, 
but if they’re diamonds they will. I’d better try them 
out.” 

Holding the fragment of stone that looked like garnet be- 
tween his fingers firmly, he drew one of the crystals across 
it. The crystal scratched it with ease. 

“The red stone might be soft itself,’”’ he thought. 
it’s as soft as glass I can scratch it with steel.” 

Fishing in h's pocket for his time-worn knife, he opened 
it at its broken file blade. Then he tried its sharp corner 
upon the red fragment. The steel refused to scratch it. 

“That stone’s hard all right,” he decided. ‘“‘The other 
stone scratched it all right. They’re diamonds all right— 
these crystals. They’re worth money all right. I’m a rich 
man all right.” 

But as that realization swept over him, another likewise 
swept over him. He had found half a pint of diamonds, and 
undoubtedly they were worth a fortune, but he had found 
them in the full sight of his three companions. Of these, 
one was a murderer, one was a yegg, and the third was a 
burglar. All three were fresh from San Quentin prison. 
Once let them suspect him of having found diamonds 
anything might happen. 

“Anything might happen—to me,” he thought. 
got to cut loose from this bunch, and do it quick.” 

Meanwhile he had to gather up his diamonds. Up to this 
moment his actions had been leisurely and casual. Now 
they’became nervous and hurried. He had already untied 
his bandanna handkerchief, He now emptied its confents 
upon the ground, garnet and all, smoothed it flat, and be- 
gan transferring to its ample surface the diamonds from 
their pocket between the rocks. And because he saw that 
his companions might visit the place, he was especially 
careful to leave none behind. m 

“I’m rich,” he repeated. “I’m arich man. I own prop- 
erty. I have to be careful.” 

When he had sought out the last glittering stone from 
its crevice, he brought the corners of his handkerchief to- 
gether in a knot, tested the parcel for tightness, and stuffed 
it into his ragged pocket. Then he rose and began search- 
ing along the hill, as if for further snail shells and pebbles. 

“Diamonds!” he thought. “Thousands of dollars’ 
worth! That’s me! Rich!” 

Another thought, allied to that earlier one, crept into 
his mind as he made himself saunter along the brown 


“If 


“T’ve 


hillside. He was now rich. He could now seek out a girl he 
knew, back in his forgotten former life, and ask her to 
walk with him. 

“As if she would!” he thought then, and glanced with 
distaste upon his ragged clothing. 

He might have deceived his companions, had he not pre- 
viously made the mistake of hiding some of his actions. 
Instead of transferring the diamonds openly to his bandanna 
handkerchief he had transferred them behind the bulk of 
his body. When the tramp who was a murderer and the 
tramp who was a yegg and the tramp who was a burglar 
saw that action they guessed that there must be a cause. 
His further saunterings, intended to remove suspicion, 
merely served to color it. They began shouting to him to 
return and show them what he had found. 

Their language cannot be given, but the younger man 
understood it clearly. They were not throwing gibes at him 
now, because of his interest in grasshoppers or what not, 
but were ordering him to return. They were ordering him 
to give up his property to them—the diamonds he had 
found. He did not doubt that they would take the last 
stone. 

Unconsciously his body straightened, his head went 
higher, the muscles in his arms hardened, 

“T found them and they’re mine,” he thought. “I'll 
seed this desert with them before I give them up to that 
bunch.” 

He could have escaped from them by running, as he 
knew; he was younger, tougher, faster, The possibility of 
such an escape remained with him in his consciousness, 
even as he discarded it in favor of one more difficult. But 
he knew the desert too well. Besides, his clothing was not 
such as would commend him in case he fell into trouble. 
Instead of putting distance between him and the Sar 
Quentin men, he continued along the hillside in a sweeping 
circle, as if he meant to strike the railroad at a point nearer 
the station and then walk down the track. 

The arrival of the freight from the north gave him his 
chance. His companions ahead were seen by the train 
crew; he was not. Seizing upon a favorable moment, he 
made a dash from the shelter of the station for the nearest 
car, a C & D composite box. An instant later he had dis- 
appeared beneath its fat body. 

In the old days of wooden construction it was not un- 
common practice for a tramp to beat his way along the 


railroad by riding the brake beam. The feat required nerve 
and a watchful sense of balance, but the wooden beam sup- 
plies a not uncomfortable seat. Wooden brake beams 
have gone. The modern hobo rides the trusses of « car, 
sometimes in a hammock, or he rides the blind baggage, or 
he selects an empty and rides in comfort. 

Even as he dived under the car, the fugitive felt in his 
pocket for his diamonds. Ignoring the truss rods, which he 
could not have used anyhow, he scrambled directly to the 
rear truck, and then climbed over the axle. Here he swiftly 
braced himself upon the sharp-edged steelwork in such 
manner that the play of the brakes would not pinch his 
legs and the jar of riding would not dislodge them, to drag 
upon the ground. An air pipe overhead helped him sup- 
port his cramped body. 

Later, as the train moved on, he saw his eompenions 
standing beside the track. They seemed to be scanning the 
cars for him, but he was too nearly invisible te be seen. 

Again he felt in his pocket for his diamonds, The parcel 
remained as he had left it, intact and safe. His fingers were 
able to distinguish the separate stones through the cloth. 

“Velvet!” he thought. “I own them all—every dia- 
mond. I could buy this car if I wanted to. I’m a rich 
man. 

Then he settled back to endure the strain of the jarring, 
swaying ride down the grade. 


au 


HE three San Quentin men watched their arrival with 
interest. The prisoner in front—the talking prisoner 
descended from the too high car steps with a lurch, where- 
upon the handcuffs attaching him to the deputy at his heels 
straightened with a sharp jingle aes of coins shaken in a 
child’s tin bank. The second prisoner did not stumbie, but 
his deputy did, and the handcuffs connecting them like- 

wise straightened sharply. The sheriff descended last. 

“Now show us,” the San Quentin men heard him say to 
the first man out. 

“It’s like I told you,” replied the prisuner. “We hid 
them in the culvert past the siding, see? They're inside the 
culvert,” 

The sheriff grunted something that was not heard. His 
party set out at once, for the afternoon was waning. The 
San Quentin men leisurely followed. They did not mean to 

(Continued on Page 2278) 

















“Now Will You Tell Me What You Did With the Diamonds You Stole?’ They Heard the Sheriff Demand 
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“Whe is That?"’ 


have starved to death quietly in a back room Pete 

Jones encountered Sarah Blanche Newby in her 
office at the corner of Hollywood Boulevard and Vine 
Street, which, as every polished person knows, is the true 
center of modern art, culture, civilization and advance. 
Mr, Jones wes an incompetent-looking young man with a 
weak chin and a timid emile. There was something tragic 
in his pallor, and his blue eyes looked out drearily upon an 
unresponsive world. 

Miss Newby was officially the only young and pretty 
business agent on the boulevard. Her chin was round and 
firm. Her manner was brisk and there was decision in her 
geetures. Were her cheeks rosy, touched up a bit? Cer- 
tainiy. Was there an extra dash of carmine upon her full 
lips? Was the back of her neck shaved? Without a doubt. 

Mere chance toek Peter Jones into the Newby Agency — 
chance and @ deep-toned, thin-faced actor named Hale, 
who faintly knew Jones and who had business with Miss 
Newby cencerning a job. While the actor talked in the 
usual repressed way of movie people out of work, Pete 
Jones sat rigidly upon the extreme edge of a chair, his hat 
beside him and a book under his arm. He trembled slightly 
and unobtrusively. Miss Newby concluded her brief busi- 
ners chat with the Theapian, ruffled her curls and glanced 
across the room at the pale stranger. 

“Who is that?” she inauired in a low tone. 

“That,” repiied the acter, “is Mr. Peter Jones, the 
novelist, fle writes under the name of Fergus Spind.” 

“{ would like to meet him,”’ said Miss Newby. 

‘Certainiy.”’ 

The actor arose and summoned Pete. Mr. Jones stood 
up politely and started to cross the room but did not reach 
the side of Miss Newby's desk. Instead, he toppled over 
in the exact center of the office rug, where he lay comfort- 
ably, staring at the ceiling. His book, Robes of the Night, 
fell beside him, with the pages open at the place where the 
hero orders a sirloin steak and onions, 

“That's funny,” remarked the actor, bending in inquiry. 

1 don't believe Jones drinks.” 

“TI don’t believe Jones eats, either,’ suggested Sarah 
Blanche, who, being an agent, knew something of young 


ae two weeks, or maybe three, before he would 


She Inquired in a Low Tone. 


novelists in Hollywood, particularly young zealots with 
only one novel under their belts. 

They sprinkled the fallen one with drinking water until 
he revived, and presently the actor hurried away upon 
other imaginary business. Mr. Jones smiled sadly and 
sank into a leather chair, and the girl regarded him with a 
query in her bright brown eyes. p 

“You are better now?” she asked. 

“Yes.”’ he assured her, “I’m all right now. Just a touch 
of the sun.” 

“If you are a novelist,” continued Sarah, ‘‘what you 
need most in Hollywood is an agent. I am an agent for 
actors, authors, extra people, publishers and others, and I 
shall be glad to represent you, Mr. Jones. The first thing 
I usually do for a client is to buy him a meal.” 

“Thank you,” said Peter, a far-off and foody gleam in 
his eyes, 

“* How long since you have had a meal?”’ 

“If you mean a full meal,” replied Pete—-‘‘a meal at a 
table, with dishes—if you mean that kind of a meal, I 
should say about three months.” 

“Heavens and earth!" said Sarah, and they repaired 
immediately to the Dag and Duck and began the forma- 
tion of an acquaintance that is beginning to leave foot- 
prints upon the sands of time. 

“This man,” Sarah reflected, looking at Peter while he 
ate, and noting the lines of his chin and the droop of his 
shoulders, “needs looking after.” 

“Where do you come:from?” she inquired. 

“Kansas City,” said he in a more animated way; and 
Sarah was quick to notice that he looked better when he 
smiled. 

“Tell me about yourself,”” she commanded, and Mr. 
Jones lighted a cigarette, asked if he might have another 
cup of Java, and began discussing facts which had pre- 
viously interested no 

He had come, he said, from Kansas City to sell his novel 
to the movies, because he believed it contained a majesti 
and superior story, and because he needed money. He 
knew, from what people said back in Kansas City, that the 
movies were filthy with lucre and tossed away thousands 
and thousands to persons who had good novels. 


“That,"’ Replied the Actor, ‘ie Mr. Peter Jones, the Novelist" 


“Is this your first book?" Sarah inquired sympathet- 
ically. 

“First, only and last,”’ said Peter. “And not under my 
name either. Peter Jones would go well on the back of a 
gravel truck, but not on a book, so I took the name of 
Fergus Spind.”’ 

The lady nodded and the slowly filling gentleman re- 
vealed minor facts. He had peddled his book in person, 
passing from studio to studio and conferring lengthily with 
office lads at gateways. He had trudged hither and yon, 
holding his book in his hand; but it appeared that the lofty 
powers were without interest, either in the man or his 
volume, which was bound in black covers and splashed with 
curly green letters. 

He tried in vain to enter the magic portals where he 
could show officials how his novel glorified romance and 
young love and would make a master film. The haughty 
ones scorned him. He sat for days in outer offices, with the 
shaved and the unshaved, holding his Robes of the Night 
upon his knee and thinking of his diminishing capital. 

One or two studios commanded him to leave his tome 
with the boy and to call again. Expert opinion agreed that 
Robes was mild and harmless balderdash, written by a 
bungler who apparently knew nothing of life, liberty, love 
or the pursuit of happiness. 

Peter Jones moved subsequently to a smaller room én a 
far-off street and discovered that the human machine will 
go indefinitely without food. Occasionally he rode along 
with the free real-estate excursions, hoping there would be 
sandwiches. 


Now there are agents and agents in the land of the 
movies, male and female, and the latter are often hoarse 
and stocky individuals wearing brown suits and lacking 
little but a derby hat and a bulldog pipe. Sarah Blanche 
Newby was as none of these. She was a blooming damsel, 
with cute mannerisms which she carefully elided from her 
business hours, She could be astonishingly firm when it 
was needful, and boost a movie magnate a thousand dollars 
without the fticker of an eyelid. From the first she felt an 
unaccountable longing to mother the literary waif upon 
her doorstep. 
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“How long have you been in Hollywood?” she asked. 

“Six months,” said he. 

‘Have you tried to get a job?’’ He shook his head. “I 
will see if I can’t get you something to do,” said Sarah. “It 
won’t be much, for you don’t know much about the’ busi- 
ness; but it will keep you going.” 

“Thank you,” said Peter. ‘‘ My book is up in your office. 
Maybe you can sell it some day.” 

“T will read it,’’ she promised. “Meantime, as your 
agent, I shall advance you enough money to tide over.” 

The first job for Peter was a batch of piecework from 
Poverty Row. It consisted of writing the titles for a newly 
finished picture, and the sum involved was thirty dollars, 
which is the bottom price for a title.job. 

Poverty Row is the strange and incredible land of the 
quickies. The quickies move in their own domain and 
have nothing to do with the other and more pretentious 
activities of Hollywood. 

They form a distinct and somewhat sneered at branch 
of the movie industry, with their own methods, legends, 
prices, people and standards. Quickies are photodramas 
that are never advertised and hence are never heard of by 
ordinary folk in the evening search for something new to 
look at. 

Poverty Row is not a place of tin cans, rusty fire es- 
capes, clotheslines and browsing goats. Not atall. It is 
a pretty street in Hollywood, with neat lawns,trimmed 
hedges, concrete walks and small stucco office buildings in 
shades of brown and gray. 

Calm-eyed gentlemen sit behind mahogany desks and 
give brisk orders to underlings. Business moves rapidly 
and inexpensively. Sums are mentioned in dollars instead 
of hundreds or thousands. The calm-eyed gentlemen are 
experts who know the secret of making a complete five-reel 
motion picture for two’or three thousand dollars. One 
week seems to be par for five reels, hence the appellation 
implying haste. 5 

In the pretentious studios a drama costs from seventy- 
five thousand to four hundred thousand and upward. 
Second-line shops produce masterful things in film for 
thirty and forty thousand, and in the far-down studios, 
comedies and tragedies of standard length are hustled out 
for fifteen and twenty thousand. 

Then comes Poverty Row, which is the last trench. The 
plan there is to make the movie for three thousand, or two, 
do it in a week and sell it Saturday night for five thousand 
and let the buyer make what he can. The actual low-price 


record seems to be sixteen hundred dollars for five snappy 
reels of comparative entertainment. 

Pictures from the Row are never shouted in the market 
place, but are immediately sold and forwarded to a public 
that eagerly awaits. They can later on be found in the back- 
street theaters of large cities, in the slums and in the small 
towns of the land, where the theater is no gilded temple, 
but a lodge, or a fraternity hall, movies two nights a week. 

The producers purchase the leavings of other and more 
ambitious films and hack them into shape with consid- 
erable ingenuity. They buy bits here and there from the 
film libraries, hire a well-known actor for a single day, 
shoot him steadily and scatter him throughout the picture. 

In Poverty Row, Mr. Peter Jones earned his first honest 
money and bought a shirt, which he needed. He learned 
about the rapid and inexpensive making of movies, and 
how to write scenes and subtitles; what the movies 
mean by “suspense,”’ “‘drama,"’ “action,”’ “motivation,” 
“punch” and “box-office value.’ 

He became, as time went on, better friends with Sarah 
Blanche Newby, thoroughly appreciated her and her good 
deeds, and, when he had money, purchased little gifts for 
the lady. On the other side, she read his book, which was 
a:man’s job anywhere. She read it carefully, but she did 
not tell him how fragile it was; instead, she mereiy said 
that she thought she could dispose of it to the movie folk if 
given plenty of time. 

In the particular Poverty Row studio wherein Peter pur- 
sued his education, a genius named Mike Hartz presided, 
and it was Mr. Hartz who talked with Peter on an after- 
noon in the sun. 

““We wouldjlike something new from you, Mr. Jones,” 
said Mike, sitting upon the edge of Pete's table and shading 
his eyes. Peter assumed an inquiring expression and saiti 
nothing. “Something new,”* continued Mike gently, in the 
tone of one who never expects to find anything new in this 
world. ‘We have made the automobile story a good many 
times—a good many times.” 

He exhaled a gentle sigh, as one will when talking of an 
old and valued friend. 

“Tt is a good story,” he went on. “It always was good, 
and there is nothing experimental about it. We sell it and 


’ 


_it always makes money for the man who buys it from us, so 


we know it’s good, and we have no kick coming. But there 
are times when I feel I would like to make another one and 
let this one rest. Maybe you can think up something, Mr. 
Jones.” 


“T certainly will try,” said Peter, who realized that he 


was being treated nicely. 


Now the automobile story has been riding around Pov- 
erty Row for lo! these many years; and it is a grand old 
stand-by, its theme well worn, but still rugged and almost, 
as you might say, sempiternal. It changes but slightiy as 
the months pass. The managers bequeath it a different 
title with each fresh production to encourage the gay and 
gallant public. The companies shoot it in widely varying 
localities—sometimes with mountains, sometimes with the 
sea in the distance; but the essence of the tale remains un- 
changed from season to season, and here it is in a nutshell: 

A rich old cuss manufactures motor cars. Usually he 
smokes large cigars and wears whiskers, though the whisk- 
ers may be left off. He has a daughter named Adelaide, or 
possibly Iris, who is inevitably a pretty flapper. The rich 
old cuss employs a handsome young dog of a fellow in his 
factory, hammering away at the automobiles, If he is not 
in the factory he strolls about the salesroom in the nicest 
possible college clothing. Sometimes he is a mechanic, and 
in that event he can smear himself with lubricating oi] and 
look devilish. This impudent young squirt is called Jim or 
Bill, both good short subtitle names; and, of course, he 
falls in love with his employer's only daughter, despite the 
horrible difference in their financial ratings. Love interest 
is thus chucked into the fabric from the beginning. 

Another rich old cuss makes a rival automobile, and at- 
tempts to hire Bill away from Iris’ father, or to bribe him 
to disclose the secret, which is always a rather vague secret 
and has something to do with the way Iris’ old gentieman 
puts his cars together. Misunderstandings arise, and 
everybody in the film is sure that Bill is a dirty dog, with 
no honor, character or manliness; but the audience knows 
perfectly well that Bill is a noble soul, filled to the bursting 
point with high ideals, and will lay down his life for Iris 
at a moment's notice. Iris is apparently unaware of this 
sentimental fact, regards Biil as a sneaky scoundrel and goes 
on spurning him from reel to reel until the audience gets 
ill over the whole business. 

The big race is arranged to fit in at the finish of the five 
reels, where a race ought to be, and is designed to prove 
which old cuss makes the better automobile. Sometimes 
it is a cross-country race, with the madly careening cars 
dashing from bump to bump; and sometimes it is a mere 
racetrack race, at which anything can happen, especially 

(Continued on Page 196) 














Hymie Grinned and His Eyes Disappeared. 


“Don't Tatk Foolish,’’ He Said. 


“Seven Hundred and Fifty a Week for a Novetist"* 
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MORMONS AND WHAT NOT 


r HE fairest, gloss- 
jest and most 
prominent of the 


foundaticn stones 
upon which fame is 
built are occasionally 
of a nature to send a 
series of sharp shoot- 
ing pangs through the 
astral bodies of thore 
by whom the fame was 
slowly and painstak- 
ingly erected. 

The French states- 
man Morny kept his 
name green in the 
mind of posterity by 
concocting a sauce for 
fish. Sir Isaac New 
tan received millions 
of doliars ef free ad- 
vertising because an 
apple bounced on his 
head and shocked him 
inte discovering the 
law of gravity. Wil- 
liam Ewert Gladstone 
is noted for the trav 
eling bag to which he 
was addicted. The 
mention of 
George Washington's 
name evokes prima- 
rily the sacred picture 
of the fallen cherry 
tree. Abraham Lin- 
eoin, aa is well known 
to the modern youth. 
prepared for the pres- 
idency almost exclu 
sively by splitting 
rails. Calvin Cool 
idge may live in the 
minds of future 
schoolboys because l 


mere 





By KENNETH L. ROBERTS 


spotty texture of the 
foundation on which 
their fame rests. 





EV7— 


Brigham Young 
and the Mormons 
have other and better 
things to their credit 
in Utah than extra 
wives; but the new- 
comer to the state is 
unable to consider the 
other things until he 
has in hoarse whis- 
pers sought informa- 
tion on polygamy. Itis 
difficult for him to be- 
lieve that the Mormon 
Church has forbidden 
polygamy for more 
than a third of a cen- 
tury, and that the 
Mormons no longer 
indulge in that pecul- 
iar and hazardous 
pursuit. He is loath 
to credit the fact that 
the percentage of male 
Mormons who had the 
courage or the price to 
struggle with more 
than one wife in po- 
lygamy’s busiest days 
was only three out of 
every 100. 





Fact Finding 


T MIGHT be re- 

marked in passing 
that the number of 
wives acquired by 
Brigham Young is al- 
most the only subject 
that can be discussed 
in Utah without giv- 








PROTO GY LINK TIFFANY STUDIO 


Mormons at Play. 


Ca0t*, UTan 


he took intermittent 
exercise on &@ me 
chanical horse and 
once remarked, “They hired the money, didn’t they?’ 

The westbound traveler, numb from the monotony of 
the Weatern plains, unexpectedly finds himself in a broad 
and fertile valley, bounded on either side by towering snow- 
capped mountain ranges. The fields are green, and sepa- 
rated here and there by long ranks of lancelike poplar 
trees. Simple farmhouses, built of adobe bricks in long- 
gone days and emanating an aura of early New England or 
Pennsylvania, nestle among wide-spreading cottonwoods 
and masses of shrubs. Refreshed by the spectacle, the 
traveler institutes inquiries and is 
informed on what seems excellent 
authority that the smiling valley, 
with ita saw-toothed mountain rim, 
is one of many similar valleys that 
constitute the state of Utah. 

“So,"’ says the traveler, peering 
curiously at the iandscape—‘‘so this 
is Utah!" 


What a Mormon Looks Like 


ND since the human mind is what 

it is, his eye hunts eagerly for 

a Mormon, and the name of Brig- 

ham Young comes up out of his inner 

consciousness and gambols spor- 

tively on the surface. Utah and 

Mormons and Brigham Young are 

names that automatically go to- 

gether, just as Weber and Fields go 
together, or pork and beans. 

It is hard te say what the traveler 
expects to see when he looks for a 
Mormon. He would probably deny 
indignantly that he expected to see 
a large, rough-looking man with 
lambreauins, followed by several 
wives; but there is little doubt that 
he expects to see a person differing 
radicatly from the ordinary run of 





From Left te Right: 


W. Nibley and Senator Reed Smoot 


clothes. It is in the back of his head, at any rate, that 
Mormons have devoted themselves with great persistence 
to having a lot of wives, and that Brigham Young achieved 
fame by marrying one of the largest aggregations of 
blushing brides since the days when Solomon set up a new 
series of marrying records for all subsequent polygamists 
to shoot at. 

This leads us back to the hypothesis advanced in the 
opening paragraph, to the effect that the ghosts of famous 
men must frequently moan dismally over the somewhat 


Stephen H. Love, W. H. Wattis, President Heber J. Grant, Counsetor Chartes 


ing rise to serious dif- 
ferences of opinion 
among and between 
Mormons and non-Mormons. They will argue bitterly 
over nearly every other subject connected with Utah and 
supply the investigator with widely divergent facts on each. 
One goes to a prominent non-Mormon— playfully desig- 
nated as a Gentile in Mormon circles—and asks him to 
state the color of the whiskers worn by that celebrated 
Utah scout and trapper, James Bridger. 
““White!”’ says the non-Mormon with great positiveness. 
So one hastens to another prominent non-Mormon and 
asks him the same question. 
“Black!” says the second non- 
Mormon with equal positiveness. 





To make quite sure, one goes to a 
Mormon and asks him. This time 
he is more than likely to be told that 
Bridger’s whiskers were brown. 

Ask two residents of Salt Lake 
whether the Mormon situation is a 
frequent source of conversation at 
formal dinners, and one of them re- 
plies ‘‘We talk about nothing else,”’ 
while the other declares firmly “It 
is never mentioned.” 

Utah is a baffling locality in which 

. to try to get at the facts, and the 
only accepted fact seems to be that 
Brigham Young had twenty-seven 
wives. A proper understanding of 
the magnitude of this number will 
probably be obtained by those who 
ponder the fact that a ballet of six- 
teen Tiller Girls is usually sufficiently 
large to make any stage seem 
crowded. 

It is a very different matter when 
one undertakes to find out how many 
grandchildren, grandnephews and 
grandnieces are chalked up to Brig- 
ham Young’s credit. The Mormon 
Church is heavily supplied with 
bishops, and there appear to be more 








humanity, Heexpects him, possibly, 
to have a different shape, or at ‘ 
least to wear noticeably different 


PROTO. GY THOMAS, SALT LAKE GrTY 
The Office Buitding of the Mormon Church, Satt Lake City. Just Beyond it are the Lien House 


and the Beehive House, in Which Brigham Young Dweit in Amity With His Many Wives 


to the quarter section in Utah than 
there used to be princes in South 
Russia, where everyone who owned 
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more than six pigs and an 
extra pair of trousers au- 
tomatically acquired the 
title of prince. Bishops, 
however, are scarce by 
comparison with Brigham 
Young’s grandchildren. 

Many Mormons pretend 
to think that the numbers 
of Brigham’s grand- 
descendants can easily be 
counted by anyone who 
has access to an adding 
machine and a free after- 
noon. 

But argumentative 
Gentiles of the noisier sort 
are free to declare that 
these grand-descendants 
will soon be numerically 
superior to Utah's chief 
crop, sugar beets. 

As soon as the visitor to 
Utah has partially satisfied 
his morbid curiosity con- 
cerning polygamy, and has 
disappointedly discovered 
that Mormon men, women 
and children bear a strik- 
ing resemblance to an un- 
usually healthy assortment 
of Massachusetts, Texas, 
Indiana or California Epis- 
copalians, Congregational- 
ists or Lutherans, he 
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hear the music of the great 
organ in the Mormon tab- 
ernacle, He had a large, 
aggressive and active hand 
in everything-—-agricul- 
— ture, industry, architec- 
: ture, city pianning, the 
drama, finance, military 
tactics, education. politics, 
morale building and vari- 
ous other matters; and the 
results that he obtained 
through his own intelli- 
gence and foresight, cou- 
pled with the remarkable 
organization of the Mor 
mon Church, were such 
that his name is almost as 
ciosely identified with Mor- 
mon activities in Utah 
today, and almost as fre- 
quently mentioned, as it 
was when he was alive. 

This fact, consiclering 
that Brigham Young died 
in 1877, is enough to give 
pause to the most con- 
firmed scoffer, if not to give 
him several pauses. 


Organization 


NLESS one hasat least 
a sketchy idea of the 
highly efficient and ex- 








reluctantly begins to look 
around him to see what 
he can see. It then begins 
to dawn on him that he is in an unusual community. 

Salt Lake City, in its location, is one of the most singu- 
larly favored of all American cities. Elevated a little above 
the floor of Salt Lake Valley, it looks across the smoky-blue 
waters of the lake to a range of serrated peaks, snow- 
covered during a large part of the year. Behind it rise the 
majestic rock walls of the great Wahsatch range, also snow- 
capped from early autumn until early summer. All who 
see Salt Lake City comment on its magnificent location, 
and the residents to whom the comments are made usually 
nod their heads and agree. 

““Yes,”’ they say, ‘that feller Brigham Young was quite 
a feller. He put this town right where it belonged.” 

There is no 
crowding of houses 


Main Street, Sait Lake City, With the State Capitol in the Distance 


are so potent that the dropping of a pin at one end sounds 
to the persons standing at the other end like the snapping 
of a lady’s garter. One speaks of the impressive but 
overangular-looking temple, and of various other surpris- 
ing matters. 

“Yes,” declares the recipient of the confidences, “ Brig- 
ham Young did all those things. He certainly was a great 
feller. Yes, sir; he certainly was.” 

Brigham Young, one quickly realizes, didn’t fritter away 
all his time with his twenty-seven wives, contrary to the 
opinions so frequently voiced by uncouth barbarians from 
Eastern centers of so-called civilization who hesitate be- 
tween trains at Salt Lake City to see the sights and to 


tremely far-reaching or- 
ganization of the Mormon 
Church, one cannot prop- 
erly understand the church’s tremendous wealth and power, 
the success and contentment of Utah's large Mormon farm 
population, and the frequent passionate determination on 
the part of non-Mormons to blame the Mormons for such 
things as business reverses, political defeats, droughts, 
epidemics, hard winters, destructive thunderstorms, fam- 
ily troubles and that dragging-down sensation. 

It is common practice to speak with admiration of the 
business organization of large corporations, and there is 
little doubt that the executives whose powerful intellects 
are responsible for the economical and efficient operation 
of the countless departments and divisions of a great stee! 
company or a great oil company are entitled to a large 
amount of respect 
and esteem. There 





in Salt Lake City, 
and no traffic con- 
gestion. The city 
was laid out in ten- 
acre blocks, and 
each block was di- 
vided into eight 
building lots. The 
streets are suffi- 
ciently wide to 
permit six auto- 
mobiles to travel 
abreast on them, 
in spite of the fact 
that they were laid 
out in the days 
when a street was 
supposed to be en- 
joying heavy traf- 
fic if three buggies 
attempted to pass 
one another at any 
given time. One 
mentions these 
matters with ap- 
proval. 


Versatility 


" BAT’ DS 
right,’’ ad- 
mits one’s guide; 
“‘the way this fel- 
ler Brigham 
Young doped 
things out was a 
caution.” 

One speaks of 
the enormous tab- 
ernacle, shaped 
like the half of a 
giant roan-colored 
goose egg, and of 








is also little doubt 
that there is no or- 
ganization in the 
world that obtains 
from ite employes 
the loyalty, the la- 
bor and the results 
that the Mormon 
Church so boun- 
tifully receives 
from its 500,000 
unpaid members. 
This statement 
may possibly be 
laughed off, but 
only after a speli 
of laughing so pro- 
tracted and so 
forced as seriously 
to damage the 
most powerfu! 
laughing appara- 
tus in existence. 
Without going 
so deeply into the 
matter of organi- 
zation as to befud- 
die the lay, or 
Gentile, brain, 
then, the Mormon 
Church divides 
the territory pop- 
ulated by Mor- 
mons into districts 
that are known as 
stakes—a term 
taken by Joseph 
Smith, founder 
and champion 
prophet of the 
Mormon Church, 
from the Book of 
Isaiah, in which 








its astounding 
acoustics, which 


A Bit of Sait Lake Valley, Settied, Irrigated and Farmed by Mormons 


(Continued on 
Page 187) 
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eorge H.Jay and the Dust Hunters 


"'! Paid Gut a Lot of Insure 
ance on That — Haif-Ounce 
Premium Breaught a Mouth 
Organ, Previded stomach 
Troutie Arosee Withia Ten 

Days — end it Did’* 


OREIGN business, speaking frankly, did 
Pree greatly appee) to the well-known agent, 
Mr. George H. Jay, of 5 Finch Court, 
Southampton Row. To be exact, it hardly ever 
appealed to him. [t seemed somehow to get 
itself accomplished without any sort of appeal 
whatever for the services of George Henry; and 
that was a great sorrow to him, for if he had a 
weakness at all, it was a weakness for foreign 
things things like dollars. Probably there was 
not an agent in London more genuinely ready 
and anxious to give a kindly welcome and a real gogd home 
to a stranded dollar than the breezy Squire of Finch Court. 
Dollars, of course, came under the heading of foreign 
business at 6 Finch Court—when they came at ail, which 
was but rarely. So, for that matter, did ducats, doubloons 
and bezants—if any, which there weren't. 

There was, too, a protecting wing, a friendly fin, ever 
available at 5 Finch Court for any other form of foreign 
business, such as ivory, gold dust, jewels, oil and pleasant 
merchandise of that description. 

But it never came to be protected—at least, not until the 
morning when George's clerk, Gus Golding, brought in the 
ecard of the gentleman whose name was Hungerford 
Bourke. It was, in its way, characteristic of Mr. Bourke 
that he never gave George H. time to consider, in coniune- 
tion with Gus Golding, his advent, for he followed his card 
and Gus into Mr. Jay’s private office forthwith and 
straightway. 

The gentle George, indeed, had barely deciphered the 
copperplate before the huge Hungerford bulged into the 
room. He was so very vast in stature that the quite sizable 
office seamed to shrink almost to rabbit-hutch dimensions. 
He was as lean as he was big-framed and tall; his skin was 
very unhealthily yellow and rather baggy; the whites of 
his eyes were pale brown; the backs of his hands were 
heavily thatched with sandy hair; his beard was red and 
did not appear to fit him very well, in spite of its obvious 
sincerity; and his voice was like unto the voice of a behe- 
moth with !umbago. He leaned down from his towering 
height, laughing like a large creature braying at random, 
and “icked a big finger at the card. 

“Oh, damn the flummery!” he bellowed. “I'm Bourke— 
you're Jay. Now we're acquainted.” He favored Gus 
Golding with a topaz-colored stare. ‘ You clear,” he said. 


TLLUSTRATEDO 


By BERTRAM ATKEY 


BY GEORGE 

Gus, who had observed large lions at the zoo noticing 
him with just that topaz-hued stare, cleared forthwith, 
without grief or delay. 

“Only Daniel What’s-His-Name would want to stay in 
that lion’s den this morning,”’ muttered Gus behind the 
carefully closed door. 

Gentle Mr. Jay beamed unextravagantly at his colossal 
caller. 

“Yes, now we're acquainted, Mr. Bourke,”’ he agreed 
briefly. Then he added, in the vein which he considered 
Hungerford would most appreciate, “‘Sit’’—indicating a 
chair. ‘“Smoke’’—passing a cigar box. And finally: 
“What's your business, Mr. Bourke?” 

The big man eyed him with interest. “I want to hire a 
man—a special kind of man. I’m told You are the likeliest 
person in the City to find me the man I need, Jay.” 

“Yes? Describe him, Mr. Bourke, and I'll tell you if 
that’s true.” 

Hungerford Bourke leaned back in his chair, and, hardy 
bit of oak though it was, it creaked under the stress of the 
big man. 

“I’m looking for a man who is salted to the tropics; 
who has got his conscience under control and his courage 
ready to hand; who is used to handling natives; who has 
got some notion of business and finance; and, finally, who 
can be trusted to handle very large quantities of gold 
dust—very large quantities, Jay. Gold dust by the hun- 
dredweight—not by the ounce. That’s the man I want, 
Jay, and I'll pay you like a king to find him for me.” 

George H. nodded, smiling kind of fatherly, and, still 
adapting his tone to bis new client’s style, observed: 

“It sounds to me, Bourke, as if you want a kind of 
between an experienced missionary and a fully trained 
pirate. But I’ve no doubt [I can find him for you,” added 
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George H. “Though it will save time if I warn 
you that he will inevitably and naturally require 
to know what you want him for before he signs 
on. You see that? Please yourself, of course, 
but better tell me now why you need him.” 

Hungerford Bourke nodded, with a wide-eyed, 
greenish-yellow stare. 

‘“‘T am a man aceustomed to taking care of my 
own, Jay,” he stated. “‘And I’m not afraid to 
tell anybody what I’ve got. And I'll add to that 
statement that if I were in right health I’d be 
needing nobody to deputize for me in this business. But 
I'm not fit. I’ve got a serious knock in the gizzard, like an 
all-in, all-out, prematurely aged flivver. I’m seeing doc- 
tors about that presently; it’s why I came home. She's 
a good old gizzard and she’s been a mate to me, but just 
at present she’s laboring, and my business won’t wait for 
her to catch up. So listen, Jay. I’m a man who has raked 
the world, particularly the British Empire, for its best — 
and I’ve found it.” 

He was puffing rather fiercely on his cigar. 

“Jay, old man, I don’t mind telling you,” he bellowed, so 
forthrightly that he was also telling Gus Golding next 
door, “that I’ve found one of those places that you read 
about in history books and those publications dealing with 
dreams and their meanings. A place, Jay, where the 
natives have access to gold dust in practically unlimited 
quantities, and where no white men are encouraged 
except me. They won't trade with ordinary whites in the 
way of ordinary trade, Jay. Somebody massacred ‘em too 
severely in the old days—traders. A bunch of Spaniards, 
centuries back, I make it out. That sounds queer, 
hey? . . . Give me another cigar, will you?” 

He took it and set it afire. 

“That bunch of Spaniards are only history—a legend, 
you may say—with the present-day descendants of those 
natives. But whatever those ancient dons did to those an- 
cestors, they done it thoroughly, Jay, believe me, for I 
never saw a lot of aborigines get the wind up the way my 
lot did when I suggested doing a little business together—a 
little trading, you understand. I had wormed my way into 
the confidence of the chief, in the first place, by interfering 
with my rifle between a lion and him. Just as well I had, 
too, for they'd have smeared me at the very idea of my 
wanting to trade. It’s a sort of religion with ’em not to 
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trade with whites, see? . . . You haven’t anything in the 
nature of a powerful alcoholic refreshment close by, Jay, 
hey?” 

George produced that—an easy one to a high-class agent 
liable to be called upon by clients for anything from a 
burnt feather to a bottle of champagne. 

“So, seeing that trade was taboo,” resumed Hungerford 
Bourke, wiping his beard, “I got closer still to the king and 
introduced them to insurance; yes, good old insurance. 
And they took to it, Jay, in a way that would make a 
civilized man weep for the gluttonous greed of the average 
native—yes.”’ 

The giant paused, evidently reflecting upon some pleas- 
ant episode of the past. 

“T fixed it up with the chief first. I explained about 
commission—you’d understand about that, Jay, prob- 
ably—and he came forward like a real hard-boiled ruler, 
jaws wide open, and so on.” 

Mr. Bourke leaned forward, letting large plumes of cigar 
smoke find their own way out of his mouth, he, in his inter- 
est, forgetting to expel them. 

“Jay, old friend, they took to insurance, sanctioned by 
their chief, like young ostriches take to deserts. Believe 
me, man, I used to charge ’em premiums that would make 
the teeth in a dentist’s show case chatter with fright! For 
instance, say, one of 'em, Gumijee the lion hunter, went out 
hunting lions. Speculative, chancy business, with a soft 
metal spear, that, Jay. Well, I’d sell him a short-term 
policy before he started. One ounce of good gold dust 
would be his premium. If he returned well and hearty, 
good work—no harm done; wife glad to see him, children 
pleased; father’s come home with the lion’s skin, Gumjee 
delighted to sit facing the large can of beer brewed all 
ready for him, insurance policy expired, thing of the past— 
all well, everybody satisfied. Me with another ounce 
stacked up. Good—good work, hey? 

“‘Now suppose Gumijee got bit— crawled home all bit up 
by beasts. Naturally, a case for the insurance company. 
They—me—would cheerfully pay out on the claim. A 
couple of yards of red flannel for the wife—good bright 
flannel—well, flannelette. Doesn’t sound much, but 
you've got to bear in mind that scarlet flannelette to a 
savage lady is about what this pink—pink—crépe de 
chine, is it?—you know, Jay, that soft stuff they wear—is 


to a civilized lady. So everybody’s happy. For an extra 
half-ounce premium on my hunting policy I would throw 
in a worsted fringe to the flannelette, with a tassel or two, 
at that. ‘Stonish you, Jay, what a lot would go to the 
extra half ounce of dust for the fringe. 

“T had a whole range of insurance risks. Picked up a 
case of mouth organs down at the port. For a half-ounce 
premium I’d insure any of the tribe against stomach 
trouble. If you saw the things they eat—the quality of 
‘em and the quantity they put away—you’d understand 
that stomach trouble is one of the things they more or less 
rely on, Jay. 

“Tt was a popular policy, that. I paid out a lot of 
insurance on that—half-ounce premium brought a mouth 
organ, provided stomach trouble arose within ten days— 
and it did. They went hunting for it, you may say. 

“I exhausted the case almost at once. In less than a fort- 
night the place was as much a hell of harmonicas as London 
is a hell of saxophones. . . . No, they wouldn't trade with 
you, not on any account, but they’d gallop to insure with 
you. I had struck the insurance man’s dream of paradise. 
What I mean is that I’d got their minds completely off the 
premiums and completely onto the benefits. I was salting 
it down by the sackful, when I got a touch of fever. And 
the fever must have got me sort of delirious, for I went for 
the big thing—too soon. I started out to insure the chief's 
life, in a way, on a one-premium-only policy. Yes, for one 
payment of a ton of gold dust I guaranteed him immortal- 
ity! It was premature—an error due to delirium. 

“We started off lion hunting while his people were col- 
lecting the ton-——and, let me tell you, Jay, a ton of it wants 
collecting. First day out I got bit by a lizard—not a 
snake, but some kind of venomous lizard that infests that 
region. It was aiming for the chief, but I stuck out my arm 
for it, you may say. Couldn't very well let a man to whom 
I’d promised immortality get bit by a stinging lizard any- 
way. Hardly business, that, Jay, hey? Well, the chief was 
glad enough, of course—had me nursed by black slave girls 
in short scarlet flannelette uniforms. Rough, that, Jay. 
Anyway, I didn’t die—though the lizard did, I heard. 
Caught my fever, no doubt. 

“But that bite, whatever there was in it, certainly got 
my gizzard knocking. I had to come home, and do it 
quick. Nerves all wrong, gizzard blowing off its cylinder 
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head, liver pre-igniting; and valves—valves, Jay —-carbon- 
ized from here to Christmas. When I first landed I used to 
ery like a child at sight of a scarlet postal piliar box. Think- 
ing of the flannelette, I suppose. I’m stronger now, but 
still not fit to go back there for the rest of my dust. Walk- 
ing about now against doctor’s orders, for that matter. 
But these town doctors measured me up by town-man 
standards—me, Hungerford Bourke, one of the old wolves 
out of the Never-Never, Never-Has-Been and Never- 
Will-Be. . . . You listening?” 

“Never listened so hard in my life,”’ announced George 
Henry with curt avidity. 

“Well, there’s that money, that gold dust, out there— 
not such a mighty long journey from this office—calling for 
collection. It's got to be collected quick and by a man on 
the spot. I can’t go unless I want to perish on the way, and 
I've come to you to find me a man who can go; and not a 
man who can merely go, but one who can get my dust—yes, 
and not merely get it but come back with it. Is that 
clear?” 

“Very clear,” said George H., and added without hesita- 
tion, “I have the very man I judge you require.” 

“Where? Let’s have a look at him,” demanded Hunger- 
ford Bourke. 

George pressed a beil button. “I'll telephone for him. 
He and his wife are staying in inexpensive lodgings here in 
town. And while he’s coming here I'll tell you about him.” 

“Go ahead,” said Mr. Bourke. 

‘A man of the kind I am recommending doesn’t come on 
the market very often. He is special,” stated the gentle 
George earnestly, taking up a letter from his desk. 

“Well, mine is a special job, believe me,”’ said Hunger- 
ford Bourke. 

“This man Tattenham—Edgar Tattenham,”’ pursued 
the squire, “is a man who has been through the mill. Weil 
educated, well connected, well brought up, weil furnished 
with ideas and ideals, he started life with the sincere intes- 
tion of being good—good, Bourke. Men like you and me, 
ready to jump in and grab ours and jump out again, aren’t 
fit to light his bedroom candle. I'm being frank. I take 
your money for that, and I usually deliver the goods, Well, 
Edgar Tattenham started out some years ago a thoroughly 
good young man. But somehow he didn’t put it over, 

. (Continued on Page 172) 
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“Sit Down, Mre. Tattenham. 


And Atlow a Rough Diamond to Say That it’s a Pleasure to Set His Jungle:Weary Eyes on Your Bonny, Bonny Eugtish Pace’ 
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“Dere Goes de Ot Steepte! Hang On, Lity, Us is Launched an’ Headed fo’ Eden!” 


Aima to spend my money just as fast as I kin; 
Don't crave so heav'nly treasure whah you dies to win. 
Aime to blow my bank roll ‘fo’ it gits too late; 
Dey's a one-way traffic through the pearly gate. 
Virus MARSDEN. 


TADY LUCK had smiled at the Wildcat. “Den she 
| laugh so hearty dat now all she kin eat is soup an’ 

andl gum<irops,” the favorite of fortune exulted. ‘Me an’ 
Lily sho got punctured prosperous when dat hailstorm of 
aolid gold teeth bit us.” Reviewing the successive events 
of an evening which had left him staggering under a load 
of Lady Luck’s dividends, the Wildcat retreated from the 
harvest fleld in Gakland before any rival reaper could cut 
him down. Upholstered with five thousand dollars in cur- 
rency, he concluded that he was equipped with enough 
shock absorbers to justify a little speed. 

“Peet, lead me!’’ His feet led him toward San Fran- 
ciseo. A carbon-colored adviser trailed him. 

“Let me help you "range yo’ program, Wilecat.”’ 

“Talk fast, boy! Right now Ise cruel but courteous. 
Aims.to ketch me dat Sam Framcisco ferry. Chatter whut 
you kin an’ think de rest-—us don’t believe you ennyhow. 
Come "long, Lily, double-time dat off hip. Li'l’ pepper on 
dat leg o° lamb!” 

The trailing adviser stumbled over the mascot goat and 
shifted te a position on the Wildcat’s port side, “ Fust 
thing you needs is a sumpturious residence in some in- 
clusive white-folica districk.” 

“ Nex’ thing i gits would be a epitaph in de society news 
of de mawnin' paper tellin’ how at de eleet house warmin’ 
some delayed firemen stumbled oveh de crematized re- 
maina of dé hoat whut well-wishin’ neighbors had sot fire 
to. Naw, suh, boy~-wher de hothouse rose is lived its day 
an’ withers in de garbage can, de modest violet still holds 
away unpestered by his fellow man. Dat’s me!” 

“Whah at you gwine to live widout no residence?” 

“Anybody whut kin make hisself a tent outen green- 
backa an’ papeh de walls wid twenty-dollah bills don't 
have to worry none about no residump. When de roof is 
spent, you got de California sunlit sky, an’ when de walls 
is gone, whut of it? You gits a li'l’ mo’ of dis gran’ climate 
an’ a betteh view of de good Lawd’s promis’ land whut de 
white folks calls Sam Framcisco.” 

“Chilly when de fog comes in.” 

“Den you puts on yo’ hat. Boy, you kain't agitate me 
none wid real estate “less you throws it in chunks. An’ 
lisgzen to me, you better uncouple an’ detour yo'self outen 
dis parade befo’ | waves you a las’ farewell wid a rock in it.” 


“ Ain’t no need gittin’ uppity 'count of yo’ vulgar wealth.” 

The Wilccat stopped and exhibited a knuckle-covered 
fist. “Playmate, one mo’ step an’ I tags you fo’ taps. 
Betteh let me miss you befo’ I hits you. You betteh re- 
treat befo’ yo’ next of kin has to mortician yo’ fractions. 
Git away f'm me befo’ Oakland views yo’ pussonal remains. 
Leave limber!”’ 

A blue flame in the Wildcat’s voice scorched the wings of 
the parasite, and thereafter, trailed by his mascot goat, 
fortune’s favorite pursued his way alone to San Francisco. 
Crossing the bay, the spell of the night claimed him. The 
dark shadows on the eddying tide inspired a melancholy 
realization of his nominal isolation. ‘Prison bars of gold! 
Wish de lootenant had me. Wish li’l’ ol’ Demmy was here. 
Money ain’t nuthin’ ‘less you got friends you kin spend it 
fo’—ol’ friends whut likes you jus’ as well when you is 
broke as when you is rollin’ high.” 

On the troubled borderland of sleep, in a rented room 
above the Clover Club on Fillmore Street, the Wildcat 
mumbled a review of his predicament: ‘‘ Money don’t git 
you nuthin’ when you ain't got it—don’t git you nuthin’ 
much but trouble when you is. I feels like a blackbird in a 
gilded cage. Kain’t even flap my wings.” 

At ten o'clock on the follewing day, waking up by re- 
quest of the management, the caged blackbird discovered 
that the Clover Club had changed hands since his last 
visit. One Cassius King, lately retired from the prize ring, 
staggering under a cargo of fat, had replaced the forme? 
owner, Advised of the Wildcat’s financial status by scouts 
across the bay, Cassius King made haste to horn into the 
Wildcat's program on a profit-sharing basis: 

“Welcome to our city! Fust off you an’ me regales some 
breakfus’, an’ den whut’s de matteh wid a tour around de 
town in my private limoseen?”’ 

The Wildcat answered through the locked door of his 
room: “Who dat?” 

“Dis Cassius King speakin’.”’ 

“Sounds like a slogan. Oveh an’ above dat, whois you?” 

“Ise de new sole owner of dis Clover Club. Yo’ ol’ 
friend is gone.” 

The Wildcat opened the door. “Come in whilst I 
s'questers my feet into dese shoes.”’ He held out his hand. 
“Cash, Ise glad to meet up wid you.” 

“Much obliged. Come ‘long wid me whilst us ‘vesti- 
gates de culinorium.” 

“De whut?” 

“De eats.” 

“Mighty high-toned name.” 


** Mighty high-toned eats—if dey ain’t, us vulcanizes de 
cook. Fetch de goat along. Dey’s a li'l’ yard behind de 
kitchen whah at he kin roam.” 

“Sho will—chances is dat Lily craves a ration. Goat 
ain’t et nuthin’ ’cept a piece of rope on de ferryboat las’ 
night fo’ goin’ on two days.” 

“He mighty soon fo’git dat. My cook prides hisself on 
his refuse. Turn Lily loose in de back yard an’ come to 
yo’ own banquit.” 

Ham and eggs, waffles and coffee, buckwheat cakes and 
sausage, biscuits and persimmon jam, double it, twice 
around the track, and multiply by three. “‘Whuff! Lawd 
gosh, Cash, I figger I never did eat me such a bustin’ 
breakfus’ in all my bawn days. Whah at you say dat 
cook come from?” 

“Covington boy—got his main trainin’ in Paducah. 
Dat ain't nuthin’. Us eats again right afteh we gits back, 
an’ den you sees jus’ how homesick dese Kaintucky rations 
kin git you. Come on out to whah de limoseen is waitin’. 
Light a fire at de front end of dis seegar an’ r’ar up like a 
Feenix outen de ashes. Us drives to de beach whah de 
nigh edge of de ocean is at.” 

At the seaboard end of Golden Gate Park the Wildcat’s 
guide nodded at the Pacific with a proprietary air. Pride 
embellished his voige. 1 

“Dere you is, Wilecat! 
asked. , 

“Tol’able—fair enough as oceans go. Ise rid worse.” 
Memories of a round-trip ride in the interests of democracy 
soured the Wildcat’s reply. 

Cassius King tried again: “‘Look at dem waves! Whut 
you say to dem waves?” 

** Middlin’ fair fo’ sprouts. Dey’s too temporary. Ain’t 
nuthin’ like whut us vetrums rid de time us visited de war. 
In dem days it seemed like de ocean was ‘quipped wid 
dem permanent waves. Enryhow, Cash, I likes my water 
agile all de way through ’stead of jus’ de top layer. I likes 
it to git some place. Dese oceans jumps up an’ down an’ 
foams all de time jus’ like a Democrank convention, but 
when it comes to gittin’ enny place dey is worse dan Con- 
gress. Give me a good ol’ headstrong river like de Mis- 
sissip’. Any measly nation kin hold back a ocean, but 
nobody never rigged no hobbles on a buckin’ river. De ol’ 
Mississip’ is boosted mo’ farms into de Gulf dan dey is 
kingdoms in Europe. Any ocean kin ride you up an’ down, 
but who craves to gallop on a pump handle? I likes a river 
whut rides you steady f{’m where you’s at to where you 
aims to git. An’ when it comes to scenery—who ever 


How’s dat fur a ocean?” he 
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knowed it to change on a ocean? Ocean scenery always 
made me sick at my stummick. I craves my scenery fresh 
ev’y so often. Somehow I never could tolerate me no stale 
scenery.” 

“Boy, now you talks human!” Cassius King was quick 
to indorse the Wildcat’s scenery note. “ Wilecat, I sees yo’ 
point. De man you needs to meet is de Hon’able Punic 
Grasty. Dat man sees mo’ fresh scenery in his bizness dan 
dey is on earth. You might say he makes it. Might not 
*zackly make it, but he sho changes it around. Right now 
he’s got one contrack alone wid some Portuguese farmers 
whah at as fur as de human eye kin reach he got to take 
some measly ol’ dried-up land whah de crops is burned 
plumb yaller an’ change it to de greenes’ kind of outdo’ 
scenery, includin’ veg’tables an’ all sorts of garden truck.” 

“‘Whut you say de boy’s name is?”’ 

“Hon’able Punic Grasty.”’ 

“Whut de boy work at outside of bein’ hon’able?” 

““Nemmine ’bout de questiums. Let him reveal de whole 
truth an’ nuthin’ but de truth. Befo’ you gits through wid 
him, does yo’ Lady Luck treat you right, de chances is you 
gratifies yo’ cravin’ fo’ scenery. Git in de limoseen an’ us 
gits back to de Clover Club, whah at de Hon’able Punic 
holds out his headquarters.” 

By working fast, Cassius King, counselor and guide, was 
enabled to accomplish a meeting between the Wildcat and 
the Hon’able Punic Grasty within the hour. 

“Now dat you men is met,” the liaison agent suggested, 
following the introduction, “how "bout settin’ down an’ 
seein’ whut de cook has got fo’ lunch befo’ you talks biz- 
ness?” 

With memories of the breakfast supplied by the Ken- 
tucky marvel crowding his brain, the Wildcat voted an 
enthusiastic yea. ‘“‘Suits me. Dat breakfus’ was de 
nobles’ rations Ise et fo’ many a day.”” Seated at the table, 
the Wildcat turned toward Punic Grasty. ‘‘Hon’able, 
whut bizness did you say you was into?” 

Enjoying the complicated flavors of a mouthful of 
sausage, Punic Grasty resurrected his vocal organs after a 
deliberate interval of swallowing. “I is a pluvitor.” 

“Den whut—I means, whut is you?” 

“A pluvitor, an’ I may add dat I was a charter delegate 
to de fust Pluvitorian Congress eveh held in de United 
States.” 

The Wildcat’s eyes widened. “‘Lissen todat! Hon’able, 
Ise been round some, but I be dogged if I eveh met up wid 


whut you says you is befo’. Kina field hand step up brash- 
like an’ ax whut is dis bizness you alludes at?"’ 

“De scientific perfession which I represents is deroga- 
tory f’'m de ancient pluvitians of Egypt. De name comes 
f’m de Latin ‘plurus,’ meanin’ mo’ dan one as applied to 
drops of rain. Us furnishes localized pluvia by de exulta- 
tion of special machines in de pluvitorium. Is all dat 
puffickly clear?” 

“Sho is. Dey’s one mo’ questium I'd like to ax you— 
whut was it you jus’ said you did?” 

“IT pluves.” 

“Sounds reasonable. What I don’t see yit is does you 
pluve by de week or at so much a pluve?” 

“I pluves by de contrack. Right now my main work is 
fo’ de Portugee settlers in Salt Valley. Dey ain’t had no 
rain in dat valley fo’ two years. Ev’ything is burned up. 
My contrack wid de li’l’ city of Eden pervides dat dey pays 
me twenty thousan’ dollahs if a inch of rain falls on de sur- 
roundin’ districk befo’ Thanksgivin’ Day. Dat’s Novem- 
beh twenty-six’.” : 

“You means you is a rain maker?” 

“‘Dat’s a vulgar unperfessional name fo’ all de fakers 
whut is been imposin’ on de public since time begun. I is 
a scientific pluvitor.” 

“Hon’able, does you mean to say you kin pufform at de 
word of command?” 

“Dey ain’t no command, 'ceptin’ whut I gives. I pluves 
accordin’ to contrack or else de party of de fust part re- 
tains de money.” The pluvitor reached into an inner 
pocket of his Prince Albert coat and produced a document 
which he unfolded and handed to the Wildcat. “Read dem 
special paragrafts at de beginnin’.”” The Wildcat handed 
the document to the third member of the party. 

“‘T leaves Cash read it, Hon’able. So fur I ain’t learned 
how to handle dese writement papers.” 

“Dat’s all right, Wildcat. Dey’s lo.s mo’ folks kain’t 
read documents dan whut kin.” The rain maker addressed 
Cassius King. ‘‘ Read our new found cumrade a few things 
outen dis contrack,” he directed. ‘‘ Read him de start an’ 
den read him whah it speaks "bout de money.” 

Cassius King squinted at the paper before him and 
plowed his way through the preliminary text: 

““* Dis ’greedment, by an’ betwixt de ’corporated town of 
Eden, representin’ de Salt Valley districk, its officials an’ 
citizens, pardners of de fust part, an’ Punic Grasty, pluvi- 
tor, party of de second part, witness’ —a lot of things,” the 


reader interpolated. ‘“‘Den it comes to de money part, 
which says dat de ‘said town an’ districk of Eden, its citi- 
zens an’ officials, heirs an’ assigns, do by dese presents agree 
to pay to de said Punic Grasty, pluvitor, de sum of twenty 
thousan’ dollahs, pervided dat one inch of rain shall fal! on 
de said town an’ districk of Eden on or befo’ Thanksgivin’ 
Day, Novembeh twenty-six, in de year of our Lawd, one 
thousan’ nine hun’ed an’ twenty-five.’” 

**Dere you is, Wildcat,” the pluvitor summarized. “ Ali 
set down in black an’ white an’ good as gold, pervided LI kin 
pluvish a inch of rain by Thanksgivin’ outen de majestic 
heavens oveh an’ above de centralized districk of Eden.” 

The Wildcat stood up and held out his hand to the pluvi- 
tor. “‘Hon’able, I congranulates you. Sho looks like you 
got twenty thousan’ dollahs sewed up in a sack.”’ 

The pluvitor shook hands without much enthusiasm. He 
draped his features into a doleful mask. ‘‘ Hoi’ on, Wilecat. 
Don’t be preliminary wid dem glad tidings. Dey’s a 
mighty serious obstruction "tween me an’ dat fortune. Ise 
on’y got ten days mo’ befo’ de contrack runs out. Looks 
like Ise gwine to lose.” 

“How come you gwine to lose? Got it eli yo’ way, ain't 
you?” 

“TI got ev’ything my way ‘ceptin’ de price of de 'quip- 
ment. Nobody seems to know how luxurious de prices is 
fo’ de ’quipment I needs.” 

“How much does it.run into?” 

“Runs into mighty close to five thousan’ doliahs, in- 
cludin’ de agitators an’ de pluvitorium. De agitators alone 
is got solid-gold decimals. Of course, as fur as de pluvi- 
torium goes, slmost any po’table studio sech as dese de- 
tachable houses whut is used fo’ garage pu’ poses would 
suffice. De whole thing whut stands 'twixt me an’ losin’ 
dem twenty thousan’ dollahs is dem solid-gold decimais. 
It’s all ‘lectric, jus’ like my po’table 'quipment dat I uses 
fo’ localized heaven testin’, but dey’s on’y one ‘lectric com- 
pany whut kin put de machinery together fo’ me, an’ dey 
is mighty high-priced. Right now dey is makin’ so much 
money wid radio dey don’t care nuthin’ ‘bout decirnal- 
izin’ de machinery I needs ‘less I slaps down de cash wid de 
order.” 

“Looks to me like you could ‘a’ got a pardner to put up 
de money.” 

“Ise advertised—look at dese clippings f'm de news- 
papeh—but ev’ybody whut is answered craves to come in 

(Continued on Page 213) 
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MS ACROSS THE SEA 


FTER Doni- 
zetti, who, 
quite appro- 


By Courtney Ryley Cooper 


And this in spite 
of feverish efforts 
to combat them, 
for there are un- 





priately, runs a 
barber shop on the 
Piazza Barberini 
in Rome, had fin- 
ished waving his 
acissors at my hair 
and was repienish- 
ing his gigantic 
atomizer for a gen- 
eral gas attack of 
aqua cologne, he 
paused with a wild 
light in his eyes 
and began fishing 
ior words, 

“The signor is 
from whose part 
of America?” he 
ashed 

“The West,” I 
seid. 

He lowered the 
atomizer, He 
beamed, as though 
his greatest dream 
had come true. 

“Ah!” he ex- 
claimed. “‘ Cow- 
hoyt”’ 

‘*VYes,’’ came 
the natura! ean- 
swer, “plenty of 
‘om, 

That was fatal. 
Donizetti didn't 
understand any- 
thing but the 
affirmative. He 
called the rest of 
the sciasor wavers 
and made a speech 
in Italian. Where- 
upon they grinned 
excitedly, then 





derlying things 
about that picture 
invasion which 
amount to far 
more than the 
mere selling of so 
many feet of film. 


By-Products 


OT solong ago 
an American 
picture salesman 
led me down a side 
street in Paris toa 
typically French 
café, dance hall 
and drinking place; 
the kind of thing 
which the tourist 
rarely sees, be- 
cause it is off the 
beaten track, and 
contains only a 
few of the require- 
ments necessary to 
give a traveler the 
thrill which he so 
ardently desires. 
An orchestra 
blared at one end 
of the big expanse, 
furnishing music 
to a large floor 
packed with danc- 
ers. The space of 
the balconies and 
salon was crammed 
with tables, each 
with its patrons, 
while waiters sped 
ceaselessly to the 
filling of orders. 
“‘Now,’’ said 








stood, merely 
gawking, as at 
some strange form 
of animal, The 
cashier left her desk and came forward for a closer view, 
customers craned from their uncomfortable chairs. It was 
quite a tumult, out of which, at last, came a proud an- 
nouncement. 

“Luigi here,” said Donizetti, pointing to a proud co- 
barber, “he makes pictures too. He work here in Roma 
for the Signor Neebio in Ben Hur.” 

Thus was the secret out. Anyone from the western part 
of America, a cowboy; any cowboy, an actor in the motion 
pictures. Yet it was not an unnatural deduction in a land 
that takes anything in an exceedingly literal fashion, and 
where motion pictures are conducting a general post- 
graduate course in Americanism that is 
certainly efficacious, even if slightly exag- 


Country Desired for His Actor. 


The Submarine Scene From Mare Nestram, Made by Rex Ingram in France. Types are Easy to Find Abroad —One Sends to the 
However, in This Case the Typically German Submarine Officer is a Frenchman 


manners, American homes, modes of living, products, 
thoughts and actions via the motion pictures, in an in- 
vasion of the films which cannot really and truly be ap- 
preciated until one has seen the saturation for himself. In 
fact the American photo-play infiltration has ceased to be 
a mere invasion. It now has assumed proportions which 
have caused comment in the House of Parliament, in the 
Chamber of Deputies of France, in the governmental dis- 
cussions of Italy and Germany. There is but a small mar- 
gin left which holds it from the proportions of an absolute 
monopoly. Practically 85 per cent of the motion pictures 
which are shown abroad are of American manufacture. 


the picture man, 
“T’m going to 
show you one rea- 
son why American movies are causing the European na- 
tions to lie awake nights.” 

He pointed first to the bar, then to the dance cashier and 
the exchequer of the café proper. 

“Notice anything familiar?’’ he asked. 

I did. It was the steady plunking of fingers against 
tabulating keys—in that typically French establishment, 
where one would naturally expect to find the foreign sys- 
tem of caisse with a checker writing every sale in a book 
and the cashier taking the money and making the neces- 
sary change; the work was now being done by nine ‘cash 
registers of an exceedingly American make, 

“The pictures are responsible,” said my 
companion. “That statement isn’t a mat- 





gerated. Nor is Italy an exception. All 
Europe right now is busily engaged in 
learning that most Americans are million- 
aires, moat women bathing beauties, every 
evening meal a banquet with dancers ris- 
ing out of fountains that spring from the 
tables, half the country occupied by cow- 
boys and the rest crammed with mansions, 
To say nothing of the precocity of Amer- 
ican pete! 

“All your animals are so smart,” said a 
Frenchman to me the other day. 

“Animals?” I asked blankly. 


Seeing America by Movies 


on In every picture there is always 
some smart animal,” was the illumi- 
nating reply. ‘Perhaps it isa dog. He 
ia very smart. Perhaps it is a pig, or a 
rabbit. But they all do things.” 
Naturally, that remark was only the 
statement of an individual. *t may have 
represented an individual’s reactior.; it 
may have done much more. The Euro- 





ter of conjecture. I happened to be in the 
office when the owner of this place came 
in. He said that he had been seeing Amer- 
ican pictures with cash registers in them 
and that he had inquired from the owner 
of a theater where he had seen one of these 
pictures how he could go about getting the 
information as to whether they would help 
him in his business. The owner had sent 
him to us, not knowing that there was an 
agency for the cash register in this city. 
Naturally, we did the rest. Now, as you 
see, he has nine of the things.” 

Of course, the war was to blame for it 
there is always the war to blame for every- 
thing in Europe. However, the fact re- 
mains that there were few motion-picture 
theaters in Europe which were showing 
American pictures even as late as 1919. 
Then it was a matter of some American 
feature having-to do with the war. Then, 
too, these showings were only in such 
cities as Paris; otherwise the distance be- 
tween one Hollywood opus and another 
was a long and tiresome affair. It’s all 








pean, these days, is receiving his educa- 
tien of American customs, American 


The Western Picture is a Good Selier in AMigeria and Egypt 


changed now. One sees today posters 
bearing the familiar motion-picture names 
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of America upon the walls of villages which did not even 
possess a motion-picture machine ten years ago. One sees 
images of Felix le Chat in the store windows of small 
towns—for Felix, it seems, is a comedian le plus originel. 
One hears familiar names upon the streets as a group of 
pleasure seekers start theaterward, and they are the same 
names which send the picturegoer and his family to the 
neighborhood playhouse at home. And no longer is it a 
matter of cities; there are more than 3000 picture houses 
in France alone which purvey as their steady amusement 
diet a program which consists almost exclusively of pic- 
tures from the United States. Some 1700 of these theaters 
are in towns of 10,000 population and under. Even tiny 
Belgium is busily engaged in flickering forth American 
pictures from 700 theaters, Italy is racing France, Ger- 
many has a single group of 175 theaters which recently 
gave up the effort to show German pictures entirely and 
capitulated to the steady demand of patrons for American 
stars, while England heads the entire list. Nor is this all. 

There exists a type of picture vender in Europe— 
although his number is steadily lessening—which one does 
not see in America; the volunteer picture missionary, 
carrying onward the word of the American picture as a 
salesman would show his samples. He is an itinerant, 
making his living, as such people in the United States did 
in the early days of the picture, by carrying a small pro- 
jection machine and a few cans of films from town to town, 
and furnishing a night’s entertainment in the local theater 
or town hall. Sometimes an admission is charged; often 
the amount of money which the exhibitor receives depends 
entirely upon the worth of his show, the whole town being 
invited and a collection being taken up after the last bit of 
patched film has been run off. Almost invariably these 
are American films, forerunners of the time when the 
towns along his route of activities will tire of waiting for 
his uncertain appearance and plunge for a projection ma- 
chine of its own. 

Even this isn’t the end, for there remain districts which 
are not a part of Europe, yet feeders for it—Egypt, for in- 
stance, which gets most of its films from America, via 
France and England; Morocco, Tunis, Algeria and the 
rest of the colonies of Africa, which should be learning nice 
things about the country to which they belong instead of 
paying their money to take pictorial lessons in Amer- 
icanism. That is why a great deal of money has been spent 
within recent years in various countries of Europe in a 
frenzied effort to take the place of American pictures with 
local ones, and why even more money is to be forthcoming. 
It constitutes a condition which goes even deeper than the 
incident of the 
cash registers. 
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American Stars are as Well Known in Europe 
as at Home 


had—especially when censorship is a bit different here 
from what it is in America! When a picture is thrown out, 
it is thrown out and that is the end of it. No need for rime 
or reason. No need for even the flimsiest excuse. The pic- 
ture must not be exhibited, and one must take that for final. 

“The result is that one must know politicians, play 
every form of political game, and be as alert to political 
tricks and the forming of coalitions for the benefit of one’s 
product as though he were a Seventh Ward alderman at 
home. In it all, the greatest assistance, of course, is the 
picture-going populace. Deprive patronsof their American- 
made pictures and they stop going to the theater. That 





naturally enlists the theater owner on our side. What po- 
litical power he may have is therefore drafted for us, and 
the battle goes on, a matter of wheels within wheels; poli- 
tics attempting to stop American pictures, and by the same 
token forced to keep them alive.” 

“But why,” I asked, “should there be animosity for a 
thing which people demand? If, of course, they co de- 
mand them.” 

“Demand them?” he asked. “We couldn’t exist if it 
were not for that demand, and the fact that their liking for 
motion pictures almost amounts to the proportions of a 
strike against theaters when they are deprived of what 
they want. Of course,” he laughed, “this is not a com- 
muniqué officiel, as one would say over here; but there is 
probably not a country of Europe that would not swhsidize 
a motion-picture company for any amount of necessary 
money, if by that subsidization it could be assured of put- 
ting its own local pictures upon the screen instead of those 
of America.” 


Films as Foreign Missionaries 


“ (XERTAIN interests in Italy, for instance, are right now 
150,000,000 lire the losers for having tried to combat 
American pictures with Italian ones. The effort has not 
been successful. The American stars went right on draw- 
ing their audiences, the American pictures went right on 
getting their bookings, while the Italian ones suffered. 
“In Germany, the same thing was tried with a combine- 
tion of theaters and production. Cheap pictures were 
turned out by the score. The public wouldn’t have them, 
with the result that the great chain of theaters now has its 
reciprocity agreement with American producers whereby 
the German product will get a certain percentage of the 
business and the American the rest. If a man or any set of 
men could guarantee a government that he could put na- 
tional pictures into the theaters of that country instead of 
the foreign films, guaranteeing also, of course, that the pub- 
lie would patronize them, he could play with millions over- 
night. z 
“You see, it isn’t just the pictures, or the money that 
goes into the box office, or the rentals that the theater 
owner pays, It’s something which these countries lock 
upon with a great deal more seriousness. In the old days 
we used to talk glowingly about hands across the sea and 
the benefit of closer communion with nations which we de 
sired to be friendly with us. Now it is a matter of films 
across the sea, and the nations of Europe see that America 
possesses a weapon of progress that is simply overwhelming. 
“Being a politi- 
cian,” he chuckled, 





“T would have 
you understand in 
the beginning,’’ 
the European head 
of one of the big- 
gest of American 
motion-picture 
companies told me 
witha laugh,‘ that 
I am not a picture 
salesman. Tama 
politician. All the 
men who repre- 
sent my company 
in the various 
countries of Eu- 
ropeare politicians 
also. They have to 
be. Fancy, for in- 
stance, the inci- 
dent which we 
recently faced in 
Italy!” 


Politics 


“ E HEARD 

thata board 
of censorship was 
to be appointed. 
We fought it, al- 
though we knew 
we couldn’t beat 
it. The real blow 
came when we 
learned that one of 
the proposals of 
that board of cen- 
sorship was that a 
very influential 
member of the na- 
tional board must 
be an Italian 
motion-picture 








“T naturally know 
thata nation exists 
upon its resources. 
It exists too upon 
the centralization 
of its national! 
thought. In Amer- 
ica, for instance, 
the schools don't 
urge that every 
child study the his- 
tory of Italy or the 
life story of France 
or Germany. The 
American child is 
supposed to study 
American history, 
partly because any 
person is supposed 
to be naturally 
curious about his 
native land, but 
mainly because he 
is an American 
and must have 
American ideals, 
thoughts, beliefs 
and customs, He 
issupposed togrow 
up to pay Amer- 
ican taxes, fight 
America’s battles 
and believe in 
America’s superi- 
ority. The same 
thought is true in 
any country that 
intends to live 
by the national 
pride of ita citi- 
zens. 

“To that end, a 
nation is eternally 
playing the mis- 








producer. A fine 
chance our pic- 
tures would have 





sionary. If it has 
A Scene From Mare Nostrum, Showing the Mixing of Nationalities. Hughie Mack (Right) is an American, the Boy in the (Continued on 
Center an Arab, and the Old Seaman an Ex-Strong Man From a German Circus Page 221) 
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STATE 


OMEONE tapped on the glass of the French 
S door to the upstairs study. 

“Come in,” said Harry Adams, taking his 
feet down from his secretarial desk and turning 
from the sports page of his newspaper to the 
Wail Street section. 

Miss Alys Perrin, the interior decorator, en- 
tered, closing the door behind her. 

“Good morning, Mr. 
Secretary,’ shesaid. “And 
how did the market behave 
yesterday?" 

“Won out in the tenth, 
2-1,” he said with a sug- 
gestion of defiance. “ Lis- 
ten, Goldilocks, I don’t see 
you doing such a heap of 
work around here yourself, 
that you got to step in with 
a knock the first thing in 
the morning. Ali I see you 
doing around this house is 
walking about and looking 
pretty. I wish I had your 
job.” 

“Could you fill it?” she 
said, lifting her delicately 
molded chin and turning 
about before him in the 
fashion of a cloak model. 
She was studying the room 
for its artistic possibilities, 
and may have been un- 
aware of the young man's 
admiring regard. 

This one room had been 
a trouble to her; she had 
visited it several times a 
day for the past week and 
had not yet decided the 
color scheme, 

“If ft had that movie pro- 
file and those big baby-blue 
eyes I could make a stab 
at it,” he said confidently. 
“Pardon me, Miss Perrin, 
but how do you pronounce 
A-l-y-s?”’ 

*It is pronounced Miss 
Perrin,” she said. “You 
did very well, Mr. Adams.” 

“What's the matter with 
Harry?” he suggested, 

“He's all right,” she 
said. “in his place. But 
I'm afraid that I'm taking 
your mind from your work, 
Mr. Adams. That is ie 

“Don't apologize, Miss 
Perrin,” he said, lifting a 
hand, ‘ Mind is the right 
word, I'm through forthe dayalready. I'm a fast worker.” 

“That's my impression,” she said. She lowered her gaze 
to him. “Pardon me, won't you, Mr. Adams, and I don’t 
mean to be curious, but Iam. What are you supposed to 
be doing here?”’ 

“As Mr. Karger-Kelley's financial and corresponding 
secretary,”’ he said, “I am supposed to be immersed in 
business affairs up to the cowlick. Unfortunately Mr. 
Karger-Keiiey has no business. To give him something to 
do, Mrs. Karger-Kelley furnished this office in her palatial 
country home in Greenwich, state of Connecticut, and put 
me in here, and Mr. Karger-Kelley comes in every morning 
and dictates letters to people, sassing them about his wife’s 
affairs in business English. He also asks me what is doing in 
the stock market, although Mrs. Karger-Kelley’s money is 
sewed up in real-estate mortgages, and the stock market 
doesn't mean a thing to her; but it gives Mr. Karger- 
Keliey good practice in talking business and smartens up 
the office. I guess you caught him at it.”’ 

He broke off his facetious tone, and said, “ But it’s rotten 
to kid about him. He's really a mighty good fellow, even if 
his wife shows sense in holding onto her own money. Now 
there’s a smart woman, even if—but I guess she knew what 
she wanted when she took him. And he is a very nice 
man.” 

“And for that you get thirty dollars a week,”’ she said. 

“Curious again, eh?" he taunted, “Enough for one, 
isn't it? What do you care?” 

“Not a teeny little bit, Mr. Adams,” she said, returning 
to her contemplation of the old-fashioned gilded picture 
molding. 
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Harry Had a Complete and Rounded Impression That Semeone Had Stepped Into or Out 
of the Bedroom With Exceeding Briskness 


He rose and walked up and down, frowning, stopping be- 
fore her to frown into her uplifted and abstracted face. 
On the second turn his frown wavered when he stood to 
stare at her; his eyebrows went up, and the corners of his 
lips sank, and he lifted a hesitating hand to her. Her ab- 
straction became quite complete, statuesque. Under the 
fatuous tenderness of his gaze her oval face was innocent of 
expression, utterly serene. And then her lips rounded in a 
soundless whistle; she shouldn't have done that just then, 
even if she had to express contemplation somehow. 

Harry Adams paled with sudden resolution. He raised 
his other hand, too, moved toward her, and shot a penetrat- 
ing look at the lace-curtained French door. His hands 
sank; the fierceness faded from his mobile face. “Now 
what was that?” he said in a conversational tone. He 
strode to the door, opened it and stepped into the stair hall. 

Across the hall was the door to the Karger-Kelleys’ bed- 
room. The boring glance that Harry Adams had shot at 
the scrim on the l’rench door had passed right through it, 
quite as Harry had warily invended, and had brought up 
against a figure silhouetted by the daylight from the bed- 
room. The figure had been printed against the rectangle of 
brightness for but an instant, and was then gone with the 
closing of the door; and yet Harry had a complete and 
rounded impression that someone had stepped into or out 
of the bedroom with exceeding briskness—with a briskness 
that suggested an emergency and an imperative need for 
haste. Harry wanted to know about it if a situation re- 
quiring such twinkling speed had arisen in the leisured 
household of the Karger-Kelleys, where clocks were con- 
sidered to have done their bit when they chimed sweetly 
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and looked expensive, and were permitted to 
suit themselves in the inessential point of indi- 
cating time. There had been a disquieting 
furtiveness about that figure. 

“Cluney, perhaps,”’ re- 
flected Harry, knocking on 
the bedroom door. “But 
since when is he making it 
so snappy?” 

He opened the door 
slightly, calling, “Cluney !”’ 

There was no answer. 
He pushed the door wide 
and surveyed the room. 
The twin beds were tossed; 
the room had not yet been 
madeup. The morning sun 
shone on the disordered 
toilet things on a dresser, 
slighting the palesilver and 
the unresponsive tortoise 
shell, focusing on a small 
object that glowed and 
flashed as with an original 
radiance. Harry guessed 
what it was; it was Mrs. 
Karger-Kelley’s diamond 
necklace with diamond- 
and-emerald cross. He had 
seen her wearing it, and 
had heard talk of it—a dis- 
cussion of its insurable 
value. It was thoughtless 
to expose it so. 

Ah, but perhaps — 
He strode into the room. 

He went straight to Mr. 
Karger-Kelley’s clothes 
closet, and seized the knob 
to yank the door open. 
The door seemed to be 
held against him, and was 
then pressed out suddenly. 
Harry jumped back. 

Cluney stepped from the 
closet. Cluney was Mr. 
Karger-Kelley’s man, val- 
eting him and officiating 
as a footman on occasion. 
He was a pale and bony 
man of average height and 
middle age, partly bald; 
the brown iris of his left 
eye was clouded by gray. 

Mrs. Karger-Kelley had hired him and approved of 
him quite, saying that he had good style. 
“Good morning, Mr. Adams,” said Cluney, evi- 
dently dissimulating surprise at the encounter. ‘“‘I 
did not startle you, I trust?” 
He turned to switch off the electric light in the 
clothes closet. The closet, within which Mr. Karger- 
Kelley’s garments hung in faultless array, was almost a 
chamber in itself, being six feet deep and five feet wide. 

“I didn’t know who it was,” said Harry, looking chal- 
lengingly at Cluney. Hang it, the fellow didn’t have to 
pop about so. Harry turned his back on the valet, took up 
the necklace, dropped it into a small drawer in the top 
shelf of the dresser, and turned the key on it. The key had 
been in the lock; Harry put :t in his pocket and walked 
from the room, glancing behind him several times. 

He crossed to the study and sat again at his desk, but 
turning his chair so that he commanded a view of the 
dresser through the open doors. Cluney appeared in 
Harry’s lane of vision, coming from the clothes closet, and 
being at all times remote from the dresser. Cluney closed 
the door behind him and went off. But Harry’s anxiety 
for his employers’ carelessly exposed valuables had been 
aroused, and he watched the bedroom door, waiting for 
‘Mr. Karger-Kelley; he would hand Mr. Karger-Kelley the 
key to the drawer, discreetly wording a rebuke. Miss 
Perrin had left the study, unkissed and unkind. 

He had seen Mr. and Mrs. Karger-Kelley through the 
windows of the bedroom. They had been standing out on 
the lawn, at a point where they commanded a view of the 
windows in both exposures of the bedroom. With them 
was Mr. Gorman, a local architect. Mrs. Karger-Kelley, 
for want of something more important to fret about, had 
become impatient with her square and boxy Colonial 
mansion and had decided that the thing to do was toshear off 
a gable and thus give the corner of her house the correct 
English line. Now Harry heard them talking as they 
mounted the stairs. 
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Mrs. Karger-Kelley said, “I think it ought to be raised 
to twenty-five thousand dollars, Mr. Pease, on account of 
everything going up. Only ten thousand dollars’ insur- 
ance is not enough, don’t you think? I left it out for you in 
case I was called away. I had the settings tightened in 
Tivoly’s last month, and they said it would be worth 
twenty-five thousand dollars nowadays. Phil! J 
Where’s Mr. Karger-Kelley? Come up here, will 
you? What’s that? Certainly you’re wanted to witness.” 

She was a stout and florid lady, petulant but basically 
good-natured. She had married Mr. Karger-Kelley a year 
before. ‘‘A real romance, my dear. Oh, I tell you!”’ She 
had been a Mrs. Karger, fair, fat and forty-four, when her 
widow’s weeds got on her nerves. She had gone to inspect 
a Park Avenue apartment; the renting agent who showed 
her through was a Mr. Philip Kelley—tall, suave, drooping, 
with a weak hack, violet eyes and beautifully gesticulat- 
ing hands. 

She had fallen in love with the six-thousand-a-year 
apartment and the two-thousand-a-year renting agent, 
had rented the one and married the other, and they all 
lived together in the Park Avenue house, summering in 
equally fashionable Greenwich. 

“Yes, my angel,’”’ said Mr. Karger-Kelley, suave as al- 
ways, and even more drooping, as he hung in the doorway 
of the bedroom behind them. 

“Where is it?’’ said Mrs. Karger-Kelley in the bedroom. 

“Where’s what?” asked Mr. Karger-Kelley unintelli- 
gently. 

“The necklace! I left it right here on the dresser. Did 
you take it, Phil?” 

“I?” said Mr. Karger-Kelley with unnecessary emphasis, 
“But it isn’t gone, is it? Hello, the necklace is gone. Yes, 
you left it right there; I remember that. By Jove, some- 
one has made off with it! Not a bit of doubt of it. By 
Jove, stole it! Positively, my angel. What had we better 
do? Well, you'll just have to go home again, Mr. Pease, 
until we find it again. Nothing for you to do here. By 
Jove, this is annoying, isn’t it, just? There’s where you 
left it, my dear; right on that identical spot.” 

“Right there?” said Mr. Pease, scowling at the indicat- 
ing tip of Mr. Karger-Kelley’s beautiful finger. ‘Rather 
careless way to throw ten thousand dollars’ worth of jew- 
elry around, I’ll say.” 

“Twenty-five thousand,” said Mrs. Karger-Kelley. 
“Where's the key to this drawer? Though I’m sure I put 
it right here; didn’t I, Phil?” 
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“Ten thousand is all my company is obligated for,” said 
Mr. Pease, “‘and it’s enough and plenty to be left around a 
dresser. If you tell me it’s gone, we'll have the police in 
right away.” 

“Oh, it’s gone, Pease, rely on that,”’ said Mr. Karger- 
Kelley. ‘But I don’t know about calling the police and 
getting all upset, do you, my angel? And I don’t want to 
take advantage of Mr. Pease in any way. After all, my 
angel, it was our own fault very largely ——” 

“Phil, you can talk more like an idiot than any man I 
know who doesn’t keep company with a guardian,” snapped 
Mrs. Karger-Kelley. “‘The insurance company is responsi- 
ble, and if they want to be mean about it we’ll take their 
ten thousand dollars, just because we’re an hour too late. 
Where’s that key? Where’s Bertha?” 

She hurried out into the hall, followed slowly by the 
others, and screamed, “ Bertha!” 

She ran down the stairs. 

Harry Adams had taken in this scene with enjoyment. 
It seemed to him that Mrs. Karger-Kelley deserved a good 
scare. 

If her necklace had really been stolen, there would 
have been a fine to-do in the house, with everybody under 
suspicion of being the thief, and probably jawed and bul- 
lied by the police; arrested, likely. 

Mrs. Karger-Kelley was at the foot of the stairs, heading 
upward with the sought-for Bertha, when Harry strolled 
causally out into the hall, holding up the key. 

“There's the key Mrs. Karger-Kelley is looking for,”’ he 
said cheerfully, tendering it to his employer. ‘I saw the 
necklace on the dresser, and I went in and put it in the 
drawer and locked it up, and here’s the key.” 

“How did you come to—I don’t quite understand this, 
Adams,” said Mr. Karger-Kelley, taking the key slowly. 
He turned and bolted into the bedroom and thrust the key 
into the drawer lock. He puiled open the drawer, looked 
inside, put in his hand and moved it about, and cried, 
“Where?” 

“What’s that, sir?” asked Harry, entering the bedroom. 

“See for yourself, Adams,” said Mr. Karger-Kelley, 
stepping back from the dresser. “It’s not there!” 

“Well,” breathed Harry, pulling the drawer out entirely. 
The necklace was gone. 

“What is it now?" demanded Mrs. Karger-Kelley, 
bustling in. “‘Oh, you found the key. Well, it’s not there, 
is it? I knew it wasn’t there. I left it right here, I tell 


” 


you. 
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“But Adams says he put it in the drawer and locked it,”’ 
said Mr. Karger-Kelley. 

**How did he come to be in here?” asked Mrs. Karger- 
Kelley. ‘“ What were you doing in this room, Adams? . . , 
Pull all the drawers out, Bertha. . . . Yes, dump every- 
thing out! . . What were you doing here, Adams?” 

“Why,” said Harry bewilderedly, “I saw somebody walk 
in here, and I didn’t like the way they went in. i saw them 
through my door there. So I came over to see who went in 
there, and I found Cluney in the closet." 

“Cluney in the closet? What do you mean? Do you 
mean that Cluney took the necklace?”’ 

“No, he didn’t take it—I’m positive of that,” said 
Harry, “because I was watching all the time. I put the 
necklace in the drawer, and locked it, and walked out of 
the room, looking behind me; and I sat over there watch- 
ing the bureau until Cluney came out and closed the door. 
And he didn't go near the bureau in all that time. Then 
I watched the door until you came. I don’t know what 
made me so anxious, but that’s how I was. But if it wasn’t 
Cluney—and I'm dead sure it wasn’t Cluney—how could 
anybody have got in here to take it?”’ 

He glanced eloquently about the bedroom. It had only 
the one entrance, the three other doors in it being those of 
the private bathroom and the two closets. Mr. Karger- 
Kelley ran to the closets, flung them open, plunged into 
the bathroom as if to rout a porch climber from behind 
the shower curtain. Neither the bathroom nor the closets 
could be entered except from the bedroom; the bathroom 
had, of course, a window. Mr. Karger-Kelly flung it up 
and looked down the sheer house wall. He looked suspi- 
viously at the architect, who was still out there looking at 
the house, planning, it is likely, to talk Mrs. Karger- 
Kelley out of her proposed butchery, cr else to salve his 
outraged sense of the beautiful and the true by charging her 
a robber’s price. 

“Are you sure that’s Mr. Gorman, the architect, out 
there?” said Mr. Karger-Kelley, pulling in his head but 
keeping the man below in the tail of his eye? 

“The reason why you can talk so much like an idiot is 
because you are an idiot,” said: Mrs. Karger-Kelley. 
“Maybe you think Mr. Gorman shinned up the rain pipe 
and stole the necklace in the few seconds we ieft him aione 
outside, do you?” 

“My angel, I don’t think Mr. Gorman would steop to 
climb in a second-story window,” said Mr. Karger-Keiley. 
(Continued on Page 105) 

















“Hello, Claney. Why Aren't You in the Closet?’ 





"2 Can't See the Necessity, Sir,"* Said Cluney, Pate and Watchful 
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NETTING RESULTS 


My Career as a Junior Champion—By Vincent Richards 


The next match 





fT IS a curious 
[tuine how 

often one’s 
whole career is 
shaped by an ac- 
cident, sometimes 
for good and 
sometimes not. In 
my case, | believe 
that the accident 
that drove me to 
tennis was fortu- 
nate for me, al- 
though, at the 
time it occurred, 
it was 80 serious 
that any career in 
sport seemed un- 
likely and my very 
life was in danger. 

My brother was 
a quite well-known 
runner, and natu- 
rally, when I was 
about seven, I 
looked up te him 
with great admira- 
tion. I decided 
that I would be a 
runner, teo, and I 
often ran beside 
him and took part 
in an oceaaional 
track meet. [used 
to fondle ioving!y 
the cups and tro- 
phies my brother 
won, becatuse they 
were the tangible 
signs of his 
achievements in a 





in which I played 
was against Ben 
Litzen, then boy 
champion of the 
United States. 
Ben was a tall 
chap, powerfully 
built; I was still 
not very strong 
because of my long 
fight against the 
effects of the dog 
bite; and although 
I was twelve years 
old, I weighed less 
than a hundred 
pounds and was 
still in short pants. 
But I defeated 
Litzen in two 
straight sets, and 
that victory set 
my feet on the 
path to the titles 
I have won. 


Spirit 


N 1919, when I 

was sixteen, I 
won six tennis 
titles in as many 
months; but my 
first really big vic- 
tory was that over 
Tilden in the Na- 
tional Indoor Ten- 
nis Tournament in 
that year. By the 
time I was eight- 
een I held every 








sport in which I 
hoped I might one 
day excel. 

Then a mad dog bit me and tore away part of the flesh of 
one leg. For two years I walked on crutches, and during 
alj that time | took regular Pasteur treatments to prevent 
any possible after effecta from the bite. Even to this day 
one of my legs is much less fleshy than the other, but it 
does not cause me any inconvenience or interfere with my 
playing 

The aceident did, however, eliminate me as a sprinter. 
The leg muaclesa had been seriously affected and I could 
never again hope to make a success on the track. It 
was then that I took up tennis, and I rejoice that I 
did, not only because I have succeeded in it but be- 
cause I am sure that the all-round physical develop- 
ment one gets in the game restored me to health more 
quickly and completely after that bite than anything 
else could have done. 


PHOTOS, BY LOWIN LAVIOK, &. 7, G, 


Beating the Boy Champion at Twelve 


AM not the only one among the champions who has 

really acquired a robust constitution from tennis. 
Several of them were weaklings as boys. Tilden, for 
instance, was a frail, lanky kid whom no one would 
have taken for a future champ from his appearance. 

I have told you how I used to play against the side 
wall of our Yonkers apartment. On the court next the 
house a local tennis club played, and I watched them 
eagerly and enviously. I had no thought, even after 
{ began to practice, of ever entering a tournament 
until F. B. Alexander invited me to a country club not 
far away 

He lover to tell of my first appearance on a public 
court. I was about twelve years old at the time, and 
the club to which he had invited me was a very wealthy 
one 

“On the day of the tournament,” Alexander says, 
“boys with their parents were arriving from all parts 
of the country in fine limousines; the stage was all set 
for tournament play, when in comes a frail, white- 
haired kid in knee pants, an old broken tennis racket 
and a pair of old sneaks in his hand. This was Rich- 
ards. Play began with Richards pitted against one of 
the best boy players in the country—Cecil Donald- 
son 


Geraid Emerson, at One Time a Jurior:Title Holder 


I would never have had the nerve to enter such a match 
if it had not been for Alexander’s encouragement; and even 
if I did lose, I put up such a good fight that he was more 
interested in me than ever. He tock me to a sporting- 
goods store and bought me a new racket; and better still, 
he gave me a lot of good advice. He was the first one to 
point out to me the danger of my chop stroke, which I had 
developed at the expense of all others. He urged me to 
cultivate a follow-through stroke and a volley game. 














Pred Anderson, Runner-Up to Jean Borotra in 1925 


title except senior 
outdoor singles. 

I tell these things, not out of pride, but because I want to 
make clear to the boys who are playing tennis today just 
what was at the bottom of this long line of victories; just 
what qualities of mind and body I either had or acquired 
that helped me to win these championships. I want the 
youngster who is beginning to play and who would like to 
try for tournaments to understand to what extent he must 
depend upon natural talent and to what extent upon ac- 
quired skill. I want to warn him of the pitfalls into which 

so many promising beginners fall, never to rise. In my 
opinion, a boy can learn almost everything he needs 
to know about tennis—almost, but not quite. There 
is one quality with which he must be born if he ever 
expects to hold his own against the greatest players in 
the country, and that quality is the fighting spirit. 

Let me say first, though, that I do not believe in the 
born tennis player. I have seen too many of them rise 
for a time to a place near the top, only to sink into 
oblivion after afew matches. Tennis players are made, 
not born. A boy must, however, have that one quali- 
fication, must be born with it, if he is to succeed in ten- 
nis; h2 must be born with a good fighting spirit. A boy 
can learn technic, he can to some extent be taught 
court tactics; he car be trained to make good, power- 
ful strokes; but if he has not a fighting spirit he might 
just as well give up all ideas of championship. He 
must be the kind of chap who simply cannot be dis- 
couraged, who fights hardest when he is in a hole, and 
who looks upon every defeat merely as another mile- 
stone on the road to ultimate victory. 

I can best illustrate this by pointing to the career 
of Tilden. Tilden himself was the antithesis of the born 
player; he was literally a man made by being beaten. 
He had the singular experience of emerging from a long 
list of defeats intoa championship. For twelve or fif- 
teen years he was almost invariably beaten in the first 
or second round of a tournament; but during that time 
he never stopped working at his strokes; never lost 
sight of his ultimate goal—the Singles Championship 
of the United States and of the world. 

The will to win in the face of heavy odds is intui- 
tive. It is important not only in itself but because of 
its effect on your opponent. If he knows you have 
that fighting spirit he knows he cannot tire you out, or 
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Cranston Hotman, of California 


discourage you with a few spectacular strokes, or take you 
by surprise by sudden changes in tactics. 

One of the old sport writers called tennis the most refined 
species of torture ever invented. Mentally, the torture 
comes from the fact that you make superhuman efforts to 
place your shots well, only to lose the point because you 
miss placing by a fraction of an inch. You must be alert, 
mentally and physically, for every second of the game; 
your mind must work at a prodigious rate while your body 
is indulging in the most fatiguing gymnastics. The tennis 
player covers about twice as much ground in three sets as a 
football player covers in his whole game. A match is like 
a battle, because the side that holds out longest wins. The 
player must, in the moment that he realizes defeat, be able 
to analyze the very stroke that cost him the game—or per- 
haps the match, or even his title. He 
must always be the artist who appre- 
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only to place the ball on Tilden’s backhand in deep 
court and come to the net to make a sure-fire point. 
We all knew it—Tilden himself knew it. 

“* My backhand used to be a shining mark at which 
anyone could plug away with impunity,” he said. 
“Bill Johnston had smeared it to a pulp in the final 
round of the championship in 1919, winning three 

sets while I was seeking one.” 

But in 1920 he went to England, and three weeks 
after he came back I played against him in Provi- 
dence in the final round of a tournament. I natu- 
rally played against him as I had always done; 1 
sent the ball deep to his backhand and came in for 
the final kill. But to my astonishment, the ola 
tactics did not work. Big Bill whizzed the ball past 
me on practically every occasion with a perfect back- 
hand drive that had amazing speed. It was only a 
little while until we all realized that in that few 
months in England, Big Bill had developed his back- 
hand from a weak stroke that was the target for all 
his opponents into a backhand that is the greatest 
the game has ever had. It might be argued that 
this was the natural outcome of his games at Wim- 
bledon: that this weak stroke had been strength- 
ened by the necessity for playing against a series of 
brilliant opponents. But that would explain 
it only in part. He admits that he spent 
untold hours in intensive practice, both 
before he left and while he was in Eng- 
land; and he confidently asserts that 
to it, and to it primarily, he owes his 
United States and world champion- 
ship titles. When Tilden lost a 
bit of the third finger of his right 

hand, he had another chance to 
test the value of intensive prac- 
tice. In order to overcome the 
disadvantage of this, he practiced 
constantly, working over all his 
strokes as if he were beginning 
to learn the game all over again; 
and it was tothis intensive prac- 
tice, made necessary by his acci- 
dent, that he probably owes the 
present perfection of his all- 
court game. 

When it comes to strokes the 
most important thing for a boy to 
learn is to keep the ball in play, and 





ciates the beauty of a perfectly timed 
stroke, even if it was made by an oppo- 
nent and a victor. Physically, a boy’s en- 
durance is based on his ability to spend 
his own strength carefully and wisely, 
and to save enough for the end of the 
game, when he may be hard driven and 
need all his reserve force. Mentally, he 
needs endurance to keep his eye on the 
ball, his mind on the spot where it will 
land and his spirit from discouragement, 
no matter how the game goes. 


Hanging On to Your Laurels 


KNOW that the average boy learns 

to hate the word “perseverance.” He 
has it rammed down his throat at school 
from the time he begins to write copy- 
book exercises and he loathes the sound 
of it. But not a single person who has 
ever held a place among the first ten in 
tennis reached the top without learning 
the value of intensive practice, and that 
is all that ;«*severance means in tennis. 
It very often happens that a young player 
will get by on his speed and assurance; on 
the strength of a natural instinct for the 
game and a good imitative faculty. He 
gets by for a little while, but the time 
comes when that is not enough, when he 
needs a firmer foundation upon which to 
build his game; and if he has no such 
foundation the whole structure of his 
promising career will come toppling down. 
I dare say that those of us who are for- 
tunate enough to rank in the first ten 
players of the country, practice harder 
and more steadily than the younger chaps 
who are still on the way. It is even harder 
to hang on to your laurels than to win 
them, just as it is harder to stay married 
than to get married. 

An interesting example of the value of 
intensive practice was given when Tilden 






















































went to Wimbledon in 1920. Before that ——— a _— 


time anyone who played against him had 


The Big Three—Richards, Tilden and Johnston 


































Prank T. Anderson. In 
Ovai—Sandy Wiener 


the first thing in that 
direction is the serv- 
ice. 
The service is, of 
course, the most 
important stroke 
because of the 
greater chance of 
scoring on it; and 
the good service is 
one that is difficult 
to return, and which, 
when it is returned, 
can be killed by the 
server. The beginner 
must learn the kind of 
service he can do best 
and specialize in it. He 
must not confine himself to 
it, of course, because he must 
be able to mix up his strokes 
to confuse his opponent; but he 
should not try to develop a smash 
when a twist would get him more pointe 
in the long run. The cannon ball and 
American twist are the two best services; 
but the former stroke, because it is spec- 
tacular, is greatly overrated. It is al! 
right when the player can get enough 
speed into it; but even Tilden’s famous 
cannon-ball service, although it usually 
leaves the spectators gasping, does not 
mean very much in his game. 


Putting a Weakness to Work 


LTE HIMSELF realizes this; and if you 

watch him closely you wil] see that 
he seldom uses it more than three or four 
times ir a set. He uses it only when he 
is in a ticklish situation and needs the 
point badly. The boy who is beginning to 
play would do better to torget ail about 
this tricky service and devote himself to 
the development of a good, reliable, fairly 
fast service that will allow him to take the 
offensive at every opportunity and at the 
same time eliminate any chance of double 
faulting. If he gets into the cannon-hall 
habit he will often send his first ball into 


‘the net, and that often leads to being pe- 


nalized for double-service faults 
As for other strokes, there is a very 
good piece of advice that Shaw has put 
into the mouth of one of his characters in 
Fanny’s First Play. It is this: If you 
have a weakness make a virtue of it. If 
you have a weak stroke work on it until 
it becomes your best, ever if your other 
strokes suffer temporarily for it. You 
will probably lose game after game while 
you are building up your weakness into 

(Continued on Page 88) 
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THE DREADFUL NIGHT 


vi 


UT if Molly was inatten- 
B tive to the conclusion 

of Newhbert’s fearful 
tale, Nell was not. Molly had 
other mattera about which to 
concern herself; but Nell’s 
attention waa riveted on New- 
bert. 

When he paused now she 
cried, “‘ How frightful! How 
perfectly terrible!” 

She was for a moment si- 
lent, shuddering at the pic- 
ture which he had drawn, the 
picture of awoman maddened 
by fear, fleeing blindly along 
that upper hall, tearing at 
the screen about the sleeping ; 
porch while the great dog 
leaped at her heels and the Pe 
man came hounding silently ” 
behind. 

“What did you do?” she demanded. “Wheat did youdo?” 

Newbert had been looking toward Molly; but his atten- 
tion returned to Nelli again, and he nodded, leaning for- 
ward toward the fire, resting his elbows on his knees, his 
fingers intertwined. 

“You're a glutton for detail, aren't you?” he said 
tolerantly, 

“Oh, i don't mean that,” she protested, and violently 
shook her head. ‘‘ But what did you do after you found— 
her~-there?"’ 

“*T see,” he agreed; and looked at Molly again, and then 
carefully ignored her for a while. “ Well,” he explained, 

*L looked things over, and I reminded myself that this sort 
of thing was my job; so I took a pretty careful look 
around, and made some notes and ci.ecked up on the time, 
and tried to remember my impressions of this motorboat 
that I'd seen going off, and the dog, and get them as ac- 
curately as possible. I went all over the house to see 
whether there was trouble anywhere elsc. I told you her 
dressing room had been gone over pretty thoroughly and 
this drawer in the living-room table broken open; and 
there’s a kind of study off the living room with a desk 
there, and he’d been in there too.” 

He hesitated for a moment, then added, “There were 
some letters on the desk that had been ready to mail; let- 
ters she'd written, I guess, stamped and everything. He'd 
opened some of them.” 

“Did you look at them?" Nell asked quickly, and he 
smiled at her. 

“That's my business,” he explained. But he added 
apologetically, ‘it wasn’t-—just curiosity. I thought pos- 
aibly I might be able to make some suggestion to the 
police by telephone-—save them some time by looking 
around myself. I've been mixed up in things of this sort 
before, more or less, of course.” 

‘What were the letters?’ she demanded, and he laughed 
a little, 

“Nothing of any consequence,” he said evasively, and 
before she could insist he continued: ‘So I satisfied myself 
I'd seen ail there was to see. Didn't touch anything, of 
course. I took another look at the broken knife in the chair 
and vhe point lying in the drawer; and it occurred to me 
this chap might come back to get the pieces. But the knife 
was an ordinary sort—kind of a hunting knife. I’ve seen 
guides wear them in the woods. I didn’t figure he’d be 
back. Se wher I was all set I went to the telephone.” 

“There's ne telephone there,”’ Nell ejaculated. “I tried 
to get you thia evening.” 
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“You Two Stay Here. Itt 
Just Make Sure There's 
No One Upstairs" 


By 


Ben Ames Williams 


ILLUSTRATED 


“There's an 
instrument,’’ 
he told her. 

**But it’s been discon- 

nected. I realized this 

soon as I tried it; the 

wire was dead. That 

made me hurry a bit, 

because it raised the 
question of how I was to get the word around. So I headed 
for the boathouse, on a run by that time. And then I 
slowed down—kind of hated to go away and leave things 
as they were. But there wasn't anything else to do. I 
thought I'd have to get back to the landing, and then it 
occurred to me there might be a telephone on Big Dog; so 
I took that skiff I came here in and rowed over there. 

“That house was closed up, but I judged I was justified 
in breaking in; so I stuck a rock through a pane of glass 
and opened a window, and sure enough the telephone was 
working.” He smiled a little. “‘Probably I should have 
called the police first, but this was a chance for a big story. 
I knew they could get out a late extra and sell it to the 
theater crowds, and the other papers would be caught 
more of less flat-footed. And I didn’t have anything to tell 
the police that meant hurrying at all. So I called the office 
first and let them have all the dope, and then I telephoned 
the police uptown here. The man I talked to had seen the 
two men that work out at Little Dog just a few minutes 
before—knew them apparently. Anyway he bolted out 
and stopped them and came back and told me they’d all 
be along pretty shortly. So I went back to Little Dog and 
waited for them to come.” 

“‘T wouldn't have stayed there alone for anything in the 
world,” Nell declared. ‘You couldn’t have hired me. I 
don't see how you dared.” 

He smiled. “I was settied down by that time,”’ he ex- 
plained. “But I didn’t stay in the house. I sat on the 
front veranda and smoked cigarettes.” 

“How did you feel?” she demanded, and he said 
thoughtfully: : 

“Well, I hadn’t taken time for lunch, and I was pretty 
hungry, and I didn’t feel like looting the pantry. So I just 
sat there and smoked. Didn't feel particularly nervous. 
It got dark and I turned on some lights. Then the first 
thing I knew my cigarettes were all gone. I'd had pretty 
near a full package when I began. And then I heard the 
motorboat coming, and went down to the wharf to meet 
them, and the excitement commenced all over again.”’ 

“We saw them start from the landing,” Nell explained. 
“IT heard them tell Dill Sockford about it. That’s how we 
knew.” 

He laughed. “They spread it, all right,”’ he agreed. 
“They hadn’t been there half an hour before there were a 
dozen boats hanging around and a lot of people landing. 
I'd had an idea the summer folks were pretty near all gone 
home by this time of year; but they turned up, a lot of them, 
and natives too—a regular mob. The house was full of 
them.” He made a little gesture. ‘‘ Not much chance of 
finding anything, of course, with them around.” 


Br WwW. H. D. KOERNER 

“We thought Mr. Main might have gone over there, 
might have got off the train at Weirs and stopped there 
on his way up here,” she explained; but he shook his head. 

“No; no, I didn’t see him,” he declared. 

Molly, who had been thus long silent, was stirred by 
this, by his tone. 

“You know Paul?” she asked. 

He turned to her then again, smiled reassuringly. 
“Yes,” he said. “Yes, I know him. I met him ——” He 
hesitated. ‘I’ve run into him around town, more or less. 
In the courts, you know.” Paul was, in fact, an attorney. 

“He was coming tonight," Molly explained. “I can’t 
help being a little worried. He wasn't on the train he 
meant to come by.” 

“‘T guess there’s nothing to worry about,” he suggested. 
‘He probably got held up at the last minute, or missed the 
train, or something. Be along in the morning, won’t he?” 

Molly studied him thoughtfully; he was not, she felt 
sure, wholly frank. And she asked after a moment, ab- 
ruptly, “‘What do you think the—the man who killed her 
was looking for, Mr. Newbert?” 

“‘Haven’t a notion,”’ he declared. ‘‘No, I haven’t any 
idea at all.” 

“Wasn't it curious,” she suggested, ‘“‘that you should 
come up to see her on this particular day—out of all the 
days you might have come? Did you come to see her 
about anything in particular?” 

“Well,” he explained, “‘you know these singers all have 
press agents, and they like publicity.’"’ He added, “And 
of course they’re good copy too. People like to read about 
them.” 

“T should think it would be difficult,” she suggested, 
“to sit down and interview a person when you didn’t know 
what they ought to say. How do you think of questions to 
ask them?” She smiled faintly. ‘“‘Or do you always ask 
them the same questions? How do they like the United 
States? And how do they keep their figures? And what 
face creams do they use? And what chance has an Amer- 
ican girl in grand opera?” 

He chuckled. “‘You’ve got it down cold,” he agreed. 
“You could land a job with us at any time.” 

“And I suppose you'd have asked her about her jewels,”’ 
she suggested idly, not appearing to look at him. But she 
saw, for all her seeming inattention, the stiffening of his 
features, the guard he set upon his eyes. 

“Oh, yes,” he agreed; ‘‘yes, ask them anything; the 
more personal, the better.” 

“She had some lovely ones,”’ Molly commented. “But 
she didn’t bring them up here. If she had, a person might 
think he was after them.” 

“Yes, that’s right,” he assented uncomfortably. 

“She wore beautiful rings,”” Nell interjected —‘“‘ always. 
I’ve seen them. Were they gone?” 

Newbert shook his head. ‘‘ Didn’t seem to be,”’ he said. 
“There were some on her fingers; and there were others, 
and a bracelet or two, and so on, earrings and things like 
that, in a box in her dressing room.” 

“Had he found them?” Molly asked, and he nodded 
uneasily. 
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“Yes,” heagreed. “Oh, yes, they werescattered around.” 

Nell, who had been watching Molly, cried suddenly, 
“Molly, what are you trying to—to find out? Do you 
know anything about it?” 

And Molly after a moment’s hesitation looked at New- 
bert again, and she smiled. 

“You needn’t be afraid of alarming us,” she told that 
young man. “I’m a grown woman, and not a particularly 
nervous one.”” She eyed him thoughtfully. “‘You must 
know Mr. Raleigh too,” she suggested. 

He nodded, eyes attentive. “Yes.” 

“Have you seen him lately?” Molly asked. 

Newbert laughed uncomfortably. ‘‘ You're all right,” 
he applauded. “Yes; yes, that’s the story. I had lunch 
with him and Mr. Main Tuesday, and they were talk- 
ing ——”’ He checked himself, looked at Nell. 

But Molly said quickly, “It’s all right.” She smiled. 
“‘She’s in it now. She might as well know.” She spoke to 
Nell directly. “‘Paul bought an emerald from Madame 
Capello last week,” she told Nell—“‘bought it and gave it 
to me. I expect that is what this man—I expect he was 
looking for that.”” She turned back to Newbert. “That’s 
what you think, isn’t it?” 

Nell cried quickly, ‘‘An emerald! Where is it, Molly? 
What makes you think a 

“Upstairs,” Molly said softly, with a little movement 
of her head; and Nell’s eyes turned that way. But New- 
bert looked quickly at the naked windows all about them, 
and Molly saw his glance. 

“Why did you do that?” she asked. 

“What do you mean?” he countered. “‘Do what?” 

Molly smiled, watching him. “I know something about 
it,” she assured him. “Mr. Raleigh was with us the night 
we first saw the emerald. I could see at the time that she 
was worried about :t—half afraid of it. Mr. Raleigh said 
there was some story about it, or he said he had heard she 
had astone that carried a story. But he couldn’t remember 
what the story was.” 

Newbert hesitated. ‘“‘He’s been trying to dig it up,” he 
explained at last. 


— 





“IT think,” Molly said slowly, ‘‘that you knew about it 
too. I have a feeling you came up to ask Madame Capello 
to tell you the story. Is that it? Was that how you hap- 
pened to come?” 

He said, after a moment, frankly, “Yes, you're right. 
You see,” he explained, ‘‘we get on the track of things like 
this, get the whole story, maybe; but it isn’t safe to print 
the things unless they come from headquarters. I was 
going to ask her some questions about it. I expected her 
to refuse to talk, or to deny the whole yarn; but even if 
she did, I could print it and then say that she denied it, or 
that she wouldn’t talk about it. Do you see?” 

“But why,” Molly asked—“why did you come over 
here, to this island?” 

He smiled. “Oh, didn’t I tell you?” he exclaimed. “I 
got lost. Just happened to turn up here, that was all. 
Might have rowed around the lake all night if I hadn’t 
seen your lights.” 

Molly shook her head. ‘‘You’re a young man of one 
idea,” she told him. “If you were a doctor you’d never 
tell a patient he was seriously ill. But I know that some- 
thing—it’s perfectly plain—something made you think 
he might come here. You came over to warn us, didn’t 
you? Or was it just to ask some questions, perhaps to see 
the emerald?” 

Newbert laughed uncomfortably. “You know, you’re 
making it darned hard for me,”’ he confessed. “‘I know 
how it feels now to be interviewed.” He added with ap- 
parent frankness, “‘I expected to find Mr. Main here— 
thought he might put me up for the night.” 

She shook her head. “You wouldn’t come away from 
Little Dog for that. You’d stay there to keep an eye on 
things and make sure you found out whatever happened, 
for your paper. You wouldn’t come calmly away from the 
island, just to look for a place to sleep, would you?” 

“T thought it was later,”” he reminded them. “It seemed 
later to me. It seemed as though I’d been there a long 

She hesitated. ‘‘You’re provoking,” she told him. 
“And a little inclined to patronize us. Prebably because 


we're women. Most men are that way, I suppose. Patron- 
ize and protect. I don't mind being protected. I'd as soon 
you were a dozen men, policemen, or soldiers or something. 
But I hate being patronized and I hate being evaded. Why 
did you think he might come here, Mr. Newbert?” 

Nell had been listening intently, watching them both, 
her eyes turning this way and that from one to the other; 
the firelight on her face glowed like gold upon her brown 
skin, and her hair was filled with little burning lights like 
fire. He caught her eye, and for a moment he was atruck, 
poignantly, by her beauty, so that his throat filled. Their 
eyes held; and Nell must have felt how deeply the sight of 
her affected him, for after 2 moment she said in a low 
voice, friendly and reassuring, ‘‘ Tell her—Jim.” 

He roused himself abruptly, wrenched his eyes away, 
and he looked at Molly and smiled. 

“Well, all right,’’ he agreed. “It’s guesswork on my 
part. Maybe I’m wrong.” He hesitated. “ You remem- 
ber, I said he’d opened some letters on her desk, letters all 
stamped and ready to mail?"’ Molly nodded. “Well, one 
of them was to a bank in New York,” he explained. “She 
asked them to credit to her account a check which she had 
inclosed. She named the amount—nineteen hundred dol- 
lars. And the check was gone.” He was silent a moment, 
then continued: “I thought it might be among the litter, 
and I looked all through the desk, and it wasn't there. So! 
wondered if this chap might not have taken it, and I won- 
dered what it was; and then it occurred to me that it 
might be the check Mr. Main had given her for the 
emerald.” 

Molly nodded. “It must have been,” she agreed. 

He met her eyes, then lowered his own. “‘It just seemed 
possible he might figure that out,” he explained, “and 
figure out that you had the stone and come over here. ! 
thought he’d probably come tonight if he was coming; so 
I figured I'd come over and get Paul and we'd lay for him.” 

He ended; and for a little no one of them spoke, each 
weighing this possibility. Nell stirred, and left her chair 
and sat down beside Molly on the wicker seat before the 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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HE prime requisites for collecting are a flair for books 

and a genuine love of the game. Lacking these, let 

hO one attempt the gentle art of book collecting, 
whatever its rewards.” 

I quote these dicta f7om some earlier words of my own 
upon the subject, because I believe them to be important. 
They shouid etend, [ think, at the beginning and at the 
eng of any paper designed to instruct the novice. It is my 
firra conviction that the unbookish individual who turns 
his attention te book collecting solely for profit is letting 
hilmwelf in for a discouraging probation period. In time, 
no doubt, he may learn enough about values, at least ex- 
trinsic values, to justify his undertaking; but lecking the 
instinctive taste of the born collector, he is likely for some 
years to have a disappointing time of it. Encouraged by 
the success of others, he may rashly assume that all first 
editions are valuable, that all volumes carrying inscrip- 
tions by taeir authors are readily to be converted into cash, 
that ail books printed before the year 1850 are desiderata 
by reason of their age, and that coffee stains and missing 
leaves somehow add stature to a volume’s importance. 


What is a First Edition? 


| Kher phen £ I have little sympathy for this individual, 
and usually it is with malicious enjoyment that I listen to 
his tale of woe. He is disliked equally by dealers and collec- 
tors, and he reflects littie credit upon a profession that he 
attempts to adorn, In particular is this true of the wide- 
eared type of shrewd young man—and I have known some 
dogera of him-—-who loiters in the shabbier bookshops to 
listen in on the talk that occurs between collectors. He 
annoys everybody by the mere fact of his existence. I say 
I have known dozens of him, and I have no doubt that he 
exists in hundreds. I know exactly what his game is. It is 
to eavesdrop until he has learned what writers’ books are 
at the moment being sought by the up-to-date collectors, 
and then to hurry away in search of those books before 
they can be discovered by the men whose conversation has 
furnished him his information. Often he finds them, but he 
is no more entitled to his triumph than is the schoulboy 
who copies his neighbor’s answers during an examination. 
He is an insufferable nuisance; but I am admitting that 
he can anu does learn enough, at length, occasionally to 
turn for himself a very pretty penny. 


Whe 
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de Hours With a Reading Giase, 


Searching for Minute Evidences of an Internal Nature, Where 


Direct Evidence as to an Edition is Lacking 


His tale of woe, for the most part, is directed against the 
wiser collectors who turn their backs upon him, and against 
the dealers who, during the period of his probation, will not 
buy the worthless volumes he offers for sale, who in later 
years will not pay the exaggerated prices he believes he 
should receive for his more authentic finds. That fre- 
quently he is fleeced by the dealers is beyond question, but 
he invites it by his crudeness and by his offensive combi- 
nation of arrogance and servility. 

There are other objectionable types in the field, but there 
is no need to dwell upon them. Such advice as I have to 
offer is not for them, but for the honest collector to whom 
books are something more than commodities, to be picked 
up like old iron and sold like old dental fillings. I should 
be sorry to be the means of inducing any person to become 
a collector or a speculator, merely to make money. And, 
indeed, only persons of some culture and intelligence may 
hope to be consistently successful, since the possibilities of 
profit depend so largely upor. the tastes and inclinations 
of the collector. 

I shall assume that I am talking to intelligent begin- 
ners whose plan is to collect at once for pleasure and 
for profit. 

Book collecting is a subject so enormous that it is liter- 
ally true that a large library might be brought together of 
volumes solely concerned with that fascinating pursuit. 
Its subdivisions include practically every subject upon 
which books have been written—that is to say, there are 
collectors of books on surgery and there are collectors of 
books on tobacco and there are collectors of books on 
American history, on chess, on Gothic architecture, on 
Shakspere, on printing, on sorcery, on firearms, on book- 
plates and on languages. There are collectors of diction- 
aries and there are collectors of Bibles. There are collectors 
of books of certain periods, of rare bindings, of manuscript 
volumes and of old almanacs. The list is endless. 

Whatever subject interests a man with a passion for 
collecting, that subject he collects in all its printed mani- 
festations. There are, however, a number of subjects of 
outstanding appeal, and it is the books upon those subjects 
that are in greatest demand. And as in all other enter- 
prises involving an exchange of money, the law of supply 
and demand operates in the enterprise of buying and sell- 
ing rare books. Great libraries, brought to the hammer 
at the death or bankruptcy of their compilers, have been 
dispersed for golden sums, and single volumes purchased 
at ridiculous figures have netted extraordinary profits. 


To be sure, the market fluctuates, but a really fine and de- 
sirable volume, of the right edition, always will be worth 
a number of times its purchase price upon the day of pub- 
lication. 

A primer of book collecting is not the place for a dis- 
cussion of such items as incunabula—volumes printed 
before the year 1500—Elzevirs, Gutenberg Bibles, block 
books, or the quarto editions of Shakspere. The public 
libraries contain whole volumes upon these subjects. At 
the moment, as a casual glance at contemporaneous sales 
catalogues will prove, the market runs strongly to first 
editions, and in large part to modern first editions. And 
as it is these volumes that the beginning collector is most 
likely to encounter in his browsings, and to recognize when 
he encounters them, let the talk be for a time of first 
editions. 

What is a first edition? Obviously it is the first printing 
of a book. Those volumes printed in the first run from the 
presses, perhaps 1000 in number, perhaps 50,000, are first 
editions. Later printings, as the sales justify them, are 
second editions and third editions, and so on; and these 
to a collector, except in unusual circumstances, are of no 
interest whatever. However, first editions are run off in 
50,000 lots only when the popularity of an author is wide; 
and it will be clear to everybody that a book of which 
50,000 copies were printed at a clip is less likely to become 
a rarity than a book of which only 1000 copies were 
printed. 


The Fewer the Higher 


R instance, the publication not many years ago of 
a young author's first novel was not at all the literary 
event that publication of his latest novel has proved to be. 
Possibly 1000 copies of that first novel comprised its first 
edition, possibly 2000, but the first printing of the current 
opus was widely advertised as having been 60,000 copies. 
Yet despite the high superiority of the latest novel as 
measured beside the merit of that earlier performance, his 
first book always will command a higher figure in the rare- 
book mart. Let the class in book collecting answer why. 
Quite right! Because there are fewer of the one than of 
the other. 

Out of the foregoing arise at once two other questions: 
How is a first edition to be told from a second or later 
edition, and what or whose first editions shall one collect? 

(Continued or Page 76) 
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from the Diary of a Dramatist 


HE word “resting” is perhaps the most 

tragic in the dictionary of an actor. It 

is also the most misleading. There is 
very little rest, either of mind or body, for a 
member in the rank and file of the actor’s craft who finds 
himself out of a job—unless, of course, he has had the more 
and more unusual good luck to have been in a long engage- 
ment. In such an event, becoming rarer every day, except 
in the case of musical plays, he can look with a certain com- 
placency on the immediate present and the not too distant 
future, because of a comfortable balance in the bank. He 
can then take a cottage at one of the numerous charming 
American summer resorts in which to install his family for 
several months and play the part in actual life of a substan- 
tial business man, or he can go to Europe on a bus man’s 
holiday, see the plays there and do himself fairly well. 

To the long-established star, the actor or actress who is 
in the habit of drawing a too large salary as well as a per- 
centage of the gross receipts, the word “resting’’ conveys 
nothing but its Websterly definition, namely —‘‘ Ceasing to 
move or to act; ceasing to be moved or agitated; lying; 
leaning; standing; depending or relying.’’ Any of these 
attitudes may be adopted by these particular and not too 
numerous artists in their country houses while they search 
among a stack of eagerly submitted plays for one with an 
attractive part. 


Inveterate Micawbers of the Boards 


© THE vast majority of the profession, however, the end 

of arun invariably spells the beginning of anxiety, and 
the antithesis of the word which wears a refreshing implica- 
tion that is not borne out in fact. Once an actor, always an 
actor, and with few exceptions the followers of Thespis do 
nothing but look for work when they are open to engage- 
ments. But in the process of looking for work they work 
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very hard indeed. If they belong to the male persuasion 
they haunt theatrical clubs and, metaphorically speaking, 
keep their ears to the ground. In other words, they snatch 
at the hint of an impending production as a chipmunk 
snatches at nuts. They haunt the agents’ offices daily and 
follow the round of managerial sanctums with ever- 
wearying feet. The members of the gentle sex have no 
clubs of this sort, and so rely upon the agents to bring to an 
end their unrestful periods of leisure and put them back 
into work. 

How these charming people manage to live during the 
sometimes long hiatus between one play and another is a 
mystery to me. Butchers and bakers have to be paid and 
laundresses cannot live upon air. Rooms, however modest, 
have their rents attached, and the owners of delicatessen 
shops are not more charitably inclined than tailors, with 
their useful irons, or the proprietors of drug stores, to 
which frai! humanity must head from time to time. And 
yet it is true to say that actors and actresses manage, by a 
process known only to themselves, to look as spruce and 
well turned out while out of work as when in the enjoyment 
of a prosperous run. 

There are, of course, many ways that are wholly unknown 
to the public in which these inveterate Micawbers, who 
spend so great a part of their lives in waiting for something 
to turn up, meet the horrid requirements of relentless fate. 
There is, for instance, the histrionic habit that is known as 
“touching someone down.” The generosity of the profes- 
sion is such that the actor in work deliberately sets aside so 
much of his weekly salary as a sinking fund for his friends. 
Every night as he emerges from the stage door he is pre- 
pared to hand out small but welcome sums to his brothers 


of the grease paint who dart out of the shad- 
ows with an outstretched hand, or who wait 
at the club for his arrival, with an impromptu 
plea made at leisure. 

Then there are the pawnshops where the fruits of luckier 
days are deposited with an inelastic uncle when the sun is 
behind the clouds. There are also certain managers, grate- 
ful for former favors, who may be relied upon to make ad- 
vances to those actors in times of stress whe have served 
them well and loyally in the past. Dramatists are on the 
list, too, and in London, especially, when one of them has 
the temerity to enter the Green Room Club, he immediately 
becomes like a honeycomb to a swarm of bees. It is a re- 
markable thing that whereas certain actors can always be 
relied upon to memorize their lines, they have the most 
faulty memories when it comes to the question of loans. 


Character Part at the Crossing 


N THE course of a long experience with actors and their 

way of living I have met several, however, who are not 
content to rest during the process of enforced leisure. There 
is, for instance, the case of one who had made a certain 
reputation for himself in the English provinces, after hav- 
ing played for several years in repertoire and in the touring 
companies sent out from London, in which he took leading 
parts. Having a delicate wife and several children, it was 
quite impossible for him to carry on when he was not fortu- 
nate enough to be engaged, and so, being a great admirer of 
Thackeray, he adopted the practice of the hero of one of 
that great master’s stories and swept a crossing. 

Very carefully made up to represent a dilapidated gen- 
tleman of three score years and ten and assuming an air of 
quiet dignity and good breeding, he posted himself at the 
corner of one of the busiest streets in Liverpool, dressed in a 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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As He Marched Along the Country Reads He Spouted Shakspere 
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THE CURVING SHORE 


ce 


se ’ An eastbound ex- 

press between Buffalo and 
Rochester was fleeing in the dusk 
through the yards of a third- 
magnitude town— warehouses, tanks and lum- 
ber piles, red and green lights already show- 
ing, stretches of filthy snow still visible in the 
last daylight. Six men occupied one of the 
Pullman smoking compartments, and the one 
who spoke sat by the window facing forward. 
He was unknown to any of the others, a squarish 
man who smoked a pipe with enduring regard. 
In the far corner sat a young man with restless hands, a 
game omile and tired eyes. He had the look of one who 
haa been developed in athletics in college, but who has 
neglected all such training for several years. He was 
dressed unobtrusively but well, smoked restlessly and with- 
out enjeyment. The mark of possible success was in his 
face, yet the indication of temporary failure, at least, was 
unmistakable, 

“ At the end of every street, unless you're looking inland, 
you see a piece of curving shore—broad yellow sand, green 
water or blue water and surf lines,’’ the man by the window 
resumed, 

“California?” one of the others asked. 

“No.” 

“Italy?” 

“No; down in Sonora, on the Gulf. No winter except 
a rain now and then-—-you can hear the showers come on 
with a thrash —and no hurry down there unless someone 
starts shooting, which I've sure got to report they haven't 
grown out of yet. Someone always keeps the cathedral 
bells tumbling while the firing goes on. Guess they 
wouldn't know what they were shooting about if the bells 
stopped. All the rest are saints’ days.” 

The voice was rich and easy; many a night’s rest had 
doubtiess been lost listening to it. Just now he was occu- 
pied refilling his pipe. Entirely unhurried, the big hands 
worked with care and finesse. His tobacco was in leaf— 
gold and brown leaves which he arranged long-filler 
fashion, tucking the bundle deftly into the bow! and 
twisting off the ends. 

“TI don’t take tobacco by the lungful. I just smoke,” 
he went on. “And the finest strip of shore line I ever saw 
is down there. You could drive a car for miles on the sand 
at low tide, only you couldn't get your car there yet—not 
overland.” 

The young man in the far corner rose with a jerk at this 
point end pushed his way out through the curtain. 

“That's Milt Conway,” one of the travelers offered. 
Works out of Brooklyn. They say he’s pulling down his 
ten thousand this year, and worth more. A commercial 
magazine typed him recently as one of four young super- 
salesmen.” 

The squariah man seemed entirely unruffied that his 
offering was sidetracked. 

“Milt has averaged a Pullman berth five nights a week, 
forty weeks a year, for the last five years,” the traveler 
went on. “Demn near a record, This is Friday night. 
He'll be home tomorrow, and leaves New York Sunday 
night or early Monday morning; goes down the sea- 
board— Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, then into 
Pittsburgh and Cincinnati, with a week-end in Chicago. 
Second week out he does the lake towns—Cleveland, 
Toledo, Detroit, Buffalo. I meet him on this train every 
second Friday.” 


| KNOW a little town by the 


A Sparkting Harbor; on its Golden 
Rim the Little Town. Concepcion! 


June 5, 1926 


By Will 


Levington Comfort 


“How often did you say he tears around this circuit?” 
the squarish man asked. 
“Twenty times a year anyway.” 
“TI want to know ” and the mouth stayed open. 
Others came and went, but the man who knew the town 
by the sea kept his seat. He was alone with his pipe an 
hour later when the young man hinted at as a super- 
salesman returned. ‘‘You 
made me sick a little while 
ago,” he laughed, “but I had 
to come back. That little 
town you spoke of ——”’ 
“It’sstill there, 
mister. Her name 
is Concepcion.” 
The other 
reached fora card. 
“They told me 
your name, Mr. 
Conway. Mine is 
Quinlan — Mat 
Quinlan.” 
“T sell yarns 
woolen yarns, 
colored yarns.” 
“Mine is cows 
and steers — and 
oil,” said Mr. Quinlan. 
I’ve got some watered 
desert round Yuma.” 
“About that litthe 
town,”’ Conway said 
thirstily. “I’m getting 
off at Rochester.” 
“You're welcome to 
know, mister. I hap- 
pened onto oil some 
years back, which got 
to bringing me to New 
York—back and forth 
between Yuma and New 
York every short while. 
A man can get tired as a dog 
in the saddle and be all right 
next morning, but the kind of 
tiredness from sitting in trains 
gets meaner and meaner, piles 
up like a grudge. Why, there 
were two or three offices in New 
York that I thought couldn’t 
keep open unless I got there.” 
“Legs ever feel woody?” 
Conway asked suddenly. 
“Ever tell yourself you could 
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put through the day and not be able to make your legs be- 
lieve it? Did the faces of the porters all get to looking 
alike to you—black faces, all alike?”’ 

“No, my symptoms didn’t take on like that. One 
morning coming into New York I knew I was tired —dirty 
tired of trains, but I wasn’t played out like you.” 

The other put his hand to his jaw and held it there 
rather tightly. “Then what?” 

“T took the first train back into the Southwest. I didn’t 
stop at the ranch when I got to Yuma; just said hello to 
the boys, saddled a stout-legged pony and kept on going, 
over the border down into Sonora—kept on going till I 
rounded a headland and there she lay—in the morning.” 

“‘What did you say was its name?” 
“Concepcion. It was growing on me I'd 
found something, the minute I crossed the 
plaza and heard the bells. When I came to 
Johnny Lindlahr’s Lazaret I was sure of it. 
Friend of mine now, Johnny is—been there 
forty years. If you don’t wait too 
long you could get there before the 
old man stops sitting in the sun and 
before the first motor car.” 

“I’ve got to make a break,” Con- 
way said. “Why, the other morning 
all I could see in the washroom was 
a lot of colored suspenders, some up, 
some down. I asked the black man 
brushing me what day it was. Hesaid 
Tuesday. I knew it was Cleveland 
fromthat. Train due 7:57 —alwayson 

time. Cleveland’sas 
good a town as any 
to slosh round the 
rainin, but’’—Con- 
way’s voice low- 
ered—‘‘I’ve kept 
thinking it was 
raining all week. 
Did you ever come 
to and register 
something like that 
and then keep on 
thinking that it 
was so, days after 
it had stopped?” 

“No, I’m pretty 
solid built, such as 
it is. Say, you and 
I might havea little 
snack forward later, 
if you didn’t have 
to stop off in 
Rochester. I’m 
starting back for 
Yuma in two or 
three days.” 

Conway seemed 
hard pulled. He 
began to talk fast. 


The Main Door Was Being 
Pushed Again From Outside 
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“All week I’ve kept the yarns moving, but everything 
else has been queer as that crowded washroom—always 
the feeling it was raining outside. Wednesday night in 
Detroit I had dinner with a girl named Frances, and Thurs- 
day night in Buffalo a little friend of mine named Carlotta 
joined me—only I kept calling her Fanny at dinner. 
Humid little thing, Carlotta; keeps the back of her neck 
policed better than most, and has the funniest little white 
teeth. I could see her through a film, 
crunching her celery as she kidded 


“Bud will take care of everything,” the latter said. 
“He’s got a precise shootin’ eye and a clamp with his 
knees without losing a pedal that would squeeze water out 
of a cement sack. No, I don’t mean Bud’s a bicycle 
rider. That boy has sat Sky Rocket to the whistle, and 
Gangrene, Mad Madge and others more gentle, at Chey- 
enne and way up in Pendleton, where boys are boys. By 
the way, that’s quite a cow pony—the white one Bud's 


Quinlan’s niece and Bud Husong had left the day be- 
fore. The truek was ready and roaring, its delicate pas- 
senger aboard when Mat Quinlan called up, “Only one 
thing, Milt—stay close to Concepcion!” 

Milt’s head was clearer after that first sixty miles, but 
he wasn’t altogether bumped out of his blur. Riding with 
the pack train of twenty burros after that, he knew a single 
balm—that Miss Hempstead for the most part stayed 
ahead with Bud Husong. Milt saw 
her back, which he preferred for the 





me through the whole dinner about 
my calling her Fanny.” 

“You're getting a little over my 
head,” Mr. Quinlan remarked. “All 
I know about women of late is from 
my niece, Ruthie Hempstead. Her 
home is in Rhode Island, but she’s 
back on the ranch now. A new 
woman in everything but looks, 
Ruthie is; has her own little code 
to ask favors from no man. Been 
overseas and underseas and up in the 
air for hours—just to show she can 
go where a man goes. I believe 
she’d try bulldoggin’ a steer once to 
prove she can do what a man can; 
indoors and out.” 

Conway’s bored eyes turned de- 
spairingly out the window. Mr. 
Quinlan saw thet thespell was broken 
and whipped the talk back to the 
little town by the sea. 

‘Out on the dunes back of Con- 
cepcion, they grow a lot of white 
grapes,” he resumed, ‘“‘and one day 
out there I noticed how oily the 
grapeslooked. You'll have to excuse 
me, mister, but that’s my pet little 
flimsy, being an oil man. So I took 
up a big land grant among the vine- 
yards. Concepcion was generous, 
though I didn’t steal nothing, but 
back country a ways is a big town 
called San Miguel, and San Mig got 
ugly over the concession. She’s 
stayed ugly ever since. That’s one 
reason why we have shooting affairs 
from time to time in that section of 
Sonora.” 

Through the little snack in the 
diner and on toward Albany Quin- 
lan’s talk flowed. ‘I’ve got the idea 
a city chap like you might take to 
Sonora and her little ways.” 


They were at the ranch in Yuma 
ten days later. It was like the with- 
drawal of a drug that Milt Conway 
was beginning to know. The reac- 
tion didn’t take him while he was 
on train from New York; but set 
down here in the sunlight, he began 
to learn what the five years had done 
for him. 

His mind lived over all the pits 
of his past, reviewing in close-up 
and slow movement all the mis- 
takes of his twenty-seven years. He 
struggled to recall that he had com- 
mitted no harrowing crime, merely 
fallen into a grind and all but ruined 
himself over the thing called career. 

“The way you're looking, Milt, I 
think you’d better do the first sixty 
miles on the truck,”’ Quinlan sug- 
gested as the plans for the Sonora 
trip matured. “I’m sending some 
canned goods down that far—to the 
end of the road, where I keep a corral 
of pack animals. No, I’m not going 
down with you this trip, but Ruthie 
is. She and my man, Bud Husong, 
will start a day ahead, because 
they’re taking their horses full route. 
There’s a pony waitin’ for you down 
at the corral, and four or five days 
to sit on him after that, taking it 





time being, and heard her laugh at 
intervals, while his own pony lagged 
back to the last Mexican or the 
tiredest burro. 

On the fifth morning the pack 
train set out in full daylight, but 
rambled in shadow for two hours 
thereafter, with a big headland at 
the left, as they moved south. Out 
yonder the sea dazzled Milt’s eyes. 
A hubbub presently ahead —the girl's 
voice. She and Bud Husong were in 
the sunlight; the rest of the train 
still in the shadow of the headland, 
A minute later Milt’s pony rounded 
the curve. A sparkling harbor; on 
its golden rim the little town, 

Concepcion! 

A red roof or two, blue-and-yellow 
stuccos as they neared, some tull 
greens behind, and, back of ali, the 
toasted hills of Sonora. A littie later 
the train crossed the piaza under the 
shiny black statue of a Spanish 
gentleman, and Milt found a chance 
to break away, entering the town 
alone. A sort of eternal golden 
morning lay upon the street .as 
quietly asupon afield. He had never 
been in such a hush, and never been 
in quite such an indescribable ten- 
sion for a spell not to break. Down 
the first street to the right he saw 
the sickle of shore, green-edged, 
with low lazy lines of surf. The 
sleepy tumbling of the cathedrai 
bells didn’t interfere with the silence. 

Another street, another stretch 
of shore. He was like a man so 
hungry that he couldn’t eat in or- 
derly peace. He must submit to be- 
ing disturbed if necessary without 
showing fight. In spite of the light, 
a bit strong for his eyes, he had 
never seen anything so vividly as 
now—-the town of Concepcion as a 
whole and in detail; the high statue 
of the Spanish gentleman with his 
wet-iron look; uneven printing on 
the tinted stucco walls—sastreria, 
sabateria, lavadero; soft-voiced Mex- 
icans who passed, the face of a 
Chinese; the sparkling arcs of shore 
down each street. 

A Mexican soldier with an ancient 
rifle stopped him in front of a blocky 
bullet-scarred building with loop- 
holes, making it plain that he must 
cross the street to pass. From the 
opposite side he looked through the 
main entrance of the barracks into 
the stone-paved patio beyond; and 
presently followed a side street to the 
shore at-the end of the plaza, where 
stood an old Spanish inn with an 
upper and lower veranda facing the 
sea. An oldish woman with a Scotch 
face stood in the doorway, and Milt 
suddenly knew that he had come 
here to lodge. 

“Yes, there’s another upper room 
overlooking the water,” she said. 

His baggage safely deposited, Milt 
moved out on the upper veranda, 
and there he saw her profile— Miss 
Hempstead taking in the sea from 
her side of the rail. 








easy.” 
Milt listened vaguely, his effort 
to speak a mere making signs with 
the mouth. His particular and private aversion was to 
a girl who tried to be like a man. If this one would 
only keep her back turned until his nerve was restored! 
She was going full distance by saddle and he with the 
canned goods. The slick-haired Bud Husong, decorated 
boots and ’brero, thin soiled gloves that seemed all but 
falling off, was at her side when not at the side of Quinlan, 
the big boss. 


“what a Place to Run to—Here to Concepcion!" He Said. 


Heart:Free,"’ She Answered 
takin’ along this trip. You might look Ted over. He’s 
Bud’s top horse.” 

Milt did so, drawing up to the white one with the silver- 
mounted saddle. The beast’s head and ears dropped with 
a sneering look and his hindquarters teetered, the nigh 
hoof like a coiled spring. 

“Careful, mister; not too close,” Bud said. “Ted's a 
one-man horse.” 


“How Much Nicer to be Here — 


“Did you come here too?” she 
asked, turning. 


He listened to her quick steps in the next room. He 
heard her voice, and the Scotch woman’s. The girl wanted 
ollas of water. She was busy as a bride coming into her 
first flat. She wasn’t like Fanny or Carlotta or Anne 
Bogue or any of the rest. No wonder they were fresh at 
dinnertime and for a while afterward; they didn’t come to 
life until late afternoon. This girl had been in the saddle 

(Continued on Page 132) 
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Pure and Applied 


HE Science sisters, Pure and Applied, are a strange 

pair. Applied is the starry-eyed goddess, the wonder 
vorker, who gets on the first page of newspapers and 
captivates the imagination of men. She speaks the lan- 
guage of the people, gives them what they want, and every 
year perfects new gifts to make life easier or longer or more 
amusing. Her warea are merchantable. They can be used 
in the home, in the office and in industry. They can be 
exploited, capitalized, quoted on the stock exchange and 
made to pay dividends. 

As a publicity hound, Applied Science leads the pack. 
She is her own press agent and the sun never seta on the 
free advertising she gets. The other month she promised 
to make a synthetic beefsteak or a peach Melba out of a 
bucket of coal tar, and all the world thrilled with wonder. 
The other day she enabled a lady at the Savoy, in London, 
to pick up her room telephone and get her apartment in 
New York. More gasps of world-wide admiration ensued. 
Presently she will give us cold light, cheaper power, 
cures for twe or three dread diseases and speaking motion 
pictures in color transmitted by radio. Her exploits are 
cn every tongue and the wealth of the world is at her feet. 

Pure Science is the wallflower, the ugly duckling, the 
elder sister who lives secluded and remote, unknown and 
unpraised. She does not advertise her astounding feats, 
and could not if she would, for the only language she knows 
is a Jumble of Latin, Greek, calculus and mathematical 
formulas. Only a few professors can understand what she 
is driving at. During the past thirty years Pure Science 
has had a more fruitful career than during any like period 
in the world’s history, with the possible exception of the 
times in which the discoveries of Newton and Galileo were 
gaining currency. Within the span of this short era three 
or four of the laws which keep the universe on the track, 
ao to speak, have been discredited. One or two have been 
shot full of holes and another has been brought under 
grave suspicion. 

Professor Millikan, of Pasadena, the Nobel prize winner, 
who uses those miniature solar systems called atoms for 
laboratory playthings, recently listed no fewer than twenty- 
one vital discoveries which must be added to the score 
made by Pure Science during the past generation. These 


new conceptions are so revolutionary that they have bereft 
the scientists of their old universe, as familiar and almost 
as simple as an eight-day clock, and have put in its place 
a new and strange mechanism in which mass and energy 
are interchangeable and everything is topsy-turvy or inside 
out. Pure Science, it seems, has smuggled the universe off 
into the laboratories and taken it apart to see what makes 
it tick, and now refuses to put it together again in the same 
old way. All the mischief is cloaked in the mystery of tech- 
nicality; and even when the culprit says frankly that the 
Equations of Maxwell are no better than they should be 
and that the Second Law of Thermodynamics is a joke, 
who knows what she is talking about? 

After a time, however, Applied Science will have di- 
gested Pure’s new ideas and discoveries, and presently 
she will have perfected some undreamed-of machine or 
process which will do some supposedly impossible thing; 
or she will make the world gasp by performing some 
startling and invaluable feat in chemistry or physics or 
biology. Applied, as usual, will get all the cash and the 
credit, the honor and glory, and Pure will go on starving in 
seclusion and obscurity. Applied is forever stealing Pure’s 
ideas and breathing the breath of life into them. Pure 
discovers a new element and gets three lines of agate on 
an inside, page. Applied, after much experimenting, learns 
that the stuff will make steel harder or tougher or less sus- 
ceptible to rust. Immediately there are millions in it and 
it becomes a nine days’ wonder. Pure identifies the sub- 
stance the lack of which prevents diabetics from assim- 
ilating sugar. Applied manufactures the chemical on a 
commercial scale, and every diabetic is a customer. 

No wonder that Applied is as rich as she is popular and 
that Pure goes on starving in her garret. What is worse, 
the great mass of bright young scientists are going where 
the money is; and Applied can outbid Pure for their 
services ten to one. Pure’s Old Guard consists largely of 
college professors. The Old Guard is loyal, but during the 
past decade the undergraduate body in our colleges has 
doubled, and men who used to do a little teaching and 
much research are now condemned to the treadmill of the 
classroom. For years the situation has been going from 
bad to worse. The advancement of learning in America 
will inevitably mark time or proceed along a narrow front 
unless something is done to finance Pure Science. 

Such are the conditions which caused Secretary Hoover, 
Secretary Mellon, Mr. Charles E. Hughes, Mr. Elihu Root, 
Mr. John W. Davis, Mr. Owen D. Young and a dozen other 
men of world-wide reputation to get together and form the 
National Research Endowment. They are engaged in rais- 
ing a fund of twenty million dollars or more with which to 
assist American universities in carrying on research in pure 
science. This movement has the heartiest support of big 
business and the indorsement of college presidents and 
men of learning everywhere. Little business and individ- 
uals of wealth ought to swing into line and get behind this 
endeavor with cash and work and influence. Its impor- 
tance cannot beoverestimated; and its results, though they 
cannot be definitely forecast, will inevitably justify the ex- 
penditure a hundred times over. If we are to build for the 
future we must give Applied Science new and firm foun- 
dations for her superstructures. Acceptance of this prin- 
ciple is proof of the giver’s visior. 

Long before the Christian Era, statecraft had completed 
its extensive repertory of Jiunders. There is little reason 
to suppose that in the future statesmen will do much more 
for the race than they have in the past. It is to the 
scientists that we must look for our food, our transporta- 
tion, communication, betterment of living conditions and 
gradual social evolution. What could be a better invest- 
ment than to give them what they require for the fulfill- 
ment of such stupendous responsibilities? 


Another Government in Business 


HE world crop of sugar has been on the increase, due to 
maintained expansion of sugar-cane acreage and pro- 
gressive recovery of sugar-beet acreage in Europe. The 
price has declined in consequence, and sugar has been one 
of the cheapest of foods. At the low price the American 
consumption has been very heavy. The low price has been 
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the cause of grave concern in Cuba; also to American 
capitalists who have made heavy investments there. It 
has, indeed, been tacitly admitted that the tariff duty on 
sugar imported from Cuba has been and is being paid by the 
Cuban producer rather than by the American consumer. 

Efforts to restrict the crop and thus elevate the price 
have recently culminated in a positive policy on the part 
of the Cuban cabinet. It has been officially announced 
that the cabinet approves of a plan to reduce by ten per 
cent the crop of the next two years. How this is to be ac- 
complished and the curtailment distributed among the 
various producing units is vaguely sketched, but not ex- 
plained, in proposed enactments. 

Legislation has been proposed establishing a National 
Board of Sugar Defense, at once a fact-finding and policy- 
devising organization. It is proposed to levy a tax on 
sugar produced in excess of the predetermined outturn; to 
impose fines for anticipating or prolonging the set term for 
eutting cane and for exceeding the assigned quota of sugar; 
also, to make it a criminal offense to issue a private fore- 
cast or estimate of the crop. 

It is not at all clear how this is supposed to apply to 
growers, crushers and exporters respectively. It is not 
outside the bounds of possibilities for a discussion to arise 
as to the proportions of reduction to be assigned to the 
Cuban-owned and American-owned units respectively. 

In any event, we observe another government engaged 
in an attempt to limit production and elevate price. Per- 
haps the commercial situation of the sugar estates is so 
extreme as to make the government helpless in the face of 
political agitation. At this distance one must not prejudge. 
We are, however, concerned that the proposed action shall 
be accurately named and clearly understood. What will 
be the result—higher prices for American consumers? If 
so, will this lead to lowered consumption in the United 
States and to further stimulation of sugar production in 
other parts of the world? 


War:-Lost Export Trade 


HE recent shifts in export trade have attracted atten- 

tion both to the balance of trade and to the particular 
commodities concerned. One of these, phosphate rock, de- 
serves mention as an illustration of a large export trade 
that has been placed in jeopardy and, indeed, possibly 
ruined by new post-war competition. 

Before the war the United States was the largest single 
source of phosphate for international trade. The war 
brought about the development and expansion of deposits 
in Northern Africa and in the South Sea Islands. The de- 
posits in Northern Africa are in Morocco, Algeria and 
Tunis, and seem, indeed, to stretch across the continent. 
Some of these deposits are easily worked and yield high- 
grade phosphate rock. Before the war the world outturn 
of phosphate rock was some seven million tons; it now con- 
siderably surpasses that figure. Prices have fallen as result 
of heavy production, and this drop has been aided by free 
availability of ocean tonnage. As result, our export of phos- 
phate rock is declining and may possibly become extin- 
guished so far as European trade is concerned. The lowest 
ocean-freight rate on phosphate rock from our southeast- 
ern states is to the United Kingdom. But our export to 
that country last year declined to scarcely over a fourth of 
the prewar volume, the imports from Northern Africa in- 
creasing correspondingly. Our phosphates are being sup- 
planted in Europe by phosphates from cheaper deposits. 

Regarding the deposits in Northern Africa as domestic, 
Europe endeavors to become self-sufficient in phosphate. 
Europe has always been self-sufficient in potash; in fact, 
a heavy net exporter. With the general development 
throughout Europe of fixation of atmospheric nitrogen into 
ammonia and nitric acid, aided by recovery of by-product 
ammonia in coke plants, Europe hopes to become inde- 
pendent of imports of Chile saltpeter. This is a reasonable 
expectation. When this works out—and it may require 
only a few years—the agriculture of Europe will be inde- 
pendent of foreign fertilizers at a time when the agricul- 
tures of other continents are dependent on her for potash, 
and on others for nitrate and phosphate. In this direction, 
at least, the war has yielded to Europe a net gain. 
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The Cabinet of Doctor Calcooly 


THE RIME OF A MUSICAL STATESMAN 


The Senator’s Secret Malady 


ENATOR X was an irreconcilable 
~ Man whose aversions were scarcely compilable. 
Scorning both riches and vain party switches, 
He ate and he slept in the pleasant Last Ditches, 
Shouting defiance to any alliance, 
Compromise, trade or soft-scented compliance. 
Senator X, let me add with due speed, 
Was neither Bill Borah, Hi Johnson, Jim Reed, 
Nor even Pat Harrison. Nay, as a garrison, 
Loaded with dynamite looms with its bare guns 
O’er wee, prankish schoolboys with nothing but airguns, 
So the senator lowered 
As he towered ; 
Others cowered— 
E’en the younger La Follette seemed quite overpowered. 
Gosh, what a volume of sound he could muster 
As, chained to his desk like a hero Dantesque, 
He called the four winds to his big filibuster! 


Senator X with one specter was haunted ; 

Some day, so he dreaded, 

He might grow weak-headed 
And vote for a bill the majority wanted. 
But for several terms, both in triumph and stringency, 
X had avoided this horrid contingency, 
Steeling himself to the strength of his mission— 
Always to be with the stern opposition. 


Now, by natural law, 
There is always a flaw 
In the heel of Achilles—or maybe his jaw. 
And Senator X had a weakness he hid, 
And it secretly dogged him, whatever he did. 
Not a pipe-smoker’s heart nor a chambermaid’s knee 
Nor a prize-fighter’s nose. Though such ailments be 
Painful, severe, 
Dearie, oh, dear! 
Senator X’s infirmity queer 


By Wallace Irwin 


CARTOON ar HERBERT JOHNSON 


Seemed unendurable, 
Also incurable— 
Senator X had a musical ear! 


Do what he could to correct this obsession, 
Any brass band in a torchlight procession 
Set his pulse thumping, 
Tuned to the pumping 
Rummi-tum drum and the trombone’s hump-humping. 
When he harkened to Tannhauser’s thunders barbarian, 
He was inspired to orations Wagnerian. 
A selection from Liszt 
By divine Zimbalist 
Stirred him to eloquence splendidly clarion, 
D minor rhapsodies worked like a tonic, 
When, shaking like rennet, 
He stood in the Senate 
And cadenced his speech to a motive symphonic. 


So the nervous adventure I’m now to relate 
Deals with the senator's psychical state. 

For it’s sinfully certain that music hath charms 
To soothe savage bosoms—or call them to arms. 


The Muse Calliope Blackjacks Him 


OW this happened one spring; to a flourishing town 
Senator X in a train hurried down, 
Prepared to appear, in apparel well pressed, 
With a very white tie and a very white vest, 
At a banquet so swell 
That the leading hotel 


Of the Rest of His Speech There's No Record Extant, for it Seems That the Audience Caught the Infection 


Roasted fine squabs and prepared currant jell 
With the definite purpose of doing their dest ; 
For Senator X was the much-honored guest. 


But scarce had he opened his bag in his room 
When he found that the glorious speech he'd prepared 
Had got itself lost. What a blow! What a gloom! 
Scared, he stared, raged and rared ; 
For that roaring oration he’d written in lava, 
Defying each nation from Iceland to Java 
To cast their perfidious 
Glances insidious 
Over our land. The results would be hideous. 
And here he was left like a fish on the beach, 
Gasping and flopping without any speech! 
He must make up a new one—'twas now nearing four— 
Time flew—so he sought peace and quiet once more 
In a writing room, down on the mezzanine floor. 


Equipped with a pen and a bottle of ink, 

He scratched his bald spot in an effort to think, 
When pow! And bow-wow! 

From the tea room below 

Barbarous music was starting to flow, 

Oddly affecting his knees and his thumbs ; 


_ 


Saxophones, teleph » megap , drums, 





(Continued on Page 154) 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


Mr. and Mrs. Beans 
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“Beans, Dear, What Have You Done Witk 


the Children?" 


The New Omar 


BOOK of Verses! underneath the Bough,? 

A Jug of Wine? a Loaf of Bread+—and Thou’ 
Beside® me singing? in the Wilderness§ — 

Oh, Wilderness were Paradise® enow! 


‘Passed by the Clean Books League 
‘Indersed by United States Forest Service. 
‘Cjuaranteed nonintoxicating by the Anti-Saloon League. 
‘Passed by the Department of Justice. 
If you ean furnish a letter from your pastor. 
‘Allowed by American Posture League. 
Voice passed by standards committee of Metropolitan Opera. 
*Clean desert sand uncontaminated by the movies. 
"laws baved on Ton Commandments and King James version. 


Alexander Gardiner. 


Science for the Nursery 
Ain Experiment for the Rome 


ERHAPS, sometimes when you were digging in the 
garden for worms to go fishing with, your little spade 


has cut a poor 
wormie right in 
two. And did you 
notice that both 
balves of the 
wormie went wrig- 
gling away? That 
is what a great sur- 
geon noticed when 
he cut a Dnasy- 
chone into three 
pieces. The hin- 
dermost section 
produced « head, 
the front part a 
digestive system, 
and the middle 
portion both a 
head and atail. In 
the Hydra, Naia 
end Lumbriculus, 
after transverse 
section, each part 
may complete the 
whole animal. 

Now try this ex- 
periment: Take a 
salamander and 
puli eff ane of his 
limbs—-ary limb. 
After a time it wil! 
grow on again. 
Ther pull one of 
the arms off a star- 
fish, and you will 
diseover that be- 
fore long it will 
grow a new cne. 
This regeneration, 
yeu know, is due 
to the existence of 
special formative 
layers or groups 
of celia, 

Now, if you 
have the real sci- 
entific point of 
view, you will 


“I Left Them Around the Corner Playing 


With the Airedale Twine 


want to know if the same law holds for the higher verte- 
brates. Mamma will tell you that your little sister is a 
higher vertebrate, so you might try pulling her leg off. 
The true little scientist will not be discouraged by the 
difficulties interposed by his subject, but will pull just as 
hard.as ever he can. Even if he does not reach a definite 
conclusion from his experiment, he will probably learn 


something of value from mamma. —Morris Bishop. “A marvel . 


Highbrowsing 


HE critical public will troop to a play 
That's gay and a laughter provoker, 
And then, as they leave, lackadaisically say, 
“It's fair . pretty good , mediocre.” 
Alihough simple plays are the ones in demand, 
The popular trend nowadays is 
To frown on the plays that we can understand 
And damn them with faintesi of praises. 


sort.” 


His Handicap 


“T RAN onto a book t’other day on how to raise healthy 
children,’’ said the proprietor of the crossroads store. 
**’Pears like, Gap, you ort to be able to write a book of that 








ORAWN @Y DONALD MC KEE 


President of Bryn Vasstey: 


“I Hope I'm Not Reactionary, But I Can't Hetp Sighing for the Days of the Old Daisy Chain!" 


ORAWS BY ROBERT &. DIOKEY 


“They are.a Bit Rough, But the Experience Will Do Our Kids Good" 


The critical public will go to a show 
Symbolically muddled and crazy, 

And greet it with many a hearty “bravo,” 
Though badly befuddled and hazy. 

Then into the lobby the critical band, 
With secret misgivings, will flock out 

And label the plays that they can’t understand: 

+ anepic . . @ knock-out!” 

— Arthur L. Lippmann. 


“T reckon likely I—p’tu!—could,” replied Gap John- 
son, of Rumpus Ridge, “‘if I had more children of my own 
to sorter study—I’ve only got fourteen, you know.” 


Patience of 
Job 


REAKFAST 
over, the day 
begins ; 
My wife gathers a 
tray of pins 
And a wad of wool 
and a flock of 
spools 
And a gleaming 
quiver of knitting 
tools 


And a chocolate 
box and a crochet 
hook 

And the germ of a 
sock and a 
fashion book. 


I at my old 
typewriter sit; 
Patiently my wife 
starts to knit. 


“Now is the Time 
for All Good 
Men ——” 

I rattle the keys for 
a warm-up, then 

Tackle my work 
with a fire and 


zest 

That lasts for an 
hour—when I 
have to rest. 


I glance at my wife. 
She, placid, sits 

And knits and 
knits and knits 
and knits. 

Like a captive cat, 
I pace the floor, 


(Continued on 
Page 151) 
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uch delicious soup! 
So easy to serve! 


. 





It's a wise housewife who follows this rule: ‘1 want and I will : iad oe 
always try to have the very best quality of food for my table. | 
will take advantage of every help to get it.”’ 


} Do you realize that Campbell's great, spotless kitchens and 
Campbell’s famous French chefs are at your service every day? 


Do you know how much they can help you to brighten your meals 
and make all the food taste better? 


Serve Campbell’s Tomato Soup today—for luncheon or dinner 
f or the children’s supper. See how everybody enjoys it and what a 
sparkle it gives to the whole meal. 


Then just think how easy and convenient it is for you to provide 
the family regularly with such appetizing, wholesome, healthful 
soup ! 


é Cream of Tomato Soup! 


Heat the contents of can of Campbell's Tomato 
Soup to the boiling point in a saucepan after adding 
a pinch of baking soda. Then heat SEPARATELY 
an equal quantity of milk or cream. Stir the hot 
soup INTO the hot milk or cream but do not boil. 
Serve immediately. 


. 
ee eee 


BELL SOUP COMPANY ie 


AMDEN, W.J., U.S.A 
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High Horse and Low Bridge 


HORTY MALONE is to blame for all this 
S Giraft business and Extra Excitement on ac- 
count of me getting to be a Wild African 
Animal Owner out here in the middle of the 
Arizona Desert 
and me thinking 


ILLUSTRATED 


By DICK WICK HALL 


PUTNAM 


ar CLAUDE Gc. 


back and he was All Excited too, and good reason 
why, as they found out when they got outside. 
The Train had set them out during the Night on 
a Sidetrack in the middle of about a Million Acres 
of Desert, where 
there was Nothing 











for a while that I 
could be a Race 
Horse Jockey at 
my age. just be- 
cause Earl Sande 
lived in Phoonix 
once. 

Shorty says it 
wasn't his fault so 
much aa it was the 
Street Car com- 
pany’s back in 
Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut. How 
come it ail started 
and happened was 
this way: 

A Street Car run 
into an automo- 
bile one morning 
back in this place 
called Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, and 
Shorty was on the 
Street Car and in 
a Hurry, a0 he got 
out to walk, and 
going down the 
street he met an 
Old Friend who 
was with a Circus. 
If the Street Car 
hadn't of run into 
the Automobile, 
Shorty wouldn't 
ever have run into 
his friend and got 
talked into joining 
up with this Hag- 











ERs. : 
ps ial. J 


Else you could see 
but Greasewood 
for miles and 
miles, except a 
Water Tank anda 
little store or two 
and about half a 
dozen houses scat- 
tered around in 
the brush and a 
little building up 
at the end of the 
Sidetrack that 
looked like a De- 
pot maybe. 
Shorty says 
they all stood 
around looking at 
each other and 
Wondering What 
to do and Where 
was they and fi- 
nallysomeone sug- 
gested that they 
waik down the 
track to the Sta- 
tion and find out 
and maybe be able 
tosend a Telegram 
for the Next Train 
to come and get 
them. Just as they 
got down to the 
Depot, the Sun 
come out from be- 
hind a Mountain 
about a hundred 
miles away and 
brightened every- 











enpaws Wild Ani- 
mal Show as Hos- 
tler for a Giraft 
and Nothing would ever have happened to me like it did. 

This shows how Little Things beyond our control ete 
often affect our. Whole Lives without us knowing Anything 
about it, like you turn the Wrong Corner some day and 
meet somebodgy you don't like and he Takes a Shot at you 
and you slip on the sidewalk and break your leg trying to 
Turn Around Quick, or you forget something some morn- 
ing and go home to get it and Find the Ice Man come early 
and eating Hot Cakes with Your Wife. 

Shorty Malone joined up with this Hagenpaws Wild 
Animal Show, ali on account of the Street Car wreck, and 
they started out across the country giving shows in the 
Smal! Towns and working west in Short Jumps, traveling 
in three Railroad Cars, one for the Animals and one for the 
Big Tent and equipment and the other one for a Cook and 
Bunk Car. 

Business wasn’t very good and they just about broke 
even and made enough to pay the Railroad and feed the 
Animals, including themselves, until they got out into 
western Kansas; and then Luck was against them, just 
one thing after another all that fall. The farmers was more 
Interested in Crops than they was in Wild Animals, and 
once they hit a Town the same day asa Cyclone. Business 
was Good for the Cyclone, but it didn’t leave any Money 
in the Circus Tent and they had to soak some of their stuff 
to get moved to the next stop, which wasn’t a very good 
town for a Wild Animal Show because about everything 
there was Wiid all ready. 

Arizona and New Mexico is mostly Big Jumps and not 
many people to Show to, but Shorty says there's one 
Good Thing about them—they’ll Pay Money to see Any- 
thing, being hungry to look at something besides Land- 
scapes, so they managed to rustle enough to get from 
Albuquerque to Holbrook and then to Flagstaff and Ash- 
fork, by which time they was Breke good and proper and if 
the Train hadn't of run into a couple of steers nobody 
would have eat and all of them would have been classed 
as Wild Animals, 

At Ashfork they didn’t know Which Way to go, towns 
looking so far apart on the map as from Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, to Chicago, and Shorty says if it hadn't of been 
for them all being afraid of the Indians, they would have 
turned the Wild Animals loose and started back for Bridge- 
port afoot; but some of them wanted to get to Los Angeles, 


On the Last Jump I Yetied: “‘Low Bridge!"’ 


where most of them had relatives or friends and they could 
get jobs in the Movies, making African Jungle pictures. 

The Boss got out the maps and they all looked them 
over, trying to find some Town not too far away, where 
they could give a Show to help along the road and get a 
little closer to California, and one of the boys saw Salome 
on the map, away off in the middle of a Big Open Space 
towards California and looking about the size of Phoenix, 
according to the Fly Speck on the map. 

They argued it all over, whether to go to Salome or 
Phoenix next, but Phoenix was off to one side on a Branch 
Line Railroad and nobody had ever heard much about 
Phoenix, except as being a good farming town where sick 
folks went to get Fresh Air and Milk and Eggs; but ali of 
them had heard about Salome, Where She Danced, and 
they figured it must be a Good Show Town on account of 
having a Trained Frog there, and if Saleme could dance 
there they could Show there, and it was So Far Away from 
everywhere else that the Folks would be Glad to get a 
chance to See Anything, so they finally decided on going to 
Salome next, as being the Best Bet in sight. They had to 
soak their watches and sell a Trained Pony to the Indians 
to get enough money to pay the Railroad to hook the cars 
onto a Train going towards Salome, which was better than 
dying of Hunger in Ashfork. 

They traveled all Afternoon and most of the Night and 
saw lots of Scenery that was enough sight Wilder than any- 
thing they had in the Show, and Shorty says the country 
looked like Folks would have a Hard Time trying to Act 
Neighborly, as a Woman could send to the Wish Book 
Store in Chicago and get a Flat Iron by Parcels Post 
C. O. D. quicker than she could Borrow one from the 
Nearest Neighbor. When it got too Dark to see anything 
any more, which there wasn't anything to see anyway, they 
crawled into their bunks ard went to sleep and along 
towards morning some of them woke up and turned over 
and went to sleep again, when the train shoved them off on 
a sidetrack and went on again, which they figured must be 
Salome, where they was going to give the Big Show that 
afternoon and night. 

The cook got up a little before Daylight, as usual, and 
pretty soon he come back all excited and woke the Boss up 
and Shorty says the rest of them all got up and about the 
time they was getting into their Clothes the Boss come 


thing up and 
Scared away a 
Jack Rabbit that 
had been setting in the Waiting Room door and What do 
you think they saw on the end of the Depot? 

A Big White sign which says in Letters abouc a Foot 
High: SALOME, ARIZONA— Where She Danced. 

“If this is Salome, it’s Our Finish,” the Boss says, set- 
ting down on one of the Rails and wiping his Face. 

Shorty says they was all so Astonished when they see the 
Sign that they couldn’t think of anything to say for a while, 
all of them having figured on Salome being a Big Town and 
them making enough to get to California, and here they 
was hung up in a place so little that the Depot hid the 
whole Town if you wasn’t careful where you stood when 
you looked. 

“There ain’t so many Folks in this burg as we are carry- 
ing with the Show,” the Lion Tamer said, “‘and I'll bet 
Our Animals could eat ’em all in one good meal and then 
go to bed Hungry.” 

I had Woke Up by this time and as soon as I saw the 
Crowd over at the Depot and the Cars on the Sidetrack, I 
come over to see What was happening and when I come up 
to them, one of thein says to me, “‘That must have been a 
Big Fly, Mister.” 

“What Fly are you talking about?” I asks him. 

“The One that Played a Joke on us and Put this Town 
on the Map,” he grins, and That is How Come I got Ac- 
quainted with Shorty Malone and the rest of the bunch 
with Hagenpaws Wild Animal Show. 

We told each other Who we was and they asked a lot of 
questions about Salome etc and told me what a Fix they 
was in, so we talked things over and decided the best thing 
to do was for them to Give a Show and take up a Collection 
and get all the money they could and then they could sell 
one of their Ponies or a Monkey or something to get enough 
more to take them to Los Angeles, because I saw it was up 
to me to help them out or have to adopt a Circus and feed 
it the rest of my life. 

While we was talking, one of Scar-Face Scrogg’s steers 
come up to the Water Tank for a drink and I told them to 
kill it and get something to eat and feed the rest to the 
Animals and I would try and rustle up some business for 
them that day, down at Buzzard’s Roost and Gold Gulch 
and Pinto Creek, while they was getting their Tent set up 
and ready to Show. 

(Continued on Page 169) 
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The Eight-Cylinder, 
Rumble Seat Roadster 


cr 





“HE road is yours with this swift, sleek beauty. Unsurpassed in quietness and 

smoothness, in spirited performance, and in superlative ease of handling, for 

it is the famous Hupmobile Eight—with a design-creation that outshines even 

the newest from Europe. All with the soundness and the sureness that have so 
long attached to everything that Hupp builds. 


[ dD * J A sporting two-seater, with the pop- 
11 eral ular rumble for another couple, of 
course. Five disc wheels and bumpers, front and rear, stand- 
ard equipment. Two-tone finish—Killarney gray-green 
upper body, with the lighter Dundee shade below and on the 
disc wheels; pistache green striping on body and wheels. Un- 
pleated upholstery in soft gray Spanish leather, hand-crushed 


pebble grain. Fullback support, and complete comfort, inthe 
rumble seat. Rumble cushions quickly detachable. Luggage 
space also reached through large side door with lock. Detach- 
able California khaki top, with boot, natural wood bows and 
nickel-plated supports. Headlamps and cowl-lamps, wind- 
shield supports, radiator and cap, bumpers, and rear-deck bars 
are bright nickel. Oil filter and gasoline filter are standard, 


Prices—Sedan, five-passenger, $2345. Sedan, Berline, $2445. Coupe, two-passenger, with rumble seat, 
$2345. Roadster, with rumble seat, $2045. Touring, five-passenger, $1945. Touring, seven-passenger, 
$2045. All prices f. o. b. Detroit, plus revenue tax. 


HUPP MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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PATHFINDERS 


HE little black satchel that 
TFsstet on the knees of the sol- 

itary passenger in the taxicab 
moving slowly in the heavy traffic 
of the principai business street of 
a Middle Weatern city was a sort of 
magician’s hat for its owner. From 
it he extracted a fat living—an 
apartment in Park Avenue, a sum- 
mer camp in the Adirondacks, tui- 
tion at fashionable schools for his 
children, an automobile with a 
chauffeur, membership in four or 
five good clubs, including a reason- 
ably exclusive Long Island country 
club, purple and fine linen for him- 
self and furs and silks enough to 
keep his wife almost contented. 

The little black satchel was 

stuffed with diamonds. The man 
who owned it was one of New York’s 
most successfu! fancy-cut-stone 
merchants. Cal! him Frederick Un- 
derwood. in packets of soft white 
tissue, folded in the manner of a 
drug-store headache powder, his 
diamond vvares were assorted in gray 
walleta of oiled silk. He knew each 
stone as 2 shepherd knows the iden- 
tity of each creature in his flock. 
There was one larger than an al- 
mond, suitable ornament for aqueen 
or a pork packer’s bride. There was 
one square-cut etone, a piece of 
white fire worth more in any place 
where flawless jewels are appreci- 
uted than the entire stocks on the 
shelves of the haberdashers, the 
milliners, the trunk stores, that were 
unreeled before the traveling mer- 
chant’s eyes as his taxi moved by fits 
and starte toward his hotel. There 
were hundreds of lesser diamonds 
in his little black satchel. They 
were more than precious stones to 
him. They were bis entire existence, 
the welfare of his family, the integ- 
rity of his business and they were in- 
sured against loss for only $300,000, 
whereas their value as catalogued 
in the books of his establishment 
a thousand miles away in New 
York was about $400,000. Mr. 
Underwood was gambling with him- \ 
self, taking an unworthy chance in 
which the odds were slightly in his 
favor. But this was the first of about eight trips that he 
expected to make during the year and on his other trips 
he expected to carry leas than the amount for which he 
was insured, so that he tried to tell himself the smaller 
ingurance policy was sound economy. 
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The Loot in the Little Black Bag 


HE street lights blinked into wakefulness when he was 

atill half a mile from his hotel. He wondered if he would 
have time for a comfortable dinner before shifting his little 
black satchel of diamonds into his specially made trunk 
and carrying it to the reilroad station for his next overnight 
jump to St. Louis. That recalled to his mind his engage- 
menta with the wholesale jewelers and one or two of the 
large retailers of that city. He hoped the announcement 
cards mailed by his secretary had reached al! his custom- 
ers in time to get him prompt appointments. He was hop- 
ing to sell $150,060 worth of the stones in his black satchel 
before he returned to New York. With such a start he 
might exceed his last year’s sales of $600,000. 

The shrill of the traffic policeman’s whistle filled his ears. 
It made him shiver with apprehension. In spite of the 
throngs on the zidewalk, he did not feel safe. He knew he 
would net breathe easily until he had disposed of enough of 
his wares to bring himself inside the margin of safety drawn 
by his insurance policy. Every delay in his progress in- 
creased his nervous tension. He became aware of his pulse 
with a feeling of impending suffocation, as does one whose 
arm is gripped by the inflated rubber tubing of a hemo- 
manometer when a physician takes the < ading of a blood 
pressure. 

The taxicab was of an unusual kind, having only one 
door, set at a slight angle in the front, in the space where 
on mest vehicies of this character the meter is placed. The 
interior of the cab was lined with imitation leather as 
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black as Mr. Underwood’s satchel. He was riding in dark- 
ness except for such flashes of light as bathed him when 
they passed each street lamp or brightly illumined store sign. 
Then again they halted at the command of a crossing po- 
liceman’s whistle. Where Mr. Underwood's cab stopped 
was more than 200 feet from the corner and near the curb- 
ing. Then a man stepped on the running board of the cab, 
grabbed the handle of the deor and swung it open, so that 
the chauffeur was as neatly imprisoned as a victim of the 
Inquisition when placed in a sweat cabinet. Another 
stranger was directly behind the first and treading on his 
legs. 

Mr. Underwood had rehearsed this thing mentally too 
many times during his career as a diamond merchant, as a 
traveling:;eddler of precious stones, to fail to realize in the 
space of a split second that these were robbers who planned 
to hold him up. The first thing he did was to slip the 
satchel down between his knees, with the hope that its 
blackness would make it indistinguishable against the 
black of the cab upholstery. Then he began to yell and 
kick. Under the circumstances it was as good a defense 
as he could have made, since he was unarmed. If you asked 
him today what words his yells formed he could not tell 
you, but he remembers distinctly what the smaller of the 
robbers said to him. 

“Where's your satchel?” demanded this bold thief. Mr. 
Underwood continued to yell and kick. The chauffeur 
had turned to see the disturbance housed in his cab and, 
being unaware of the precious freight he carried, did not at 
first suspect he was witnessing a holdup. 

“Where's your satchel?’’ repeated the small robber in a 
vicious tone. 

Mr. Underwood’s reply was a kick upward, for he was 
on the small of his back fighting in the manner of a raccoon 
brought to earth by dogs. Neither of the invaders said 
anything more, but both were groping and feeling. Why 
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they did not shoot him is a puzzle 
to the diamond merchant. The 
robbers likely enough would char- 
acterize their failure to kill him as 
faulty technic. 

Their victim never ceased to re- 
sist, but at the end of aspan of time 
about the equivalent of one round of 
a prize fight the small robber began 
to untangle himself and wriggle 
through the narrow door. As he 
leaped to thestreet, Underwood saw 
that he had in his. hands the little 
black satchel which was for him as 
vital as an Indian’s sacred bundle 
that is stuffed with potent charms 
and talismans to guard against dan- 
gers and discomforts. 


Lost and Found 


HE bigger robber struggled for 

another moment to keep Under- 
wood in the cab and then he, too, 
jumped to the street, where he tried 
a trick that was probably the in- 
vention of the meadow lark. The 
hen of that species, when her nest in 
the grass is threatened by the near 
approach of man or other animals, 
strives to divert attention from her 
brood by fluttering conspicuously 
and slowly enough to tempt capture. 
When she has lured her enemy a 
safe distance from the nest, strength 
seems to come miraculously back to 
her wings and away she flies, with 
too much relief in her mother heart 
to sing of her guileful victory. 

Adjusting his clothing, and mov- 
ing with a limp, which, due to the 
kicks of Mr. Underwood, was per- 
haps the most honest thing about 
him, he pressed slowly through the 
crowd that had collected without 
comprehension of this violent scene. 

He seemed to invite capture, but 

Mr. Underwood ignored him. In- 

stead he sprang from the cab and 

darted with a speed born of his 
desperation after the thief who 
carried the little black satchel. 
It was just a fortunate chance 
that the chauffeur of that taxicab 
was a trifle slow of wit. His inter- 
pretation of what had occurred was 
that two friends of his passenger, spying him from the 
sidewalk, had taken advantage of the lull in traffic move- 
ment to urge him to join them in some revel. He thought 
that Mr. Underwood was running for no worthier pur- 
pose than to escape payment of his fare, and so began 
a chase that had some kinship with those pursuits 
that figure in the custard-pie school of moving-picture 
comedies. The small robber ran to the corner with the 
little black satchel and then slowed to a fast walk. Mr. 
Underwood ran after him, and the taxi chauffeur ran after 
Mr. Underwood. Later he explained that if he had known 
it was a holdup he would have remained on his seat and 
attended to his own business. As it was, neither he nor 
Underwood lost sight of the small robber with the bag of 
diamonds for so much as a second. They saw every move 
he made, ani when the robber, stealing a quick look back- 
ward, caromed into a man approaching from the opposite 
direction, that man, hearing Underwood’s yells that by 
now had taken the form of “Stop thief!’ seized the crimi- 
nal by his necktie. It was then that the little black satchel 
ceased to be precious in the eyes of the robber. 

He dropped it to the sidewalk and Mr. Underwood, 
breathless, fell upon it as an alert football player casts 
himself upon a fumble. Then the police came, snatched a 
revolver from the thief’s coat pocket and wrestled him 
into submission. 

The consequence of the chauffeur’s mistake was that he 
was quite as important a witness as Mr. Underwood at the 
trial at which this thief was convicted and given a sentence 
of from ten years to life, which he is now serving with a 
smug good behavior aimed at the sympathies of the parole 
board. If Mr. Underwood had been the only witness, so 
tender-hearted and so skeptical are jurymen, there is 
plenty of ground for belief that a conviction would not 
have been voted. 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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(Continued from Page 44) 

But an important bit of mute evidence was brought out 
in that case, something that casts a light on the working 
of the organized thieves who specialize in the stealing of 
jewels from the channels of trade. It was found when the 
freshly caught jewel thief was being searched at the de- 
tective bureau. There he was well but not favorably 
known as & gangster, gunman, ballot-box repeater, high- 
wayman, bootlegger and hijacker. Swart of complexion, 
the robber was well-barbered and better-tailored by far 
than the chief of detectives whe was supervising this 
station-house ceremony. 

Near by, in a chair, reclined Mr. Underwood with dis- 
ordered clothing and a blood-stained face. An ambulance 
surgeon was wrapping a bandage on a deep cut on the side 
of his chin. 

“ Frisk "im good,"’ counseled the chief, and reached for a 
white card that one of his men had fished from the pris- 
oner’s waistcoat pocket. It was a card such as florists’ 
shops have for the use of customers who lack personal 
cards bearing their names. On this card a name was 
written in ink. The chief read it, 

“Isn't this your name?"’ The police official held the 
card ip front of the nerve-taut salesman. 

“Certainly it’s my name,” snapped Underwood with 
the impatience of one who feels that his sufferings, his 
bravery and his fortitude are not being fully appreciated. 

“Well, then, Mr. Underwood,” said the chief, ‘‘some- 
where among your acquaintances, perhaps among those 
you regard ua friends, is a traitor, a thieves’ spy, a man 
who betrayed you to this gunman and his partners for a 
share of the stuff in that satchel of yours. We call such 
people ‘pathfinders.’ They are the ones who tell such 
snakes as this where to strike.” 

Pathfinders, who betray the diamond merchant and 
the jewelry salesman, are essential figures in such crimes, 
and the thefts caused by them are estimated, on the basis 
of indemnities paid by insurance companies, for losses in 
the channele of trade, to total about $4,000,000 a year 
during the past few years. 

Not long age in the greatest diamond market in the 
world, New York, a man who had been trailed for days by 
detectives was arrested, and they asserted he was a path- 
finder, a thieves’ spy, although he was himself listed in the 
industry as a diamond merchant. But the detectives, 
however sure they were in their own minds, and however 
positive was the belief in his guilf’of other diamond mer- 
chants, could not even bring about his indictment. The 
district attorney, who knew his business well, said it would 
be a waste of time. 


Salesmen Who Carry Fortunes 


jeri year, according to records kept by a private detec- 
tive organization which is in the employ of several pro- 
tective and crime-fighting organizations of jewelers, there 
were in the larger towns and cities of the country more than 
1200 robberies of jewelry stores and of traveling salesmen 


in the trade. Again and again investigation of these has 
revealed unmistakable evidence of the possession by the 
robbers of well-informed counsel which guided their de- 
cision as to when and where to make their attack. 

The traveling representative of a diamond house is 
obliged to carry, not samples, but the actual wares which 
are to be sold. The reason for this is that diamonds—all 
precious stones, in fact—are so individual that no jeweler 
would think of buying one until he had seen it, handled it 
lovingly, gazed into its heart through the magnifying 
giass, which is but the extension of his eye. 

Ten experts handling the same stones in succession 
might grade them as to price in accord with one another, 
but this would be merely appraisal and not purchase. 
Diamonds, they say, are as distinctive as finger prints. 
Therefore the diamond-house salesman starting out on 
one of his seasonal trips has more to worry him than the 
salesman who travels for a wholesale grocer or a dress- 
goods concern. The seller of precious stones, when he goes 
on the road, has with him a cargo that awakens a lust 
among the crooks of the land like that which long turned 
sailormen inte pirates when they heard of the gold that 
rode in the holds of Spanish galleons returning from Peru. 

Moreover, the biggest sales are made by those diamond 
saleamen who carry with them the largest stocks. A man 
who before he returns to his home sells a third of the dia- 
monds he carried on his journey regards himself as merit- 
ing applause; he is satisfied if he sells a fourth of his wares. 
It is useless for police chiefs to urge them to try to sell by 
sample. The diamond dealers know this cannot be done; 
ner can it be done with pearls. 

This, then, is the trade that offers such rich opportuni- 
ties to the traitors called pathfinders. What they do is to 
supply the ordinary gunman, who has none of the true ap- 
preciation of the col! fires that burn in diamonds and 
emeraids and rubies but only a yearning for money, with 
information as to the routes to be traveled with these rich 
stocks, the manner in which they are carried by the indi- 
vidual salesrnen, the names and addresses of their custom- 
ers and any other details that might prove helpful to a 


cutthroat, When that smaller of the two criminals who 
held up the diamond man we have called Frederick Under- 
wood demanded to know where his satchel was, he had 
formed his question on information gained from a spy, and 
it is quite likely that the spy had studied the habits of 
Underwood for months before he conspired with the 
bolder robbers who became his partners. It is only 
through such surveillance that the thieves of one large city 
ean hold up and rob a stranger from the most thickly 
populated region on the earth’s surface, and nail him again 
and again just at the moment when he is the custodian 
of record-breaking amounts of concentrated wealth. As 
a rule, there are only afew hours out of the twenty-four 
when these salesmen actually have the stones on their 
person, but the visitation of thieves always is timed to 
coincide with such possession. 

It is a charge frequently made in the trade that jewelers 
are careless in their methods of handling such compact 
wealth. There is at least one importer in New York who 
must agree heartily with an editorial in a trade publica- 
tion which, after asking the question, ‘“ Does insurance 
make us careless?” contended that “‘The dealer, the 
manufacturer or the salesman who takes an unnecessary 
risk simply because he feels the insurance companies 
will hold the bag if he loses is not only a fool but a menace 
to the industry at large. It is up to the jewelry trade to 
make him see his actions in the proper light.” 


Pathfinder:-Traitors Within the Ranks 


HIS importer was certainly the reverse of careless. 

Early this year his foreign representative, his buyer, re- 
turned from Europe with an assortment of uncut stones 
worth about $125,000. After the buyer’s ship docked in 
New York and the stones had been appraised by customs 
men, they were carried directly to a safe-deposit vault in 
Fifth Avenue, one of several that are within a few blocks of 
Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Street, which is regarded 
by natives as the center of the universe. 

A few days later the senior partner in this business, one 
of twe brothers, having made several appointments with 
prospective customers in the trade, jewelers who have 
broken with tradition and left the Maiden Lane region, 
where for so many years the jewelry business of New York 
was clustered, went with the buyer about the middle of the 
morning to the vaults, got the stones and started out. 

They walked north on the Avenue, after crossing to the 
west side of the street, until they came to Forty-eighth 
Street. Just around the corner there is a building which 
houses a number of jewelers and dealers in precious stones. 
As they turned the corner the two men noticed an automo- 
bile facing them and parked at the curbing. In it were four 
men, and as they came abreast of the car three of the men 
jumped out and began to threaten the merchant and his 
buyer with pistols. One robber seized the buyer and, jab- 
bing his pistol into this man’s stomach, backed him into a 
doorway, where he held him while the other two began to 
beat down the elderly merchant by striking him on the 
head with their pistols as impersonally as a couple of trap- 
pers killing a trapped animal for its peltry. So savage were 
their blows that the merchant cried out but once before he 
fell to the sidewalk powerless to resist. In a flash of time 
one of the robbers bent over him, reached inside his coat 
and snatched out the leather wallet which was carried there 
on a strap. 

Before any spectator—and there were a score—could 
raise a cry against them the highwaymen were back in their 
automobile and moving swiftly toward the corner and then 
down Fifth Avenue in a slow traffic stream héavy with the 
limousines of fashionable shoppers and men rich enough to 
afford the luxury of reaching their offices barely in time for 
huncheon. A retired police captain, patching his pension by 
serving as a watchman for the jewelers in that building in 
front of which the robbery occurred, popped into view just 
as the car was turning the corner. The prostrate form on 
thesidewalk and the other man trying dizzily to rise from his 
knees in the doorway told him all he needed to know before 
shooting. Out came his revolver and he began to shoot, 
but his two shots did little more than attract attention. 

A tailor with a shop near by saw all this and began to 
trot along the sidewalk almost abreast of the robbers in the 
automobile. He was the only person, before he had gone 
half a block, who knew they were robbers. For all the 
others in that crowded thoroughfare they were just a unit 
of traffic. 

As the car reached Forty-seventh Street, where there is a 
traffic policeman, the tailor called out, “Stop that car; 
they're holdup men.”’ It was then that the robbers began 
to shoot and their driver swung his car into the opposing 
stream of traffic in Forty-seventh Street, a one-way street 
in which they were now going the wrong way. Absolutely 
heedless of the safety of men and women who were un- 
aware of the desperation of its occupants, the automobile 
was driven onto the sidewalk in order to get it past several 
large trucks backed to the curbing. The traffic policeman 
dared not risk a shot, and they strove to make him cautious 
by firing their guns. They were considerate enough to fire 
upward. For a long block they wove a perilous thread 
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through the opposing traffic, then corrected that error by 
swinging into Madison, and over Forty-sixth Street to 
Park Avenue, and merged with a procession of automobiles 
that is believed to represent a higher level of wealth and 
fashion than that which rides in Fifth Avenue. 

The wounds of the elderly jewel importer and his foreign 
buyer, and the shock they suffered from the blows they had 
taken from heavy pistol butts, made it impossible for them 
to give the police any information until after they had been 
treated at a hospital. Then all they could say was that only 
well-informed robbers could have known they had those 
stones with them, which one of them carried them, and 
where. In short, they must have been advised by a path- 
finder. 

This sort of occurrence, repeated again and again in the 
jewelry trade, is reflected by the insurance companies with 
rates that have increased nearly sevenfold since the close 
of the war, so that Mr. Underwood, who a few years 
ago was paying $350 for a year’s protection on $250,000 
worth of stones, now pays $2700 for a policy on $300,000. 
Moreover, he is expecting to be asked a higher rate for next 
year because the criminals who in 1924 attacked fifteen out 
of every 100 jewelers, were, seemingly, more active last 
year. Since the rate of insurance on a traveling risk is 
figured on the basis of a solid year of risk, though the aver- 
age salesman is on the road not more than six months, the 
actual rate is approximately 2 per cent. 

This steadily mounting cost is but one of the things that 
have driven the leading jewelers into conference after con- 
ference during recent months, with the result that a 
number of them have pledged large sums to a new crime- 
fighting organization, which it is hoped will embrace in an 
alliance all the existing societies. The newly formed or- 
ganization invited an assistant district attorney of New 
York County to become its executive officer, and the plan 
is to wage war on all crooks that threaten the jewelry trade, 
whether they be holdup men, pathfinders, credit swindlers, 
baggage tricksters or—and most important—receivers of 
stolen property. 

The receiver—he who in other days was called a fence 
is the foundation of all criminal activities in this business, 
just as he is in fur and silk and bond stealing. When mar- 
keted by an expert such property brings nearly its true 
value, but it is difficult to convict men on the charge of re- 
ceiving stolen property, especially since the law, as in New 
York, holds that the possession of such articles is not com- 
promising to the degree of being a felony unless the re- 
ceiver has guilty knowledge that the property was stolen. 

In Chicago there is a building which respectable and cau- 
tious diamond merchants avoid because of its reputation in 
the trade of housing, almost to the exclusion of others, 
dealers who prefer to buy stolen and smuggled ornaments. 
There is such a building in New York, and private detec- 
tives who work there for the protection of the honest 
jewelers say they know of at least fourteen outwardly re- 
spectable and admittedly prosperous jewelry concerns 
which they have excellent reasons to believe make many of 
their purchases from thieves and smugglers. 


A Big Haul ina Pillow Slip 


T WAS good old-fashioned detective work that led to the 

arrest and conviction of one of these unscrupulous dealers 
not long ago, and although he was not one of the most im- 
portant, the honest men in the trade rejoiced the day they 
learned he had been assigned in Sing Sing to the nearest 
thing to the diamond trade that the prison knows. There 
from morning until night he shovels coal—black dia- 
monds-—-into one of the furnaces. 

The robbery which led to his downfall occurred in a hotel 
in one of the largest Southern cities. The vice pres- 
ident and traveling representative of a New York jewelry 
manufacturing concern arrived there in the early morning, 
after an overnight ride from Houston, Texas. In aspecially 
built wardrobe trunk he had $80,000 worth of diamond- 
mounted jewelry. The trunk also contained his clothing. 
It is customary and wise for such salesmen to store their 
wares in the vaults provided by the hotels, but sometimes 
they find this is too much trouble; again, sometimes they 
are momentarily expecting the call of a customer and wish 
to have their goods conveniently at hand. 

About half-past five in the afternoon this salesman 
locked the door of his room, after having locked his trunk, 
and went downstairs to dinner. He had determined, per- 
haps, to have a pompano, cooked in a fashion for which 
this city is celebrated. Anyway, it was eight o’clock when 
he returned to his room and found the door standing open 
and the halves of his trunk pried apart. The diamond- 
mounted jewelry was gone. The only other object missing 
was a pillow slip from the bed. It had made a convenient 
container for the thief to sling beneath his coat. 

The salesman gave an alarm immediately. The hotel 
detective notified police headquarters, but the salesman, in 
obedience to instructions in one of his insurance policies, 
notified the local agency of a firm of private detectives. 
This organization placed a watch at every railroad station 
and elsewhere picked up threads of information that were 

(Continued on Page 181) 
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—a nation-wide service 


Wool, hides, and hair are 

sold to manufacturers 
who make them into many 
useful commodities. 


2 Swift & Company makes 

soap from fats. Bones, 
horns, and hoofs are sold to 
others who utilize them in 
hundreds of ways. 


Glands of meat animals 

are sold to pharmaceu- 
tical companies, which make 
them into medicinal and 
surgical preparations of great 
value, such as insulin, 
adrenalin, pituitrin, and 
thyroid extract. 


Glue, fertilizer, and ani- 

mal feed are a few of the 
many valuable agricultural 
and industrial materials de- 
rived from by-products. 
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OU buy fresh meat at the 

market for a much lower price 
today than would be possible 
were it not for the truly amazing 
utilization of by-products in the 
meat packing industry. 


OT SO MANY years ago hides, tallow, 
and oils were almost the only by- 
products obtained from meat animals. 


Then, as the industry grew, other possible 
uses for waste material were discovered. 


Chemical experimentation helped. Be- 
fore long a use was found for every part 
of the animal. 


Chemical research continues today. 
Swift & Company is working constantly 
to discover more important uses for various 
materials which would otherwise be used 
for less useful purposes, and to improve the 
quality and valueof those now manufactured. 


The development of by-products has had 
a favorable effect on the price paid the pro- 
ducer for his live stock and on the price the 
consumer pays for meat. Another benefit 
has come through the manufacture of prod- 
ucts that have added much to the comfort 
and well-being of humanity. 


Swift & Company 


Founded 1868 
Owned by more than 46,000 shareholders 
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« Multiplied Ford economies 
essened carbon deposits 


through 


\ OBILOIL “E” leaves surprisingly little 
4 carbon in a Ford engine. This has been 
proven by Ford owners in all parts of the 
And by scientific laboratory and 
The carbon of Mobiloil mae Ag is 
a mere dust—so fluffy and light that it is 
normally expelled through the exhaust. 


country. 


road tests. 


But many motorists do not fully appreci 
ave the multiplied economies of this charac 
teristic of Mobiloil “ E.’ 


They are: 

Lower gasoline consumption: Carbon ac 
cumulation increases gasoline consumption 
in any car. Spark plugs may become fouled. 
Valves may get sticky. The engine requires 
more gasoline to make up for these power 
Thus Mobiloil “EE” 


drags. often shows a 








LOWER GASOLINE CONSUMPTION 


30% a quart is a fair 
retail price for gen 
uine Mopiloil from 
barrel or pump. 
(Slightly, higher in 
Southwestern, 
Mountain and Pa- 
cific Coast States.) 
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distinct reduction in gasoline consumption, 


Power on the hills: A common subtractor of 
power on the hills is carbon, It alters normal 
compression conditions. The spark must be 
retarded further. And this is as true of a 
$5,000 car as it is of the modestly priced 





POWER ON THE HILLS 


Mobiloil E 
jor Fords 


Make this. 
oe ee a 
your guide 


HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of prominent passenger 
cars are specified below 


The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil are indicated 
by the letters shown below. “Arc” means 
Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic. 


Ford. Through reducing carbon accumula- 
tion, Mobiloil “E”’ gives fuller power on the 
hills. 

Lower oil consumption: Many oils offered 
for Fords are too rapidly consumed. They 
reach the combustion undue 
quantities. The extra oil consumption thus 
makes them more expensive than Mobiloil 
“E” at 3o¢ a quart. 


chambers in 


Mobiloil “ E”’ is the Vacuum Oil Company’s 
special oil for Ford cars. It meets every lubri- 
cating requirement of the Ford engine wjth 
scientific exactness. The next time you drain 
your Ford crankcase, why not refill with four 
quarts of Mobiloil “E”’? Mobiloil “E” will 
cost you far less by the year. 

















If your car is not listed here, see the complete 
Mobiloil Chart at your dealer's. 
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PASSENGER 
CARS 


Summer 
Summer 











Buick 
Cadillac 
Chandler 
Chevrolet 
Chrysler 4 
Chrysler 6 
Dodge Brothers 
Essex 
Ford 
Franklin 
Hudson 
Hupmobile 
ewett 
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iT Maxwell 
Nash 
Oakland 
Oldsmobile (4 & 6) 
Overland 
Packard 6 
Packard 8 
Paige 
Reo 

a Star 

H Studebaker 
Velie 
Willys-Knight 4 
Willys-Knight 6 
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Make the chart your guide 


Division Offices: (hicago, 











Headquarters: 61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


cansas (ity, Minneapolis 
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ir. I-Didm’t-Know-it-Would-Burn 


By CLEM YORE 


coyote, and it isn’t the hy- 


[: ISN’T the bear and the 
drophobia skunk or the 


49 


full and free sap circulation, 
which the beetle hates. A per- 
fect tree will smother a beetle 





diamond-back rattler or water 
moccasin or the cougar cat or 
wolf that carries the fear of the 
Lord into the things of the wild. 
It is that upright, two-legged 
animal, that hairless beast, who 
is classified under the name of 
Mr. I-Didn’t-Know-it-W ould- 
Burn. 

Because of his roaming up 
and down our land, we lose 
$500,000,000 worth of timber 
every twelve months. And this 
means that his predatory ram- 
bles cause 50,000 fires in 365 
days; 137 fires every twenty- 
four hours, which cause 10,000,- 
000 acres to change from living 
plants—trees—to hurt or dead 
poles and blackened earth. And 
that means an average of 200 
acres to each fire; and there’s 
a fire every ten minutes—a new 
fire! 

At present ratios, one being 
out of ten, whether in New 
York or Chugwater, depends 
upon wood for a livelihood. And 
that means of subsistence is be- 
ing destroyed faster than we can 
replace it. 

Twenty per cent of our forest 
fires are occasioned from camp 
fires spreading to dry, powder- 
dry, regions and catching under- 
growth. In other words, out of 
a total of 50,000 fires, 10,000 are 
started by campers. In as much 
as about 6,000,000 of our people 
get into the open each year in 
some manner of camp guise, we 
find that one out of every 600 of 
these starts a forest conflagra- 
tion which burns over an aver- 
age of 200 acres and causes a 
damage, in money, amounting 
to $1000, 

Two-fifths of our losses are 
caused by industrial careless- 
ness in some form or another 
that is employes of industrial 
plants, railroads, water com- 
panies, electric-light and tele- 
phone and telegraph corpora- 
tions pursuing the matter of 
their work, start fires, which 





very soon and cause it to back 
out of-its hole or be asphyxiated. 

Most of the tumorous growth 
on large trees comes after light- 
ning. The tree which with- 
stands both the shock of the 
lightning and the inroads of veg- 
etable tumors may be classed as 
an exceedingly fine specimen of 
hardy growth, and such a tree 
will live a very long time: 

As I write, the air of our 
mountains is hazy gray with the 
smoke of a forest fire, and this 
fire is 680 miles away 2s smoke 
travels—in Montana. I live in 
Colorado. 


Blanketing Scenery 


ESTERDAY | talked witha 

lady and her daughter who 
were visiting our region. She 
came from Oregon and she ad~- 
mired our Colorado hills im- 
mensely. In the course of 
conversation she told me that, 
though she lived within plain 
view of the gorgeous Cascades, 
her vision of the hills was spoiied 
for days at a time by a dull, 
hateful, sodden blanket of smoke 
which rolled and hung over the 
mountains. Think how right 
sheis. The state of Washington 
alone had 1009 recorded and 
controlled fires last year. This 
meant more than three fires a 
day in some part of that state. 
Won't that throw a screen over 
scenery? Won't it pollute the 
air of thousands of square 
miles? 

The remaining one-fifth of 
our wild fires are traceable to 
some oversight or carelessness. 
Someone has erred grievously 
Spontaneous combustion exacts 
a severe toll, and this comes 
from many causes. An old rag 
filled with oil, especially linseed 
oil, which a man might use in a 
summer cottage for oiling floors, 
when rolled in a ball and thrown 
into a corner, or under the porch 
with the brushes and paint cans, 








cause twice as much damage as 
that done by campers. In other 
words, these very sources of fire 
are causing damage which, if the rate is maintained, will 
probably be the means of shutting off their ability to do 
business. 

Burning brush, trash, sawdust, slabs, ties, grass and 
weeds along roadbeds, and the like, occasions the majority 
of such fires, though last year there were fifteen fires 
started from blowtorches used for soldering purposes by 
workmen in forests. 


). BY JOHN KABEL, DAYTON, OPO 


Trees That Asphyxiate Bugs 


E DERIVE considerable revenue from the impost and 
tax on tobacco. But do you know that careless 
smokers cause $100,000,000 in forest damage every time 
a year turns over? Yet that fact is vouched for. 
Lightning takes a heavy toll in the number of fires classi- 
fied by the Forest Service. The total, according to the Fire 
Manual, I believe, is right around 30 per cent. And strange 
as it may seem, such fires, although they generallyorigi- 
nate in dense, unbroken country, amid surrounding down 
timber and hard going, are confined to single trees; and if 
there is no wind at the time they are discovered they are 
handled comparatively easily. I mean by this that they are 
removed by tree felling and covering with dirt. Some- 
times— quite often in fact—a ranger or old-timer cuts down 
the burning tree— usually a devitalized pine— digs a trench, 
after cleaning away brush and trash that is considered in- 
flammable, and in the trough rolls the tree. This is hidden 
with soil from which all needles, leaves or wood have been 
removed and the fire is done, the menace destroyed. 


A Timber:Line Tree in Glacier National Park, Montana 


Lightning plays no favorites. It picks on spruce, pine, 
fir, cottonwood, hemlock-—anything. It plays more often 
over some parts of the hills than others; it will hit the same 
tree several times. On the hill where I live there isn't a tree 
of an age of 200 years that does not show lightning scars, 
and the almost human manner in which such trees heal 
their wounds is a marvelous revelation. 

Lightning, when it strikes a vital, maturing tree, leaves 
no burning path; but when a dead snag or a devitalized 
tree is struck there is imminent danger that in the groove 
left by the stroke a bit of pitch or tinder will ignite and 
cause the tree to smolder and throw off a large quantity of 
smoke. This generally rises in spirals straight up from the 
forest and expert observers become so clever that they 
easily tell that kind of fire and so notify the ranger of what 
he may expect before he sets out. 

But lightning is a two-part evil in a forest. Aside from 
being a grave fire menace, it is the largest aid the black 
beetle and other borers have. It kills trees or weakens them 
so that the borers flock to the dying tree, gain an entrance 
easily and set about their work of destruction. As the tree 
finally expires, these borers flock to other trees in the 
vicinity, and if for any cause such trees are in under-par 
condition, they are lost. Here a well-intentioned fire might 
do a lot of good. 

Two factors serve best to prevent beetle inroads after 
the borer has gained entrance to a tree region. First, the 
woodpecker does a most valiant and ceaseless service. Sec- 
ond, lots of rainfall, plenty of sunlight and heavy brush 
beneath the trees, which holds soil moisture, maintain a 


will heat and flame quickly. 
Sawdust dumps around abaa- 
doned mills will generate wood 
alcohol, and this will flare and flame when Nature’s com- 
bustion in the ground wood, a stroke of lightning, a spark 
carried along the wind from a passing locomotive, and so 
on, set the alcohol dust afire. Such a fire burned 2000 acres 
near my home in 1915 and kept nearly 100 men on the fir- 
ing line for two days. 5: 

Poor electric connections, highway brush burning, 
sparks from automobiles —when you travel at night just 
note cars ahead of you and you'll learn why service-station 
companies insist that you stop your engine when filling 
your tank--all these sources cause forest fires. 

I don’t know why it is, but the most careful men at 
home are often the most careless in camp or at piay in the 
trees. Some years ago I was fishing on the North Fork of 
the Platte and made camp near a grove, where I saw a 
smoldering fire. Around nine o'clock at night the man who 
had built that fire came into camp—his tent was near 
mine —and began to tell me of his wonderful catch for the 
day. I said nothing about his abandoned fire, but as we sat 
and smoked and fried fish I stared at him in open-mouthed 
wonder. He was one of the largest writers of fire insurance 
in the West! You see, he didn’t think, 

When we set out the next morning, and we started early, 
for he was anxious to show me holes with he-demon trout 
in them, I purposely delayed the party and made every 
man carry a tin can full of water to throw on the fire, He 
saw the point, not then, perhaps, but when we caught our 
first rainbow and he cut his open to see what they were 
feeding on that day 

(Continued on Page 8&8) 
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GETTING ON IN THE WORLD 


Starting Careers 
on the Campus 


VERY year numbers a 
BK of big companies send he. 4 

representatives to : 
colleges to interview sen- 
When premising 
young men are found they 
are invited to sign up for 
jobs, reporting for duty 
shortly after graduation. 
One of these acouts for new 
business talent has just re- 
turned from a trip that took 
him to numbers of leading 
colleges. I asked him if he 
found any difficulty in de- 
ciding which of the men he 
wanted. 

“Not a bit!" he assured 
me. “The boys we want 
stand out from the rest iike 
new rondaters in a fleet of 
motortrucks. I can usually 
spot them before I talk 
with them. You see, we are 
looking for men to join our 
aales staff. Our products 
are scientific and technical, 
and we want to get men 
who have majored in engi- 
neering and acience, But 
we must have men with a 
commercial point of view 
men to whom selling ap- 
peals instinctively. Men 
of that type enjoy meeting 
people. They sell them- 
selves to us without be- 
ing egotistical. They have reasons why they want to 
come into our business.” 

“Do you mean,” I asked him, “that the men you want 
were born with the sales instinct, and that the commercial 
urge has governed the activities of those boys right up to 
the time you meet them?” 

“In some cases, yes. For example, I often find that the 
men I have selected had newspaper or magazine routes 
when they were in school. During summer vaca‘*ions they 
may have sold subscriptions or aluminum ware or lighting 
units. But I like to believe that any boy who wants to get 
into business can start the minute he makes up his mind to 
develop himself for the job. Good commercial sense is 
really good common sense, specifically applied. £ me of 
our division managers of 1936 are training right now on 
the campuses of a dezen different colleges.” 

“In classrooms, or out?” 

“Now there's an interesting point! Classroom work is 
basic and important. Don't make any mistake about that. 
So is the ability to fit into the routine of a business organi- 
zation. But the things that get one man promoted faster 
than the average sre the things he does outside of routine, 
without neglecting his basics. I think the same principle 
holds true on the campus. 

“You know when we visit a college to interview seniors, 
the faculty representative in charge of employment rela- 
tions gives us a list of the seniors, with their ages, grades 
and a brief rating of their personalities and capabilities. 
Unfortunately, these faculty opinions seem to be based on 
how the atudent looks from the platform end of the class- 
room. Here! I have one of the sheets in my pocket. Let 
me read you some typical faculty opinions: 


iors, 





wer 


“Low gredes; not desirable.’ 
‘Just passes; not recommended.’ 
‘Honor man; excellent material.’ 
‘Fine ability; highest marks in E.E 
‘Cannot recommend; conditioned math in freshman 
year. 


+* 
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“Let me tell you about Mr. Just Passes. We found out 
that he is working in a bookstore afternoons and evenings, 
writing the advertising for two local stores, paying his own 
board and room and sending money to his kid brother in 
prep school. This boy's father died the year he was to 
enter “ollege, but that didn’t even slow him up. Why, this 
lad is a business man already. Responsibility? He has 
majored in it for three and a half years!” 

“That’s an unusual case,” I suggested. “What are 
some of the outside-of-routine things that the average man 
can do in college to make him better commercial material 
when he gets out?” 
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POOR RICHARDS 
ALMANAC 


ORAWN BY ML. GLUMEN THAR 


“Well, class and student-government work always helps. 
A boy who runs for the job of class president and gets it 
learns a lot about selling himself to other people. If he 
holds the job down with any degree of credit, it is because 
he finds out how to get other people to work with him and 
for him, how to mediate wide differences of opinion and 
how to lay a straight course toward a definite objective. 

“Then there are the management jobs in athletics. Did 
you ever think of the problems a football manager has to 
solve in running the business side of that sport for one 
term? First, last and always, he has to have money. He 
has to get it, account for it and spend it right. He has to 
see that the team has properties, correct in quantity, 
quality and price. He has to be a traffic expert to get his 
team to the right place at the right time. If he starts too 
soon the faculty demands to know why the team should 
miss all those lectures. If he starts too late the team has 
to go into a game without sufficient time to rest after the 
trip. He has to plan for schedules, issuing of tickets, 
alumni reservations and parking privileges. I want to tell 
you that a student who manages a college team for a sea- 
son and does a good job is several kinds of business man 
when he gets through. 

“Another activity that does its full share of business 
initiation is the college publication. A student enters the 
competition for the business staff of a college paper in his 
freshman or sophomore year. He does clerical work in 
the office, typing letters to prospective advertisers, follow- 
ing up cuts and copy for advertisements already con- 
tracted for, and other routine jobs. If he is not eliminated 
for incapacity he gets a chance to go out after advertising. 
In order to score at this job he has to persuade business 
men to part with money, and when he finally succeeds in 
getting some advertising contracted for he usually has to 
write the copy himself. Suppose he wins his competition 
and lands the job of assistant business manager of his 
paper in his junior year. As a senior he becomes business 
manager. In that job he is responsible for the sale of ad- 
vertising space, for the credit of the advertisers, for the 
collection of bills, for the purchase of paper and engravings, 


for execution of the contract 
with the printer. He has 
to check the work of the 
circulation manager, mak- 
ing sure that circulation is 
not falling off, that expiring 
subscriptions are promptly 
renewed, that copies come 
out on time and get to the 
news stands when they 
should. He has to meet the 
office rent, replace worn-out 
equipment, check the light 
bill and see that the tem- 
peramental art staff doesn’t 
pay a dollar a sheet for 
cold-pressed drawing paper 
which ought to be available 
at thirty-four cents. 
“Now, when a man who 
has been through a few 
years of that sort of expe- 
rience and kept his marks 
up above passing comes 
into the employment secre- 
tary’s office for a chat with 
me, he isn’t worried or nerv- 
ous or self-conscious. He is 
used to dealing with busi- 
ness men. I’m just another 
one. He'll be sizing me up 
as rapidly as I am forming 
an opinion of him. He 
wants to know how our 
business is run. About how 
much should a good man be 
able to earn in five or six 
years? What happens to 
our branch managers when 
they are ready to go higher 
up? How many of our di- 
rectors are college men? What, wiil be the market for our 
products twenty years from now? How fast are we ap- 
proaching saturation? 

“That's the type of boy we like to talk with. That’s the 
type of boy that stays with us and develops faster than the 
average. Give us the chaps who do the routine things well, 
and the extra things exceedingly well. We need a lot more 
than we can get!” —CHARLES LOOMIS FUNNELL. 


The Ford:Made Man 


Y FRIEND went on: “Of course you are right. There 

is nothing so bad as a one-man business. If that man 
becomes rutted, obstinate or backward, the business goes 
into decay. If he is lost, everything is chaos, and it is years 
before a personnel can be developed which is able to run 
things. The only safe way is a good organization giving 
real responsibility to departmental heads and the courage 
to keep bringing in bright young men with new ideas. All 
businesses must have new blood from time to time or they'll 
go back.” 

I try to be a good listener at all times, but really now it 
was no effort, since my own ideas on this subject coincided 
so closely with those of the speaker. We ail like to hear 
from the mouth of another person what we ourselves be- 
lieve to be true; it is a subtle flattery. 

“Take Henry Ford, for instance. A great part of his 
stupendous success is due to his inherent or, perhaps, 
trained ability to pick men. No one man could possibly 
physically or mentally—run that gigantic plant of his him- 
self. He had the brains right from the beginning to realize 
it and went out to get the men to do it. After all, men 
make money still, despite the fact that we are in the age of 
machinery, and Ford can weigh and choose men; witness 
the marvelous organization of brilliant heads he has gath- 
ered around him today. Once picked, he develops them by 
besetting them with real responsibility, even at consider- 
able cost sometimes, and by giving them free hand to put 
into operation their own ideas and exercise their own judg- 
ment witnout interference or meddling. A man has a 
chance to make or break himself. That’s Ford. I saw him 
install an accounting wrinkle at a cost of some $200,000, 
only to throw it cut on the scrap heap several months later. 
If it had been successful it would have made him many 
times that amount. Ford’s idea about men seems to be, 
‘If you don’t trust a man, don’t hire him; but if you hire 
him, trust him.’ And he does trust his men 100 per cent. 
That’s why he can take ex-convicts, as he does, right from 
their prison terms and make men out of them. Trust begets 
trust; distrust, distrust. It seems to be a rule of human 
nature, (Continued on Page 64) 
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HO-AND WHY 


REG. U. B. PAT. OFF 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 





An Effectively Transplanted 
New Englander 


hurnan activities along the Pacific Coast, par- 

ticularly in the vicinity of Los Angeles, the 
young end noisy giant of the West, leads one to be- 
lieve that the early New Englander who stayed at 
home instead. of migrating to California for health, 
wealth or good luck was too stupid to deserve many 
good things in this life. 

The experienced traveler, for example, soon learns 
that when he meets any prominent Californian— Mr. 
Zunk, say~-he can most easily establish chatty re- 
lations by inquiring whether Mr. Zunk is related to 
the Zunk family of Vermont. Mr. Zunk usually 
brightens perceptibly at this question and replies 
with many conversational trimmings that his branch 
of the Zunks came from up around Bangor, Maine— 
or Springfield, Massachusetts, or Colebrook, New 
Hampshire, or some other New England locality. 

Aimost any bank president, real-estate magnate or 
leading citizen of Los Angeles will reply yes and issue 
an invitation to luncheon when asked whether he 
was born in New England. One trips over a finan- 
cially prosperous Lowan or Nebraskan or Indianan 
sume twenty times or more to each Los Angeles block; 
but the Angelenos—as the residents of Los Angeles 
playfully refer to themselves--who have segregated 


| MODERATELY exhaustive investigation into 





the largest and most piethoric baak rolls, and have 
delivered the moat violently propulsive kicks to Cali- 
fornia in order to force her onward and upward to 
her proper place in the sun, appear to have originated 
among the stern and hard-boiled rocks with which the 
Pilgrim Fathers began to wrestle away back in 1620. 

Any mention of such matters automatically brings up 
the name of Harry Chandler, formerly of Landaff and 
Lisbon, New Hampshire, but now of Hollywood, Los 
Angeles, Mexico, the San Fernando Valley and various 
other points in, east of, north of, south of and west of the 
atate of California, 

Next to New England ancestors and the climate of Cali- 
fornia, the activities and opinions of Harry Chandler 
appear to form the chief topic of conversation of a large 
portion of the population west of the Rocky Mountains. 
Neariy every leading citizen of the Pacific Coast, when 
interviewed on any subject, sooner or later drops a remark 
to the effect that he was talking to Harry Chandler re- 
cently and that Harry Chandler said so-and-so. 

If one can believe the leading citizens of the Pacific 
Coast, the number of people to whom Harry Chandler 
says aand-so in the course of a year would, if placed end 
to end, make two complete loops around the star Betel- 
geuse, which is a fine large star and takes a great deal of 
looping. 

Hiarry Chandler at the present time is the owner and 
editor and general tutelary divinity of the Los Angeles 
Times, which is one of the few California newspapers that 
print all the news about California—-even down to the 
news that makes the real-estate men and the department- 
store owners shudder and squeak for fear that it may have 
the horrible and almost unbearable effect of keeping a few 
tourists out of the state. He is also mixed up in so many 
other ventures that nobody, with the possible exception of 
himaelf, has ever been able to count them, 


The Man Who Put the Salt in the Ocean 


NE rides along the California countryside, for example, 
and enters a neat and flourishing town. “ Fine town,” 
remarks the traveler to hit traveling companion, if any. 

“Yes,” says the traveling companion, “it’s a fine town. 
Harry Chandler and some of his associates built it a few 
years ago.” 

One nioves along and finds a mountain being radically 
altered, and perchance moved. ‘Quite an undertaking,” 
remarks the traveler admiringly. 

“Oh, yes,” replies his guide. ‘Harry Chandler wanted 
to move it a little farther to the north to improve the 
view.” 

Une sees a fine steamship surging into the harbor of Los 
Angeies and comments feelingly on the remarkable features 
of this phenomenon-—a phenomenon because the harbor is 
some twenty miles from the center of the city, and because 
expert engineers were declaring, some thirty-odd years ago, 
that a deep-water harbor could never be built there. 

“Yes,” agrees one’s companion, “Harry Chandler got 
that steamship line to come here.” 


One of the most difficult things for a new country 
to learn, and one of the last things that a new coun- 
try thinks of—as can be seen from the small number 
of American communities that have succeeded in 
learning it—is that beauty pays the best dividends 
in the world. 

Harry Chandler was one of the first persons on the 
Pacific Coast, where beauty is more accurately 
appraised than in most other sections of the country, 
to wake up to the fact that beauty had a definite 
market value. After prices had been set on the sub- 
divided Van Nuys property, Chandler decided that 
it ought to be beautified with a twenty-two-mile 
boulevard, 230 feet wide, planted heavily on both 
sides with roses, shrubbery and trees of various sorts. 
Cries of anguish rent the air because of the expense 
of this quixotic and foolhardy undertaking, but 
Chandler went on with his boulevard unperturbed. 

The cost of the boulevard, back in 1910, was in 
the vicinity of $508,000; and the resulting demand 
for land along the boulevard was so great that the 
price of the property that abutted on it was raised 
$5,500,000. It sold immediately, leaving Chandler 
and his associates with a profit of $5,000,000 on the 
boulevard alone. 

In place of the wheat fields that Chandler viewed 
as a boy from his hillside sleeping place, there are 
now great stretches of walnut, lemon, orange and 
grapefruit groves, grouped around the flourishing 
towns of Van Nuys, Owensmouth and Marion—a 








PHOTO. FROM L. 4. GURAUD, HOLL YWOOD, CALIFORNIA . 
Harry Chandler, of California and Elsewhere 


When the large and passionate California moon rises 
majestically into the heavens and smiles a golden smile at 
the mocking birds and mountains and flower stands and 
semi-homesick Iowans that occupy such a prominent 
place in the California scenery, one wonders whether Harry 
Chandler owns 51 per cent of said moon. 

Was it Harry Chandler, one speculates, who had it 
changed from a silvery moon to a golden moon, so that it 
would harmonize more effectively with the California sun- 
light and the California oranges? It cannot be, one medi- 
tates, that Harry Chandler doesn’t own some of the moon. 
If he doesn’t, it’s the only thing, almost, that he didn’t, as 
the saying goes, get in on. 

Harry Chandler appears to be one of those peculiar per- 
sons, occasionally encountered in modern times, who can 
be deposited without garments, resources or acquaintances 
in the middle of any prominent desert, and within a com- 
paratively short time acquire a large fortune and the enthu- 
siastic support of nearly everyone that ever heard of him. 

Chandler was engaged in developing his New England 
conscience at Dartmouth College, the alma mater of those 
two great statesmen, Daniel Webster and George H. 
Moses, when tuberculosis made it highly advisable for him 
to abandon New England’s delightful but messy varieties 
of weather and migrate to California, where the inhabit- 
ants can get out-of-doors at any time without running the 
risk of developing either articular rheumatism or sunstroke. 

Thus we find the youthful Chandler slumbering at the 
age of eighteen beneath the stars on a barren hill slope not 
far from Los Angeles, and gazing down each morning and 
each evening into the fertile, mountain-rimmed San Fer- 
nando Valley, in which was located the great 60,000-acre 
Van Nuys wheat ranch. 

Chandler's doctor owned a small fruit ranch; and after 
young Chandler had brooded over the fifteen Van Nuys 
threshing machines and the advantages of the San Fer- 
nando Valley, he offered his services to the doctor as a colt 
breaker and fruit salesman. Having broken the colts, he 
used them to cart the fruit down to the threshing ma- 
chines; but when he undertook to dispose of the fruit to 
the men, he was enthusiastically and profanely warned 
off the ranch by the choleric Van Nuys himself. Even 
at that early date, however, there appeared to be some- 
thing disarming and appealing about young Chandler; 
for Van Nuys almost immediately regretted his harsh 
words and told him to sell all the fruit he wanted to. 

This weakness ultimately proved excessively costly to 
old man Van Nuys, for he continued to take an interest in 
young Chandler through the succeeding years; and event- 
ually the day arrived when Chandler, representing a num- 
ber of capitalists, went to Van Nuys and offered him 
$2,500,000 for the Van Nuys ranch. At the same time 
another group of capitalists offered Van Nuys $3,000,000 
for the same property. Since Van Nuys had developed a 
peculiar liking for and confidence in Chandler, Van Nuys 
sacrificed $500,000 and sold to Harry Chandler. 


pleasing spectacle to the builder of the towns if he 

was once violently ejected from the same section for 

attempting to sell fruit in it. 
Chandler’s earliest business venture in fruit peddling 
was followed by a neat flyer in newspaper routes in the 
city of Los Angeles; and the venture resulted in Harry 
Chandler owning all the newspaper routes in sight, as 
might have been expected. Around this time he was 
handed a job in the circulation department of the Los 
Angeles Times— possibly because General Otis, the owner 
of the Times, being a wise and farseeing man, had some 
sort of vague idea that if he didn’t take Chandler into the 
business, Chandler might play with his newspaper routes 
so effectively as to be able to push him out of business or 
something of the sort. Whether or not this was the reason, 
Chandler joined the Los Angeles Times; and a few years 
later he married General Otis’ daughter, which was a 
source of gratification to everyone. 


One of the Landed Gentry 


HANDLER’S land operations are of a sort to leave the 
ordinary real-estate investor calling weakly for the 
smelling salts. When Chandler’s friend General Sherman 
built a street railway out into the wilds of Los Angeles and 
was then unable to dig up any passengers for it, Chandler 
joined with him and some others to create from an extra- 
large watermelon patch, the bustling town of Hollywood. 
This little subdivision has swelled violently and done 
unusually well for itself in the past few years. It has be- 
come, among other things, the most prominent bungalow 
center in the world, to say nothing of providing plenty of 
patronage for the street-car line. 

Then, after toying advantageously with large slices of 
land in the Imperial Valley, Chandler and his friends ac- 
quired 862,000 acres of sand and scenery just south of the 
Mexican border and started to turn it into something be- 
sides a source of thirst and sand storms. He and his asso- 
ciates have built the town of Calexico, which is divided by 
an imaginary line and an immigration station from the 
Mexican town of Mexicali. More than 3000 miles of irri- 
gation ditches have been dug on these 862,000 acres, and 
some 200,000 of the acres are under cultivation and pro- 
ducing millions of dollars’ worth of cotton each year. In 
addition to this little slice of Mexican real estate, Chandler 
organized a syndicate that purchased a mere 281,000 acres 
in Los Angeles and Kern Counties; and on this modest 
little holding he maintains some 25,000 head of livestock. 

Chandler is notorious for the careless way in which he 
drops money into things that are supposed to be for the 
general good of Califorriia, even though they haven’t a 
chance in the world of returning a penny on the investment. 
As a result of this policy he frequently wakes up in the 
morning to find that one of his charitable donations has 
panned out in a sweet and whole-hearted manner and 
added embarrassingly to his bank roll. 

It was Chandler who developed a violent all-pervading 
pain at the manner in which Los Angeles newspapers 

(Continued on Page 234) 
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The Lowest Priced Six with Body by Fisher 


Of all the statements reflecting the 
quality standards embodied in the 
Pontiac Six, none is more pointed 
than the single phrase, ‘‘Body by 
Fisher’ - - - Not only is General 
Motors’ new Six the lowest priced 
Six offering closed bodies by Fisher 

but the bodies themselves repre- 
sent achievements in style, spacious- 


Oakland Six, companion ta the Pontiac Six, 


ness and excellence of detail, that 
lend new luster to the Fisher tradi- 
tion of craftsmanship + - - Sheer 
beauty, no less than brilliant per- 
formance and superlative stamina, 
is enabling the Pontiac Six to con- 
tinue its conquest of public opinion 
-tocreate each month a new world’s 
record for first-year production. 


$1025 to $1295. 411 prices at factors 


Easy to pay on the General AMlotors Time Payment Plan 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


*825 


COACH or COUPE 
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LES OF THE TURF 


By L. B. YATES 


T. 


HE nomen 
elature of 
—™ race horses 


always appears to 
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by his owner’s son, 
Willie Shields, 
numbering, I 
think, sixty or sev- 





be a peculiar thing 
to outeiders 
When Zev 
out 
started manufac- 
turing racing his- 
tory, few people 
knew exactly what 
his name stood for, 
and moet of them 
figured out that it 
was just a atable 
pet name, Then 
when Zev climbed 
farther up the lad- 
der of fame and 
grew to the im- 
portance of having 
his name inacribed 
among the great 
ones of the Amer- 
ican turf, investi- 
gation revealed 
that the mighty 
racer stands ae an 
affectionate re- 
membrance of Mr. 
Zeverly, & long- 
time friend of his 
owner, Mr, Sin- 
clair. 

Take the name 
Now-or-Never, 
How did he eore 
by thet name? 
Who gaveit tohim 
and why? It was, 
to say the ‘east, 
out of the ordi- 
nary. But Now- 
or-Never came by 
his name honestly, 


firat 


came and 





enty. Logan was 
called “the Iron 
Horse,” from his 
ability to run all 
distances and un- 
der all conditions. 
It is told how they 
shipped him once 
from St. Louis to 
San Francisco and 
raced and won a 
handicap two days 
after his arrival on 
the Coast. 


Cyclone! 
HOSE of us 


who were rac- 
ing around St. 
Louis in 1906, the 
year of the terrible 
cyclone, witnessed 
a good many pe- 
culiar happenings. 
It was a great trag- 
edy, of course—no 
one can minimize 
that; but the ridic- 
ulous side of it 
nevertheless crept 
into the picture. 
A colored boy 
generally known 
as Henry had been 
attaching himself 
to various stables 
in whatever capac- 
ity he could make 
himself useful. We 
were over at the 
stables outside the 








You see his 
grandmother's 
name-—she was 
bred down in Tennessee—was Bye-and-Bye, and in the 
course of events a filly foal came into the family. The vet- 
eran owner looked her over, but did not think she had very 
promising apeed lines. 

“Weil,” he remarked to a friend, “she might race some 
day; just wait a while.” His friend, being apt at nomen- 
clature, jumped at the idea. 

* Wait a while,’ he exclaimed 
Bye! Call her Wait-a-While.” 

So this filly was brought up from Tennessee to the 
yearling sales and was purchased by the late A.J. Cassatt. 
She waa not raced, but sent over to the breeding farm and 
in turn gave birth to a colt 

“Ah,” said Mr. Caasatt 
horse and I've got a rea! name for him all ready. 
named Now-or-Never.” 


“‘A daughter of Bye-and- 


“Now we will have a real race 
He is 


The Colonel’s Two Spendthrifts 


Re then there was the colt which the late Senator 
Hearst bought at auction for $39,000. She was bred 
down in Kentucky by Major Barak G. Thomas, and the 
senator named him in honor of his breeder, King Thomas. 
Strange ax it may seem, the King never won a race. 

Major Thomas’ racing colors were, perhaps, the most 
peculiar ever paraded on the American turf. The cap, in- 
stead of being fashioned of silk or satin was made of 
aluminum; gold peak, and crown of silver-plated alu- 
minum. When I visited his place, the good old major ex- 
plained to me the reason for his racing colors. 

“My sight ie failing me,” said the veteran, “but I can 
always see my borse when his cap glistens in the sunlight.” 
I believe he is the erly one who affected that style of racing 
livery. 

Sargaam sometimes plays a part in equine nomenr- 
clature. Some years ego in Kentucky there was the 
famous Elmendorf Thoroughbred farm owned by the late 
Danie! Sweigert. Colonel Sweigert was thrifty — not to say 
careful. He had the reputation of never planting a dollar 
where he thought two were not going to grow. 

One day Mrs. Sweigert started out to Lexington on a 
shopping expedition. On her return that evening the old 
stud groom, while unloading her parcels, informed her that 


The James River at Newport News, Virginia 


two of the brood mares had given birth to colt foals. The 
old colonel was standing by watching the unloading. 

“Well, Mrs. Sweigert,”” he remarked—they always 
spoke to each other as Mrs. Sweigert and Mr. Sweigert 
“well, Mrs. Sweigert, I think we should name one of the 
colts for you. We will call him Spendthrift.” 

“Very well,” replied Mrs. Sweigert calmly, ‘‘and will you 
permit me to name the other one?”’ 

“Why—ah-—certainly, Mrs. Sweigert,”’ stuttered the 
colonel, leaning both hands on his cane. 

“Then I shall name him after you, Mr. Sweigert. We 
will call him Miser.” 

Spendthrift was a good race horse and has been one of 
the best sires the American turf ever knew. Miser was 
retired to the stud after his racing career was finished, but 
was nothing like so successful as Spendthrift. 

Then there was a steeplechaser, Repeater, too, who 
seemed to be aptly named, because in addition to being the 
best timber topper of his year he was a son of Revolver, 
out of Regards—a little mouse-colored horse not any bigger 
than a minute, but a mighty performer between the flags. 
He won more money than any other horse of his time. 

Repeater had a history. His first owner, after giving 
him a triai, did not seem to think much of him, because he 
came down and told the boys that be had just put a man 
in the race-horse business. When asked for details as to 
price and new owner, he volunteered this information. 

“Just got thirty-five dollars for the little rascal,’’ he 
chuckled. “Told the grocer Shields he would make a 
grand steeplechaser. Ha-ha! Guess he believed me, be- 
cause he bought him.” 

Well, in the very next season, ridden by the good 
colored rider, Ben Pope, Repeater placed over $10,000 to 
his owner’s credit, and would have commanded a good 
round figure at a time when race horses were not bringing 
very much. Yes, indeed, the grocer on the corner got put 
into the race-horse business all right, because you know he 
went ahead, onward and upward and wound up by owning 
such cracks as Logan, Advance Guard, Go-Between, the 
mighty Hermis and others. 

Logan was purchased by Shields for something like 
$1200. It may have been less. He won nearly a hundred 
races in his career, most of the winning races being ridden 


race track when 
the big storm 
started coming up. 
Henry followed along talking to himself all the time. 
“Dar ain't no wind behind dat cloud,” he ejaculated, as 
the big black clouds kept rolling toward us. “ Dar ain’t no 
wind behind dat cloud. I /ell yo’, boss, dar ain't no wind 
behind dat cloud!”’ 

The advance guard of the storm came with an ominous 
rumbling and the lightning commenced to play in between 
the horses that were at the post in the chute for the three- 
quarter dash. Henry was evidently keeping his courage up 
by talking to himself. Then in the distance we could see 
buildings blown away, roofs being torn off, and the top of 
the grand stand just peeled away as if someone were rolling 
up a sheet of paper. 

We sought the nearest shelter, which was back of the 
water jump, and lay there with several others who had 
preémpted the same refuge. All at once a lull came in the 
storm and the wind momentarily died down. Henry lifted 
his head to view his surroundings and saw that he was 
lying close to no other than Frank James, who was one 
of the betting commissioners. ° 

“Dat you, Mistah James?” shrilled Henry. 
you?” 

“That's me, Henry,” replied Mr. Jarhes. 

Henry groaned. ‘“ Dar’s everything happening around 
here,”” he chattered, “‘an’ you’s been a mighty bad man in 
yo’ day, Mistah James. I spects Ole Marster be "bout 
lookin’ fo’ you now. Ise gwine!” 

He rose and scuttled away from the vicinity of Mr. 
James like the scared rabbit that he was, having plenty of 
indications of speed. 

Another colored brother performed a feat that would 
have put him on record as an athlete in any country in the 
world. The quarter stretch of the track was divided from 
the lawn by an iron fence about four and a half feet high. 
A couple of feet away was a privet hedge about the same 
height, and three feet wide. The colored citizen came rac- 
ing along and seeing the barrier cleared it in one jump. 
I never saw such a jump before in my life. 

Over at the electric-light track where they used to hold 
nightly meetings in which huge are lights were strung all 
around the track so that horses and jockeys might be abie 
to see their way, they had a lot of flimsy stables that were 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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Y OU will not long remember what 
we tell you in this advertisement 
about the newest and finest Paige. 


Most Beautiful 
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But when you drive this car—you 
know 1t—and you'll remember it forever. 


It's impossible to describe either the 


But you can never forget the thrill you'll 
enjoy when first you drive this truly 
remarkable automobile. 


beauty or the performance of this new- 
est and finest Paige—doing justice to 
both—except in the most extravagant 


terms. We would rather the car itself 
convinced you of its many very 
evident and easily proved superiorities. 


Any Paige-Jewett dealer will make it 
easy for you to see and to drive this 
Paige—entirely without obligation. 


We can tell you that the ultra-modern, 
highly perfected and wonderfully 
simplified Paige-built engine delivers as 
fine a degree of performance as any 
automobile engine built—and you may 
forget all about it tomorrow. 


y 





Improved Paige-built Motor, none more modern nor better lubricated 
Full High-Pressure Oil Feed to all Rotating Parts, including wrist pins, cam shaft, auxiliary shaft and tappets 
Counterbalanced Crankshaft Silent Chain Timing, with automatic takeup Metal Oil-Lubricated Universal Joints 
Air Cleaner 125 inch Wheelbase Springs 58 inches long 7 inch Frame Shock Absorbers 
6 inch Balloon Tires Paige-Hydraulic 4-Wheel Brakes Easy Steering through Ball Bearings 
Co-incidental Lock Saw Blade Steel, Light Acting Clutch Short Throw, Easy Gear Shift 





ENG - 
Paice Prices are As Fottows: The Brougham, $1295; 5 Passenger Sedan, $1495; Deluxe 5-Passenger Sedan, $1670; Deluxe 7-Passenger Sedan, 
$1995; Cabriolet Roadster, $2293; Suburban Limousine, $2245. New-Day Jewett Prices Are: Standard Sedan, $995; Deluxe Sedan, 


$1095. Deluxe Touring Car, $1095. All prices f b Detroit, tax extra, Paige-Hydraulic 4-Wheel Brakes included on all models 
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(Continued from Page 54) 

just thrown together, and the big wind 
played havoc with them. The whole busi- 
ness was wrecked — horses and occupants of 
stables picked up bodily and carried away. 
One animal was landed in a hay&tack with- 
out a scratch, and the funny part of it was, 
this horse’s name was Shooting Star. 

All the regulars heard of this. It was a 
hunch to play Shooting Star, and they 
played him the next night until the books 
refused to take any more money. At that, 


| they would not take so very much. The 
| jock that rode Shooting Star could not be 


“seen '’ by anybody, although it was said he 
had been offered $200 to put on the brakes. 
Shooting Star won that race just galloping. 


| The demonstration that followed might 


have led you to believe he had won the 


| Suburban. 


And talking about fast quarter horses, 
you never hear Harry Stover spoken of 
nowadays. He came from the old short- 


| | horse school, and owned the famous horse 


Under Their 
Skin 


HERE is « spirit of comrade- 

ship among users of Goodrich 
products. The cwner of Goodrich 
Si!vertowns is delighted with their 
service, and likes to tell the other 
fellow~and he, in turn, has hauled 
out that Goodrich Garden Hose 
for © many seasons and found it 
still on the job, that he boasts a 
little too, 


Get under the hide of a Silver- 
town or a length of Goodrich 
Hose ard you will find that same 
pride of workmanship, that same 
super-excellence of materials. 


Start right this year—see that 
your garden hose is Goodrich. 
Sturdy, easy to handle, proof 
against mauling and kinking, it is 
still live and water-tight long after 
other hose has been discarded. 


Get this valuable booklet on Lawns 
“How to Make and Care for a 
Lawn.” Yours for the asking. 


the B. FP. Goodrich Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio 

Send me, no charge, your book on “How 
to Make and Care fora Lawn". 


Kenilworth; also Edinburg and others that 
called for something in the old days. Stover 
made money, and in the final accounting 
passed over as the successful owner of the 


| Petaluma track in California. 


In the center field of this track was the 
old quarter-horse racing path. It is the 
last I have seen— possibly the last one in 
existence. 

The greater part of Stover’s money came 
after his acquisition of Kenilworth, and one 
time it was discovered that he didn’t pa- 
tronize any bank, He stored the money in 
empty tomato cans underneath the straw in 
Kenilworth’s stall, but finally patronized a 
more regular institution. 

He held regular race meetings at his 
home—all the regular officials and every- 
body. But no name was given for a secre- 
tary. Stover had been a poor owner himself 
and knew what their trials and tribula- 
tions were, and he also knew that any good 
horse starting on his track was liable to be 
claimed out of a selling race. He just wasn’t 
going to stand for that. So whenever a 
man thought he saw a chance to make a dol- 
lar by annexing a horse out of a selling race, 





| naturally he sought out Stover and wanted 
| to register a claim. 
“You'll have to see the secretary,” Sto- 
ver would reply briskly. ‘You'll have to 
see the secretary and make the claim regu- 
lar.” 
“Where will I find him, Mr. Stover?” 
| “Oh,” Stover would point out, “you'll 
find him, I guess, over at the clubhouse.” 


A Four-Legged Secretary 


| By and by the man who wanted to regis- 

| ter the claim would come back and com- 
plain that there wasn’t anybody at the 
clubhouse 

“Nobody at all?” Stover would say in 
surprise. 

“Not a living thing—except a collie dog 
sitting on the steps.” 

“Oh, yes,” Stover would agree. “Well, 

| he’s the secretary.” 

On his breeding farm, Stover had sixty 
or seventy brood mares. The records of 
most of them were jotted down on the 
covers of old ledgers. “They're all Thor- 
oughbreds, anyway,” he would say. His 
pedigrees, though, were eventually all 

| straightened out to the satisfaction of 
everybody, including the Jockey Club. 

Stover had a great many strong friends 

| as well as some enemies. The hammer bri- 
gade always professed to think that he was 
endeavoring to steal something, but the 
only system Stover had was to get a horse 
ready, place him in company where he 
could win and, as he would say himself, 
| “tell your rider to drive down there.” 

Talking about the petty larceny vari- 

ety, he used to say, “Steal something, eh? 


| There ain't no danger of those fellows steal- 
| ing anything. If they fixed up a race over 


at one of the stables, every one of ’em would 
be trying to double-cross the other fellows 


| before they got back to the grand stand.” 


I remember one time he had a little three- 
year-old in his stables which was still a 
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maiden and a possible purchaser came 
along. 

“Have you got any horses to sell, Mr. 
Stover?” he inquired. 

“Sell anything I got,” returned Stover— 
Just look ’em over and 
take your pick.” 

The stranger passed down the line and 
entered the stalls. 

“How much for this one?” 

“Oh,” considered Stover, “that’s a 
pretty good colt. Haveto have a good price 
for that one. Ought to get $2000 for him.” 

The visitor shook his head. 

“How much for this one?” entering an- 
other stall. 


Driving Down There in Front 


“Hum—lI think pretty well of this bird. 
He showed me something that spells 
speed. Ought to market for about $2500. 
Nice colt, He’s a nice colt—guess about the 
pick of the bunch.” 

The man backed out of the stall. “ Well, 
then, how much for this filly?” 

“She's a nice filly,” admired Stover. 
“You can buy her for $150—and she’s a 
nice filly, that’s what I said.” 

“T guess she is,”’ said the stranger, “ but 
don’t believe I want her.”” Then he walked 
away 

“Did you mean what you said about the 
chestnut filly when you priced her to that 
fellow?” breathlessly inquired a young en- 
thusiast standing by. 

“Sure,” replied Stover. 

“Well, I'd like to buy her..’ 

Stover just put forth his hand, palm up 
and fingers curled. 

“Give me some money,” he drawled. 
“You've bought a race horse.” 

Two mornings afterward the new pur- 
chaser worked this filly through the stretch. 
She was fast enough to break a watch and 
he hastened to Stover. 

“Why, Mr. Stover,” he exclaimed, “I 
worked that filly a quarter this morning 
and she’s got speed!” 

“Well,” Stover said in his characteristic 
manner, “that won’t hurt her none, will it? 
But if I was you I'd keep a button on my 
upper lip. There's a race that'll about fit 
her next Saturday.”’: . 

And on the next Saturday afternoon, 
starting against some of the speed mar- 
vels that they had up there, including 
Fairchance and Ontario Oregon, the little 
chestnut filly galloped home in front. The 
odds quoted in the books were twelve to 
one. Nobody thought she was much ac- 
count, Stover having sold her so cheaply. 

“You can always outgeneral those fel- 
lows,”” remarked Stover after the race. 
“You don’t have to cheat. Just outgeneral 
‘em. Looks like I sold a cheap mare, eh? 
But when you come to consider it, I guess 
I got my price. Oh, yes, the Snake” —he 
always called himself jocularly the Snake— 
“the Snake got his! You can always win 
by driving down there in front.” 

Without a doubt he had a good bet down. 
Stover was a real rough diamond, Loyal to 
his friends and I don’t think he cared 
enough about his enemies to consider them 
worth while. 

There was another character of the old 
turf that I recall. His name was Larry 
Hart, a quaint old Irishman who used to 
race a big stable of horses, and quartered 
them back of the Brighton Beach race 
track. Well, Larry had grand names for all 
his horses anyway. Nothing less than a 
duke satisfied him. They all belonged to 
the royal family. 

One time he had a horse called Duke of 
Leinster that he thought a good deal of. 
So much, indeed, that he entered him in a 
stake race against Tenny, who at that time 
was matched to run the big race against 
Salvator and was adding considerable his- 
tory to the American turf. Then Larry 
started out to secure a jockey and finally 
succeeded in getting Marty Bergen, who 
was then one of the leading riders, to ac- 
cept the mount. 

There were only two starters in this 
race—Tenny and the Duke. Larry took 
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Marty over under a tree in the paddock 
where the Duke was being saddled up. 

““Now, Marty,” he exhorted gravely, 
“you're going to ride the greatest horse 
you ever put a leg across in your life and 
I’ve got only one instruction to give you, 
Marty. Just lay with Tenny to the head 
of the stretch and then come on and win as 
far as you like,” 

Then the most astonishing thing hap- 
pened. Marty Bergen laughed! Just 
threw back his head and laughed good and 
plenty. Old-timers say that is the only 
time this rider was ever known even to 
smile. 

When I was a boy you could run into 
speed most any place. Over in Upper Can- 
ada, for instance, there was a roan pony 
called Rover Boy who had it to burn. He 
was not an aristocrat of the turf by any 
means, but he commanded an audience 
wherever they could run, and many is the 
time we boys around there knew that. As 
advertised, he did not have any pedigree, 
but like a great many other fast horses he 
surely did come from important beginnings, 
and Rover Boy was after all pretty well 
bred. 

When we came to trace down his pedi- 
gree, we found out that he came of royal 
stock. He was by Trumpeter, a horse im- 
ported into Canada by an army officer who 
came over in the early days, and Trumpeter 
had been placed in the English Derby. 
Rover Boy’s dam was by Don Juan, who won 
the first Queen’s Plate ever run in Canada. 
It was called Her Majesty’s Guineas then 
and was really only fifty pounds or $250. 
It has been increased materially since. 

Don Juan, the first winner, was by Sir 
Taten Sykes, out of Yellow Rose—a 
grandly bred little horse. So you see this 
gray ghost Rover Boy had good blood in 
his veins and was licensed to run. As a boy 
I used to think he could run as fast as he 
wanted to, and at the small rings of the 
county fairs he could beat anybody that 
wore hair. He certainly trimmed all us 
boys and made us like it too. But we 
couldn’t buy him. He was owned by an 
Indian girl—how she got him I don’t 
know~—but she stuck to her horse and as 
far as I know he never did change ownership. 


Stripped for Action 


I remember once I found myself in a 
rather tight place. I had made a match for 
a race and my horse bowed a tendon. The 
money was up and I knew my opponent 
would claim a forfeit, and as the match had 
been made without my horse having been 
named I hiked over to the Indian Reserva- 
tion to see if I could borrow Rover Boy. 
He had been running out and his mane and 
tail were full of cockleburs, but T just had 
to have something, so I took him anyway. 
I promised the Indian girl a sealskin coat 
if he won his race. 

Hold your horses, ladies! At that time 
in Canada, $150 would buy one, and real 
sealskin too. 

When I got back home with Rover Boy 
and they saw the condition he was in they 
thought it was a grand joke, but they did, 
however, think better of the joke when 
Rover Boy won his race just running away. 
He could run easier and with less effort 
than any horse I ever saw. 

I remember, too, a fast mare that was 
developed back of Hamilton, Canada, and 
her owners immediately made plans to 
match Rover Boy. They went out to Cale- 
donia, which was near the reservation, and 
succeeded in making a match for $500 a 
side. In due course they arrived on the 
scene of action and when the time came to 
saddle up, their rider approached with a 
little postage stamp of a saddle over his 
arm. It didn’t weigh over a pound and a 
half, fully rigged. Old Ike Davis, the In- 
dian girl’s father, looked at it and grunted. 
Then he retired to his own stable to lead 
Rover Boy out. When he reappeared, the 
pony was rigged in nothing but a sur- 
cingle—the two stirrups tied on. He was 
going to ride lighter than anybody. 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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That Indian, Ike Davis, had the lightest 
rider I ever saw. I don’t think the boy 
weighed over forty pounds. They said he 
was the girl's brother, but as she was fine- 
looking it did net seem possible. Anyway, 
he always rode Rover Boy when they ran 
him, and if anybody ever beat him I never 
knew it. He met al! comers. It was said an 
Englishman imported a mare from the old 
country just especiaily to meet Rover Boy, 
and it was like a cart horse meeting Zev. 
Rover Boy just left the Englishman behind 
as if he were tied to a post, 

And talking about the Queen's Plate, it 
had quite a history of its own. The horse 
Fred Henry ran for it many times, but 
never succeeded in winning. His owner 
kept him exclusively in the hope of winning 
this stake, but as far as history records it, 
he died a maiden. But he did come pretty 
close to it several times. He ran second 
three times in succession. On the first oc- 
casion that he acquired second honors he 
was beaten by a head in a desperate finish 
by Williams, Williams was owned by old 
John Halligan, who was kennel man for the 
Toronto Hunt, when Tim Blong, who used 
to ride the high jumpers, was huntsman. 
Tim made history with Roseberry and 
other famous horses. I guess he'd ride yet 
if they would let him. 

But anyway, Williams won it and the 
aide-de-camp for the governor-general went 
on a still hunt for Halligan. I should tell 
you, perhaps, that the Marquess of Lorne 
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and the Princess Louise were in Canada 
then, she being the wife of the governor. 

“ Holy murther!” ejaculated John.‘ Does 
the princess want to see me? Indade, I 
won't go a shtep.” 

“But you'll have to,’ commanded the 
aide-de-camp. ‘You must come! There’s 
no getting out of it.” 

“Ah, that’s terrible, that’s terrible,” 
grumbled John as he stumbled along, mop- 
ping his face with a big bandanna handker- 
chief. “What’ll I say to the princess? 
What’ll I say to her at all?” 

He stumbled up the steps, following that 
august official, trying to collect his senses. 

“T want to congratulate you on winning 
the Guineas,” said the princess. “‘That’s a 
fine horse you've got.” 

“Ah,” groaned John, “it was a great 
struggle, Your Highness; it was a wonderful 
struggle—-indade it was. And if I had two 
horses, Your Highness, do you know what 
I'd do?” 

“Indeed I do not, Mr. Halligan,”’ replied 
the princess kindly. ‘“‘Now what would 
you do?” 

“Well, Your Highness,” continued John, 
“if [ had two horses—but I haven’t, Your 
Highness—-but if I did have, I'd give the 
jockey that rode Williams one.” 

Having said his little say, John turned to 
go. But evidently he had forgotten some- 
thing that was still on his mind and he 
turned quickly. 

“Do you know where Williams got his 
name, Your Highness?” 
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“Why, no, I do not,” replied the princess, 
smiling. “It’s a good name, though, Mr. 
Halligan.” 

“Well, Your Highness, he got his name 
from Willie Williams, the sporting editor of 
the Toronto Globe. I named him that, 
Your Highness, and I couldn’t name him 
for a better man or anybody that knows 
more about sport than he does!” 

Old John was a booster to the last jump 
for his friends. There were plenty of char- 
acters on the turf in those days. 

Now don’t get the idea that you don’t 
meet real horsemen over in Canada. Take 
Pete Gorman, for instance. He used to own 
Beachmore, Quito, and several other good 
ones. Well, he went over to the yearling 
sales a summer or two ago and bought an 
imported filly for a hundred dollars. Then 
Pete named her, with supreme optimism, 
Sure-to-Win. He hit the nail on the head, 
too, because the filly did gather in nearly 
$5000 for the little man from Ottawa, and I 
guess she is able to win yet. 

Then there was Lelex, who ran second, I 
think, to Hindu in the Kentucky Derby 
and afterward bowed in both tendons. He 
had cost some good money as a yearling, 
but his earning capacity was regarded as 
over, Then War-Jig Jim Murphy gave him 
away. He went up to Canada and his legs 
were thoroughly frozen out in the snow 
there. In the following spring he came 
back to the races as good as new, and the 
late Dan Honig bought him out of a selling 
race for $2500. In the mud, Lelex was a 
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darned hard horse to beat, and at the right 
weight and distance it is doubtful if there 
were many horses that could beat him. 

There was also Master Charlie. He 
brought $1000 at the auction sale, and I be- 
lieve Mr. Chin did not advise anybody to 
buy him. Still he won $95,925 in one season 
and I guess he is going yet. 

Then there was Stimulus, who cost Mar- 
shall Field $4000; a good investment when 
you consider that he won $67,500 in one 
season. 

Socrates was purchased for less than 
$2000 and won nearly $11,000 in his two- 
year-old form. Rockland Princess cost Mr. 
Lowenstein $500 and won $6,150. Maris 
Dattner cost Mr. McMillen $400 and won 
$5,640. Mary Dear, owned by Mrs. H. Mc- 
Quade, cost $325 and won $4,790. 

So goes the racing lottery. You might 
pay a fortune for a yearling and find out 
when put in training that he wasn’t worth 
forty dollars, because no man is wise 
enough to know exactly what is concealed 
under the satiny coat of a Thoroughbred 
yearling race horse. They all look good in 
the ring. But the realization is sometimes 
different and that is where the real horse- 
man plays a part. He, perhaps, cannot ex- 
plain to you just why he thinks a colt is 
speedy from the lines he shows when he is 
led into the ring, but somehow or other he 
knows, or can make a pretty good guess. 
But often and often folks who visit the 
sales ring at Saratoga and purchase only on 
a guess are out of luck. 


FROM THE DIARY OF A DRAMATIST 
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neat accumulation of rags. His make-up 
was so perfect that it could not be de- 
tected even in the daylight. His attitude 
was 80 charming, so modest and so coura- 
geous that the police permitted him to use 
his broom in order to make a clean pathway 
across a generally muddy street. He never 
begged. He never by any chance whined. 
In fact, he never uttered a word except, per- 
hapa, to say “ Good morning,” or “ Good af- 
ternoon.” He coughed a little now and then 
in a most realistic manner and seemed to be 
suffering from a steady attack of lumbago, 
Extremely anxious that the busy passers-by 
should be able to manipulate the crossing 
without getting their boots dirty, he was 
always intensely surprised and grateful for 
any smal! sum that might be forced upon 
him. He was so successful in conveying the 
impression that he was, at least, a retired 
colonel, or a man who once had possessed 
a beautiful country house, that he very 
soon surrounded himself with an atmos- 
phere of romance. Old ladies, without a 
single lie from him, built him into a story 
more moving and pathetic than any appear- 
ing within covers in the local libraries. 
Business men who hurried from the stations 
in the morning and back to the stations 
at night were quite sure, by the time that 
he had become a familiar figure, that he was 
an 6x-master of foxhounds or a Beau Brum- 
mell down on his luck. 

No part that he ever played on the stage 
became him so weil as the one that he 
played in life. It was, of course, a part 
which demanded a good physique. His was 
a drafty corner, Wet and fine, he held his 
place. His jab was even more otviously 
paradoxical and pathetic when there was no 
mud to sweep away than when, on those 
rare occasions of decent weather, he made a 
path through the dust. 

By these means he collected the quite 
unprincely salary of four or five shillings a 
day, and this enabled him at least to keep 
his end up, pay the rent of his very modest 
rooms and supply his family with mere ne- 
ceasities of life. When an engagement came 
along he disappeared from his post, of 
course, and was greatly missed. His return, 
after varying lengths of time, more and 
more shabby and feeble, but always with 
the same delightful smile, was a very wel- 
come one. He pursued this scheme for 
several years, | believe; and when, at last, 


thankful for the opportunity of being in 
regular work, he accepted an appointment 
as local manager of a motion-picture theater 
outside Liverpool, he died. I mean he died 
so far as his crossing-sweeper part was con- 
cerned remaining a mystery. It was lucky 
that he did not take with him into his more 
prosperous times a tendency to asthma or 
bronchitis, and it is to be hoped that his 
children grew up with his own inestimable 
faculty of snowing brown when they were 
unable to snow white. 

The female members of the chorus in 
America, who have every right to call them- 
selves actresses as well as to add the word 
“gymnast” to their qualifications, are 
frequently to be seen, when out of engage- 
ments, as ushers, as waitresses in restau- 
rants and as manikins in the smart 
dressmakers’ shops. It would be better for 
them, perhaps, if they stuck permanently 
to employment of that sort, with regular 
hours and regular wages, in which there is 
exercise enough. But the lure of the theater, 
once felt, is difficult to shake off, and when- 
ever the opportunity offers back they go to 
the stage. 


A Good Butler, On and Off 


There are not many instances among 
well-known actors, as far as I know, of 
those who have set themselves to prosaic 
tasks during periods of unemployment. Art 
is a severe taskmistress and demands, or is 
given the reputation of demanding, the 
whole time and devotion of her votaries. 
There is, however, the case of one—for 
several years in great request who played 
for me some years ago. A tall man with a 
large bland face and pompous features, an 
impressive manner and that strange cross 
between familiarity and _ respectfulness 
which is generally supposed to belong to 
butlers and valets—he had been cast for 
these particular parts in a series of come- 
dies. In the eyes of both managers and 
agents he was the ideal type. Without the 
smallest trouble, therefore, he walked from 
theater to theater and from play to play as 
Judson or Simpson, Sunbury or Stagg. He 
was a well-educated man and his enuncia- 
tion was perfect. His accent, too, was 
irreproachable, so that when it became part 
of his duty to drop an A the effect was 
staggering. He had a keen sense of fun, 


too, and could draw laughs from the most 
melancholy audiences by the mere raising 
of an eyebrow or the puffing out of his chest. 
He was sometimes called upon to make 
bricks without straw when the author had 
given him a rather skeleton part, and ex- 
tremely good bricks he made. He was, in 
fact, a fine actor, and there is no doubt that 
he would have been a great success in larger 
and more important parts had he not started 
as a butler, been born to look like a butler 
and been doomed to remain a butler as long 
as he haunted the stage. 

In my play he appeared in every act and 
with the surest touch achieved every one of 
his laughs. I had provided him with a 
longer part than usually fell to his lot and 
the critics gave him several lines of praise. 
I don't know whether these, or a growing 
sense of importance, brought on a swelled 
head, but I do remember that he dis- 
appeared for a time, having very unwisely 
refused any longer to play butlers because 
he considered that he was a good enough 
actor to be promoted from the pantry to 
the drawing-room. Every dog has his day, 
though, and even if he had been content to 
remain in servile réles, the inexorable swing 
of the pendulum would have put him out of 
favor. It is the rule of the game. 

A year or two later I wanted this man for 
another play. I applied to the various 
theatrical agencies in the usual way and 
was told that he was in work. It was, of 
course, easy enough to find another actor, 
and my disappointment faded out when he 
proved to be just the thing. One night, 
having passed through the convalescence 
that follows the illness of a first night, I 
went to dinner with a friend of mine who 
ran a particularly nice apartment a stone’s 
throw from Hyde Park. He wasa bachelor, 
a member of Parliament, a man who took 
himself very seriously, and was as clearly 
cut out for a cabinet post as the actor in 
question was to announce the fact that 
“Dinner is served, my Lord”; or that “‘ Her 
Grace requests me to tell your Grace that 
her Grace is dressing for dinner.’’ I could 
hardly believe my eyes when, in the perfect 
person who relieved me of my hat and coat, 
I immediately recognized the expert im- 
personator of stage butlers whom I had not 
been able to find, 

He gave the whole apartment the same 
tone and cachet that he had given so often 


to so many society plays. With his inimi- 
table art of deferential familiarity and 
slightly patronizing interest he caught my 
eye without a single tremor. He might 
have seen me before. He was, nevertheless, 
glad to see me because I was a friend of his 
master. He must have noticed my surprise 
at finding him in that place and position, 
but being an actor of long experience, he 
retained his kindly and canonical expression 
and turned to another guest. The thought 
immediately flicked through my mind as to 
which of the butlers’ names he had selected 
from his collection of old programs. Was 
he Judson, Simpson, Sunbury or Stagg, to 
mention only a few? Or had he invented 
one that was more euphonious under which 
to masquerade in this part in actual life? 
My host quickly solved the point by ad- 
dressing him as Jarvis. It appeared that he 
was doubling in his present play—playing 
the parts, that is to say, not only of butler 
but of footman and valet, and from time 
to time, probably, of messenger. He had 
never condescended to do so on the regular 
stage. 


Engaged in Realistic Acting 


I was immediately intrigued and full of 
admiration. With the help of a maid he 
conducted us through the dinner with the 
most impeccable rhythm and grace, moving 
from chair to chair and from course to 
course as silently as an Indian. He was 
generous with the wines, too, and placed a 
box of cigarettes upon the table at the exact 
psychological moment. I watched him out 
of the corner of my eye with an astonish- 
ment which grew from curiosity into respect, 
and the last of these sentiments was greatly 
cemented when presently I found an oppor- 
tunity to speak to him alone. 

In order to do this I invented a reason for 
using the telephone. This was in the hall. 
And it was while I was endeavoring to 
obtain a number which wasn’t in the book 
that he came out of the sitting room and 
seemed to invite a friendly word by offering 
me a smile. 

I accepted his invitation, held out my 
hand and said, “‘ How are you, my dear fel- 
low? They told me you were engaged.” 
Whereupon he nodded, winked and showed 
a flash of teeth. 

(Continued on Page 63) 
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Two brief weeks of vacation out of the 
fifty-two are hardly enough to keep the 
average man in the pink of health. 
Lack of exercise and lack of balance in 
his diet are apt to cause faulty elimina- 
tion unless he take an ‘‘Ounce of Pre- 
vention” against it 

Habitual use of drug laxatives is dan- 
gerous. They bring only temporary re- 
lief at best and may complicate matters 
so that the condition goes from bad to 
worse. 
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cereal every day. Served with milk or 
cream you will be delighted with its 
goodness and to see how quickly i1 
restores reguiar habits. 
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Creek, Michigan. Makers of Post Health Products: Grap 
Nuts, Post Toasties ‘Dowble-Thick Corn Flakes), Post's Bran 
Flakes, Postum Cereal, Instant Postum and Post's Bran 
Chocolate. Canadian Address: Canadian Postum Cereal Co., 
Led., 45 Frone St., I Toronto, 2, Ontario 
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Color, Form, Texture, in endless Variety 


concrete made with Aflas White Port- 
land Cement becomes a plastic medium 
in which he is able to mold any beauty he 
can vision. Its economy of effort and out- 
lay makes this cherished beauty possible. 


To the rugged strength which concrete 
made with A¢/as has demonstrated in a 
thousand huge bridges, tunnels and busi- 
ness buildings, A//as White now adds the 
magic of flawless form, color and texture. 


All the famous quarries of the world 
could not supply a range of materials so 
exactly suited to every sculptural require- 
ment. Color and character of surface are 
under absolute control. Anything having 
line, contour or mass can be executed in 
concrete made with Ad/as Portland Cement. 


ave Possible and Economical with ATLAS 


y the hands of sculptor or architect, 


Even the glorious statues in the portals 
of Chartres Cathedral, the finest Gothic 
church in France, could be perfectly re- 
produced with A¢/as. Because of its heroic 
size and scale, Lorado Taft’s great Foun- 
tain of Time in Chicago was a more dif- 
ficult undertaking. Yet it was magnifi- 
cently achieved with Atlas White. 


The plastic qualities and handling ease 
of concrete made with Aé/as bring such 
beauty back into line with economic val- 
ues and give it strength and permanence. 


Like the development of the rotary kiln 
in 1895, the creation of Atlas White, a 
true Portland cement, proves again the 
initiative and resources which have made 
Atlas “the standard by which all other 
makes are measured.” 


How the ATLAS DEALER Contributes 
to Building Efficiency and Economy 


Close at hand, in your city or neighborhood, is a 
building material dealer who has established his 
business on the idea of serving and satisfying you. 
His wares are bulky. Demand for them rises and falls 
with the seasons. Yet his stocks and trucks fill your 
orders. He has anticipated the community's needs. 
100 bricks for a fireplace or 10,000 bags of cement 
for a factory—whatever you want, he will supply it. 
He is an Atlas dealer. Why? Because Atlas Portland 
Cement, with Atlas manufacturing and distributing 
facilities equal to any demand, meets the exacting 
requirements he sets for his service to you. 

Thirty years of leadership confirms his faith in Addas. 
The rotary kiln, a pioneer At/as development, 
standardized quality, multiplied output. The perfect- 


(ed 
j ; 


ing of Atlas White, another revolutionary advance, 
made concrete a complete architectural material. 


The greatest concrete undertakings in history —the 
Panama Canal for one—proved Af/as quality and 
capacity. 8,000,000 barrels were diliveced on sched- 
ule: not one failed to pass every government test. 


Capacity, leadership, dependable quality—these are 
your dealer's reasons for carrying At/as. He brings 
Atlas to you cheaper than by any other method: if 
he sold cement alone, you would pay more for it. 


Back of his supply stands Aé/as reserve storage, larger 
than the country’s total output twenty years ago. 
Call on him for information on any type of con- 
crete construction. Or write to the Atlas Portland 
Cement Company at any office listed at the left. 
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CHARTRES CATHEDRAL 
The Famous South Poh ~~ 
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THER FOUNTAIN OF TIME AT 
THE MIDWAY ENTRANCE OF 
WASHINGTON PARK, CHICAGO. 
LORADO TAFT, SCULPTOR. BX- 
ECUTED IN CONCRETE MADE 
WITH ATLAS WHITE CBMENT 
BY JOHN J. BARLEY 
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This modern ice man” 
calls once ~with Frigidaire ~ 
and the ice stays always 


More than 150,000 satisfied 
users are now enjoying the 
convenience and economy of 
Frigidaire Electric Refrigeration 


THERE 

















Proud that 


HE hostess whose home is equipped with 

Frigidaire Electric Refrigeration takes 
real pride in showing it to her guests—in 
serving delicious, wholesome desserts, taken 
from Frigidaire’s freezing compartment—in 
telling them how it keeps all foods fresh and 
delicious for surprising lengths of time. 

She takes pride in the fact that it is 
a genuine Frigidaire —the finest electric 
refrigerator built—with its beautiful exterior 
finish of lustrous white Duco, its clean, 
smooth, gleaming porcelain-enamel lining, its 


it is a Frigidaire! 


quiet, dependable, automatic operation. And 
she does not hesitate to say that the cost of 
operation is surprisingly little. 

The new low-priced metal cabinet 
Frigidaires offer outstanding values and can 
be bought on deferred payments. 

We should like you to have copies of two 
Frigidaire books; recipes for delightful frozen 
desserts, and a book of prize-winning kitchens 
equipped with Frigidaire. Send to us, or 
ask for them at any Frigidaire display room. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Dept. B-190, DAYTON, OHIO 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


The World’s Largest Builder of Electric Refrigerators 


Frigidaire 


ELECTRIC 


REFRIGERATION 


IS ONLY ONE ELECTRIC REFRIGERATOR NAMED. FRIGIDAIRE 
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(Continued from Page 58) 

“Yes,” he said. ‘Very much engaged, 
and so far as I can see, this play is likely to 
continue, bar the inevitable accident of 
death, into a record-breaking run.” 

I said, ‘But, tell me, have you retired 
from the stage?” 

“Oh, no,” said he. ‘But, you see, the 
stage retired from me. I had to do some- 
thing when I couldn’t get work, and having 
done nothing but buttleduring my theatrical 
career I conceived the idea of carrying my 
stage experience into private life. Of course 
my salary is greatly reduced, but I have 
a very comfortable room and a most dis- 
tinguished address. In addition to which, 
my clothes are found, and I have a night 
off every week. I was on the verge of 
starvation when I answered your friend’s 
advertisement for a butler and I have 
been very happy here. A better way of 
living, I think, than that of hanging about 
agents’ offices and borrowing money from 
reluctant friends, undergoing the humilia- 
tions of being dunned by a landlady and 
tradesmen and all the rest of it.’’ I agreed, 
and with a certain amount of wonder asked 
what references he gave. 

He laughed at that and said, ‘‘ The best. 
I had only to submit a list of the names of 
the titled people whom I had served in a 
list of plays. And a pretty long list it is. 
The rest was easy and I made it my busi- 
ness to play Jarvis even better than those 
parts in which I earned the flattering com- 
ments of every London critic. They will 
never have an opportunity of seeing me in 
this part. They are not by way of visit- 
ing this house. It’s rather out of their 
beat.”” Seeing that I needed a match with 
which to light my cigarette, this wise, hon- 
est and practical man immediately reas- 
sumed his butlership in the most efficient 
way. 

As I was leaving that night, he came out 
of his part again for a moment when he was 
handing me my hat. Under his breath he 
said to me, “I know that I can rely upon 
you to keep this dark, old man.” 

I nodded and said, ‘Of course.” 


A Player of Dual Roles 


A year or so later I saw him on the stage 
again in a play by a friend of mine. He 
was a butler once more and his name was 
Banbury. It suited him as well, I thought, 
as all the others had done. It seemed to 
me that he had put on flesh and had gained 
a double chin. I was very curious to know 
whether he had grown tired of his job in 
Mount Street and had been drawn back to 
the theater by its irresistible call. So at 
the end of the play I went behind the scenes 
and tapped on his dressing-room door. He 
was extremely glad to see me and immedi- 
ately answered my unspoken question in the 
following words: 

“Your friend, my master, has gone abroad 
for six months, and while I have all my eve- 
nings to myself I saw no reason why I 
shouldn’t pick up a little velvet on the side, 
in a ducal house on the stage. If this play 
is still running wher. he comes back I must 
resign, of course. I carry on my duties in 
the daytime and I’m going to marry the 
cook.” 

Two years later I dined again in Mount 
Street. After dinner I worked it so that I 
should be alone with Jarvis for a moment. 
It was then that he handed me a snapshot of 
a fat little baby boy. 

“Son and heir,”’ said he, with a beaming 
smile. ‘‘And you can make a bet about 
one thing. He’ll never go on the stage.” 
This was the incident which, with several 
variations, gave me the idea for The New 
Poor. In that play, you may remember, I 
made three out-of-work actors impersonate 
a butler and two footmen in the house of a 
tired ‘business man. More unbelievable 
things happen in life than ever come out of 
theimagination of the most fertiledramatist. 

I knew of another actor who never by 
any chance indulged in the habit of resting. 
He was a man who had come to London 
after having played for several years on 
tour. He was a little fellow with a face like 
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India rubber. It was as easy for him to play 
the parts of very old men as those of beard- 
less boys. With equal ease and several 
sticks of grease paint he could be as con- 
vincing as a distinguished lawyer, doctor, 
squire or politician, as a querulous old gar- 
dener, a dried-up coachman or the sort of 
village shopkeeper who, when asked in the 
second year of the war why his son had not 
enlisted, replied, ‘Me and my good wife 
have decided to remain neutral.” 

It goes without saying that this man, so 
versatile and so enthusiastic, was in great 
request. For several years, in fact, he 
could not get an opportunity of resting, 
even if he were anxious to do so. Having 
seen the humiliations and privations which 
followed his brothers and sisters of the 
craft into unemployment he made up his 
mind to insure himself against similar hor- 
rors by building up a business on the side. 
He knew very well that in the natural order 
of things his luck would change, and he was 
determined never to go round with the hat 
or live on the charity of friends. As soon as 
he got into London, therefore, he started 
making a book, which, translated into less 
technical English than that of horse racing, 
meant that he accepted bets at whatever 
were the official odds and established him- 
self as a turf commission agent— commonly 
known in England as a bookie. It was very 
amusing to see this little man in the rather 
flashy clothes in which he made up for the 
part that he played off the stage. His only 
room, in Shaftesbury Avenue, was what he 
called his office. Large and comfortable, 
with the bed hidden behind a screen on 
which were pasted the photographs of in- 
numerable jockeys, and with colored prints 
of race horses all over his walls, he began 
his day’s work early with the aid of the 
telephone. When commissions were slack 
he would go out and look for business. He 
would pop into the various actors’ clubs 
and haunt the spots, from eleven o'clock 
until two, where resting actors forgathered. 

Merry and bright, with a vast fund of 
stories, he was very greatly liked. In addi- 
tion to which, he was honest and was never 
known to default. As his capital was a 
small one and his clients far from rich, it 
goes without saying that his bets were made 
in silver—though when an outsider romped 
in unexpectedly they were necessarily paid 
in gold. Once or twice, especially during 
those times when he was drawing no salary, 
he was faced with a stern financial crisis 
and was obliged to ask to be allowed to 
hold over his payments. It was after one of 
these bad spells that he enlarged his busi- 
ness and was to be seen dodging in and out 
of alleyways and public houses, taking the 
bets, in pennies and sixpences, of postmen, 
potmen, newspaper boys, bootblacks, bus 
drivers, taxi drivers, and even, it must be 
confessed, of policemen, who, though 
dressed in a little brief authority, are very 
human indeed. Up one day and down the 
next, this indefatigable little man, as good 
an actor off the stage as he was upon it, 
managed to keep his head above water and 
pay his way. 


Precarious Vacations 


In England it is the habit of the young 
members of the profession who have been 
in musical comedy to fill in their time dur- 
ing the summer at the various seaside re- 
sorts. They band together, call themselves 
The Scarlet Runners or some other amusing 
name, and work as Pierrots in tents and 
huts. With a comedy merchant as ripe as a 
Stilton cheese, a languishing leading ju- 
venile who sings sentimental songs, a girl as 
much like Beatrice Lillie as any that can 
be found, and several others who are capa- 
ble of giving imitations of well-known actors 
and actresses, they work very hard indeed, 
performing in the morning, the afternoon, 
and evening after dinner. 

The more ambitious of these troupes 
give their variety entertainments in an 
inclosure which can be open to the sky or 
closed to it, according to the weather. In 
this there is a wooden shed with a workable 
stage and footlights, and the price of the 
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seats runs anywhere from a shilling to half 
a crown. If the resort is popular and the 
entertainments are varied, sufficient money 
is taken to enable the troupe to live fairly 
respectably from June to the end of Au- 
gust, when the holiday season ends. Imi- 
tating the well-known methods of the 
Coéptimists, who have brought the Pierrot 
form of entertainment to a very high point 
indeed, they frequently give a charming 
and delightful show and become great 
favorites with not only the children and the 
flappers, but the grown-ups, by whom they 
are invariably addressed by their Christian 
names. 

The more modest of these troupes, un- 


able to afford to pay a rental for a perma- | 


nent pitch, give their nightly performances 
in the open air on the beach and then hand 
round the hat. They rely upon the gener- 
osity of their audiences to reward their ef- 
forts to please. Entirely at the mercy of the 
weather, they are unable to form any sort 
of estimate as to their weekly earnings. I 
knew of one such troupe which averaged no 
more during the whole of a summer season 
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than eight pounds a week, and this, di- | 


vided among six people, meant the simple 
life for them all. The leading juvenile of 
these itinerants afterward had the good 
luck to be engaged to play at Daly’s 


Theater and is now drawing a salary larger | 
than that of the Lord Chief Justice himself. | 


There was a young chorus girl in another 
who was seen by a London manager, and 
given a small part by him in one of his 
theaters in town. At the end of the year 
she was promoted to the leading part and 
eventually married a peer. 


Hamlet of the North Countree 


There is the case, too, of a young man, 


who, like one of Wells’ heroes, began his 
career by selling collars and socks, ties and 
shirts in a haberdasher’s shop. Not only 
was he a born actor, but he was possessed 
of a John Barrymore profile and extremely 
romantic hair. With these inestimable ad- 
vantages, what more natural than that he 
should gravitate to the stage? An earnest 
and painstaking person, he studied elocu- 
tion after business hours and, with the 
patience of an opera singer, memorized 
the whole of Hamlet, Romeo and Juliet, 
Othello, Twelfth Night, As You Like It and 
the rest. Earning less on the stage than he 
made by standing behind the counter, he 
very quickly became a great favorite in the 
Smalls of England in the Shaksperean tour- 
ing company into which he had the good 
fortune to break on the strength of his 
handsome face. He had fire and enthusi- 
asm, in addition to undoubted good looks, 
but, unfortunately, he was handicapped 
by an extremely broad north-country ac- 
cent which, notwithstanding the most 
violent efforts to eradicate it, remained with 
him and became stronger in his moments 
of ecstasy. 

This made it impossible for him ever to 
hope to become a London actor and so he 
was doomed to make the rounds, year by 
year, of the minor towns. He had a soul 
above buttons, however, and although he 
did no more than rake in a harvest of bar- 
ren regrets, he preferred to play Hamlet in 
one-eyed places than to walk on in London 
cormedies carrying a silver tray. 

In the summer, when his company had 


disbanded, he conceived the idea of keep- | 


ing his head above water by giving Shaks- 
perean readings in various provincial towns. 
With unbobbed hair and dressed in a 
Shaksperean costume, he would strut out 
of his public house in the evening and take 


up a stand beneath a lamp-post in the | 


market place. The mere sight of him in 
such odd garments would immediately at- 
tract the curiosity of all the passers-by. To 
these he would then hand out a leaflet upon 
which it was stated that he was the actor 
upon whom had descended the mantle of 
Macready, and that as soon as a big enough 
crowd had collected he would raise his 
mellifluous voice, marred by a Newcastle 
burr, and proceed to deliver himself of the 
principal scenes from whichever of the 


JEAN VALJEAN of “LES MISERABLES” 


Everybody I| have ever 
talked to loves the works of 
Victor Hugo. They are invariably 
intensely » solic and full of ab- 
sorbing interest. Universal’s un- 
precedented success with ‘‘The 
Hunchback of Notre Dame’’ isa 
noted example of the great writer's 


popularity. 


And now comes that 
other Hugo classic, “Les Mis- 
erables,’’ \aid in France at the 
time the nation was waking from 
its nightmare of horror. The pic- 
ture, which was produced in France, 
I am pleased to entitle a Universal Film 
de France Triumph, because Universal 
will release it in this country and is now 
preparing it for an extraordinary showing. 


I am pleased to tell you that 


this is regarded as the most stu- 
pendous production Europe has ever seen. 
It is cast almost entirely with French play- 
ers of renown, headed by M. GABRIEL 
GABRIO who plays “Jean Valjean” and 
also the part of “M. Madeleine.” The fe- 
male lead is by MME. SANDRA MILO- 
WANOFF who plays the dual réle of 
Cosette and Fantine. The direction was 
by M. Louis Nalpas and the adaptation 
by Henri Fescourt. 


I specially commend to your 
consideration HOUSE PETERS 


in ‘‘Combat,’’ a fighting story of the far 
North lumber camps, a heroic character 
which you will admire and love. | am alse 
anxious that you should see REGINALD 
DENNY in ‘‘ What Happened to Jones,"’ 
‘*Shinner's Dress Suit"’ and ‘‘Rolling 
Home.’’ Likewise HOOT GIBSON in 
“‘Chip of the Flying U’’; and our other 
excellent productions ‘‘His People,"’ 
**The Cohens and Kellys,’" *‘The Stiil 
Alarm,’’ and that great epic of the West, 
‘*The Flaming Frontier.”’ 


Please write me youropinion 
of any Universal you see. It will 
help me amazingly. If you want me to do 
so | will let you know what theatres in 
your territory show Universal! pictures. 


Anyway, write. 
(Carl Laemmle 


President 
(To be continued next week) 


Send 10c each for autographed photographs of 
eginald Denny, Hoot Gibson and 
ura La Plante 


| 
| 
| 
| 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


| 730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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bard’s immortal plays he felt in the spirit 
to choose. 

I came across him one night in Dundee, 
standing in the fine old square in the midst 
of an open-mouthed group. A befeathered 
hat was placed within a few yards of his 


| feet and into this his canny listeners pitched 
| small coins as a reward for one of the most 
| admirable interpretations of Hamlet that 
| I had ever heard. At the end of his per- 
| formance, interrupted frequently by the 
| passing of carts and cars, he had collected 
| the vast sum in pennies of something under 
| three shillings. He told me so with a wry 
| smile, and when I invited him to join me 
| for supper he sketched with a certain ironic 
| humor the story of his summer struggles. 


It appeared that he walked from village 
to village and town to town, carrying his 
costume in a knapsack, which also con- 


| tained a toothbrush, a cake of soap and a 


Let your own 
face decide 
this test 


Money back if not satisfied 
with Mennen §. aving Cream 


Let's get right down to brass tacks. 
I know Mennen Shaving Cream 
is the finest beard softener on the 
market. I’ve tried ’em all—had 
‘em analyzed—had ‘em tested. 
But I want to convince you. 

Here’s the proposition. Tonight get a 
big tube of Mennen’s at the drugstore— 
for half a dollar. (This, however, is not 
a condition of the traveling bag contest.) 

Tomorrow morning, lather one side of 
your face with the cream, stick or soap 
you're using now. Rinse off the brush. 
Lather up on the other side with Men- 
nen Shaving Cream. Then shave. 

If you can't feel the difference instant- 
ly if you don't find that on the Mennen 
side you've got the cleanest, quickest, 
most comfortable shave you've ever had 
in your life—why send back the used 
Mennen tube and I'll refund the money 
you paid, postage included. 

Miliions of men know that Mennen’s 
takes the fight out of the wiriest set of 
whiskers. The razor swishes through in 
record time. No pull or scrape. It's a 
quick, clean shave that stays shaved all 
day long. And I don't mean maybe.... 

Make the test tomorrow. You owe it 
to yourself to And out 

By the way, Mennen Skin Balm is the 
finest after-shaving treat ever invented. 
You cught togive ita try. A little squeeze 
gives you a wonderful, tingly, cool fresh- 
ness. Tones up skin— removes face shine. 
Astringent-—reduces pores. Greascless, 
absorbed in half a minute. Comes in big 
tubes, Nothing to break or spill. 50 cents. 
And, of course, don’t forget that we 


make Mennen Tal- F | 
cum for Men. Fh Heong. } 
(Menwen Selevman) 

Here is another chance to win a 
magnificent $50 traveling bag 


HERE'S 
THE BAG 


Send im an answer 
(100 words or ileus) 
to the question be 
low. The most inter 
esting answer wins 
the bag. Contest 
cleses July 17. lam 
the judge. Watch for 
neat contest in an 
early issue 


THE 
QUESTION: 





What do you find the best after- 
shaving preparation and why? 


Mail your reply to The Mennen Company, Jim 
Henry Contest, 341 Central Ave., Newark, N.J. 


comb with which to arrange his long poetic 
locks. When times were very bad he passed 
the night under haystacks or made a warm 


| place for himself in the corner of a shed. 
| When things went better he occupied a bed 


in a village inn and bought tobacco with 
which to load a very friendly pipe. As he 
marched along the country roads he spouted 


| Shakspere to the quite indifferent birds, 


evoking the loud guffaws of shepherds and 
farm hands and the girls who worked in 
cabbage patches, who considered that he 
was daft. It must, indeed, have been some- 
what surprising for them to have heard “‘To 
be or not to be”’ on the other side of a hedge, 
or Hamlet's address to the players uttered 
in a loud and resonant voice in the middle 
of a sunny and prosaic morning. 


When Clothes Made the Man 


He told me that sometimes he was fol- 
lowed by a little gang of roughs and then 
was called upon to show that he was a 
hefty man, as well as a spouter of verse, by 
hitting out with his left. On the whole, 
however, he was treated rather well, espe- 
cially in those places whose inhabitants had 


| become familiar with his readings and 
| looked forward to his yearly appearances 
| with pleasure and delight. His face was not 
| paled o’er with the sickly cast of thought 
| because he caught the sun, and the splen- 


did exercise acquired by walking long dis- 


| tances made him more like an athlete than 


an actor any day. When the war broke out 
he returned, I was told, to his native city 
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and joined up immediately; and although 
he had, of course, to shed his valuable 
locks, he was in great request, after strenu- 
ous days of training, as Shakspere’s inter- 
preter. He would raise his voice on route 
marches and give forth the gorgeous lines of 
the bard, which he knew by heart and soul, 
and in this way afforded great delight both 
to officers and men. He made a splendid 
soldier, and, like George Osborne, at Water- 
loo, and so many others who took up arms 
and became crusaders in 1914, fell face 
downward with a bullet through his brain. 

Of the remaining instances that come to 
my mind, one is of a certain young actor 
who, on the strength of his appearance, 
charming manners and infectious chuckle, 
was given a line or two to speak on the 
London stage some years before the war. 
He not only wore very excellent clothes 
but being tall and well set up he wore them 
excellently well. Having no other money 
than that acquired from his intermittent 
engagements, there came a time when he 
owed his tailor a rather lengthy bill. The 
patience of the London tailor is proverbially 
good, but when, one day, this ran out and 
he was threatened with a writ, he conceived 
the notion of hiring himself to the firm in 
question as a walking advertisement. 

After some consideration and a short dis- 
cussion of terms he became a male manikin, 
and went about London for several years, 
whether engaged or not, looking as though 
he had stepped out of a bandbox, faultlessly 
attired. It was his practice to haunt the 
bars of the fashionable hotels, show himself 
up and down Piccadilly at the right time of 
day, stand on the steps of the junior clubs, 
attend the cricket matches at Lord’s and 
hang about railway stations at the hour 
when the suburban trains were leaving at 
night with their cargoes of business men. 
In all these places he showed himself off, the 
dernier cri among dandies. Whenever he 
caught the gaze of a man who appeared to 
be interested, he went forward with a pleas- 
ant smile and handed a card on which the 
name of his tailor was printed and the 
prices duly set forth. His manners were 
nice, his air was modest, and when the 
presentation of his pasteboard was received 
in a pleasant spirit, he then recited a pean 
of praise of the workmanship of his employ- 
ers and described exactly where their place 
of business was to be found. 

He was perfectly frank to the people with 
whom he managed to converse and always 
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told them who he was and why he was pur- 
suing that method of adding to his pre- 
carious salary. Eventually, with constant 
practice, he brought this strange method of 
earning a 'iving to so high a pitch of per- 
fection that he was placed on a commission 
basis and did very well indeed. Every eve- 
ning at six o’clock he made his way back to 
the point from which he started in the 
morning and shed himself of his exhibition 
garments and got back into his own. He 
wore every sort of garment necessary to a 
male wardrobe, with their appropriate hats, 
and became a well-known figure in the Lon- 
don streets. Not only did he acquire the 
reputation of being the best-dressed man in 
town but attained many a minor engage- 
ment from the fact that he dressed so well. 


Most Methodical Madness 


He was not a very good actor and had 
only gone on the stage because he had 
never been brought up to earn his living in 
one of the professions. Before the war he 
came to the conclusion that he was doomed 
to play small parts and joined the tailors 
whose suitings he had displayed so tactfully 
as a member of the firm. He is now a fat 
and substantial man with a wife and fam- 
ily, and is to be seen daily, with a tape 
measure hanging round his reck, waiting 
on customers in the shop from which he was 
long ago in the habit of getting his clothes 
on tick. If the stage has lost in him a very 
decorative figure, life has gained an honest 
and ingenious man, who invents from time 
to time those slight differences in male gar- 
ments which cause so great a sensation in 
the mind of the well-dressed man. 

The remaining case is one of which I was 
told the other day. It is of a young actor 
who disappeared from his Broadway 
haunts and was presently discovered by 
two brothers of the hare’s foot in a lunatic 
asylum. Much shocked at this man’s bad 
condition they called one afternoon to see 
him and found him very mad. When, how- 
ever, the attendant was called away and 
they were left alone, the actor in question 
turned to his very good friends with a per- 
fectly healthy smile. 

“Don’t worry about me,” he said. “I’m 
perfectly all right. Just filling in the sum- 
mer, nothing worse.” 

Editor's Note—This is the fifth of a series of arti- 
cles by Mr. Hamilton. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 


GETTING ON IN THE WORLD 


“Not the least of his success, either, has 
been due to his broad democracy of spirit. 
He's at home with anyone and intensely 
human with all. He tells some very amusing 
stories on himself. One day he was driving 
through the countryside ina flivver. He has 
many large, powerful and fashionable cars, 


| but he often toots off in his faithful lizzie 
| like an old-time prince, incognito. 


On a 
deserted roadside he found a big handsome 
touring car stalled, well-dressed ladies in 
the plush back seat, and a gentleman swear- 
ing not too softly under the upraised hood. 
Mr. Ford summarily halted lizzie, got out 
and politely asked if there was anything he 
could do to help. The man lifted his freshly 
bégreased hands with an air of despair and 
pointed to the mute engine. Ford tinkered 
a minute—only a slight adjustment was 
needed—and the motor purred off like a 
newly awakened kitten. The man opened 
his wallet and handed a dollar bill toward 
Mr. Ford, who waved it back. 

**Go on, it’s worth more than that to 
have that blamed thing fixed.’ 

“Mr. Ford refused again. 

** Why won't you take it?’ 

**Got too much money now,’ he said 
laconically as he got back into his name- 
sake car. 

“*What! Too much money and riding 
around in a flivver!’ 

“Mr. Ford smiled and drove on. 
man never did learn who he was. 


The 
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“He’s doing that sort of thing right 
along. Another time he was out riding in 
lizzie again and stopped to pick up a bum 
who was walking along the roadside. They 
got talking, and Ford sized the man up as 
a thorough vagabond, yet with something 
of good behind it all. 

“**Think I can get you a job when we get 
to Detroit.’ So without telling who he was, 
Ford led the fellow into his personnel de- 
partment and had him hired with explicit 
instructions that if Bill wanted to leave he 
personally must be told about it. Bill soon 
learned that his erstwhile friend of the road 
was none other than the big boss of one of 
the greatest factories of the world, for he 
saw Mr. Ford from time to time around the 
plant. About spring the soles of Bill’s feet 
began to itch for the dusty highways. He 
came to his immediate boss and said he had 
to leave; he had a sister in Montana who 
was very sick and he must see that she was 
properly taken care of. The boss retailed 
this#to Mr. Ford, who made answer: 

“*Go back and tell Bill that we will wire 
to engage a trained nurse and the best doc- 
tors that can be got to take care of his 
sister.” 

“That held Bill for a week, when he re- 
turned and said it wouldn't do because his 
sister wanted to see him and he had to go 

“*Tell Bill,’ Mr. Ford replied, ‘that I 
will hire a special car with nurses and doc- 
tors to bring his sister here to Detroit so 


that he can be near her.’ And he would do 
it too! 

“Bill lasted another week; then he came 
back and said it was no use, his sister just 
wouldn’t consent to it, he’d have to go to 
her. At this stage Mr. Ford went to see 
Bill himself. 

“**Bill, if you leave, I'll spend all my 
money having you trailed and have you 
locked up for vagabondage in every town 
you hit. Now look me straight in the eye 
You haven't got a sister, have you?’ 

““*No,’ confessed Bill. 

“*T thought maybe you hadn’t, but if you 
had, I’d have done everything I said. It’s 
nothing but the hobo in you coming back. 
Get busy and break up this wanderlust and 
make a man of yourself.’ 

“Today Bill is married, has two might, 
fine children and a mighty goodejob. Small 
wonder there is loyalty, respect and indus- 
try in the Ford factory. No man can 
greatly succeed who does not like and un- 
derstand men, whether these be his fellow 
men or his own workmen, for man is the 
motive power of all business. Without 
good men the finest equipment, machinery 
and unlimited capital cannot succeed. And 
these are not born, thank goodness! Stub- 
born stick, hard work and responsibility 
alone develop them. Ford has been truly 
wise in seeing the profound importance of 
maintaining good men around him and 
bringing them out.” —H1ram BLAUVELT. 
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Home Beautfying Ideas—Free 


E would like you to have a copy of 

“COLOR MAGIC IN THE HOME,” a very 
interesting and helpful booklet by ANNE LEWIS 
PIERCE. It tells in a friendly, sensible way what 
a woman who is an authority in household 
management advises about home - beautifying. 
Just drop a line to Congoleum - Nairn Inc., 1421 
Chestnut St., Phila., Pa., and a free copy will 
be sent io you. 
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wooded landscapes 
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of up-to-date American kitchens. But you 
must see this rug to appreciate its full charm. 


Then you will be amazed that a rug so 
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mopping keeps the beautiful colors bright 
and shiny as a new dime. 

Among the many patterns of Congoleum 
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tapestry effects for any room in your home. 


Why not ask to see the “Holland” and 
the other new Congoleum Rug patterns, 
next time you are shopping? Your dealer 
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all of them. If he hasn’t in stock the par- 
ticular pattern you prefer, he will gladly get 
it for you. Sizes range from handy mats to 
nine by fifteen feet rugs. 

Women who know floor-covering values 
always look for the Gold Seal on the rugs 
they buy! This Gold Seal is pasted on every 
genuine Congoleum Go/d Sea/ Rug and 
pledges “Satisfaction or Your Money Back.” 
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fire, pressing against the older woman. 
Outside, the wind was increasing in vio- 
lence, lashing among the branches of the 
trees; they could hear the water rebound 
against the mole before the house, and the 
windows rattled in their casings. The 
house, so quiet within, was surrounded by 
vast tumult, 

And after s moment Nell said nervously, 
“He couldn't get here, a night like this, un- 
less he’s got a mighty good boat.” 

“I'll tell you,” Newbert suggested. “‘I’ll 
take you two ashore, to some friend's 
house; and then I'll come back and keep 
an eye out for him here.” 

Molly shook her head. 
smal! boats and canoes,” she explained. 
“The motorboat is out of water.” She 
added, “Besides, I’m not going to run 
away. I'm not really afraid.” 

“T am,” Nell asserted stoutly, “and I 
don’t care who knows it.”’ 

Newhbert said reassuringly, “‘There’s no 
real chance of his turning up here. But if 
he does I'll undertake to handle him. You 
don’t need to worry.” 

Nell looked at him. “Have you a pis- 
toi?” He shook his head, and she swung to 
Molly. “ Get Paui’s pistol for him, Molly.” 

Molly hesitated, and Newbert asked, 
“Where is it?” 

“Upstairs,” Molly explained, “in my 
room.” She looked up toward the balcony 
that ran around the living room, and it 
seerned to her a shadow moved there, quick 
as light. The living room rose to the very 
roof and the shaded lamps on the table 
shed no light so high. The upper part of 
the great chimney was half invisible in the 
gloom there, 

Molly stared with wide eyes, trying to 
see again that moving shadow among the 
shadows; and Nell asked, “What's the 
matter, Molly?” 

They all looked up toward the balcony, 
watching and listening. 

And they ali heard, vaguely, indefinitely, 
a little whisper of sound; a squeak, remote, 
seeming to come perhaps from the corridor 
that ran toward the rear of the house on 
the second floor; and Nell ejaculated, 
“What was that?” 

Molly shook her head. 
anything.” 

“] heard a step,” Nell insisted. She 
looked at Newbert. “ Didn't you?” 

“Oh, a house as big as this is full of little 
noives,"’ he reminded her, and he rose 
abruptly. “I'll go get the pistol,” he of- 
fered, “if you'll tell me where it is.” 

*T'll have to get it,” Molly replied. She 
rose, “It's upstairs,” she said hesitatingly. 
In her movement she dislodged the book on 
the arm of the seat and it fell to the floor 
with an impact disconcertingly loud. New- 
bert picked it up. Nell had been startled 
inte a low ery, and Molly laughed and said 
in an amused tone, “Isn't it absurd the way 
things happen, when you're nervous any- 
way, to scare you?” 

“Til tell you,” Newbert suggested. 
“Why don't you two go to bed—lock your- 
selves in your room? Ili stick around. I'm 
not planning to sleep much for a while 
anyway.” 

Molly said whimsically, “There isn’t a 
room that we can lock up, really; and they 
all have big windows. I don’t feel at all 
like going to bed,” 

“TI couldn't sleep a minute,” Nell agreed. 

Newbert considered. “We can fasten 
the outside doors anyway,” he suggested. 
“Tl just make the rounds and do that. 
Then we might all go upstairs somewhere. 
It's so darned public in this room, with the 
windows bare.”” He chuckled. “I feel like 
a bug under the microscope. We can leave 
the lights on down here, and then we'd see 
anyone that came in.” 

“There’s a master switch in our bed- 
room,”” Molly told him. “I can light 
lights all over the house from there.” 

“Fine,” he assented. “And then if the 
wind goes down, and you want to, we can 
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take a boat and get out of here.” He rose. 
“ Mind if I look around?” he inquired. 

Molly and Nell followed him. They 
faced the dark arch that led to the billiard 
room, and Molly told him what lay be- 
yond. 

“There are French doors on either side,” 
she explained, “and an outside door to the 
left, in the closet beyond the dining room; 
and then on the right you go through the 
pantry into the kitchen.” 

“We'll go with him,” Nell suggested 
quickly. 

And Newbert said, “All right, let’s stick 
together.” 

Molly fumbled for the button that il- 
luminated the billiard room. “T’ll turn on 
the lights,’’ she offered. 

But he said, ‘‘ No, don’t dothat. If we’re 
in the dark we can see out better. I thought 
I'd look around.” He uttered a low excla- 
mation, then laughed. “This closet door’s 
open,” he explained. “It swung a little and 
touched my hand—startled me.” 

The arch where they stood was in dark- 
ness, shadowed by the chimney which cut 
off the direct rays of the lamp. The two 
women stood in the archway while he went 
around the billiard table to the door on the 
north side. They could see, dimly, his at- 
tentive figure standing there; and after a 
moment they heard him turn the latch and 
try the door to make sure it was secure. 
Then he crossed to the south door; and it 
seemed to Molly she discovered a sudden 
rigidity in his posture as he approached it, 
a slowing of his gait, a stealth in his bear- 
ing. Abruptly he whispered something 
which they could not hear. 

And then, with a movement swift and 
ferocious, he had flung wide this door and 
leaped through it and disappeared into the 
darkness outside. They heard him crash 
into the thicket there, and heard him cry 
out menacingly; and then there was a 
louder crash, and utter silence fell. 

While they stood paralyzed a vagrant 
current of air caught the door through which 
he had gone and swung it shut with a re- 
sounding bang; and they clung, trembling, 
in the archway there. 


vir 


T THE moment when Newbert thus 
wrenched open the south doors and 
plunged out into the thicket, the big house 
was for the most part dark; only the ve- 
randa light on the north side was still burn- 
ing, and the lamp on the table before the 
hearth in the living room. But the thick 
chimney so completely shadowed the arch 
between living room and billiard room that 
Molly and Nell felt themselves somewhat 
sheltered and secure in this darkness. When 
Newbert opened the door they had in- 
stinctively moved forward a pace; when 
the door slammed shut so resoundingly they 
recoiled and remained rigid there, watching 
with staring eyes for his return. 

But through the glass of this south door 
and through the windows on that side they 
could see nothing at all. On the north, the 
veranda light cast some radiance; the 
birch trees outside were ghostly white in its 
rays as they bowed and swayed in the 
wind, But on the south the undergrowth 
was more dense; the evergreens cast heavy 
shadows and it was impossible for the eye 
to pierce the gloom. So the two stayed 
where they were; and Nell clung to Molly 
with fingers which gripped painfully; and 
Molly, though she was trembling, tried to 
steady her thoughts and to decide what 
might be done. 

She cast, once or twice, a look around 
them; had an instinctive desire to draw 
back into some stronghold. But there were 
on every side wide windows, unlocked 
doors; the whole house was singularly vul- 
nerable. She remembered how this door 
through which Newbert had gone had 
slammed upon his heels; and she thought 
this must mean that there was, somewhere, 
an open door or window through which had 


come a pressure of air. She tried to remem- 
ber what windows she and Dill had left 
open that afternoon, and she regained some 
measure of composure in this exercise, fruit- 
less though it proved to be. There were 
open windows in her bedroom, but that door 
was closed. Elsewhere, she convinced her- 
self at last, everything was secure. 

Nell was babbling at her side; and Molly 
could hear the girl’s teeth click together. 

“Don’t!” she whispered. ‘“ Don’t, Nell! 
Don’t be frightened!” 

Nell managed an unsteady laugh. “I’m 
not afraid, really,” she protested. ‘But 
my teeth are and my knees are.” 

“He isn’t after you,” Molly reminded 
her. “You haven’t got his emerald.” 

“I’m not afraid for myself,” Nell ex- 
plained. “But I—I hate anything happen- 
ing to Jim. And something has, Molly— 
something has.” 

“He probably saw someone,” Molly ar- 
gued, “‘and he’s chasing him.” 

Nell shook her head. “No, no,” she in- 
sisted. “No, he’s out there on the ground. 
I know he is. Didn’t you hear him fall?” 
She stirred. “Let’s go out, Molly.” 

Molly hesitated, drew back. 
there!” 

“We've got to help him,” Nell insisted. 
“He came here to look after us, and we’ve 
got to stick by him, Molly.”” Inaction had 
left her shaken with fear, but the prospect 
of doing something nerved her; she grew 
momentarily bolder. “I’m not going to 
stay here!”’ she cried. 

“Wait!” Molly whispered. “Wait, I’lJ 
turn on the porch light. Then we can see 
out.”” She crept back, and Nell followed 
her; and Molly found the button and 
pressed it, and the light on the south ve- 
randa glowed. But neither of them was will- 
ing to appear in silhouette against the 
living-room door there; they withdrew and 
rounded into the billiard room again and 
crept toward one of the wide windows, 
kneeling on the window seat to peer out 
into the night. Paul's bag of golf clubs lay 
there on the seat and Nell felt them and 
drew out one of the clubs and gripped it in 
her hands. 

“I’m going out, Molly,” she whispered. 
*T’m going to take this and go out there. 
Take a club and come with me, We can’t 
leave Jim ——” 

Molly was looking out of the window. 
The rays from the porch light lanced 
through the thicket from the side, illumi- 
nating a spot here and there, deepening in 
other places the shadows. 

“I can’t see him,” Molly protested, “I 
can’t see him anywhere.” 

Nell hesitated, stopped just inside the 
door, scanning the underbrush. The ground 
on this side had never been cleared; there 
was a tangle of rosebushes and low shrubs, 
wild and uncontrolled, between the house 
and the path which ran along the shore. 
The two remained for a little thus intent; 
and it was Nell at last who called, softly 
yet eagerly, “There, Molly!” 

Molly at the same moment had discov- 
ered movement, had seen something stir 
upon the ground; something vague and in- 
determinate, moving ever so slowly. But 
this slow movement proceeded; the mov- 
ing thing took form; she cried abruptly, 
**He’s there, on the path, Nell!” 

And at the word Nell wrenched open the 
door and took a swift step outside, and 
Molly came on her heels. On the doorstep 
the two paused, looking all about them, 
Nell gripped Paul’s putter in her two hands; 
but Molly had forgotten to select a weapon. 
They watched, and they saw Newbert get 
laboriously to his feet, and he came uncer- 
tainly toward them, swaying. 

The light struck his face and there was 
blood across his cheek; he turned vague 
eyes upon them, and Nell ran to his side 
and caught his arm. 

“ Are you all right, Jim?” she demanded. 

He looked at her in a dull fashion, mum- 
bled something, and she shook at his arm. 
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“Are you all right?” she persisted. 
“What happened to you, Jim? You're 
hurt, Jim! Are you hurt much? Are you 
all right?” 

To see him thus in distress acted as a 
stimulant upon them both, awakening in 
each the nursing instinct, the instinct to 
mend hurts and tend wounds and minister 
to misfortune. Molly took his other arm, 
said to Nell, “‘ He fell, I think. He banged 
his head. Let’s get him into the house. 
Don’t try to make him talk, Nell.” 

Nell looked back to the spot where they 
had first seen him. “He tripped over one 
of those rocks,” she guessed. ‘Probably 
hit his head when he fell.” She spoke to 
Newbert tenderly: “Come, Jim. You're 
all right now.” 

They had each, in fact, for a moment the 
feeling that now all was well; the immedi- 
ate urgency of caring for Newbert thrust 
into the background those impalpable ter- 
rors which had a few moments before 
harassed them. So they moved with him 
toward the door of the billiard room and 
got him inside, half supporting the man; 
and when they were within the door Molly 
left her post at his side to run and switch on 
the lights here, and she came back, saying, 
“Let’s get him into the kitchen. There’s 
hot water there.” 

Jim spoke intelligibly for the first time. 
“He got away,” he said. “He ran away.” 

“Never mind, Jim; never mind now,” 
Nell urged. “We'll have you fixed up in a 
minute.” 

He stumbled on the steps that led up to 
the dining-room level and they had to sup- 
port him; and they swung to the right to- 
ward the pantry doors and through, Molly 
pulling on the lights as they went. So pres- 
ently they were in the kitchen; and the 
place, so immaculate ahd spotless, with a 
cluster of lights overhead, had curiously the 
air of an operating room in a well-ordered 
hospital. There was at one side a long 
table which the servants used for dining. 
They made Jim lie down there and left 
him a moment while they hurried back into 
the other part of the house, and Nell got a 
pillow for his head, and Molly fetched io- 
dine and collodion and gauze and bandages 
from the medicine closet by the side door. 
She was so absorbed in these ministrations 
that it did not even occur to her to lock this 
side door when she passed it; she thought 
rather of how often she had thus sought 
medicaments for the small hurts which 
young Paul and Margaret were forever 
bringing to her to be mended. When she 
returned to the kitchen Nell was before 
her, lifting his head upon the pillow, and 
Molly saw that his eyes were clearing, that 
he was rational again. 

He managed, in fact, some sort of smile 
at her coming, and said ruefully, “I’m a 
help—what?”’ 

“Don’t bother now,” Molly told him 
soothingly. “Just lie still; turn your head 
alittle.” She examined the abraded wound 
on his temple, said to herself, ‘‘I’ll have to 
cut the hair away; I’ll get the scissors,” 
and went back to the medicine closet again. 
When she returned once more he and Nell 
were laughing together uncertainly, and 
she smiled at them and said, ‘‘That’s fine! 
Now I'll fix you up.” 

So the two labored with him, briefly and 
deftly enough, for this was no novelty to 
Molly. She clipped the hair close over the 
wound and said to Nell, “It’s all right; it’s 
not bad; it won’t need any stitches.” 

Nell agreed, laughed at him mockingly. 
“If he were a woman he wouldn’t pay any 
attention to it,” she asserted. “But a man 
always makes a lot of fuss about a little 
thing like that.” 

“That’s all right,” he said in a whimsical 
tone. “From what I can see, it pays to 
make a fuss about it. This suits me all 
right, having you both so nice to me.” 

“Do I hurt?” Molly inquired. She was 
scrubbing the wound with gauze and hot 
water. (Continued on Page 71) 
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‘lve just had a lesson in radio economy 
and, believe me, it’s illuminating” 


“I WENT into my radio dealer’s this noon for 
a couple of Eveready ‘B’ Batteries and said, 
‘Tom, give me a pair of Eveready 45-volt 
“B” Batteries, No. 772’s.’ 

“‘*How many tubes in your set, Jim?’ he 
asked. 

“ ‘Five,’ I answered. 

“Then what you want is a pair of Ever- 
eady Layerbilt No. 486’s.’ 

“ ‘Why?’ I asked. 

“ “Because the Eveready 772’s are meant 
for sets having one to three tubes. With 
average use of two hours a day with a “C” 
battery, they should last a year or longer. 
But on a five-tube set, used two hours a day 
with a “C”’ battery, they will only last about 
four months. Anyone with a four or five tube 
set should buy a pair of Eveready Layerbilts 
No. 486. Used with a “C” battery they 
should last eight months or longer.’ 

“ ‘Yes, but the 772’s cost only $3.75 each,’ 
I said, ‘and the Layerbilt $5.50.’ 

“ ‘Well, figure it out,’ said Tom. ‘Two 

*Nore: A “C” battery greatly increases the life of your 
“B” batteries and gives a quality of reception unobtainable 
without it. Radio sets may easily be changed by any com- 


petent radio service man to permit the use of a “C” 
battery. 


sets of 772’s should last about eight months, 
and will cost $15.00. One set of Eveready 
Layerbilts should last eight months or more, 
and will cost only $11.00.’ ” 


The simple rules for this satisfaction and 
economy are: 


On 1 to 3 tubes—Use Eveready No. 772. 








Lert—No, 486, 
jor 4, 5 or more 
lubes, $5.50. 


Ricut — Ever- 
eady Dry Cell 
Radio “A” Bat- 
tery, 1% volts, 


EVEREADY 


Radio Batteries 


On 4 or more tubes—Use the Heavy 

Duty “B” Batteries, either No, 770, or 

the even longer-lived Eveready Layer- 

bilt No. 486. 

On all but single tube sets—Use a “C” 

battery*. 

When following these rules, the No. 772, 
on | to 3 tube sets, will last for a year or 
more; and the Heavy Duties, on sets of 4 or 
more tubes, for eight months or longer. 

We have prepared for your individual use 
a new booklet, “Choosing and Using the 
Right Radio Batteries,” which we will be 
glad to send you upon request. This booklet 
also tells about the proper battery equipment 
for use with the new power tubes. 

Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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Tuesday night means Eveready Hour—8 P. M., 
astern Standard Time, through the following 
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Slip into a 


Bradley Blouse. Of fulled woel with 

bright Navajo design in Byron Collar— 

anug-fit bottom and cuffs tailored to 

the queen's taste—for men and women. 

Variery of colors and coler combina 
tiens. See them. 
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Bradley Blazer. Pep a-plenty in this 
fine gauge all worsted Bradley. Regula 
tion notched collar and two pockets. 
Two-color combinations. Campus favor 
ites. Really unusual values. See them. 
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An unusual combination of style and 

comfort in this fine medium weight 

worsted handknit slipover with cricket 

neck. Horizontal stripes on moire effect 

background. In variety of harmonizing 
colors. 
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Real quality here—in a fine medium 
gauge worsted with cricket neck. Beauti- 
ful check-and-square jacquard design 
in three-color combinations. Snug-fit 


belt line. For boys and girls. 
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6 if RONGS of bathers ... vivid color effects ... busy 


eyes everywhere! Summer skies above ... sun-lit 
ripples below! The poise... the plunge! 

What healthful, invigorating, care-chasing fun! 
What fun you'll get out of it. ..in your Bradley. And 
how pridefully. For no other bathing suits made are 
more attractive than are Bradleys for men, women and 
children. No others are more intriguing in style, more 
perfect in fit, more generous in their offerings of com- 
fort and freedom and service. 

Bradley Multi-feature Bathing Suits, expertly made 
in a wide variety of modes, patterns, colors and color 
combinations, set the pace in style and value. 
They are called “multi-feature” bathing suits because 
every suit embodies a large number of distinctive 
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Featuring the latest petig 
— the Leopard Spot 
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ealers 


Bradley features which enhance its desirability and 
worth to its wearer. Yet the price is always moderate. 


Get into the swim in a Bradley. Whether you own a 
Bradley or not, go to your nearby Bradley dealer and 
let him show you the stunning new models, a few of 
which are suggested above. Ask also about the Bradley 
multi-features—found in Bradley Coats and Sweaters 
for summer sports wear, as well as in famous Bradley 
Bathing Suits. See your dealer before the next warm 
day. Go at once. The Bradley Style Book, also “How 
To Swim,” a valuable and instructive booklet, by a 
swimming expert, mailed on request. 


BRADLEY KNITTING COMPANY, Delavan, Wis. 


World’s largest manufacturer of Knitted Outerwear 
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(Continued from Page 66) 

“Frightfully,” he told her, with mock 
heroism. ‘But I’ll grin and bear it. See 
me grin!” He did so, and Nell clapped her 
hand across his mouth. 

“Don’t!” she cried. 
death’s head.” 

“Skull and crossbones,” he laughed. 
“Deadly poison. Death to evildoers.” 
And he chuckled to himself. ‘‘I was always 
the president of the Awkward Club,” he 
commented. “A sweli hero—what? Charg- 
ing out of the house and bulging into a 
stone wall! Lucky it didn’t kill me.” He 
was lying on his back, and almost above his 
head there was the skylight which in the 
daytime filled the kitchen with sunlight; 
his eyes turned upon it and held there for a 
moment, and the smile upon his lips, with- 
out changing, nevertheless stiffened. 

Molly saw this, and exclaimed, “It hurts 
now, doesn’t it? It will smart for a minute, 
that’s all. It’s the iodine.” 

“Ouch!” he agreed in a perfunctory 
tone. “Sure does sting.” 

_ “Baby!” Nell derided, and he grinned at 
her. But his eyes returned to the skylight 
again. Nell saw his glance and asked in a 
lowered tone, ‘‘ What are you looking at?” 

“T never saw a house so full of windows,” 
he confessed. ‘ They even have them in the 
ceilings. Not much privacy.” 

Molly had laid a small dressing across 
the wound, now bound it with applications 
of collodion. 

“There,” she exclaimed at last, “that’s a 
regular professional job.” 

“All but the haircut,” Nell laughed. 
“You ought to see yourself, Jim. You look 
terrible.” 

“T’ll wipe the rest of that blood off,” 
Molly explained—‘‘down on your cheek.” 
She did so. ‘‘Now do you feel like sitting 
up?” she suggested, and they helped him, 
and he slid off the table till he stood on the 
floor. “How do you feel?” Molly asked. 

Curiously, after a moment he laughed. 
“You'd be surprised,” he declared. 

“Why?” 

“Well,” he explained, “‘as a matter of 
fact, I'm hungry!” He added apologeti- 
cally, ‘‘I haven’t had anything to eat since 
breakfast, and I don’t eat much breakfast.”” 

Molly smiled at Nell. “I haven’t had 
any supper myself,” she confessed. “TI 
never thought of it; never even offered you 
any. You must be starved.” 

Nell shook her head. “I had supper at 
six o’clock,” she declared. “You two sit 
down,” she added, drawing chairs to the 
table for them. “I'll have something for 
you in no time.” 

“‘There’s probably no fire in the stove,” 
Molly remembered. ‘“‘I forgot to put any 
coal on today.” 

But Jim lifted one of the lids and said, 
“Yes, there is; we can bring it up.” He 
rattled down the ashes, and the cheerful 
noise reassured them all, and the clatter 
when he added coal. Nell and Molly brought 
out soup and a can of beans. 

“Do we want coffee?’’ Molly asked, and 
added, ‘Or will it keep us awake?” 

Nell said dryly, “I don’t think we’re go- 
ing to sleep very much anyway.” 

Molly laughed at her. “Pshaw! You're 
not still afraid, are you? I think we've 
been imagining things. Nothing’s going to 


“You look like a 


happen. I say let’s have a bite to eat and, 


then go to bed.” 

Nell looked at Jim. “What made you 
tear out of the house that way?” 

Jim laughed. “I was seeing things, 
that’s all,” he confessed. ‘Had a notion I 
saw something out there; and I thought if 
I charged out I might get near enough to 
get hold of him. But there wasn’t anyone 
there.” 

Nell reminded him accusingly: 
first thing you said was: ‘He ran away. 

“Oh, I’d had a crack on the head,” he 
pointed out; and Molly said briskly, 
“Don’t always expect the worst, Nell... . 
Do you want beans or soup?”’ 

“You sit down and let me doit,” Nell in- 
sisted. “‘I was going to.” 

But in the end, of course, they all worked 
together. The fresh coal on the fire cooled 


“The 


so” 
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it for a while, so that it was some time be- 
fore the water boiled for the coffee; and 
when the beans were hot, the soup ready, 
Nell decided she was hungry enough to eat 
with them. “I feel as though I hadn’t had 
a bite for days,’’ she confessed. They made 
of the affair something of an occasion; and 
their appetites seemed to increase, so that 
in the end they opened another can of 
beans. Then Molly found a can of sliced 
pineapple for dessert; and afterward they 
washed the dishes, laughing together over 
the small task. Newbert had by this time 
recovered from the effects of his fall; he 
laughed with the others. 

Molly asked him once, “Do you feel all 
right? Dizzy, or anything?” 

“Oh, I’m fine,” he assured her. “I’m 
ready to tumble over another wall any day 
in the week.” 

Nell by and by brought the talk back to 
that which was uppermost in their minds 
by asking abruptly, ‘ What kind of looking 
man did you see, Jim?”’ 

Her tone was not lowered or guarded, and 
he said good-humoredly, “Oh, don’t kid 
me about it, will you? Let’s forget it. I 
think we’ve all been nerved up. I can see 
now it was foolish. Nothing’s going to hap- 
pen. We'll just go to bed and laugh at it 
all in the morning.” 

“I’m getting a tremendous kick out of 
it,’’ Nell insisted. “I rather like being scared 
to death. It never happened to me before.” 

“The only thing I don’t understand,” 
Molly confessed, “is Paul’s not coming. I 
am a little worried about him.” 

Newbert shook his head. “ Wives are all 
like that,’”’ he assured her. “I'll bet Paul 
has been late before.” 

“He’s usually awfully methodical,”’ she 
declared. 

“But he has been late, hasn’t he?” he 
urged, and she agreed that this had some- 
times happened. “There you are,” he 
pointed out. “It’s happened again, that’s 
all. He probably missed the train.”’ 

“There’s another one about half-past 
ten,” she said thoughtfully, 

Newbert looked at his watch. ‘ Well, it’s 
almost eleven now,” he told her, “How 
will he get here if he comes?” 

“Dill said he’d bring him up,” she ex- 
plained—“ Dill Sockford.” 

“The little old man down at the land- 
ing,’ Nell reminded Newbert, and the 
reporter nodded. 

“He'll be turning up here the first thing 
you know then,” he predicted. 

“It’s blowing fearfully,” Molly argued. 
“T don’t know whether Dill’s boat could 
make it. It’s an awful little thing. He 
might have to wait for the wind to die 
down.” 

They had finished the dishes, and she 
gave a final look around the kitchen. 
“Lock this door, shall we?”’ she suggested. 

Newbert nodded, crossing that way. 
“Might as well,” he agreed. “But with 
the wind the way it is, nobody’s likely to 
land here. If Paul can’t get here no one 
else can. Couldn’t he telephone?” 

“The phone’s disconnected, or out of or- 
der, or something,’”’ Molly explained, and 
he smiled. Behind them, he turned out the 
kitchen lights and those in the pantry. The 
dining room and billiard room were illumi- 
nated as they had been left, and Molly said 
thoughtfully, “Why not leave these on? 
I’ve heard that burglars hate a lighted 
house.” 

He laughed. “All right,” he agreed, “‘if 
it makes you feel better.” 

Nell was ahead of them, in the arch that 
led to the living room; and Molly and Jim 
were together a little way behind. The liv- 
ing room was not so brightly lighted; only 
one lamp burned there. Against the shadow 
of the great chimney they saw Nell in pale 
silhouette; and they saw her now stop in an 
abrupt and rigid posture, her head turned 
upward. Instantly she darted back to 
them, eyes wide and lips rigid. 

She came to Jim and clutched his arm, 
and Molly asked softly, ‘‘What’s the mat- 
ter, Nell? What did you see?” 

“Someone ran along the balcony,’’ Nell 
whispered. “Ran like a flash, so quickly.” 
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“Where?” Molly asked. 

“Toward the front, from your room,” 
os explained. “I caught a glimpse of 

im.” 

“A man?” Jim demanded. 

“Yes, yes!”’ she declared. 

“Funny we didn’t hear him,” he said 
thoughtfully, “if he was running.” 

“TI heard the floor squeak,” Nell de- 
clared—“ two or three times.” 

Jim went slowly forward and the two 
came at his side, and Molly said, “There's 
an upstairs veranda in front. He probably 
went out there. He could get up there. 
There’s a pine tree on the mole he could 
climb and reach the veranda rail.” 

“The door’s shut on that side,” Jim 
commented. “If he’d gone out, we'd have 
heard the door, or felt the wind anyway.” 
He added a moment later, “ You can hear 
it rattling when the wind hits it. Hear?” 

“I don’t care,” Nell insisted. “I saw 
him. I don’t care what you say. He came 
out of Molly’s room and ran that way.” 

“Out of my room?” Molly repeated; and 
Newbert looked at her, and she said in a 
low tone, “It’s in there.” 

“The emerald?” he asked. 

“Yes, yes,” she assured him. 

He took a step forward. “I'll go up and 
look around,” he decided; but Nell 
clutched his arm. 

“Wait!” she begged. “Wait!” And she 
turned back to the window seat and got an- 
other golf club from Paul’s bag there and 
offered it to him. He looked at it with a 
smile. 

“Mid-iron,” he commented. “Wait a 
minute. Guess I'd rather have a niblick if 
there’s one there.” He selected the club, 
weighed it in his hands. “All right,” he 
said. “‘You two stay here. I'll just make 
sure there’s no one upstairs.” 

‘I’m coming with you,” Nell declared. 

He shook his head. ‘No sense in that,” 
he urged. “‘There’s no one there. You two 
sit down in front of the fire and I'll have a 
look around. Paul ought to be here pretty 
soon and then you can get to bed.” 

“‘We won't stay down here alone,” Nell 
told him. ‘Will we, Molly?” she added, 
appealing to the older woman, sweeping her 
hand around the room. “There are too 
many windows and things here.” 

Molly tried to laugh. ‘If there was any- 
one here he’s at the other end of the island 
by now,” she suggested. 

“T tell you, I saw him!” Nell protested. 

They were still within the arch, but at 
her words they all turned to look upward. 
And a moment later they had recoiled 
scramblingly, with low cries. For some- 
thing incredibly swift, small and dark and 
silent, had sped past not a foot in front of 
them, fair before their eyes. Molly and 
Nell clung together and Newbert stood 
alertly, between them and the living room, 
half crouching, eyes wide, the niblick ready 
in his hand. They watched him breath- 
lessly, and after a moment they were aston- 
ished to see the rigidity of his posture relax. 
He laughed a little and turned and came 
toward them, and he chuckled at Nell. 

“Sure you saw a man?” he challenged. 

She nodded vigorously, half angry that 
her fears should be doubted. ‘Of course I 
did!” 

“Ard you heard the floor squeak under 
hin?” he suggested. 

“Yes, I did!” ! 

Molly asked quietly, “What is it, Mr. 
Newbert?” and he met her eyes, and ex- 
plained in a gentle and reassuring tone: 

“Tt’s only a bat, Mrs. Main. He’s flying 
around the chimney now, up near the roof, 
and you can hear him squeaking. He flew 
past our faces a moment ago. It’s dark up 
there, and when you just see him move it is 
startling.” 

“A bat?” Nell cried incredulously; but 
Molly smiled. 

“Of course,” she agreed. ‘There are lots 
of bats on the island. One of them must 
have got caught indoors somehow, or come 
down the chimney or something.” 

“But I'm terrified of bats!”’ Nell cried. 
“T’m a lot more afraid of them than I am 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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(Continued from Page 71) 
of burglars. I'd lots rather have an imag- 
inary burglar than a real bat. I can’t go 
in there till you catch it, Jim.” 

He chuckled. ‘“ Won’t hurt you,” he as- 
sured her. 

“T’m afraid it’ll get in my hair.” 

He looked at her close-clipped head and 
smiled. ‘‘Not enough of it,”’ he said teas- 
ingly. 

And she retorted, “‘ Just the same, you'll 
have to catch him.” 

He nodded. ‘‘ Well, I’ll have a try at it,” 
he agreed. ‘‘Not much of a bat catcher, 
I’m afraid. Probably if I open a window 
up there, or a door, it will go out. I'll see.” 
He chuckled again. ‘You said you were 
coming up with me,’’ he reminded her. 

**T never will,”’ she retorted. ‘I’m going 
to stay right here.” 

Molly came to her rescue against him. 
‘*T'm as bad as she is,” she confessed. “IT 
could face a man, but I won’t fight a bat 
in the dark for anyone.” 

“That’s all right,” he agreed. “‘ You stay 
here then.” 

He left them together in the billiard 
room, and passed through the arch and 
turned and ascended the stairs. The two 
drew insensibly together, their hands touch- 
ing, their ears attentive. They could hear 
his slow steps as he paced along the hall 
above their heads. 


viii 


EWBERT had since he first came to 

the island played with some skill a 
certain réle; he had assumed and sought 
to maintain a careless and a confident at- 
titude, to conceal from the two belowstairs 
now his very definite apprehensions. The 
result had been in some degree to reassure 
them, but the reporter himself was under 
no illusions. The man responsible for the 
death of Madame Capello had shown him- 
self to be not only wholly without human 
scruple but also murderously mad; and 
Newbert had no doubt at all that this man 
would eventually make his appearance 
here. So while he sought to reassure Molly 
and Nell, he had at the same time main- 
tained a strict vigilance; and he had 
sought to discover some device adequate for 
their protection. The wind, which blew 
across the lake with undiminished violence, 
gave them, he felt sure, a temporary se- 
curity; it seemed unlikely that even a mad- 
man would drive a boat into unknown 
waters on such a night. But soon or late, 
probably toward morning, the wind would 
abate; and Newbert was reluctantly sure 
that when it did moderate the other man 
would come. 

When, while he was still on Little Dog, 
this guess at the madman’s future move- 
ments first occurred to him, he had counted 
upon finding Paul Main here and upon his 
coéperation. It had not even occurred to 
him to borrow a pistol from one of the 
officers. If the idea had entered his mind he 
must have discarded it, since his fears were 
guesswork and were not sufficient to justify 
him in bringing Paul and Mrs. Main into 
the notoriety that must follow the murder. 
So now he was unarmed, and the niblick in 
his hand seemed to him ridiculously in- 
adequate as a weapon of defense against a 
man insanely murderous. 

When he had left the two in the billiard 
room and started up the stairs he felt 
curiously grateful to the bat for giving him 
this moment alone, this moment in which 
he could lay aside his mask of unconcern, 
rest from the effort to keep Mrs. Main and 
Nell heartened and reassured. He smiled 
at the thought, nodding a little, muttering 
to himself, “‘Look as scared as you feel, 
boy; it’s the only chance you'll have!”’ It 
was a relief to be away from them, a relief 
to tighten his nerves, to flex his muscles, 
to glance watchfully right and left, to as- 
sume openly all the vigilance which it 
seemed to him the moment required. The 
comfortingly strenuous wind still blew out- 
side. 

“But when it stops I want a gun in my 
hand,” he thought. ‘‘I wonder where he 
keeps it.” 
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And he reminded himself that he must 
somehow persuade Mrs. Main to give Paul’s 
pistol to him before she went to bed. The 
minor mystery of Paul's failure to arrive 
recurred to his mind, but he dismissed it 
from his thoughts; whatever the explana- 
tion, there was nothing for the moment to 
be done about it. Enough responsibility 
already weighed upon him here. 

While he moved to and fro in the uprer 
floor of the house, inattentive, confident 
there was nothing to be discovered in these 
rooms, he harked back to that moment 
when he had plunged out into the thicket, 
trying to analyze the impressions which 
had led him to make that move. He had, 
as he approached the door of the billiard 
room, thought he saw a moving figure in 
the shadows among the trees there; when 
he stood at the door itself the figure had 
ceased to move. It might have been a 
stump or the trunk of a tree. It was as 
much his own taut nerves as anything he 
actually saw which led him to rush out, 
shouting defiantly, charging at the motion- 
less thing. 

Then he had tripped and fallen; and when 
his dizzy senses began to return, it seemed 
to him that the figure was gone. 

“But the chances are I didn’t see a thing,”’ 
he decided now. “If he was around here, 
on the island anywhere, we'd have heard 
from him before this. Imagined it, I guess.” 

His imagination was, he realized, alert 
and overstimulated, entirely untrustworthy. 
Even at the moment, for instance, he had 
repeatedly the impression that someone 
was keeping just out of sight ahead of him 
as he went to and fro through the bedrooms 
on the upper floor. There were six or eight 
of them, with three bathrooms among them; 
and connecting doors led from room to room 
and from each room to the hall or to the 
balcony around the living room, so that the 
place assumed in small degree the aspects of 
a labyrinth. He turned on the lights as he 
went and left them burning behind him; 
and he looked into closets here and there, 
laughing at his own folly, yet for all his 
mild amusement keeping the niblick ready 
in his hand. And always when he entered a 
room he had that curious feeling that some- 
one had slipped out of it just ahead of him; 
and now and again he looked quickly over 
his shoulder, as though he felt a presence 
behind him there. 

Then he remembered the bat and de- 
cided that it must be flying about; that its 
shadow, occasionally catching his eye, was 
responsible for this feeling of another pres- 
ence here. So he gave his attention to the 
business of capturing or destroying it. 
There was a single light in the ridgepole of 
the roof, high above the living room; and 
he tried various switches in the effort to 
turn this on, and called down to Mrs. Main 
at last to ask whether it could be lighted. 
She answered that the switch was beside 
the bed in her room. 

“It’s the master switch,” she explained; 
“lights one light in every room in the 
house.” 

He found it and pressed it; and when he 
came out on the balcony around the living 
room again, he saw the bat circling the 
upper part of the chimney, saw it settle 
among the grotesque stones and bowlders 
of which the chimney was constructed. 

“I might climb up there from the mantel 
and catch it in my hands,”’ he thought, and 
examined the curiously misshapen stones 
and saw that such an ascent would be an 
easy affair, if a dizzy one. But semidark- 
ness was more likely, he decided, to lead 
the bat into flight once more; and he 
turned off the lights and saw it presently 
begin to wheel again. This suggested to 
him a device; he turned on the lights 
everywhere except in the narrow hall that 
led from the balcony toward the rear of 
the house, ending in a bathroom there. 
This he left dark, and he had at length the 
satisfaction of seeing the bat dart into it. 
When, cautiously, he switched on the hall 
light, the creature was nowhere to be seen; 
but it emerged momentarily from the bath- 
room door at the end of the hall and darted 
back into the shadows there again, and 
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with a bound he sprang along the hall and 
drew that door shut and latched it. 


The two belowstairs heard him running, | 


and Molly called, “Did you get it?” He 


came back to the balcony, reassured them. | 
“T’ve got it shut in the bathroom at the | 


end of the hall,” he explained. 


“We can > 


leave it there, can’t we, and get it out in | 


the morning?” 


“Are the doors all shut?” Molly asked. | 


“There are three doors.” 
“‘T’ll make sure,” he told her; and he did 


so, entering the bathroom itself. The bat | 
was clinging to the molding and he might | 
have killed it. Instead, he opened the outer | 


window a little, and then turned off the 
lights again, and came out and latched the 
door behind him and returned to explain to 
them the measures he had taken. 

“It'll go out of doors now,” he called 
confidently, “‘so we don’t need to worry 
about that any more.” 

He was about to go downstairs, but Molly 
came up to meet him. ‘“‘ Wait a minute,” 
she suggested. ‘I'll get you Paul's pistol 
while you're up here.” 

He felt a great relief at this; but he said 
casually, “ All right, if you like. But there’s 
no need of it. I’m afraid I've scared you 
unnecessarily.” 

Nell was at her heels. “You haven't 
scared us,” she reassured him. ‘‘We were 


frightened to death before you came, but | 


we're not afraid now.” 


He chuckled. “I notice you stick to the 
crowd,” he laughed. ‘‘ Don’t see you wan- | 


dering off by yourself very much.” 


“T like to know what's going on,” she | 


retorted. 

Molly had turned toward the door of her 
room, and they followed her that way while 
she got Paul’s tackle box from the closet 
and opened it. She handed Newbert the 
pistol. 


“And here are the loads for it,’’ she ex- 


plained, and gave him the full clips. ‘‘Do 
you know how to work it?” she asked. 

He opened the action. “Yes,” he as- 
sured her; “‘yes.”” He turned the weapon 
in his hands, examining it. Nell was look- 
ing at it too; Molly was closing the tackle 
box to put it away again. Neither of them 
saw her take from it the little lacquer box 
in which the emerald lay. She slipped it 
into the pocket of the sweater she wore and 
put the tackle box away and returned 
toward them. 

Newbert was still handling the pistol, 
and she asked, ‘‘Is it any good? Could you 
do anything with that?” 

“Oh, yes,” he declared; “‘ yes, these guns 
are all right. Shoot straight and hard.” He 
put a clip in place. ‘Only trouble is they 
don’t fit into a pocket,” he explained. ‘‘The 
barrel’s too long.”” He thrust the weapon 
inside his belt, under his coat. ‘I shan't 
be able to sit down now,” he said laugh- 
ingly. ‘‘It'll jab into my leg. Like having 
a poker for a backbone.” 


There was no suggestion of consterna- | 


tion in his tone, but there was in his heart 
something very like dismay. For in his 
examination of the weapon he had discov- 
ered that the firing pin was broken off, that 
the pistol was useless. It might, he told 
himself, serve to affright a timid man; was 
worth retaining, if for that chance alone. 
But he had a curious certainty that if the 
man he expected should come to the island 
he would not be easily affrighted. 

**More power to the wind,”’ he thought. 
“‘T hope it holds till morning—keeps him 
away.” 

A gust struck against the windows at the 
moment with a fiercer vicience, and Molly 
said, ‘I declare, I never saw it blow so hard 
or so long. I’m afraid Paul can’t get here 
if he does come. 
way. If they started, the engine would 
probably stall and they’d drift away down 
the lake or somewhere.” 

“He could get some other boat,’’ Nell 
urged, but Molly shook her head. 

“Probably everybody’s asleep,” she re- 
minded the girl. ‘‘Or gone over to Little 
Dog.’ She added thoughtfully, “Let’s go 
down and see if we can see him coming. 

(Continued on Page 75) 


After the Set... 
hair still smooth 


AREFREE summer hours— 
of course you can’t always 
be bothered with a hat! 


But don’t let these happy 
times be marred by straggly- 
looking hair—that blows every 
way in the slightest breeze. 


Rid yourself of worry about 
your stubborn hair—give it the 
laugh—with Stacomb. 


Stacomb keeps your unruly hair 
smoothly in place—al/l day long. 
After a fast set of tennis your hair can 
still look well-kept. Hiking, riding, 
golf, canoeing—not a summer sport 
or amusement but Stacomb makes 
you freer to enjoy. 


And so simple! A touch of Sta- 
comb—instantly your hair ‘‘lies 
down.” And what a change in the 
looks of your hair! Dull, dingy, 
“dead” before, Stacomb gives your 
hair a new lease of life. Brings out 
all its hidden lustre. 


Yet never leaves it matted nor 
greasy-looking. Nor brittle, as daily 
wetting with water makes it. Sta- 
comb supplies the very oils your dry 
hair and scalp need. Helps prevent 
unsightly dandruff. 


Defy summer’s breezes! You can 
do it—with Stacomb. Now you can 
comb your hair in the morning and 
then—forget about it! 


Stacomb comes in jars, tubes and 
now in the new liquid form. All drug 
and department stores. In Canada, 
address Standard Laboratories, Ltd., 
727 King Street, West, Toronto. 


Now in liquid form too! A 


J ae vane one 


KEEPS THE HAIR IN PLACE 4 


Not in Dill’s boat, any- | 





Standard Laboratories, Inc., 

Dept. A-83,113 W. 18th Street, New York City 
Please send me, free, a generous sample of 

Stacomb. I prefer the tind checked : —- 


Original, cream form [). New liquid form 


Name 


Address 
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A roof of Weathered Brown, Gray 

Green, Dusk Blue, and, Heather 

Purple on a red brick home of charm- 
ing, simplicity 


Roofs in perfect 


color harmony 


verywhere Roof Colors are being chosen 


this NEW way 


Color Harmony is the modern idea in home architecture 
Now you can be sure of obtaining it 


50% THICKER THAN 
THE ORDINARY ROOF 


The Richardson Multicrome Roof 


OTICE the roofs that please you most. 
They are not only beautiful in them- 
selves. They are in color harmony with the rest 
of the house 
Everywhere, now, you will see these attrac- 
tive color combinations of roof, walls and 
trim. Complete charm! 
Richardson has made them possible, at 
moderate cost, in two ways 
First, by creating a wide range of rich roof 
colorings—Weathered Brown, Dusk Blue, 
Antique Brown, Opal and many other dis 
tinctive Multicrome effects, permanently fixed 
in slate 
Second, by devising a way to sce, im advance, 
exactly how any of these beautiful colorings 
will look em your particular bome. 


Thousands use this tuide 
to perfect color schemes 


Send for the new booklet, What Color for the 
Reef? In it you will find page after page of in- 
teresting homes, showing you pleasing color 
combinations of body, trim, and roof, 

With the booklet you will receive the Rich- 
ardson Harmonizer. This fascinating device 


will enable you to see the effect of 108 differ- 
ent color combinations. It will show you én 
advance exactly how any Multicrome roof will 
look upon your house. 

Before you build or re-roof be sure to send 
for these valuable guides. They are offered to 
you at less than cost—25 cents for both. 
Please order by coupon below. 


Where to see the new colors 


Your nearest dealer in building materials can 
show you Richardson Multicrome Roofs in a 
range and beauty of color never before ob- 
tainable at moderate cost 

He will show you, too, why the ints 
mentioned in the panel at the right oh 39 the 
beauty of these roofs so /asting. Call upon him. 


Deacers: Write us about securing the Richardson 
franchise for your territory. 


“Jhe RICHARDSON COMPANY 


Lockland (Cincinnati) Ohio 


250 W. 57th St., New York City + Chicago + Atlant 
New Orleans + Dallas + 63 Albany St., Cambridge (Boston) 
Pacific Coast Distributors 


Zellerbach Paper Co., San Francisco 


is built of Super-Giant Shingles 

extra large, extra heavy. Its 
50% greater thickness adds both 
beauty of texture and years of 
endurance. Its base is sturdy, 
long-fibre Richardson felt 

Its water proofing is Viskale 
g9.8% pure bitumen, especially 
vacuum-processed. Its surface is 
slate in close, overlapping flakes 

further protection against 
weather and fire 

This roof gives the maximum 
roof value at a moderate price. 
It is less expensive than slate, 
tile or asbestos and approximates 
in price ordinary wood shingles. 
It iseconomical to lay and equally 
good for new or over-the-old- 


roof jobs 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


The Richardson Company, 
Lockland, Ohio, Dept. 86-F 


Enclosed find 25c¢ (stamps or wrapped coin) for your 
new booklet and Harmonizer 


RICHARDSON 
cine PhP ee 


Name 
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(Centinued from Page 73) 
He ought to be here by now if the train 
was on time.” 

“I turned on all the lights upstairs here,”’ 
Newbert pointed out. ‘“‘Want to leave 
them on? It won’t do any harm.” 

““Yes,”’ she agreed; ‘yes, every light in 
the house. Anyone outside can see in; but 
I’d rather have them see in without my 
knowing it than have it dark inside here 
and be able to see out and see them.” She 
turned toward the stair, started down. 
“‘Let’s go out on the mole,” she suggested, 
and crossed the living room toward the 
door that led that way. Nell and Newbert 
followed her; and it seemed to Newbert 
there was something like a purpose in her 
movements, that they meant much more 
than a mere desire to discover whether a 
boat was coming up the lake. He watched 
her covertly and curiously. 

But outside, standing together by the 
fountain while the wind lashed at them and 
little gusts of spray wetted their cheeks, 
she looked down the lake, betrayed no 
other interest. Nell, more weatherwise 
than the two others, studied the clouds 
overhead. 

“The wind’s going to change,” she sug- 
gested, ‘‘or die down pretty soon. I can see 
the stars.” 

“T don’t see any lights,”’ Molly said 
thoughtfully. ‘‘I guess he isn’t coming to- 
night,” she decided. “It’s so late now. We 
might as well go to bed.” 

Newbert agreed to this. “‘ You’re wise to 
do that,” he assured her, still watching her. 
“It’s the thing to do.” 

She turned to look at him, her hands in 
the pockets of her sweater. 

“Oh,” she said, looking past him, ‘‘you 
know I told you a man could climb up on 
the second-floor veranda out here. See 
that pine tree? He could go up that.” 

Newbert swung about and saw that this 
was true. “ But it’s a hemlock,” he told her 
smilingly, ‘not a pine.” 

“I call all evergreens pines,” she ex- 
plained casually, and passed him, going to- 
ward the house. They climbed the steps 
and went in together. He felt vaguely 
mystified, was conscious of a satisfaction in 
her bearing, a contentment for which he 
could not account. They came in and stood 
before the fire. It was dying now, and Nell 
put a fresh log on. 

“We're going to bed,” 
mildly. 

“Well, Jim will be sitting up,” Nell re- 
torted. She looked at the young man. 
“Does your head hurt much?” she asked. 
“*T should think it would ache fearfully.” 

“I'd forgotten it,” he confessed with a 
grin. ‘No, doesn’t bother me at all.” 

“It will when you look in a 
mirror,” she told him derisively 


Molly protested 


THE SATURDAY 


Molly smiled. ‘‘ No, no, it’s not very big. 
Mr. Raleigh said it wasn’t worth more than 
two or three thousand dollars.” 

Nell looked disappointed. “Is that all?” 
she protested; and after a moment she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘But would anyone kill Madame 
Capello for so little as that, Jim?”’ 

Newbert hesitated. “They say you can 
hire a murder done for two hundred and 
fifty dollars in some places,’’ he reminded 
her. “And this may be worth more than 
Mr. Raleigh thought.” 

Molly looked at him attentively. “I'd 
forgotten,’”’ she remarked. “ You said there 
was some story about it. Do you know 
what it is?” 

“Oh, let it wait till morning,” he urged. 
“You'll be wide awake again if we start 
talking now.” 

Nell threw herself down on the seat be- 
fore the fire. 

“I’m not going to bed till I hear it,’”’ she 
deciared, “if it takes till daylight.”” She 
shivered ecstatically. ‘‘I never had such a 
night, Molly. I never was so thrilled.” 

Molly smiled at her. 

“Tell us about it, Mr. Newbert,”’ she 
directed. “I’m not so sleepy as I thought 
I was.” 

He said, reluctantly, yet unable to deny 
them: “Well, I only know the outline, you 
might say. Raleigh told me. He’s checking 
up the details, and that’s partly what I 
came up to see her for. But he thinks it is 
a very old stone. There’s an emerald that 
answers that description, and it was stolen, 
in Rome, twenty years or so ago. The 
story is that it used to belong to Lucrezia 
Borgia.” 

“The one who poisoned people?” Nell 
exclaimed, and Newbert smiled. 

“‘Raleigh says she wasn’t quite so bad as 
she’s supposed to have been,” he replied. 
“Anyway, that’s the tale. And Madame 
Capello was just about making her debut in 
Rome at the time it disappeared.’’ He hesi- 
tated, moved his hand in a vague gesture. 
“It’s rather intangible. Anyway, if it’s the 
same emerald, there’s a big reward for its 
recovery. Some Italian nobleman owned it; 
and he’s pretty wealthy, and anxious to get 
it back. That’s all a matter of record, 
fairly well known among the big jewelers, 
I guess. They were on the lookout for it 
for years, but the affair had been pretty 
well forgotten. Raleigh’s interested in 
things like that, you know; he’s dug it up 
again.” 

“But he advised Paul to buy it if he 
could,” Molly protested. 

Newbert hesitated. ‘I told you I had 
lunch with them, didn’t I? They were 
talking about it then, and Raleigh said he 
didn’t actually advise Paul to buy it. Paul 





“You're asight. Molly may bea 
good surgeon, but she’s not a 
very neatone.”” They all laughed 
at that; and then Molly said defi- 
nitely, “‘ Well, I’m going to bed. 
I’m not going to make a fool of 
myself any longer.” 

“That’s right,”” Newbert as- 
sented; ‘‘the thing to do.” 

“I’m going to sleep in your 
room,” Nell announced. ‘“‘ You 
needn’t expect to put me off by 
myself, Molly.” 

“Of course,”’ Molly agreed. 

Newbert, still perplexed by 
something in Molly’s demeanor, 
tried a shot in the dark. “‘ Don’t 
you want me to take charge of the 
emerald?” he suggested. “‘ Look 
out for it for you?” 

Molly shook her head; but he 
thought she flushed faintly. 

“Oh, it’s put away,” she said 
casually. And she added with a 
laugh, “I’d almost forgotten 
about it. Now you’ve reminded 
me!” 

Newbert protested, “I’m 
sorry.”’ And Nell cried, “Show 
it to me, will you, Molly? It 
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asked him what it was worth, and he gave 
him some estimate of its commercial value.” 


He checked himself for a moment, sat still | 
and intent as though he were listening; but | 
they were absorbed in what he had been | 


saying and did not remark this, and he 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


added hurriedly, ‘‘Of course, it’s worth a | 
lot more than that to a collector—or to this | 


chap who owned it!” 


Molly said quickly, “ And you think who- | 


ever killed Madame Capello was after it 
for the reward?” 


He did not immediately reply, lowered 


his eyes as though to choose his words; but 
his thoughts were racing, seeking some eva- 
sion. He was saved from answering by 
Nell, by her swift cry: ‘But, Molly, I 
should think you'd be afraid to keep it! I 
should think you'd be terrified! 
worth so much money, there'll be all sorts 
of burglars and people after it when they 
know where it is.” 

“T don’t want to keep it after this,” 
Molly agreed. 
rid of it, I think.” 


If it’s | 


“Tl be rather glad to get 


“Well, you can sell and make a profit 


on it,” 
nodded. 


Newbert told her, smiling, and she | 


“You sound exactly like Paul,” she com- | 


mented. 


“That's the way he talked when | 


he bought it. I think he just bought it be- 


cause it was a bargain.” 


She got to her feet, and Nell asked 


swiftly, ‘But how did they find out Madame 
Capello had it, Jim?” 


Molly said, interrupting, “I don’t think 


I want to hear any more tonight, Nell. Let’s 


go to bed.” 


Newbert during these last few minutes | 


had been increasingly ill at ease; he caught 
at this suggestion eagerly. 

“That's right,”” he exclaimed. “Go 
ahead to bed, you two.”” He added uncon- 
vincingly, “That’s practically the whole 
story anyway.” 

Nell protested, “I’m not a bit sleepy.” 

“You never will be till we get to bed,” 
Molly argued, and Nell got unwillingly to 
her feet. 

“Will you show it to me when we get 
upstairs?” she begged. “I’m wild to see it, 
Molly.” 

Molly smiled at her. “You shall,’’ she 
promised. “But not tonight. It’s prettier 
by daylight.” She nodded to the reporter. 
“You've been—-a comfort, Mr. Newbert,”’ 
she told him. “I shan’t worry, knowing 
you’re here.” 

His attention had been, curiously, else- 
where; but when she spoke his name he 
came quickly to his feet, smiling reassur- 
ingly. 

“That’s fine,” he agreed. 
too. There’s not a thing 

They moved toward the stair 
and ascended, and looked down 
at him from the balcony to say 
good night, and he answered with 
aword. Then the two went into 
Molly’s room and closed the 
door; and he was left alone be- 
low before the fire. 

When the door closed behind 
them, muffling their voices, he 
stood a moment motionless; then 
insensibly his posture changed, 
his head turned in the attitude of 
one listening, and with a glance 
behind him he crossed toward the 
door that led out upon the mole. 

Without opening the door, he 
tried to look out into the dark- 
ness; and failing in this, he turned 
the knob and stepped outside. 

The waves were still breaking 
against the rockwork about the 
mole; but in the moment that 
he stood there he assured him- 
self that their impact was no 
longer delivered with such batter- 
ing force. His ears had warned 
him a little while before; all his 
senses now confirmed this warn- 
ing. The wind, which had been 
their shield and buckler, was be- 
ginning to die. 


“You're right 








must be wonderful! Is it worth oere 
a great deal of money?” 
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One of the Lakes in Jasper National Park 
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This rib 
makes a better 


golf shoe ~ 





If it is solid leather 
LIKE THIS 


Barbourwelt is solid sole leath- 


er. The thape- 
insuring rib is 
wy / Yo part = Lg p wen 


a. 





A rur-over, out- 
of-shape golf shoe may spoil 
your stance. But the sturdy 
upstanding rib of Barbourwelt 
around your shoes resists the 
natural tendency of your foot 
to tread over the soft upper 
leather and force the shoe out 
of shape. On wet greens and in 

rain soaked rough, Barbour- 
welt reduces the hazard of 
wet feet by sealing your shoes 
against moisture. 

In some shoes the rib is made 
of thin upper leather, filled 
with paper or string and sewed 
on to ordinary welting to re- 
semble Barbourwelt. Such a 
rib cannot resist moisture or 
hold your shoes in shape as 
genuine Barbourwelt does. 
Make the test shown below to 
be certain you’re getting gen- 
uine Barbourwelt. 





NOT THIS 


The rib is made of thin upper 
leather filled with paper, sewed 
on to ordi- 

nary welting 

to resemble 

Barbourwelt, 





Write 
for eur bookiet 
“What Barbourwel 
Does For Your 
Shoes” 





MAKE THIS TEST 


In genuine Barbourwelt 

there is no opening or 

seam below this rib. You 
cannot pry under it. 


BARBOURWELT 


BARBOUR WELTING COMPANY 
BROCKTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Now and Th 





Proprietor Mr. ROGERS Circulation M 


r. W. RoGers 





New 
Subdivision 
in Florida 


Everybody wonders what 
will happen to Florida when 
all the land is subdivided up. 
It is a question that agitates 
everybody. Well, I can tell 
you what will happen. They 
will then subdivide the Royal 
Poinciana Hotel in Palm 
Beach. That will open up an 
entire new state for them. 


My wife and I had a room 
on the northwest 160. Just 
over the section line from a 
main hall or highway that 
led back into the main acre 
age around the center of the 
hotel. It took two bell boys 
going in relays to show us 
They have never 
been able to 
a room, it melts along in the 
afternoon. The dming room 
is laid out on a nice level plot 
in a kind of a valley cover 
ing 64 acres. You come in 
for breakfast; by the time you 
reach your table it’s lunch. 
The lobby just lays right for 
a 9-hole Golf Course. If you 
call up a room in the hotel 
you ask for long distance. 
Where you leave your keys 
looks like N. Y. City "s Post 
Office delivery. 
There is a full size tennis 
court laid out on the desk 
where you register. | wanted 
to get the taxicab privilege 
inside the hotel. 


our rooms. 
to get ice water 


general 


If you ga to Florida don't 
miss the Royal Poinciana. 


Another “Bull” Durham adver- 
tisement by Will Rogers, Zieg- 
feld Follies and screen star, and 
leading American humorist. 
More coming. Watch for them. 


It’s to hotels what “ Bull” 
Durham is to a discriminat- 
ing smoker. It takes two 
fullsacks tolast areal smoker 
to cross the lobby. 


lect: Repam 


P. SS. There will 
piece here a few weeks from now 
Look for it. 


be another 


More of everything for a 
lot less money. That’s the 
net of this “Bull” Durham 
proposition. More flavor 
—more enjoyment and a 
lot more money left in 
the bankroll at the end of 
a week’s smoking. 
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| price of a dozen postal cards. 
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THE ABC OF FIRST EDITIONS 


(Continued from Page 34) 


The second question is, perhaps, the harder 
to answer. The collector with taste and 
discrimination will collect the writings of 
such authors as please that discriminat- 
ing taste, without particularly caring 
whether they increase in their extrinsic 
values. If the matter of profit interests 
him, and he is not too modest, he will prob- 
ably assume that his taste is as good as that 
of the next fellow and will in time be justi- 


| fied in dollars, as quite possibly it will. 


The collector whose interest lies largely 


| with the dollars, and who is unsure of his 
| own taste, will have to acquaint himself 
| with the booksellers’ catalogues and such 
| annual volumes as Book Prices Current, 


thereby to acquaint himself with the tastes 


| of others. The catalogues of the antiquarian 


booksellers are the ones that I am talking 
about; they are the textbooks that I had 
in mind when, in an earlier article, I wrote 
that any number could be acquired for the 
The book- 
sellers, be sure, are very happy tosend them 
to all who are interested. Or the dubious, 
hesitating collector may snoop as does the 


| young man I mentioned in an earlier para- 
| graph, although it is an unhappy and dis- 
| couraging business. I strongly recommend 
| the catalogue habit; and it is no national 
| secret that there are published in America 


at least two excellent weekly journals ex- 
clusively devoted to the barter values of 


| rare books. 


Collecting Heroes of the Hour 


Some hints as to the caliber of the writ- 


| ers who safely may be collected may be 


given, however. i turn to the first sale 


| catalogue at hand, an attractively printed 


pamphlet advertising the wares of a New 
York dealer; one of a dozen or more similar 
brochures that come to me every week 
from many points of the compass. Ar- 
ranged alphabetically under the names of 
authors, and offered for sale at profitable 


| advances over the published prices, I find a 


medley of titles of the works in prose and 
verse of some hundreds of esteemed mod- 
erns. The list begins with Anderson— 
Sherwood—and closes with Wilson— Wood- 
row. Between these admired gentlemen 
occur the names of James M. Barrie, Au- 
brey Beardsley, Max Beerbohm, Ambrose 
Bierce, Rupert Brooke, James Branch 
Cabell, Willa Cather, Samuel L. Clemens, 
Joseph Conrad, Stephen Crane, Walter de 
la Mare, Norman Douglas, Ernest Dowson, 
John Drinkwater, Lord Dunsany, Ronald 
Firbank, E. M. Forster, James Elroy 
Flecker, Robert Frost, Thomas Uardy, 
Joseph Hergesheimer, W. H. Hudson, 
Aldous Huxley, Henry James, James Joyce, 
D. H. Lawrence, Amy Lowell, Arthur 
Machen, Katherine Mansfield, John Mase- 
field, H. L. Mencken, Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, A. A. Milne, George Moore; Chris- 
topher Morley, George Jean Nathan, 
Henry W. Nevinson, Robert Nichols, Eu- 
gene O'Neill, Edwin Arlington Robinson, 


| Edgar Saltus, George Santayana, George 


Bernard Shaw, James Stephens, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, Lytton Strachey, Arthur 
Symons, Carl Van Vechten, H. G. Wells 
and Oscar. Wilde. 

. These are only a few of the names set 
forth, and all their possessors may be called 
modern in spite of the saddening reflection 
that some of them are dead. In other cata- 
logues I find evidence of a lively demand 
for the first editions of the works of such 
earlier writers as Poe and Hawthorne, 
Thoreau and Whitman; and of late there 
has been a general scramble for the first 
printings of the rediscovered and resur- 
rected Herman Melville. Dickens and 
Thackeray have been devotedly collected 
for many years. 

I am not saying, nor shall I say, that the 
works of all these writers will survive, and 
that in consequence their first editions will 
continue to increase in value. I am merely 
saying that at the moment I find these 


names outstanding in the catalogues of 
dealers whose business it is to supply the 
demands of collectors. That many will sur- 
vive is, I hope, beyond dispute, but it is not 
a literary critique that I am engaged upon. 
Yet I think it is significant that in a ma- 
jority of instances the names I have listed 
are the names of poets and fictionists and 
essayists whose work is most highly re- 
garded by the best practicing critics. That, 
too, is a clew to the novice’s problem of 
what writers to collect. On the other hand, 
many collected authors are merely fads of 
the hour, as in my opinion are a number of 
those listed above; their first editions must 
be collected and marketed while the iron is 
hot, so to speak. 

Of the dead it is possible to speak 
frankly; and so it may be said that there 
can be no possible doubt as to the survival 
of such writers as Conrad and Stevenson, 
as Mark Twain and Henry James, as Am- 
brose Bierce and Stephen Crane. These 
men will always have their collectors, as, 
in a lesser degree, will Brooke and Flecker 
and Oscar Wilde. Why? In a word, be- 
cause of the fineness, the perfection, the 
permanence of their work; because they 
are great artists, each in his line, and can 
hardly fail ever to lack appreciators in 
number. 

The cases of Poe and Whitman have been 
proved, and perhaps the same can be said 
of Thoreau and Melville. They have sur- 
vived years of critical upheavals, and it is 
reasonable to believe that they will con- 
tinue to survive even the vagaries of this 
day. That there is ever likely to be any- 
thing resembling a violent revival of interest 
in, say, Fenimore Cooper or James Russell 
Lowell, I for one do not believe. They were 
important in their day, but they are not im- 
portant in this; their writings, on the 
whole, make no continued and continuous 
appeal; their work lacks those values that 
make for permanence. Possibly I am 
wrong, but that is my opinion. None the 
less, there are collectors of the writings of 
Fenimore Cooper and of James Russell 
Lowell, and of many another writing man 
whom I might have mentioned in the same 
breath. They are not a numerous race, 
however. Collect these forgotten heroes if 
you love them, by all means, but do not 
expect dealers to wax enthusiastic about 
your finds. 


Foreign-Born First Editions 


It will have been noted that many of the 
writers whose first editions have been offered 
for sale by that unnamed New York dealer 
were and are Englishmen. In this connec- 
tion a word of caution is imperative. To 
be a proper first edition, except in unusual 
circumstances, an English author’s book 
must be of the English edition, published 
in London or Cambridge or Oxford, or 
wherever the original publisher pitches his 
tent. A copy of that same volume, identi- 
cal in all other respects, but wearing a title- 
page carrying the imprint of a New York 
or other American publisher, will not do at 
all. There are right copies and wrong cop- 
ies of a first edition, and the copy I have 
just described wouid be a wrong one. 

American imprints on first editions of 
English manufacture come about through 
importation of the original sheets, and sug- 
gest that the American publisher’s faith 
in the sales possibilities of the books in 
question was insufficient to justify the 
expense of printing a wholly American edi- 
tion. It is a little unsafe to make rules, for, 
as I have hinted, there are exceptional 
circumstances in which the first edition of 
a book by an English writer may carry a 
New York title-page; but a general rule 
that is safe in a majority of instances is 
this: An author's nationality determines 
the birthplace of his first editions. 

Let us have a look at some of the excep- 
tions. Sometimes it can be shown that an 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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No Air Can Escape 


at mouth of valve with this New Improved Valve Cap 


Guaranteed 
AIR-TIGHT 


at any pressure up to 250 pounds 


E guarantee that the Schrader No. 880 

Valve Cap (sold in the red and blue 
metal box) is air-tight at any pressure up 
to 250 pounds when screwed down tight 
by hand. 

If the No. 880 Valve Caps are not air- 
tight when subjected to the test explained 
in this advertisement, the dealer from 
whom they were purchased is authorized 

to replace them free of charge. 


FIVE 


hrader 


TRADE MARK HEGO. U.S PAT OFF. 


VALVE CAPS 


A. SCHRADER'S SONwe. 
rire eit £38 


Five in the red and blue metal box cost but 30c. 


ERE’S a test that every car owner 

is urged to make. It shows you the 
importance of using the Schrader No. 
880 Valve Cap on every tire valve. 

First—buy a new box of Schrader 
No. 880 Valve Caps at any garage or 
accessory store. 

Next—take a tire that is inflated to 
its proper pressure. Remove the valve 
cap and loosen the valve inside until 
you hear the air escaping. 

Then — without tightening the valve 
inside, attach a new Schrader No. 880 
Valve Cap firmly by hand to valve 
stem. Hold a glass of water over the 
valve as shown in the illustration. You 
will find the valve to be absolutely air- 


tight at any pressure up to 250 pounds. 

The reinforced dome-shaped rub- 
ber washer inside the cap forms an | 
absolutely air-tight seal at the mouth © 
of the valve stem. 

After the test has been made, screw 
the valve inside down tight with the slot- 
ted top of the valve cap. Then replace 
the cap over the mouth of the valve. 

Do not let your tire valves go without 
the protection of Schrader No. 880 
Valve Caps. Five in the red and blue 
metal box cost but 30¢. If they cost $30 
they could not be made any better or 
surer for sealing air. 

Schrader products are sold by over 
100,000 dealers throughout the world. 


~ 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., BROOKLYN, Chicago, Toronto, London 


Schrader 


Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 


TIRE VALVES 


TIRE GAUGES 
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° bumpers that are 

—itit means strong, beautiful, 
and compact. . . Bumpers designed 
to absorb shocks. . . To enhance the 
car’s appearance. . . To give you a 
barricade of steel that protects your 
car without taking up all the 
street. . . Be sure to ask for WEED 
Bumpers. Your dealer has them or 
can get them for you. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


in Canada; Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, 


Ontario 


District Sales Offices: Boston, Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, 


Pittsburgh, San Francisco 


The World's Largest Manufacturers of Welded and Weldless 
Chains for all Purposes 
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| Englishman’s book was published in Amer- 


ica some time before its publication in Eng- 


| land. When the difference in time is great 


enough—a few days are unimportant— it is 
sufficient to make of the American item a 
genuine first edition; and the greater the 


| difference in time, the more collectors there 
| will be to uphold the contention. 


This state of affairs may come about in 


| several ways. An American publisher, 
| planning to publish on the same day as his 
| English associate, through accident or de- 


lay in London, may get his book onto the 


| market first. Or an American publisher 


may come into possession of some forgotten 
or uncollected work by an English writer 
and bring it out on his own authority, 
without consulting the author or the au- 
thor’s executor. By uncollected work I 
mean work that an author himself has not 
seen fit to collect from the files of the maga- 
zines of original publication, or all clew to 
which has become lost upon the death of a 
writer. 

Not a great many years ago an Amer- 
ican firm brought out a handsome volume 
of short stories by Rudyard Kipling, sto- 
ries gathered by some enthusiast from old 


| Indian files. It had not been the intention 


of Mr. Kipling to reprint those earlier tales, 


| but the enterprise of the American pub- 
| lisher forced him, as he said, to issue an 


authorized edition through his regular pub- 


| lishers. Yet that first American printing 


of Abaft the Funnel is definitely and for all 


| time the right first edition of that title for 


the collectors, whatever Mr. Kipling and 


| his authorized publishers may think of the 
| ethics of the volume’s first sponsors. The 
| morality of that original publication may 
| be brought into question, but the fact re- 
| mains undisputed that the pirated edition, 


so-called, did appear first. 

Finally, there is nothing to prevent an 
English writer from allowing an American 
publisher to issue his work in advance of a 


| London publication, unless it be an iron- 
| clad contract covering all his work, written 
| and yet to be written. Sometimes then an 
| American edition is the first edition by per- 


mission and consent, although this is a 
practice usually followed in the case of a 


| limited edition, and is an enterprise carried 
| out with the great body of American col- 


lectors shrewdly in mind. 


First-Edition Twins 


There are other exceptions to the rule, 
but these three are, I think, the outstanding 
ones—that is, American publication by ac- 
cident, by piracy and by permission. Only 


| a diligent reading of catalogues published 


by dealers whose business it is to know will 


| post the beginner as to the rightness and 


wrongness of many first editions. In gen- 
eral, however, when an American volume 
is dated a full year before its English twin, 
it is likely to be a genuine first edition. 
Even so, there are collectors who will have 
none but English editions of an English- 
man and American editions of an Amer- 


| ican. 


There is another curious feature to the 


| international situation. Occasionally an 


author expatriates himself, and when this 


| happens, what is to be said about his first 
| editions? They are issued simultaneously, 
| let us say, in London and New York. 


Which is the right first? To illustrate by 
example, Henry James, an American, went 
to England and lived there much of his 
life. His books appeared simultaneously, 
for the most part, or practically so, in Eng- 
land and America. Some years later, Mr. 
Richard Le Gallienne, an Englishman, 
came to America to live—he still lives 
here—and his books appear simultane- 
ously, I believe, in America and England. 

Both these writers have enthusiastic fol- 
lowings. What is to be done about their 
first editions? Shall they follow the flag, 
or the expatriated authors? It is a very 
neat problem, and each collector must 
solve it to his own satisfaction. I believe 
that a majority of collectors favor the flag 
solution, where there is no considerable 
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difference in the actual time of publica- 
tion; that is, they collect the American 
first editions of Henry James and the Eng- 
lish first editions of Mr. Le Gallienne. 
Since somewhere, no doubt, a line must 
be drawn in this matter of first editions, it 
seems a sane and reasonable solution of the 
difficulty. For the collector whom it fails 
to satisfy, there is only one alternative— 
he must collect both the English and the 
American editions, in either case, and it is 
an expensive business. English dealers, I 
am sorry to say, are sometimes none too 
careful in describing volumes offered for 
sale in their catalogues, to distinguish be- 
tween English and American first editions 
of any writers. Nine times in twelve a vol- 
ume described as a first edition is an Eng- 
lish first edition, whether or not an Amer- 
ican first edition happens to have preceded 
it chronologically. Nor are English bibli- 
ographers very keen about admitting the 
existence of American first editions on 
grounds of either piracy or priority. The 
careful collector, when he is himself well 
posted, will learn how to watch his step. 


Publishers’ Signs and Portents 


It is now possible to go back to the ques- 
tion, How may a first edition be identified? 
At my elbow I find a copy of Miss Millay’s 
The Harp-Weaver and Other Poems. On 
the verso of the title-page it is explicitly 
marked First Edition. There is no diffi- 
culty about that volume, but not all vol- 
umes are so marked. It is only within 
recent years that many books definitely 
have been tagged first editions by their 
publishers, and not all publishers do it even 
now. I am not at liberty to betray such 
private identifying marks and symbols as 
I know to be used by publishers to denote 
first printings, but it is a fact that most 
publishers use such markers. Sometimes 
the symbol is a letter, sometimes a figure, 
and again it may be a monogram or colo- 
phon of a sort. 

One great book house removes the date 
from a titie-page after the first edition has 
been run, another removes a small orna- 
ment from the title verso. In our immediate 
day, it is less difficult to be sure of a first 
edition than formerly, because a majority 
of the current crop of publishers is careful 
to list all printings subsequent to the first, 
under the copyright notice. Even to the 
advanced student, identification is some- 
times a puzzling business, however; in a 
particularly bewildering case, I suppose 
only the printer of the book could testify 
under oath. The better dealers are well 
posted men, but they are not and cannot 
be infallible. I have seen copies of the 
most obvious reprints offered for sale as 
first editions, in all honesty, by competent 
booksellers of wide fame. 

The common rule is to note the date 
upon a title-page, then to compare it with 
the date of copyright upon the reverse of 
the title. When they are identical, says the 
young collector, full of knowledge, the 
book is a first edition. It is not a safe rule 
at all. The book may be a first edition, and 
it may not. Suppose several editions to 
have been printed in the same year, and the 
publisher to have neglected to list his later 
printings; in that case, the young collec- 
tor’s rule would not be worth much to him. 

The second edition of Mr. Cabell’s cele- 
brated Jurgen so closely resembles the 
first, in all particulars, that it is to be de- 
termined only by the weight of the paper 
upon which it is printed; that is to say, the 
first edition, printed upon lighter paper, is 
a fraction of an inch less bulky than the 
second. Also there are publishers who do 
not date their title-pages at all; many 
London publishers are notoriously thought- 
less in this particular. On the verso of their 
title-pages they may print, ‘ Published 
February, 1903,” or something of the sort, 
and that may be one’s sole clew to the fact 
that one holds in one’s hand an indubitable 
first edition. 

To the beginner, such a line means noth- 
ing at all. Later he would discover that, in 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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jj WHAT 80 MILES AN HOUR 
MEANS AT YOUR OWN FAVORITE SPEED 


Chrysler Model Numbers 
Mean Miles Per Hour 


CHRYSLER IMPERIAL 80" — 
Phaeton, $2645; Roadster (wire wheels 
standard equipment; wood wheels op- 
tional), $2885; Coupe, four-passenger, 
$3195; Sedan, five-passenger, $3395; 
Sedan, seven-passenger, $3595; Sedan 
Limousine, $3695. 

All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to cur- 
rent Federal excise tax. 

All models equipped with full balloon 
tires. 

Ask about Chrysler's attractive time- 
payment plan. More than 4300 Chry- 
sler dealers assure superior Chrysler 
service everywhere 

All Chrysler models are protected 
against theft by the Fedco patented 
car numbering system, pioneered by 
and exclusive with Chrysler, which 
cannot be counterfeited and cannot 
be altered or removed without 
conclusive evidence of tampering 


The Chrysler Imperial “80” unfailingly does 
its 80 miles an hour whenever and wherever 
the road permits—but not alone for these 
rare and thrilling bursts of speed is the 
Imperial “80” built to do 80 miles an hour. 


This speed is there, rather, to enable you to 
enjoy, at your own favorite pace, the kind of 
relaxed and easeful riding which, up to now, 
you have sought in vain. 


Drive the Imperial “80” yourself, or merely 
sit and ride, at whatever speed you may 
favor; and note its eager readiness and restful 
smoothness. 


First, there will be a delightful new absence 
of tense nerves and taut muscles, for the car 
holds the road seemingly of its own accord. 


Eighty miles is extraordinary speed for a 
stock car, and in the Chrysler Imperial “80” it 


power from the engine—but you won't fee/ 
it as a disturbing tremor; because the engine 
is insulated from the frame by live rubber 
mountings and all of its power impulses 
are neutralized. 


Holes and bumps in the road that would 
ordinarily jounce you unpleasantly pass un- 
noticed—a new sensation attributable to the 
rubber cushion-blocks which anchor the 
springs—and which, at the same time pro- 
vide a chassis that cannot squeak and, there- 
fore, needs no lubrication. 


Naturally, these engineering and structural 
superiorities produce riding and driving re- 
sults which are literally the utmost of Juxury. 


Hour after hour you can drive the Imperial 
“80"—as fast or as slowly as you like—and 
step to the ground at the end of the trip as 
fresh as when you started. 


means unusual provisions for comfort, safety 


' ; : wear ye 
end: esse of handling. at li speeds. Won't you drive the Imperial “80” yourself: 


at any speed and all speeds you care to try, 
You'll possibly note the hum of vigorous up to and including 80 miles an hour. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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CHRYSLER 
i IMPERIAL 


AS FINE AS MONEY CAN BUILD 
80 MILES PER HOUR 
92 HORSE-POWER 
UTMOST LUXURY FOR 2 TO 7 PASSENGERS 
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How to get sleep that really rests and stores up lasting 
energy... anatural way doctors recommend 


A 3-day trial convinces 


When you go to bed do your nerves stay up? 
Leaving you dragged out on the morrow 
your mornings logy, your energies drained 
by afternoon? 
Modern acience has found a natural way (a way 
without drugs) to overcome this-a way to 
sound, restful sleep that quickly restores your 
tired mind and body, 
Morning finds you a new man. Fresh, clear 
eyed, buoyant. You have the energy to carry 
vou right through the day and tnto the evening. 
A J.day test will show vou, We urge you to 
make this test. It is well worth while. 
Sound sleep— active days 
Taken at maht, a cupof Ovaltine brings sound, 
restful sleep and all-day energy quickly and 
naturally, This is why: 
First--it combines’ in easily digested form, 
certain vitalizing and building-up food essen. 
tials in which your daily fare ts lacking, One 
cup of Ovaitine has more real food value than 
12 cups of beef extract. 
Second—-Ovaltine has the power actually to 
digest 4 to 5 times its weight in other foods 
which may be in your stomach. Thus, a few 
minutes after drinking, Ovaltine is turning it- 
self and al! other foods into rich, red blood. 
This quick assimilation of nourishment is 
restoring to the entire body. Frayed nerves 
are soothed. Digestion goes on efficiently. 
Restful sleep comes. And as you sleep you 
are gathering strength and energy. 

Hospitals and doctors recommend it 
Ovattine is a delightful pure food drink. In use 
in Switzerland for 30 years. Now in universal 
use in England and her colonies. During the 


OVALTI 


1926 T Ww. Brain and Nerve 





I have recommendet the wonderful food 
vy friends, who 
xfeat sufferers 











20,000 doctors ommend Ovaltine. 


great war it was included as a standard war 
ration for invalid soldiers. 

A few years ago Ovaltine was introduced into 
this country. Today hundreds of hospitals use 
it. More than 20,000 doctors recommend it, 
Not only as a restorative but also for malnu- 
trition, nerve-strain, nursing mothers, conva- 
lescence, backward children and the aged. 
Just make a 3-day test of Ovaltine. Note the 
difference, not only in your sleep, but in your 
next day’s energy. You tackle your work with 
greater vigor. You “carry through” for the 
whole day. You aren't too tired to go out 
for the evening. There's a new zest to your 
work; to all your daily activities. It's truly 
a “pick-up” drink—for any time of day. 


A 3-day test 
Drug stores sell Ovaltine in 4 sizes 
for home use. Or drink it at the 
soda fountains. But to let you try 
it we will send a 3-day introductory 
package for 10 cents to cover cost 
of packing and mail- 
ing. Just send in the 
coupon with 10c. 





makes him feel much better, 
more like working and cating, 
Myself, after ten hours’ sleep I 
would rise feeling logy, as if I 
waan't getting enough sleep, 
Now I have lotsa of “ pep” in 
the morning 

(Sed) Mrs, Pred A. Sivied 

Rellevue, lc ) 








* and since they 








| Street 


City 


Tue Wanver Company, Derr. 165 
37 8. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IL. 

1 enclese 10 cents to cover cost of packing and mail 

ing. Send me your tay test package of Ovaltine 


Name 


One package to a person, 
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all probability, the second edition would 
contain an additional line: “ Reprinted 
August, 1903.”’ Sometimes there is no clew 
whatever, and a publisher himself —some 
years after the publication of a book—can- 
not say with certainty which is a first and 
which is not. Frankly, my dear young be- 
ginner, unless a volume be explicitly 
marked First Edition, there is no way in 
which you may be utterly sure. The deal- 
ers, for the most part, know—I am still 
talking about the better dealers—because 
it is their business to know. They make in- 
quiry, as do the better collectors, as to the 
signs and portents by which publishers 
identify their first-born. To begin with, 
you must take their word for it. In time, 
you will conduct your own inquiries, and 
your deductive faculties will become sharp- 
ened to the point where you will be able to 
check this against that. If you are the 
right sort, you will develop a sort of instinct 
for first editions. Until such time you must 
diligently read the catalogues of those men 
who are wiser than yourself, and somewhat 
less prone to error. 

But one of the delights of collecting is this 
very matter of identification. I know a 
collector who spends hours with a reading 
glass, searching for minute evidences of an 
internal nature, where direct evidence as to 
an edition is lacking. To him, blurred or 
broken type, bad alignment, transposed 
sentences and such queer phenomena are 
eloquent. He is as clever a detective in his 
own field as Dr. John Thorndyke in the 
medico-legal world. For example, you may 
observe in a catalogue the descriptive line, 
“First issue of the first edition.” 

Now what is a first issue of a first edi- 
tion? It may be one of the first few hun- 


| dred copies run off the press, and differ from 
| the later copies in some odd respect, a cir- 


cumstance that would give it a higher 


| market value than the later copies of the 


edition. Perhaps while the volume was 


| printing an error was caught and corrected, 


a misprint, a dropped sentence, a broken 
type face. Perhaps a change of binding was 
decided upon, and the completed volumes, 


| after the first few hundred, were turned 


out in somewhat different raiment. Per- 
haps the annoying author decided to re- 
write a line or a paragraph, or to remove a 


| libel, or to insert his silly portrait. Heaven 


knows what may have happened to bring 
about a difference between the first batch 
of books run from the presses and the later 
output of that same edition. 


A Columbus of Collectors 


My friend is one of the fellows who dis- 
cover these things. He isn’t paid to do it; 
he is not employed by any publisher or 
printer or bookseiler. He is a collector, and 
a good one. He does it because he likes to, 
because it is his way of finding happiness 
and of justifying his high standing as a col- 
lector. So it goes. In time, all these curious 
errors and changes are discovered by my 
friend or someone of his kind, and become 
a matter of record; whereupon, because 
they are earlier and scarcer, those queer 
first issues become more desirable than 
later issues. Thus the first issue of the first 
edition of Mr. Cabell’s first book, The 
Eagle’s Shadow, commands a higher figure 
than the second issue. The only difference 
is on the dedication page, which in the first 
issue contains a set of initials and in the 
second the name of the dedicatee in full. 

I suspect that to the outsider this all 
sounds a bit mad, and the discovery by the 
beginning collector that there may be di- 
visions even of first editions is likely to 


| appall him with a sense of the enormity of 


the task he has undertaken. But it is really 
excellent fun, and if one genuinely loves 
books and the pursuit of books, the busi- 
ness of learning the finer points of the game 
is not irksome. One learns as one goes 
along, and the information is painlessly 
acquired. 

Further to dismay the beginner, it may 
be revealed that a second or a fifth or a 
twelfth edition of a book may also be a 
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first, in a sense, when it contains additional 
matter of any importance. I think I have 
hinted at this before. Thus if a writer add 
a new preface or introduction to a late 
edition of a book, the book is a first edition 
for that new matter, and has some small 
standing of its own. To the eleventh edi- 
tion of The Memoirs of My Dead Life I 
think it was that Mr. George Moore added 
an entirely new and important chapter, 
not contained in any previous volume or 
edition; and if the eleventh edition has no 
excessive sales value, it is at least a better 
buy and a better sell than the many other 
editions that have no such interesting fea- 
ture to set them apart. But the case of Mr. 
George Moore is a case by itself, about 
which a large volume might be written. He 
is constantly rewriting, revising, adding to 
and subtracting from his books, and almost 
every year sees a new and changed edition 
upon the market. He will ultimately drive 
collectors to madness if he is permitted to 
continue. 


international Book Pirates 


A puzzling consideration to the beginner, 
I find, is the status of limited editions when 
they are issued at the same time as the reg- 
ular or market edition of a book. The lim- 
ited edition, often numbered and signed by 
the author, is published on better paper, 
with wider margins, in handsomer covers 
and at a higher figure. The answer to that 
problem is quite easy. Both the limited 
and the market editions are first editions, 
one equally with the other, when publica- 
tion is simultaneous. The limited edition is 
more desirable, because it is a finer book, 
physically speaking, but its smaller brother 
is no less authentic a first. Indeed, the bet- 
ter bibliographers, in describing such twins, 
describe first the market edition, then add, 
“There was also printed of this edition 150 
copies on large paper,” or words of similar 
purport. 

Sometimes, however, a publisher will 
issue a limited edition in advance of the 
market edition, in which case the former 
must take precedence; but this is a prac- 
tice that angers the great rank and file of 
collectors, savoring as it does of a surrender 
to the wealthy collector, who alone can pay 
the prices asked for such special items. 
Still, it is probably a legitimate industry, 
and more and more the enterprise of sup- 
plying the few outstanding collectors with 
such made-to-order rarities continues to 
gain favor among the publishers. But I 
question the ultimate wisdom of antagoniz- 
ing the smaller collectors, who after all 
comprise a majority of the fraternity. 

Then there are the limited editions pri- 
vately printed by collectors themselves, 
usually for their friends. These are invari- 
ably first editions of considerable interest, 
and the limitation usually is severe. Such 
publications are made possible by the pur- 
chase of unpublished manuscripts, or by the 
connivance of the author; sometimes an 
author will himself issue a special and ad- 
vance edition of a small work. Always the 
price of those that reach the market is high; 
frequently it is forbidding. But the young 
collector will see few of these rare brochures. 


They are for an inner circle that he cannot 


hope to penetrate. 

I have said—and it is true—that often a 
first edition is the best edition. It is equally 
true that often it is not. I have touched 
very briefly on pirated books, but they de- 
serve a paragraph of their own. In earlier 
days, before the matter of international 
copyright had been clarified to any degree, 
there flourished publishers in America and 
in England—perhaps elsewhere—who spe- 
cialized in paper-backed volumes, which 
were sold for small sums and had a wide 
distribution. 

For the most part, the books were re- 
prints of old tales by popular authors, upon 
which copyright long had expired; but 
there were some that would seem to have 
been deliberate pilferings. At any rate, 
certain English tales were seized by Amer- 
ican publishers—from the magazines—and 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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JUNE 
and 


ous Freedom ¢ 


Carefree Days 
Enchanting 
Niehts 


Cc 


[' S A CAR for June —for the 
freedom of summer days, for the 
enchantment of moon-lit nights— 
this companionable Big Six Sport- 
Roadster. 


Just to look at it makes you want 
to get back of the wheel and go 
somewhere. And how well it will 
take you—wherever you choose to 
go. For it’s powered with the famous 
Big Six engine, offered for the first 
time in a roadster of racy design 
and stream-lined smartness. 


Only seven American cars equal 
t in rated horsepower. That means 
flashing getaway, ability to travel all day at sustained 
high speed, performance that brings a new thrill even 
to the keenest roadster enthusiast. And its perform 
ance will last. Studebaker standards—the highest in 
the industry—guard every detail of its manufacture. 


Surpassing beauty 


Its design, body finish and equipment present a rich- 
ness appropriate to its mechanical excellencs Low- 
swung body is richly finished in two tones of green 
gray in pleasing contrast to the natural wood wheels 
and the nickel plating of the radiator, windshield frame 
and rear deck rails. Upholstery is genuine leather— 
the seat back adjustable to any desired angle. 


Three sit comfortably in the wide front seat—two in 
the rumble seat beneath the rear deck. Snubbers, full- 
size balloon tires and long, resilient springs assure 
unsurpassed riding ease. 

Spark control is automatically regulated by the 
speed of the engine. The spark lever is thus made 
obsolete and is replaced on the steering wheel by the 
safety lighting switch 
eC 


Big Six Sport-Roadster 31645 s 


The Big Six Roadster comes to you completely 
equipped with windshield wings, boot for collapsible 
top, front bumper and rear bumperettes, gasoline gauge 
on dash, stop light, automatic windshield cleaner, o1! 
and gas filters, air cleaner, motometer, coincidental 
lock to ignition and steering gear controlled by the 
same key operating the tool compartment in the left 
door and the spare-tire carrier at the rear. Spare tire, 
tube and cover are standard equipment 

According to the rating of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers, only seven American cars equal the Big 
Six in rated horsepower and they sell for two to four 
times its price. As a result the 
other car in the world of equal or greater rated horse 
power. 


tig Six outsells every 


One- Profit value 

The low price of $1645 for this 

quality would be impossible but for 
enormous One-Profit facilities 

Studebaker builds a/] its own bodies, all engines, all 

clutches, gear sets, springs, differentials, steering gears, 

brakes, axles, gray-iron castings and drop forgings 


Roadster of superb 
Studebaker’s 





THE.STUDEBAKER BIG 


SIX IS THE WORLD'S FASTEST-SELLING HIGH-POWERED CAR 
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Gem of all Studebakers 


Sob 


actory 


Only Studebaker in the fine-car 

field enjoys such complete manu 
facturing facilities. These facilities enable Studebaker 
to manufacture quality cars on a One-Profit basis 
effecting vital savings which 
baker owners in the form of higher quality and lower 
price. 


are passed on to Stuede 


Unit- Built construction 


Studebaker facilities result, too, in cars designed, engi 
neered and built as units. The hundreds of parts in a 
Studebaker function as a smooth-working unit, result 
ing in scores of thousands of miles of excess transpor 
tation, greater riding comfort and higher resale value 


Always kept up-to-date 


Direct manufacturing control enables Studebaker t 
keep cars constantly up-to-date. Improvements are 
continually made, giving Studebaker owners the im 

mediate advantage of our engineering achievements 
For a complete illustrated story of One-Profit manu 
facture and for a beautiful colored catalog of Big Six 
Studebakers drop a postal or a letter to The Studs 

baker Corporation of America, South Bend, Ind. Ask 
for Combination F602 
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(There is no fade 
to Middishade 


Ir a man in a MIDDISHADE Blue 
Serge Suit walks on the shady~ side 
of the street, he’s merely~ looking out 
for* his own comfort. 


He isn’t primarily trying to protect the color 


of his suit. He knows there’s no fade to 
MIDDISHADE. He has a binding guarantee 
that it is fade-proof. 


Twenty-three smart Spring models—all dif- 
ferent—but alike in these respects: All made 
from the same wonderful blue serge. All styled 
by one of America’s greatest designers. All 
sold at a remarkably low price—made possi- 
ble by an organization working in Blue Serge 
and producing Blue Serge Suits only. MIDDI- 
STRIPE, too—blue serge with a silk stripe. 


Look up the MIDDISHADE Blue Serge Suit 
dealer in your town—and send for the MIDDI- 
SHADE Spring Style Folder—and samples of 


serge. 
THE MIDDISHADE Co., Inc., Philadelphia 


‘‘Sergiocal epee syne ip ont pa on 
ladeproof 


MIDDISHADE 


(>) Blue Serge Suits 





| ern first editions 


| good rule to follow, 
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(Continued from Page 80) 
put into covers before a similar service 
could be performed for them in their own 
land. Similarly, American stories were 
seized by English publishers and brought 
out cheaply in England. Thus certain vol- 
umes of Stevenson and Kipling and Hardy, 
to mention only three names, were first 
published in the atrocious American paper- 
backs of the 1880's and 1890's, and certain 
volumes of Mark Twain and Bret Harte, to 
mention only two Americans, were first 
issued by the paper-back pirates of Lon- 
don. All were quite horrible specimens of 
bookmaking, and they are even more 
shocking as usually they turn up today, 


| after having been kicked around the world 
| through the years. The question involved 


is, Shall these pirated editions be called 


| first editions, or shall they be ignored—as 
| no doubt they deserve to be 


in favor of 
the first authorized printings? 

The answer would seem to be obvious, 
but there are still dealers and collectors 
who raise the point. I heartily sympathize 
with the bibliographer who does not care to 
recognize these scarred and unbeautiful 
things, and with the dealer who does not 
like to sell them. “I simply won't do it!” 
said one of the latter to me recently. But 
I cannot think what they are going to do 
about it. The books may have been unau- 
thorized, they may be brutally unlovely, 
but they exist. They were published in 


| most instances long before the authorized 


edition saw print. The dates of publica- 
tion, even to the month and day, are plainly 
printed on their hideous covers, after the 
fashion of their time. There they are, dated 
months, years, sometimes decades before 


| the first authorized issues. 


The collector's attitude toward such 
atrocities, I find, depends almost entirely 


| upon whether he owns them or the other 
| fellow. It is the man who has them not, 


and despairs of getting them, who is most 
eager to legislate them out of existence. 
They are scarce enough in all conscience. 
Well, abuse them as heartily as you may 
wish to, my young collecting friend; hide 
them away in morocco boxes made to look 
like books, but acquire them if you can find 
them. They are the veritable first editions. 


Where Age and Dirt are Cheap 


The whole subject of book collecting is 
too wide and ramified for any writer to hope 
to cover it briefly. There are many volumes 
in the libraries concerned with its more ad- 


| vanced stages. What I have written is 
| addressed to the beginning collector, and 
| what questions I have attempted to answer 
| have been questions actually asked by 


young seekers after information. In large 
part, I have talked of first editions—mod- 
which are the most imme- 
diate subjects of interest to the neophyte; it 
is the modern books that are most likely to 


| turn up in his path. The rest he will learn 


for himself as he goes along. He will learn 
by his mistakes and by his triumphs; he 


| will learn from catalogues and from other 
| collectors. He will learn even from dealers, 


although there is a curious tendency on the 
part of these excellent gentlemen, in con- 
versation, to make a dark secret of book 
values. There are, however, a few points 
that must be stressed in conclusion, bec ause 
they are important. 

First, to command a respectable figure in 


| the market, a volume must be in good con- 


dition. There is no virtue in dirt, and no 
merit in books that are tattered and incom- 


| plete, unless they be books of such rarity as 
| to be unprocurable in better shape. The 


better the book, the better the price. A 
I think, is that of 
passing by all books that are not in the best 


| of condition, unless the searcher knows 


them to be rare in any state. 

Second, age by itself means, of necessity, 
nothing. A book may be quite old, indeed, 
and still be utterly worthless. The com- 
monest mistake of the ignorant is to sup- 


| pose that books dated prior to the Civil 
| War are very old, and therefore very valu- 
| able. In the bookstalls of Europe I have 
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seen innumerable volumes dated in the 
1600’s and 1700's priced at the equivalent 
of twenty-five cents. It is all they are 
worth. Yet a book dated as recently as, 
say, 1892 may be quite rare and valuable. 
It depends upon the book, not upon the 
date. The only safe rule I can offer with 
reference to age is this: All books printed 
before the year 1500 are likely te command 
a decent sale figure—anywhere, that is, 
from ten dollars to several hundred dollars; 
after that date, it depends upon the book. 

Finally, it is not possible to sell books to 
dealers for the prices that dealers sell books 
to collectors. The dealer must have his 
profit. There are good dealers and bad 
dealers, honest dealers and unscrupulous 
dealers. Some will fleece you if they can; 
others will never think of it. For the most 
part, you must discover the good dealers by 
experience, my bookish friend, then stick to 
them. But if you study your catalogues 
with care, and keep track of the prevailing 
sales prices, you will know whether you are 
being offered too little for your books. A 
fair price to you, for a good copy of an es- 
teemed volume, should be about half the 
figure at which it is offered for sale; except 
in the case of an unusually rare item, when 
you should be entitled to about two-thirds 
of the sale price. Books in foreign lan- 
guages, unless you know exactly what you 
are doing, I should advise you to let alone. 


The Doctor in Spite of Himself 


Now, at the end, I protest again that the 
happiest feature of book collecting is not its 
possibilities for profit, but its possibilities 
for happiness. In the last analysis, the 
date upon a title-page is of far less impor- 
tance than what an author has to say be- 
tween the covers. Remember that while 4 
book uncut—that is, with untrimmed mar- 
gins—is an excellent thing to own, a book 
unopened—that is, with the pages uncut 
for reading—is something in the nature of a 
confession. The collecting and the reading 
should go hand in hand; the business of 
selling for profit should be a by-product. 
A sufficiently wide understanding of that 
dictum, and of the principle at the heart of 
it, would almost usher in the millennium. 

“Why do you collect things?”’ asked my 
friend the doctor. I told him all about it, 
at considerable length and with some en- 
thusiasm. I explained to him the rationale 
of collecting. He looked at me oddly and 
said, “You're queer, you know.” An in- 
stant later he handed me his cigarette case, 
as if to add, “‘But I like you, anyway.” 

I pulled a long face and retorted, “If we 
were honest with ourselves, shouldn’t we 
all have to confess that many of our actions 
would not stand a psychopathic test?”’ 

He laughed. “Sure,” he admitted good- 
humoredly. ‘‘But—it’s funny!” 

“I believe myself to be one of the most 
rational of men,” I asserted. ‘‘Why should 
it be assumed that I am possessed of some 
sort of mania because I have this passion 
for collecting things?” 

“Many an inmate of the state institution 
is carefully watched because he is similarly 
afflicted,”’ smiled the doctor. 

I strolled over to his bookcase and ran 
my eye over a list of titles; then I plucked 
a volume from the shelf. 

“What will you take for this book?” I 
asked. 

“T’ll give it to you, if:you want it,” he re- 
plied. “I van get another copy if I need it.’’ 

“Very well,” I said; “I'll sell this tomor- 
row for ten dollars and buy you another 
copy for two. Will that satisfy you?” 

“What?” he cried; and joined me with 
some alacrity. “‘What’s the—what do you— 
what is it, anyway?” 

“It’s a first edition,” I told him, “and I 
can get ten dollars for it. The copy I shall 
get you will be a fifth edition, and I can buy 
it new for a fifth of what I receive for this 
one.” 

My friend the doctor will never be a really 
good collector; he doesn’t care enough 
about books as books; but he has become 
very garrulous about first editions, and I 

(Continued on Page 84) 
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Special Six 
4-Door Sedan 


"1315 


F.O. B, FACTORY 


—with its QUALITY 


—the greatest 4-Door Sedan VALUE on the market 


Speeding nation-wide sales of this 4-Door Sedan 
are mounting higher and higher simply because 
it far excels every other model in its field—in 


QUALITY, and VALUE, and PERFORMANCE. 


In its superb exterior beauty as well as in the 
hidden elements of design and construction it is 
clearly a finer car than any other at a like price. 


The Nash 4-wheel brake system is regarded as the 
most powerful and efficient ever developed. 


It has the prime advantage of being permanent 
of adjustment due to extremely large braking 
surfaces; it has fewest points requiring lubrication 


in any mechanical system; and is entirely un- 
affected by climatic changes. 


Exceptional chassis rigidity and travel stability 
have been achieved by rugged reinforcement of 
the heavy channel steel frame with 5 great cross- 
members—three of the super-strong tubular type. 


This model has full force-feed lubrication; twin fly- 
wheel; oil purifier; gasoline filter; air cleaner; and 
Chase Velmo Mohair Velvet seat upholstery. 


There are also genuine full balloon tires and five 
disc wheels included at no extra cost in the 
compellingly low price of $1315, f. o. b. factory. 


The Nash Price Range on 16 Different Models Extends from $865 to $2090, f. o. b. Factory 


(3547) 





6,000 
Magnificent Miles 
ofAmerica’s Scenic 

Wenderlands 


Only 


$108.30 

Round Trip 

from Chicago 
Similar low fares 
from all points by 
rail or steamship. 
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Gast Empire Tours 


Inexpensit € 


HE FAR WEST belongs to you — 
have you seen it? 

That first hour — where foothills swell 
from the great plains, and giant peaks 
loom in the sky—alone is worth all 
the trip. Then wonders pile on wonders. 
Tremendous canyons and gorges, pri- 
meval forests, cascades and waterfalls, 
rolling rivers,-~and nearly 2,000 miles 
of magnificent scenery, and continual 
enjoyment along the coasts and shores 
of the blue Pacific! 

Let your heart guide you. Think of 
Denver, on the edge of the Rockies, — 
Sait Lake City and the Great Salt Lake 
— Reno, Lake Tahoe and picturesque 
Feather RiverCanyon inthe HighSierss, 
~all bringing you direct to San Francisco 
and the Golden Gate, by the Overland 
Route. Yellowstone National Park in 
Wyoming, Glacier and Rainier National 
Parks in Washington; the lordly Olym- 
dics Seen across Puget Sound; Spokane, 
Cattle, Tacoma, and Portland, rich in 
interests and romance, Columbia River 
Highway and the unbelievable blues of 
Crater Lake in Oregon—lead into Cali- 
fornia by the northern route. Or you may 
come the southern way through a choice 
of routes that include Zion National 
Park, Grand Canyon, and the Apache 
Trail in Arizona and Carriso Gorge 
in Old Mexico below the Califor- 
nia line, and return, after your 
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Inspiring 


Delightful 


California vacation, through the fir-clad 
mountains of the Pacific Northwest. 


Spend your Vacation in California 


Your California Summer Vacation will 
be a revelation in new enjoyments and 
recreations. First, San Francisco, Amer- 
ica’s coolest summer city —Chinatown 
— quaint foreign restaurants— many fine 
hotels with reasonable rates—20 golf 
courses (two municipal) —smart shops 
—dozens of day-trips by land and water 
—ocean shore drives along the Pacific 
and direct service to Hawaii and the 
Orient. Then California's four famous 
National parks— Yosemite, Lassen, Se- 
quoia pony ona Grant—Lake Tahoe 
and Feather River Canyon—150 miles 
of Giant Redwood Highway —the Mis- 
sion Trail of the Padres, Los Angeles, 
San Diego, magnificent ocean beaches, 
historic Monterey Peninsula and 17- 
Mile Drive—geysers— petrified forest — 
Russian River summerland — 40,000 
miles of improved highway—thousands 
of delightful resorts and camps, —every- 
where the California spirit of play and 
everywhere new interests! 
Write today for “California Wonder 
Tours,’’ sent on request. And ask your 
nearest railroad agent for picture book- 
lets and full information about your 
Pacific Coast Tour. Come this year. 
Address your inquiry to: 


/, 


Headquarters, San Francisco 


- ey 140 Montgomery Street, Room 508 


tours 
"aah 
. sity: Name 
ap 
St. & Address 


Please send me the booklet “California Wonder Tours” 
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| am sure that he thinks of himself as a book 


collector. ‘ 
It is possible that the most misunder- 


| stood man upon earth is the collector of 


books; that is to say, the collector of books 


with respect to title-pages and editions, 
dates and associations. Even by earnest 


men of letters, students and scholars whose 


| lives are lived among volumes old and new, 


he is often regarded with emotions ranging 
between amusement and suspicion. 
The fact is, book collecting in its finest 


| and highest aspect is sentimental. If that 


is an admission that invalidates the argu- 


| ment to follow, it cannot be helped. But 


there are other aspects. Perhaps one had 
better say at once, as was necessary in the 
doctor's case, that book collecting is profit- 
able. Now everybody is interested, and it 
is less difficult to proceed. 

What establishes collectors’ values? Why 
is one man collected while another is ig- 
nored? Is it a charming style that dictates 
the selection? A meaty content? A whis- 
per of scandal in the life of the collected? 
Or is the phenomenon purely arbitrary? 
I have little doubt that all the answers sug- 
gested by the questions are the right ones 
in certain instances. 

An agreeable personality reflected in a 
book, of whatever nature, beyond question 
is a potent factor in the building of a writ- 
er’s popularity with the collecting frater- 
nity. So also is a vigorous realism and a 
grotesque whimsicality; and it will scarcely 
be denied that a suppressed chapter in the 
life of an author lends a sinister glamour to 
his work. It is equally certain that, very 


| often indeed, the furor of an individual or a 


group of individuals for the written words 


| of other individuals is arbitrary in the ex- 
| treme, if not from the viewpoint of the 
| critical intellect altogether absurd. 


Yet in every case the collector will ad- 
vance you reasons—and very good ones 


| they will be—for his choice. It is, you see, 
| entirely a matter of taste, a changing and 
| almost inexplicable standard; and in the 
| end it comes squarely to this: The collec- 


tor collects whom he pleases or what he 
pleases, for what reasons he pleases, and 
his reasons—whatever they may be—are 


| sufficient. That is to say, sentimentally 
| speaking, the important thing is the col- 


lecting, and the pleasure and instruction to 
be derived therefrom, if it be only the col- 
lecting of varicolored shoe buttons. 


Collecting Happiness 


I once heard of a man whose friends tol- 


| erantly regarded him as a little off, who 


throughout a long lifetime declined to al- 
low anyone to enter his bedroom. He 
always kept the door locked, and it was sup- 


| posed that he concealed something of con- 
| siderable value under his bed or in his 
| closet. After his death his treasure was 


found to consist of about fifty old hats that 


| he had purchased at auction. 


“He was undoubtedly mad,” said the 
friend of mine who told me the story; “but 
what will my executors say, post mortem, 
when they come upon my twenty-five dis- 
tinct and separate editions of Leaves of 
Grass, since any one of them can be proved 
to contain all of the poetry that Whitman 
wrote? 

“God help me,”’ he added with a smile; 


| “it is still my ambition to possess every 
| published edition of the masterpiece, and 
| I have yet a long way to travel.” 


He is one of the sanest and happiest men 
I have ever met, albeit he is far from 


| wealthy. I have no doubt that his friend 


was happy with his old hats. And I sus- 


| pect that what both these gentlemen were 


collecting was happiness. If it is to be 
found in old hats and old books, then it is 
not so elusive a thing as many philosophers 


| would have us believe. 


“But why first editions?” asks the out- 
sider. 

Often a first edition is quite the best 
edition. Its typography may be hand- 
somer, blacker, clearer than that of sub- 
sequent printings. Between printings many 
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things may occur. Type is easily broken, 
plates become worn. On the covers, gold 
may give way to enamel, buckram to some- 
thing with at least the appearance of bed- 
ticking. Ornaments may be removed. The 
too-careful author, ever restless, ever re- 
vising, may sacrifice whole chapters as 
originally written, without benefit to his cre- 
ation. Sentences, paragraphs, entire pages 
may be suppressed by public opinion or the 
public prosecutor. Only the publisher, the 
author and the collector know what hap- 
pens between edition and edition. And, of 
course, a first edition may be the only edi- 
tion; but that is a painful consideration 
and has little bearing upon our argument. 
Yet it must not be supposed that because 
a volume has failed to pass out of its first 
printing it is unworthy the attention of the 
collector. Nor is it to be assumed that at- 
tractiveness of format alone will make a 
volume desirable; if it would, how many 
tons of rubbish, privately printed and 
otherwise, would be preserved while Mark 
Twain's earlier writings were finding their 
way to the ash barrel. And certainly the 
mere fact of suppression will not make a 
volume desirable; there must be other 
considerations; nor will misprints, nor 
false eulogy, nor errors in pagination. 


Makers of the Great 


In a sentence, then, the esteem of the 
serious collector is not won by the cir- 
cumstance of accident or trickery in the 
manufacture of a book, but by the book’s 
intrinsic fineness, by those values that 
make for permanence in literature. It is my 
considered opinion that in no small degree 
is the fate of an author’s work, with refer- 
ence to its survival, in the hands of the col- 
lectors; in the end, often, that work will 
stand or will fall according as they have 
found it worthy or unworthy its inch of 
space. 

Greater than the professional critics are 
the unprofessional collectors, and of more 
importance to the art of literature. 

For instance, there have been reprinted 
in recent months three works of fiction — 
The Wooings of Jezebel Pettyfer by Hal- 
dane Macfall, Said the Fisherman by Mar- 
maduke Pickthall, and The Twilight of the 
Gods by Richard Garnett. All had been 
out of print for many years, all were un- 
known to the larger public, yet all had 
persisted and lived in spite of the general 
apathy, and for some time all had been 
bringing—in their first appearances—flat- 
tering figures. Definitely, the collectors, 
the book tasters, the appreciators were re- 
sponsible for the survival of these works 
and for their reprinting long after the more 
popular volumes of their day had passed 
into deserved oblivion. And today the first 
editions of those titles are more widely 
sought than ever, and in the market bring 
more commanding prices. These are but 
three of a long list of titles that I might 
furnish; I mention them because they have 
an immediate significance. Their republica- 
tion was forced by the growing demand for 
them by collectors, which in turn led to a 
wider interest in them on the part of read- 
ers who were not collectors. 

But, again to caution the novice for 
whom I am writing, it is not only the good 
books that in their days have been ignored 
that are desirable. Not all fine works are 
overlooked or misunderstood in their time, 
even by the critics. A far greater number 
have been hailed with enthusiasm, and 
have passed rapidly into edition after edi- 
tion. The ignored books have been the 
curious books, the precious books, the fan- 
tastic books, the mystic books—in a word, 
the different books that have refused to 
classify or conform. Yes, and the bitter 
books that have dared to say that life at 
best is a dubious enterprise. 

These and many others the collectors 
have taken to their hearts and have pre- 
served in their first editions. By their en- 
thusiasms they have taught generations of 
antiquarian booksellers what to buy and 
what to sell. This is not at all to say that 

(Continued on Page 86) 
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ve AM an athlete Three years 
ago the severe and long train- 
ing for contests was wearing me 
out. I did not assimilate my food 
easily. The captain of our basket- 
ball team advised eating Fleisch- 


mann's Yeast I did so New 
energy came 
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“VT WAS a victim of continual 


over me. My di- ing, sometimes lessened by 
gestion is perfect and I attribute 
much of my success in athletics to 
Fleischmann’s Yeast." sult was noticeable within a 
Gorpon M. Arx«ins, Conshohocken, Pa 


called purgative. 


as a ‘regularity’ restorative. 


1 resorted to Yeast 
The re- 


suffer Not only did Yeast effect complete, 
a so natural elimination, but | began to 
have more ‘pep.’ Yeast has made me 
exempt from the terrors of constipa 
week, tion, has made me really ‘fit.'”’ 
Wii.iam F. Suaw, Chicago, fil 


Now--They find life worth while 








They banished their ills — regained 
youthful vigor and energy, new joy 
in living— through one fresh food 


N° a ‘cure-all,’ not a medicine in any 
sense—Fleischmann's Yeast is simply a 
remarkable fresh food 

The millions of tiny active yeast plants 
in every cake invigorate the whole system. 
They aid digestion—clear the skin 
the poisons of constipation 
artics give only 


banish 
Where cath 


temporary relief, veast 


strengthens the intestinal muscles and makes 
them healthy and active. And day by day 
it releases new stores of energy. 

Eat two or three cakes regularly every day before 
meals: on crackers—in fruit juices, water or milk 
or just plain, nibbled from the cake Fer constipa 
tion especially, dissolve one cake in hot water (not 
scalding) before breakfast and at bedtime. Buy several! 
cakes at a time—they will keep fresh in a cool dry 
place for two or three days \ll grocers have 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. Start eating it today! 


And let us send you a free copy of our latest 
booklet on Yeast for Health Health Research 
Dept. D-12, The Fleischmann Company, 701 Wash- 
ington Street, New York Me 














‘& a golfer and in all my activities I have found it 
necessary to be in perfect physical condition. To 
this end, I discovered that three cakes of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast each day keep me up to the mark and 
forestall ‘staleness’. I claim that my ‘birdies’ on 
the golf links are the result of my daily Yeast.” 
MERILA ROWLAND, New York City 














THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the 
entire system—aids digestion clears the 
skin —banishes constipation. 


Lert 


“T WAS very run down last fall. | was 
tired and pale. I agreed to try Fieisch 
mann's Yeast, 3 cakes a day lam more 
than delighted with the results. After a 
few weeks I no longer felt tired and my color 
was coming back. I no longer had to use 

rouge. Now I am enjoying Iife.”’ 

Mrs. E. Murpuy, New Haven, Con: 
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Left, Mormon Temple; top, world's 


La 
City's parks 


nitla 


eee surface copper mine, near Salt 
e City, right, one of Salt Lake 


Center of Scenic America” 


Re ty 


‘The Most Interesting’ 
City in America/ 


ALT LAKE CITY holds a special fascination to visitors 
because of its combination of beauty, romantic history, and 


unique diversions 


SEE Landmarks reminiscent 
Jidwto of the romance of the 
century; the opening chapter of an 
epic of desert reclamation; the fer- 
tile farms where Utah's world-fa 
mous peaches, celery, tomatoes and 
sugar beets are grown —rich valleys 
made productive through irrigation ! 

See the world’s largest open- 
cut copper mine at Bingham, an 
hour from the city. And-—-adjoining 
one of the most picturesque settings 
to be found, with the majestic Rock 
ies forming a beautiful setting 
againet clear blue skies, see the city 
sself, with its renowned wide streets, 
its forest of trees, its carpets of 
lawns! 


DO Things you can enjoy no 
where else, such as ex 
periencing that wondrous aquatic 
thrill, “floating without effort on a 
cushion of water,” in Great Salt 
Lake, 30 minutes from the city; 
motoring into the heart of the 
Rockies over splendid roads, through 
any of seven canyons opening at 
the city’s edge! Go horseback 
riding, hiking, mountain climbing 
in this rugged and beautiful alpine 
country~—all so near to the met 
ropolitan comforts of the city. 
Play golf on sporty courses with 
a background of snow-capped 
mountains in this bracing atmos 
phere. 


Your railroad ticket entitles you 
to a FREE 10-day Stopover 
Write for attractively illustrated booklets 
Chamber of Commerce, Dept. S-3, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Getfing, motoring, horseback riding and unique hatSing provide exhilarating sport 
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| the dealers themselves of necessity are lack- 


ing in that taste that I have attributed to the 
collectors. Many ot them have it equally 
with the best of their clientele; many have 
been themselves collectors, and a few are 
still collectors. 

These are the dealers to know and to 
cultivate, whose catalogues are to be pre- 
served and enjoyed. 

Consider for a moment the joy of an 
author who handles for the first time his 
own first editions. Let us suppose the col- 
lector’s copy of a book in question to be one 
of those actual volumes—the identical copy 
fondled by its author years before—per- 
haps with his name on its flyleaf, his notes 
and emendations in its margins. There 
were a book to own! This reflection, to be 
sure, takes us somewhat away from the 
immediate subject and into the realm of as- 
sociation copies—that is, books with a dis- 
tinguished personal association, verified by 
some inscription or legend; but association 
copies are among the collector’s greatest 
treasures; and it is a fact, I believe, that 
most genuine association copies are first 
editions. 


The Inscriptive Quill 


The reason for that is not far to seek. In 
his initial transports, the author, more than 
generous in the triumph of his advance 
copies, and moved to strange emotions by 
the veritable appearance of his dreams in 


_ the permanence of print, joyously inscribes 


all but two to his friends, his relatives and 
his literary gods. Naturally, the second 
edition, if he is so fortunate as to achieve a 
second edition, finds him somewhat less 
moved; his emotions are less rhapsodically 
munificent. The more sordid consideration 
of soaring sales intrudes upon his creational 
intoxication, and instead of books, letters 
go forth to his friends, affecting a carefully 
casual interest in the publisher’s reports. 
But with each new volume the inscriptive 
quill appears; he never quite lays it down. 
Particularly is this true of the unsuccessful 
writer, who, poor chap, frequently must 
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give away more books than ever are sold. 
And what a sinful joy is that the collector 
knows who, possessed of an inscribed copy 
of a poet’s brochure, opens a morning news- 
paper to read that the unfortunate poet has 
fired his garret and perished valiantly, sur- 
rounded by the melancholy remainder of 
his edition! 


Not So Far to Seek 


Perhaps that is too satirical; but the fact 
is that association copies are quite the most 
delightful and desirable items in a collector’s 
library. Sentiment again, no doubt, or 
vanity, or what you will. Still, it is a pleas- 
ant thing to own the copy of Shakspere’s 
works, let us say, that was read and used 
and marked by Walter Pater, and that car- 
ries his identifying signature upon its fly. 
That volume is in my own library, and it 
gives me great happiness to see and touch 
it. Sometimes I read in it. I have no no- 
tion what it may be worth. Certainly it 
cost me very little. But I have no idea of 
selling it. I will trade it, however, for 
Mohammed’s copy of the Koran or the 
copy of Treasure Island that Stevenson 
gave to his wife. 

This is all very sentimental, indeed, is it 
not? Let us proceed then to the final an- 
swer to the outsider’s question. I believe I 
have hinted at it a number of times. 

Book collecting is profitable. First edi- 
tions are a profitable investment. They 
may be sold for money. Thus, if your hap- 
piness is in collecting dollars, you may sell 
your books for dollars; and if my happi- 
ness is in collecting books, I may spend my 
dollars for books. The arrangement is en- 
tirely fair. My dollars for your books; 
your books for my dollars. Or, if you like, 
and it is the happiest arrangement of all, 
our passions may be combined, and we may 
have both books and dollars by an intelli- 
gent study of the rules of the game. 

Meantime, I suggest, as I have already 
suggested, that when we are collecting 
books, we are collecting happiness; and if 
that be not the absolute quested by us all, 
I do not know what is. 
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Roper's Rock, Lookout Mountain, Tennessee 
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How the best washers and ironers 
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find their way into the best stores and homes 


URS is a country of 
vast distribution. 


When the family buys a modern electric washer or 
ironer, it is conscious of having to pay what it costs to 
make the machine, forgetting that there is also a cost 
of getting the machine from where it was made to 
where it 1s going to be used. 


Yet costs of distribution are apt to vary, as between 


different producers, much more than their costs of 


production, 


So the cost of distribution is apt to determine cost 
of production —and therefore quality. 

The natural and economical distribution is from 
maker to wholesaler, to local store, to home. 

Neither the wholesaler nor the local store can afford 
to carry and sell a// the many different kinds of washers 
and ironers. 

Fach, therefore, tries to select the best from the many 

If one store has the best, another wanting something 
different, aims to have the next best. 


But in the main, the wholesaler with the largest 


THE HORTON MANUI 


HORTOT 


. o he 8 


vast production—and of 


ACTURING COMPANY 


business, and the local store with the largest patronage, 
are apt to carry and sell the best. 


Natural selection works out that way. 


And if the maker who wins the best-store selection 
has the best machine in the first place, he soon has a 
better machine because his advantage of lower-cost 
distribution enables him to have a higher cost of pro- 
duction ~a better quality. 

Almost everywhere the best and biggest local stores 
and the best and biggest Hardware Wholesalers carry 
and sell Horton Washers and lIroners. 


The current from Horton to Home flows naturally, 
at lowest conceivable cost, in a channel deeply grooved 
by fifty-five years of trading. 

That is why Horton advantage and Horton quality 
and prestige have grown importantly with the years. 

You tieed only follow the expert selection of whole- 
salers and stores, affirmed and re-afirmed year after year. 

See if it has worked out this way in your town. 


‘Phone your best local store and tell them you would 
like to know more about Horton Washers and Ironers. 


(Established 14877) FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
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TheWolds EA STEST Easy Chair 





CONVERSING 
A beautiful, vestful, inviting 
chair for every formal use. 
Stylish and distinctive 


READING 
Towh hiddem puli-reowg er but 
ton— and recline, Back locks 
Armly at amy dasived point. 








DOZING 
Bach fully reclined and disap 
pearing leg-vest utilized for 
complete relaxation 


Your Home DESERVES a Royal 


ay : . 
our HOME deserves at least one chair as stylish and restful 


ROY al 


asal In this fine chair you may recline to any degree 
you wish-—-or stretch out at full lengch—all without effort, 
and without getting out of the chair. Just pull the concealed 
ring or push the button—then lean back rest and relax! 

Royal looks just like any other fine chair, and takes 
up ne more room. But it brings you new and added com- 
fort, as well as beauty and distinction The Wing chair 
shown here (No. 2026 with disappearing leg rest) is but one 
of the many beautiful Royal styles shown in our new book 
“Royal Comfort.’ It also shows the famous Royal Easy 
Bed-Davenport with the box-spring guest bed that does 
not fold and cannot sag. Mail the coupon for the Free 
Style Book and your dealer's name 


ROYAL EASY CHAIR COMPANY 


Reyal Basy Chairs are sold singly or in Bed-Davenport Suites 
by 5000 Furniture Dealers 


STURGIS, MICHIGAN 


ROYAI. GASY CHAIR CO., Srurcis, MICHIGAN 
Piease send me your FREE Style Book and Dealer's Name 


Name 


Uf you ave a Purniture Dealer check bere 
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MR. I-DIDN’T-KNOW-IT- 
WOULD-BURN 


(Continued from Page 49) 
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He looked up at me and remarked, “‘I’ll 
send you a box of cigars for what you 
taught me this morning.” 

“Meaning which?” I responded. 

“About putting out my fire,” he an- 
swered. 

But timber, paper pulp and lumber com- 
panies in general would do a very good 
thing if they could just stop the fire losses 
they occasion; though such damage hurts 
| their pocketbooks only, and doesn’t neces- 
| sarily come out of our forest savings. 
| A swamper with a blowing pipe may 
| cause the loss of more logs with a single 
| pipeful than can be carried to the mill over 
| his trail in a year. A tree will make a mil- 
| lion matches and a match will destroy a 
| million trees. A camp fire used to cook a 

trout or two, if not extinguished properly, 

will fry, roast and boil more game than the 
| camper and his friends could eat in a life- 
| time. And it isn’t only the trees and the 
| animals; it is the flowers and the birds and 
the mold, the rich and heavy mold, that 
Nature beds down to make a storehouse for 
all plant life. It is the bees and butterflies 
and honey trees and countless millions of 
ants working in the soil, with other insects, 
to get the earth ready for the use of man— 
a fire levels all. The earth is caked and dry; 
the rain, frost and snow invade it and crack 
it and wash it; and when the summer comes 
the mountainsides and meadow lands of 
the forests are washed down to fill up al- 





| ready choked streams. Floods are caused, 
| and more damage, more loss of life, more 


| heartbreak and unpaid labor. 

Years ago we brought Sage, Bear and 
| Gun, Arapaho Indians, to this region to let 
| them see their old hunting and play ground. 
And Sage, the eldest, who had not been in 
the section since 1858, when he saw the vir- 
gin forest on the west slope of the Front 
Range, began to chatter like a child. 


strength, but it is better to lose these games 
while you are young and a beginner than to 
get up somewhere near the top and just 
stick there, unable to hold out against 
those players who have eliminated all weak- 
ness from their games. In 1921, when 
Johnston defeated me at the Germantown 
| Cricket Club in the National Singles Cham- 
| pionship matches, Tilden told me that my 
game had been perfect; I had not made a 
single bad stroke. 

If I had been content as a boy to go on 
depending on my chop stroke, I should 
never have got to the point of playing 
against Johnston at all. 

When I first began to build up an all- 
court game I had to suffer many defeats; 
but I would rather have suffered them 





A Safe Camp Site Where the Green Grass and Damp Earth Reduce Risk 


Through the interpreter it was learned that 
he was delighted to see that the white man 
had not burned that magnificent forest of 
Engelmann spruce. 

It was the white man who taught the 
Indian to start fires by which to stop pur- 
suit, smoke out game or run enemies out of 
the country. Before we came, the aboriginal 
mind of North America, at least, had con- 
ceived no such diabolism. 

But who puts out the fires? We read a 
great deal about ranchers and nesters, 
sheepmen and prospectors being hard- 
boiled hombres that give government offi- 
cials a lot of trouble. What is the truth? 
Do you know a hundred such men? 

A forest reserve has one man for each 
area, who, when a fire is detected, gives the 
alarm. What then? 

These so-called poachers, nesters, bad 
hombres, take the firing line and assist 
whom? Generally a lone ranger, perhaps 
his divisional chief. More often than other- 
wise, these frontiersmen are fighting the 
fire before the ranger gets on the ground. 
And more fires are detected and more fire 
alarms turned into official headquarters of 
state, county or Federal Government by 
men who live near or in the forests than are 
accounted for by paid watchers. Why? 

The man who is willing to homestead is 
nine times out of ten a fellow who loves the 
open, a dreamy, far-away, beauty-loving 
friend of the unfenced, and he loves it so 
much that he’s willing to protect and fight 
for it. He feels that it belongs to him espe- 
cially. 

I’m not bearing down on the Forest Serv- 
ice. I’m a friend of this great part of our 
Government, but I do want to say a word 
for that silent, unrepresented mass of our 
last frontiers which stands as an aid, a 
fighting, fearless, well-informed and expert 
aid, in the preservation of our forests. 


NETTING RESULTS 


(Continued from Page 31) , 


then than now, because now they would put 
me altogether out of the running. 

A boy who cannot afford to take lessons 
from a professional can derive a great deal 
of profit from watching tournaments. He 
ean build up his strokes by imitating those 
of the best players. Gordon Lowe, the 
English player, who was covered-court 
champion of the world in 1920, says that 
he has learned half of all he knows watching 
good players. The only danger is that a boy 
watching a game is more likely to remember 
the more spectacular plays and to copy 
them, whereas it is probably of more use 
to him to study and analyze and imitate 
the less brilliant but more difficult and 
important ground strokes. 

(Continued on Page 90) 
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FIRST THE IDEA— 
THEN THE MACHINE 


Building Ford cars to so high a standard 
and selling them at so low a price neces 
sitates every possible saving of time and 
labor. To this end hundreds of special 
machines have been designed and stand- 
ard machines improved—many of which Ask any authorized 
accomplish results previously believed by Vi 2 ee Wein \\) Ford dealer for a 
technical experts to have been impossible. iS ai ver A VG | copy of the 64-page 
Vy 8 AO illustrated booklet 


The disc piercing mill, the spring forming | Ne “ : t ‘ tt | Beg “The Ford 
machines, the mechanical equipment of the eee ee \ sn 

glass plant, the machine which drills forty- 
seven holes on four sides of the motor 
simultaneously, are a few examples. They 
were evolved because the Ford organiza- 
tion believes that it is usually possible to 
create the machine to carry out the idea. 




























































































The Ford Tudor Sedan *2,*bsantia! 


sma i and attractiv 
Se eee ee all the well-known baste ; 
er ga ene built toahighstandard —F - . 
peak, ome — manship and materials through- — | 2 
~~ pines. . arity of this Sedan has resulted in 
on) eens production that manufacturing 
— — made possible present prices—by 
ever offered. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY, ‘Detroit, Mich. 





RUNABOUT $290 + TOURING $310 . COUPE $500 


Clos ices t y 
ed car prices include Starter and Demountable Rims 


: TUDOR SEDAN $520 
All prices f. o. b. nth : FORDOR SEDAN $565 
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BENRIX DRIVE 
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When he steps into bis car be knows 

will start easily and surely ~ 

“a because it is egnipnne, with the 

Lae : Relipse Bendix Drive. Most cars 
3 are. Your new one should be. 


For easy, dependable starting, any 
place, any time, a large majority of the 
world’s motorists rely upon the Eclipse 
Bendix Drive. Eclipse starter-drives 
in their several variations, are sim- 
ple, sturdy, and effective —insuring 
maximum ease, convenience and de- 

endability in starting any gas engine. 

hroughout the world, “Eclipse at 
E is known as an authority in 
this important field, and its products 

accepted as standard. 


“The Mechanical Hand That Cranks Your Car” 


The Eclipse Bendix Drive is standard equipment on a large majority of 
the world’s automobiles—-and is the form you probably know best of the 
Eclipse products used in starting gasoline engines. 't is the automatic con- 
necting tink between your electric starting motor and the engine of your 

bile—a “ hanical hand” that takes hold of the fly-wheel, cranks 
it, and then lets go. Eclipse also starte— 


Motor Boats 
Coast Guard Vessels 


Cruisers 
Gasoline Rail Cars 
Geeohi 1 ei 





Fire Apparatus 
Ambulances 
Taxicabs 





and all kinds of prime movers 





ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY, Elmira, N.Y. 


Eelipse Mavitine Company, Hoboken, N. J. Eclipse Machine Company, Ltd., Walkerville, Ont. 
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If a boy wants to know how to hold his 
racket let him study pictures of the Statue 
of Liberty. Liberty’s forearm, from elbow 
to wrist, makes a straight line that is pro- 
longed into the torch itself, and she holds 
the torch with all her fingers, quite firmly. 
That is the way to hold a racket. If you 
have fallen into the habit of using the old- 
fashioned English grip, with the racket at 
an angle to the forearm, get over it, because 
there is less strength behind it for a volley 
or smash. 

As for the care of the racket, remember 
that it is the instrument upon which you 
must absolutely depend for success, as 
much as a musician must depend on his 
violin or piano, and you must take care of 
it for the sake of your game. It should 
never be kept in a moist place, because 
dampness takes the life out of the strings 
and causes them to break. Keep it covered 
when not in use. 

Do not change to a new racket unless 
you have to. Your grip as you play be- 
comes automatic and it must be adjusted 
to each new racket you use. 

No boy need be afraid of beginning to 
play too young. As soon as he can hold a 
racket and hit a ball with it he is old 
enough to begin. Red McLoughlin was 
twelve when he began; Chuck Garland was 
ten; Tilden began at six and won his first 
tournament at eight; and I began when I 
was seven and won my first title at the age 
of twelve. 

I have tried, in all that I have said up to 
this point, to tell the beginner what he 
should do. I must now add just a few im- 
portant things that the beginner should 
not do. 

If you begin to win games and matches 
try not to get swell-headed about it. The 
bigger the player, the more modest he is. 
There isn’t a self-satisfied champion in the 
world today; at least I have never met 
one. No matter how good we are, we know 
that somewhere there is a player who will 
beat us. 

Play to win, of course; but if you do 
win, remember that it may be because the 
other fellow was not so good. Play always 
with players who are better than you; that 
is good for your game and your modesty too. 


Too Much Fireworks 


Another thing that will handicap your 
game is temperament. It has spoiled many 
a champion and sent him to the back seat. 
You must learn to play regardless of what 
the spectators say or do. If the game is 
going against you and you let that upset 
you, you are almost sure to lose. There are 
several players today who would be far 
more successful if they had more self- 
control. 

One of the greatest dangers that lies in 
the path of the young American player 
today is the lure of the spectacular. The 
game as it is played in this country is so 
fast and so brilliant that the youngster, 
watching it, is thrilled and vows that he, too, 
will go in for cannon-ball services and chop 
strokes. 

If he will watch tournaments long enough 
and will analyze the strokes of the best 
players, he will realize that the stunt stroke 
is used only occasionally—it is the ex- 
ception and not the rule; that the cham- 
pion builds his game on his ability to play 
every stroke in the game; that his ground 
strokes are quite as good as his net play; 
and that he wins not on any one stroke but 
on the perfection of his game as a whole. 
Fireworks are all right on the Fourth of 
July, but they would have no meaning if 
we shot them off every day in the year. 

Just to prove to the boys who read this 
that all the advice I have given them is not 
mere talk—that it means something defi- 
nite—I want to tell them about the boys 
who were junior title holders at the same 
time that I was. I want to tell them just 
what has happened to some of the impor- 
tant ones; what has become of them and 
why they have dropped out of sight in the 
world of tennis. 
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I shall take only half a dozen of them: 
Fred and Frank Anderson, H. L. Taylor, 
Gerald Emerson, Henry Kaltenbach and 
Cecil Donaldson. At the time I played 
with them we all played very much the 
same kind of game and our chances seemed 
about equal. But no one hears much about 
them today, and it is, I think, worth while 
to study the reasons for their elimination 
from the game. 

Frank T. Anderson showed more promise, 
perhaps, than any of the others. For three 
years he and I battled for practically every 
junior title in the country, and we were so 
evenly matched that it was usually merely 
a question of endurance between us. But 
he made exactly the error I have been 
warning boys against — he wanted to play a 
brilliant, smashing game, and it ended in 
a strained heart that took him out of tennis 
for many years. As he played it, the game 
took too much out of him. He would rush 
up to the net at every opportunity in the 
hope of getting in a deadly volley. Even 
for a boy who is strong enough to stand the 
strain, that sort of game is poor policy. It 
is silly to rush in to the net on every stroke; 
it should be done only when you have a 
forcing shot. So one possible champion had 
to give up the game simply because he went 
in for pyrotechnical displays instead of a 
steady, all-court game. 


Stars That Have Fallen 


Frank’s brother, Fred, was another of my 
competitors. He still plays in tournaments 
and is particularly good on indoor courts. 
He was runner-up to Borotra in 1925 for 
the National Indoor Singles Championship 
of the United States. Fred is handicapped 
by his size; he is the tallest player in the 
game—six feet seven and a half inches. I 
honestly believe that his great height is a 
handicap to him, although many critics 
disagree with me. He should have gone in 
for some sport where his inches would have 
been an advantage instead of a possible 
disadvantage. 

H. L. Taylor, who was junior champion 
in 1917, is a curious example of a boy who 
stood still. When he was just a kid his 
father had him taught by almost every 
well-known professional in the country. He 
simply did as he was told by these teachers 
and never improved upon the game he ac- 
quired in that way. 

In his case one can attribute his failure 
to go on to further tennis honors only to 
a lack of interest in the game. In his last 
two years at Princeton he played on the 
varsity, but his game was stagnant; it 
never improved. 

As for Cecil Donaldson, Tilden used to 
prophesy that he would become one of the 
world’s greatest players; but Donaldson 
liked to play too well, and tennis was work. 
So tennis lost a champion. 

The trouble with Henry Kaltenbach was 
that when he went to Princeton he became 
an all-sports man. There is no reason, of 
course, why a boy who goes in for many 
sports should not become a tennis cham- 
pion, provided he specializes in tennis and 
uses other games and gymnastics merely as 
a recreation and as a means of keeping in 
condition. Richard Hart, for instance, was 
a four-letter man at Harvard, and yet he all 
but made the Davis Cup team in 1921. 
But Kaltenbach did not concentrate on 
tennis, and he made no efforts to improve 
his game; and so, long before he left Prince- 
ton, he was out of the running. 

Gerald Emerson is another example of 
the type of boy who wanted to play a 
spectacular game instead of building up all 
his strokes. He still plays, but he has made 
no effort to improve his form. He plays 
wildly; if the ball goes in, it is an ace; and 
if not, it isan error; and this system brings 
him a percentage of error that usually runs 
to nine out of ten. But if he has lost all 
hope and chance of ever becoming a cham- 
pion, he has at least gained one great ad- 
vantage, and that isin health. Asa boy he 
had infantile paralysis; and the fact that 
he is a well man today is due, his father 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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Remarkably fine looking and smart—every detail correctly designed 
to meet the good taste of the man who knows the right thing to 
wear. « Florsheim Sport Oxfords fit better and wear longer because 
Skeleton Lined—made of the finest leathers in rich color combinations. 
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Our Customers 


Ringling Bros. and Barnum 
& Bailey Circus 

Sells-Floto Circus 

Hagenbeck- Wallace Circus 

John Robinson's Circus 

Sparks Circus 

101 Ranch Show 

Keith-Albee Theatres 

Orpheum Circuit 

Shubert Theatres 

Erlanger Theatres 

Saenger Amusement Co. 

Columbia Amusement Co 

Southern Enterprises 

Interstate Amusement Co 

Pantages Theatres 

Morris & Castle Shows 

Minnesota State Fair 

Texas State Fair 

Virginia State Fair 

lowa State Fair 

Polar Wave Ice & Fuel Co 
(St. Louis) 

Ice Delivery Co. (Seattle) 

Oliver lee Co. (Miami) 

Crystal lee Delivery Co 

Buffalo) 

Galena-Signal Oil Co. 

Lehigh University 

Ohio University 

Carnegie Tech. 

Rutgers University 

Schofield Barracks 
(Honolulu) 

Illinois Glass Co. 
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purchasers depend on us for accuracy 
in numbered printing 


A giance over the partial list of 
Weidon, Williams & Lick custom- 
ers printed above will show that we 
serve some of the best-known 
amusement enterprises in existence, 
also leading industrial coupon book 
users. Thousands of large and small 
ticket and coupon book users, lo- 
cated all over the United States and 
in several foreign countries, buy 
from us regularly. This is proof of 
our ability to serve you. 

We have specialized in numbered 
printing for more than 27 years. You, 


as a purchaser of tickets or coupon 
books, profit by this specialized ex- 
perience. While organized for accur- 
acy and dependability above all else, 
we have also developed unusual 
speed and capacity. There is no order 
too large for our prompt and efficient 
handling. Weprint, number and ship 
tickets and coupons by the millions 
—yes, and occasionally, by carload! 

Tell us—on your letterhead—your 
ticket or coupon book needs; let us 
send you samples and quotations, 
without obligation. 


Tickets and Coupon Books of Every Kind 


Reserved Seat Tickets: 
for Theatres 
Circuses 
Basebo!!l Games 
Football Games 
Fairs 
Audinctiumea 
all amusement enterprises 


Tickets: 


machines 


Roll and Book Strip 


for every purpose 


Folded Machine Tickets: 


for all makes of ticket selling 


Lanch Checks 


Coupon Books: 
for lee Dealers 
Filling Stations 
Commissary and 
Company Stores 
Restaurants 
—and all purposes 


Calendars 


WELDON,WILLIAMS 
&~ LICK 


Fort Smith, Arkansas 


ESTABLISHED 1898 


Ticket and Coupon 
‘Book Headquarters 


Favorably Known 
the World Over 


(Continued from Page 90) 
says, to tennis more than to any other one 
thing that he has done. 

That is the history of six of the boys who 
were playing for junior titles at the same 
time that I was. 

Of the youngsters who are playing in 
junior tournaments today, Sandy Wiener is 
probably the best player, but I think he 

| lacks the match-player attitude that is nec- 
essary to a champion. Another promising 
boy, Eugene McAuliff, comes from Yonkers, 
as I dic. and is a student at Fordham, as I 
was. He plays a game that is like the 
game Tilden played at his age. He hits 
hard and with tremendous speed, but his 
shots are wild. If he can learn to tone down 
| his game and eliminate the fireworks he 
| ean become a factor in tournament tennis. 


Tennis Safe for Democracy 


Cranston Holman and Edward Chandler 
| are, in my opinion, the two leading boy 
players today, and there is no reason why 
| they cannot become Davis Cup material 
if they conduct themselves wisely. Just now 
they need, more than anything else, to play 
against the good players here in the East. 
They were invited to spend the summer in 
the Orient, the guests of the Japan Lawn 
Tennis Association, and they have been un- 
able to resist the temptation. I call it a 
temptation, because in Japan they will play 
for the most part against mediocre players 
from whom they can learn little. They will 
win victories wherever they go, but they 
will be easy victories from which they will 
take only glory——in modified form—and no 
experience. This is the sort of mistake that 
the youngster who begins to win junior titles 
must be on guard against. He should not 
enter matches in which he is almost sure to 
win, but he should try to get into those 
where he is almost sure to be beaten. It 
sounds like hard advice; but as long as he 
contents himself with smaller honors he 
only postpones the day when he can win 
greater ones. 

I have played in many countries all over 
the world—in England and France, Spain 
and Mexico—and wherever I have gone I 
have been warmly received by everyone, 
from the people in the gallery to the crowned 
heads before whom and even with whom I 
have on occasion played. It is an amusing 
reflection to me that the only snobbery I 
have ever met with I found here in my own 
country. I played in doubles with the queen 
of Spain at San Sebastian; I played a 
command game for the Prince of Wales at 
Buckingham Palace; General Obregon him- 
self presented me with a handsome trophy 
when I won the Mexican championship; 
and they were all exquisitely democratic, as 
only those in high places can be when they 
choose. It was in the United States alone 
that I ever found myself up against a 
group of people who thought tennis a social 
privilege for the rich or the blue-blooded, 
and who resented the fact that I, a nobody 
from Yonkers, should win so many titles. 

I want it distinctly understood that my 
difficulties will probably not fall to the lot 

| of any boy who aspires to a championship 
today; that the exclusive attitude is no 
longer popular in the United States Lawn 
| Tennis Association; and that the game has 
| become thoroughly democratic. 
| When I was fifteen years old and was still 
| in preparatory school, I was given a po- 
sition in a sporting-goods store as general 
sporting salesman. The firm sent me to 
Canada on business, and while I was away 
a snappy advertising man in the company 
thought it would be a bright idea to let the 
| world know that I was on their staff. I was 
at the time junior champion and doubles 
| champion with Tilden. 

I did not know anything about the adver- 
tising man’s bright idea until I got back. On 
the day I landed in New York I went to a ho- 
tel near the station for breakfast; and there 

| staring me in the face from the front page 
of my morning paper was this headline: 


Governing Body Makes Richards a Pro- 
| fessional. 
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To be classed as a professional meant 
that I could not play in any amateur 
matches; I would lose my standing and all 
the matches I had won up to that time 
would be worth nothing to me. The article 
reproduced an advertising sign: 


Come In and Let Vincent Richards Pick 
Out Your Racket. 


This sign had been called to the attention 
of the governing body of the United States 
Lawn Tennis Association and they had 
made me a professional on account of it. It 
was a pity, the writer of the article said, 
that my career should be cut off at that 
time. 

You can imagine how I felt, and how I 
blessed that advertising man who had, per- 
haps, cost me my tennis career. I dashed to 
the telephone and got the U. S. L. T. A. 
headquarters. I told them that the sign 
had been put up in my absence and with- 
out my knowledge or consent. Then I went 
to the store and asked them what it was all 
about. They took the sign out of the win- 
dow and explained that the advertising man 
had not known about the amateur rule and 
had had no thought of putting one over on 
mein my absence. But would the commit- 
tee believe this? 


In Bad With the Bosses 


A meeting was called at the Racquet 
Club a few days later, and after much dis- 
cussion the professional ban was lifted, but 
only on condition that I give up my job in 
the store. I might have pointed out to the 
committee that William M. Johnston, Wil- 
liam Tilden, Wallace Johnson, Howard 
Kinsey and others were all engaged in 
similar occupations that did not break the 
amateur rule, but that were, nevertheless, 
dependent more or less on their reputations 
as tennis players. I did not argue with the 
committee, though I accepted their ruling 
and gave up my job. 

In 1920, at the East-West matches in 
Philadelphia, when I was seventeen, I was 
not allowed to play, although everybody 
expected me to do so. These matches are 
virtually Davis Cup tryouts and my omis- 
sion from them meant that I could not com- 
pete for the Davis Cup team. A newspaper 
at the time commented thus on this de- 
cision: 


“It is the sort of thing that would not be 
tolerated in any sport but tennis, which is 
run in a most high-handed manner. In- 
stead of discouraging a boy like Richards, 
who has perfected a game at the age of 
seventeen such as no player in the history 
of tennis ever knew, one would think that 
everything possible would be done to pay 
tribute to him. His name and prowess 
mean more to the future of American tennis 
than those of any of the older players. 
Richards is an idol among the youngsters of 
the country. His success is a stimulus to 
them and has done more in the past two 
years to interest boys in tennis than all the 
rules committees, tournament committees 
and Davis committees combined.” 


But that was not all. When it came to 
the annual listing of the ranking players for 
1920, my name was not included. I had 
been ill during the first part of the season 
and had not entered many tournaments. 
The ranking committee gave as their rea- 
son for my exclusion the fact that there were 
“insufficient data.’ I feel I should have 
been given a fourth ranking; but merely 
because I had not piayed in so many 
matches as I might have played had I been 
well, I was left out. 

In 1921 I played against Johnston at 
Germantown and was defeated. The crowd 
cheered me almost as much as it did John- 
ston because it had been such a ciose game 
and because I had put up a good fight 
against the imperturbable Bill. 

Then again in 1922 when the time came 
for the selection of America’s Davis Cup 
team, it was obvious to everyone that 
Tilden, Williams and Johnston would be 

(Continued on Page 94) 
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THERE #5 even more to be told. A visit 
to your Servel dealer will be a real 
contribution to your knowledge of elec- 
tric refrigeration. 


Server may be bought-as a complete 
refrigerator, in any of 7 models; or, it 
may be installed, as a separate unit, 
in your present refrigerator. Prices are 
less than you suppose, and include 
delivery, installation and service for 
one year. Servel is displayed by more 
than 1000 central stations, also by 
selected dealers everywhere. 


THE SERVEL CORPORATION 
51 East 42nd Street, New York 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON SALT LAKE CITY LOS ANGELES 
DETROIT DENVER SEATTLE 
MINNEAPOLIS ATLANTA DALLAS 
London, England, Servel, Ltd 
Factories 


Evansville, Ind. Carteret, NJ. Newburgh, N.Y 


THE SATURDAY 


EVENING POST 


Are these the questions 
you have asked 
about Electric Refrigeration? 


OW electric refrigeration has 

spread! The domestic science 
world is urging it. The home world 
is exclaiming, ‘ wonderful!’ Eager 
purchasers are taxing factory pro- 
duction. 


Both women and men are pressing 
a multitude of questions. Here are a 
few replies to typical questions. 


Answers to questions 
a woman asks 


WHAT DOES IT BRING BESIDES CONVENIENCE 
AND ICE-CUBEs? Picture a cold buffet such as 
the big hotels feature in summer, and you 
will begin to understand. Servel encourages 
an entirely new art of coldery. Jellied soups, 
meats, vegetables. Chilled salads. Iced 
drinks in novel variety. All easy to make, 
and delightfully different. 

INTERESTING? There's more. Leftovers can 
all be saved,—for new economy dishes 
Spoiled food is practically eliminated. New 
methods enter the houschold. Work 
organizes itself better. Meal-planning is 
easier. Responsibilities grow lighter. A 
score of influences toward a happier, freer 
home. 

SERVEL ITsELF? You need hardly give it a 
thought,—month in,‘ month out. It is 
entirely automatic. 


Answers to questions 
a husband asks 


How CAN IT BOTH FREEZE WATER AND PRE- 
SERVE MILK AT THE SAME TIME? Two com- 
partments, sir. One for refrigerating; it 
maintains temperatures below 50°. The 
other for freezing ; it maintains temperatures 
between 20° and 10°. 


10 DEGREES ABOVE ZERO? THAT IS COLD. HOW 
IS SUCH COLD propucep? Through a liquid 
with a temperature of 10 degrees below 
zero. This refrigerant circulates round and 
round through chilling coils. 2% pounds of 
it do the work of refrigerating for years. 


May YOU SEE THIS REFRIGERANT? Indeed, 
you may. Any Servel dealer will show it, 
and Jet you test it with a thermometer 
What is more—he will perform an in 
teresting experiment for you. He will pour 
some water into the refrigerant. The in 
stant the two meet:—Ice! This will help 
you understand all electric refrigeration 
and particularly Servel. 


Is THIS WHY ONE HEARS SO MUCH ABOUT 
Serve ? Partly. But, further, Servel has 
been endorsed by the electric light and 
power industry, and you know how seri 
ously it takes its responsibility to the : 
public, Over 1ooo central stations sell god 
install Servel 


Servel is sold and installed by more electric light companies 
than any other electric refrigerator 


Trade Marks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. © 1926 
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New and bigger Union Suit value 


AT 


Step into your dealer's 
and look at Dollar Topkis 

the best buy in the 
men’s apparel field. 

Look hard at this quali- 
Check its 
against anything 


ty union suit. 
value 
you've ever worn. 

See how the fabrics com- 
pare with high-price makes 
in quality and variety. This 
for One Dollar; think of it! 


Note the comfort-fit 
produced by Topkis indi- 
vidual tailoring. Ample 
action-room at every point 

-your skin breathes! 

Look at the little details 
that are so important: but- 
tons, buttonholes, seams, 
careful workmanship. 

Demand and buy Dollar 
Topkis, the biggest value 
for men. 


Write for free illustrated booklet 


Topxis Brotuers Company, Wilmington, Delaware 


General Sales Offices 


The Fiatiock Seam 
Nine needles weave 
. the materials to 
~ gether into #« seam 
that is the strongest 
part of the garment. 


THE TOP OF UNDERWEAR 


Be sure you read this label 


FAME STANDS 


93 Worth Street, at Broadway, New York 


Men's Shirts and Drawers, 
Boys’ Union Suits and Chil- 
dren's Waist Union Suits, 
75c each. In Canada, Men's 
Union Suits, $1.50, 


lerwear 
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(Continued from Page 92) 
chosen; but who would be the fourth? My 
record entitled me to a place, but my age 
was against me. That, at least, was the 
feeling of some of the officers of the as- 
sociation. Other countries prefer to use one 
or two of their younger players on this team 
in order to give them the experience. Inter- 
national matches are serious affairs, and 
even a national champion cannot rush into 
them. He must play several times to be- 
come sure of himself. France, Spain and 
Japan feel that when their older players 
have to give up the game, they ought to 
have in reserve a group of young players 
who can take their places. When France 
sent Cochet and Borotra here in 1922 it 
was not with the hope that they might be 
victorious, but merely that they might have 
the invaluable experience of competing in 
these international games. In the end I 
made the team. 


The Player:Writer Rule 


But all this came to a head in 1925 in 
the famous player-writer controversy. It 
began in this way: 

Tilden was writing for a Philadelphia 
syndicate and that organization sent out to 
their clients a pamphlet announcing the 
matches in which he would appear during 
the summer. They promised each paper 
that paid for this special service that he 
would be in their city at a certain time. The 
U. S. L. T. A., when this pamphlet was 
brought to their attention, pointed out that 
this was a violation of the amateur rule. If 
Tilden were sent out by the association to 
play in a Davis Cup match, for instance, 
and if such an order from them should con- 
flict with a previous engagement arranged 
by his syndicate, what could be done? Ob- 
viously he could not break the syndicate’s 
contract with its client, and it was equally 
clear that he could not refuse to play in an 
important match. Up to this point they 
were quite right in their attitude. But 
when they announced that, in their in- 
terpretation of the amateur rule, no player 
could write for a daily newspaper, every- 
body felt that they had gone too far. Up 
te that time the rule was simply understood 
to mean that no amateur player could ac- 
cept money for teaching or for playing 
tennis; this new application of it stirred up 
a great deal of bitterness. 

I was at the time on the staff of another 
syndicate on a weekly salary, covering not 
only tennis but other sporting and news 
events. Tilden raturally opposed the ruling, 
and I decided to take my stand with him, 
since I would be equally affected. We both 
felt that it was unfair, because practicing 
and tournaments took up so much of our 
time that it was difficult to get any regular 
occupation; and we should therefore be 
permitted to make a living in one of the 
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very few ways open to us. It was simply 
another phase of the attitude of the old 
guard that tennis players ought not to have 
to make a living. 

Our opposition put the committee in a 
quandary. If we who ranked first and 
second in American tennis were to with- 
draw, where would the association be? 

The battle raged fiercely for a time. 
Tilden and I resigned from the Davis Cup 
squad and the tennis world was turned up- 
side down. 

It looked very much at the time as if 
professional tennis might be inaugurated. 
If the committee had not decided to com- 
promise with us, we might simply have 
said, “Oh, very well, if you want to call us 
professionals, we will become professionals.”’ 

I realized that it is much better for the 
game that we were not compelled to take 
such a stand, but I think we could have put 
it over if we had tried. Indications now 
clearly point to professional tennis before 
many more years. The first step in that di- 
rection was taken when Charles M. Wood, 
former National Indoor Junior Champion, 
accepted a berth as a professional teacher in 
a club. Not long after this, Harvey Snod- 
grass, sixth ranking player of the world and 
third in the list of California title holders, 
joined the professional ranks and is now 
engaged in teaching tennis to younger 
players. It will, of course, mean a great 
deal to the future of the game that such 
skillful players as these can offer their 
services to youngsters who show an in- 
stinct for tournament play. 


Everybody Satisfied 


Let me say again that I do not wish to 
blame the United States Lawn Tennis As- 
sociation for its activities in the player- 
writer controversy, nor have I any personal 
grievance against them. 

The controversy was finally settled and 
tennis fans all over the world breathed a 
deep sigh of relief. The rule as finally 
amended forbids player-writers from re- 
porting matches while taking part in tourna- 
ments, but permits them to write accounts 
of the game in the intervals between 
matches. They may not use their titles in 
signing articles, and they may not send ac- 
counts of the games until they are over. 
This seems fair enough and everybody is 
satisfied. 

Today all this old enmity has disappeared 
and much of the credit for the change in 
the association’s attitude is due to the man 
who is now president, James W. Mesereau. 
I am convinced that he perfectly under- 
stands the whole situation, and that in his 
able and tactful hands no such difficulties 
will arise in the future. 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of three articles 
by Mr. Richards. The last will appear in an carly 
issue. 
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Try to Make Any Car 
Perform as the New 


Chandler Performs 


The New Twentieth 
Century 4-Door Sedan 


$1590 


f. o. b. Cleveland 


7 


Cott public is at last getting right down to first principles in buying 
motor cars—sanely weighing quality on the scales of perform- 
ance—more interested in demonstrations than in mere conversation. 


“Take any automobile that seems to compare with Chandler, 
either in size or in price —and try to match it against Chandler 
in hill-climbing; in quick spurts from slow to high speeds; in liveli- 
ness of getaway; in ease of gear-shifting, steering, stopping. Note, 
in every test, the delightful contrast in favor of Chandler. 


CLEVELAN D There seems to be no end to the mighty power of Chandler's 


championship Pikes Peak Motor—a mechanism superbly quiet and 
Likewise Leads smooth, and kept true to form by high-pressure lubrication. 


Its Field .... The car’s advanced chassis design includes the great advantage 
Cleveland Six, now allied with of a simple, certain method of centralized lubrication—the famous 


Chandler in a great combination of S 

resources, offers a lower-priced line “One Shot” System. With a mere press of your heel ona plunger, 
of new models likewise noted for un- he “C€ ” 3 -ally lubricates tl fs > chaas 
nenel eualiee. All Clivatend Sass the “One Shot” System automatically lubricates the entire chassis. 
possess, like Chandler, the great 2 

omen st ers mens So it goes—advantage after advantage—all fully revealed in the 
lubrication—along with the appeal of way Chandler performs. Find, if you can, another such combina- 
prices ranging from $945 to $1345, j e F 

f. 0. b. Factory. tion of progress, quality and value! 


CHANDLER-CLEVELAND MOTORS CORPORATION, CLEVELAND, OHIO; Export Dept., 1819 Broadway, New York 


LER? CLEVELAND 
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Now 
the summer weight oxford 


LIGHT AS A FEATHER « BUT STRONGLY CONSTRUCTED where 
the wear comes. This is the time of year when your feet need 
relaxation to take away the hot, crowded and confined feeling. The 
Selz summer weight oxford will bring a cool exhilaration + just as 
your light clothing and straw hat. They were enjoyed by many men 
last summer + when we first introduced them. Their style is smart 
for young men + men young “in years” and men young “at heart.” 


The new shade of tan + also black 


THE SELZ ORGANIZATION 
Chicago + Pittsburgh 





The Bermuda 


NEW TAN OR BLACK 
Goodyear Wing foot rubber heels 
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like a real champ and that the sex novelist 
had patent leather hair and a complexion 
like a cheese pie. She even insisted on fol- 
lowing the dancing author to the grill and 
waiting until he performed. Then they both 
walked back across the moonlit lawn to the 
Thesbia, each in thoughtful silence. 


Finally, as the steward placed a fresh 
bottle of mineral water on the drawing-room 
table and retired, Mr. Yates mused audibly, 
“Our kind of folks! Yes, but forming the 
background. Huh!” 

From which you are to gather that Mr. 
Yates was dissatisfied. Something was 
wrong with the picture. He was still in this 
mood when he became conscious that the 
young man with the bulgy eyes had lounged 
over and was about to speak to him. The 
next moment he was speaking. 

“Excuse me, but you’re Hudson T. 
Yates, aren’t you?”’ Mr. Yates admitted 
that he was. ‘Well, I'm Leonard Hicks, 
better known as Headline Hicks.” 

“Ah, Mr. Hicks! And may I ask why 
you are known as Headline Hicks?” 

** Because, sir, that’s my job—to get ‘em 
in the headlines.” 

“Sort of a press agent?” 

“Publicist, Mr. Yates—a personal pub- 
licist—a celebrity maker, if you will.” 

Mr. Hicks was using a hoarse, confiden- 
tial whisper, but he managed to put into 
his words an eager intensity, a vigorous, 
buoyant note. Also there was an easy as- 
surance in his manner, a flash of enthusiasm 
in his prominent eyes. He made restrained 
but graceful gestures by means of a ciga- 
rette held between thumb and forefinger. 
Mr. Yates regarded him with cautious in- 
terest, not being a person of quick enthusi- 
asms himself. On thecontrary, he was cool, 
calculating, hard-boiled. It was his policy, 
however, always to let the other fellow 
state his proposition. 

“Ought to be interesting, the making of 
a celebrity,” he suggested. ‘“‘I was not 
aware they were produced in that way— 
rather thought they were self-made.”’ 

“No more so, sir, than an omelet or a 
great painting. True, a chef must have 
eggs; a Millet or a Sargent his brush and 
colors. Behind each must be the creative 
brain that blends, conceives, executes. 
Now take your case, Mr. Yates.” 

“‘But I am neither an omelet nor a ce- 
lebrity.””. And Mr. Yates allowed the left 
side of his mouth to pucker oddly. 

“Precisely my point, Mr. Yates. Why 
shouldn’t you be a celebrity?’’ Young 
Mr. Hicks was leaning toward him, tapping 
him on the chest with a long finger. 

“Well, suppose I don’t care for that sort 
of thing.” 

“That’s what the fox said about the 
grapes, Mr. Yates, and you are much too 
intelligent to take that line. Of course you 
want to make the most of yourself, to im- 
prove your opportunities, to develop your 
personality, to find and take your place in 
the sun. It’s a human trait; the impelling 
motive which has raised, our species from 
the primeval slime. So you do; you must 
care for that sort of *>ing.” 

Mr. Yates was a !itise dazed by this un- 
expected burst of eloquence, but he man- 
aged to smile and shrug his shoulders. 
“Passing all that, even granting that I 
might wish to be a celebrity, what should 
I do about it?” 

Mr. Hicks did not hesitate. ‘‘When you 
decided to merge a dozen or more power, 
light and trolley companies into the Tri- 
State Public Utilities Corporation, Mr. 
Yates, what was your first step? You em- 
ployed a lawyer who had engineered such 
affairs before, who made a specialty of 
mergers—an expert—didn’t you? Well, I 
am an expert publicist—Headline Hicks, 
at your service. You need me, Mr. Yates.” 

Mr. Yates registered dissent by an east- 
to-west movement of his pear-shaped chin, 
but otherwise his manner was not discour- 
aging. “‘Then you think you could make a 
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celebrity of me?” he asked, as if pursuing 
an implausible but somewhat amusing 
notion. | 

“Think, sir! Why, I would stake my | 
reputation that I could. You have all the 
requisites—a keen mind, strong character, 
unique personality. Only the last has been | 
kept in leash; inhibited, as we say. I don’t | 
know why, but it has. Needs developing, | 
turning loose. Then you will have freedom 
to dramatize yourself. That’s the whole | 
thing, Mr. Yates—self-dramatizing. And | 
I can show you how to do it. Absolutely. 
Why, sir, give me two weeks and I will 
make you so well known here that ——” 

He was off, head up, eyes alight, con- 
fident energy in every motion of his long 
arms, vibrating in every tone. He radiated 
assurance, the high command, victory. 
And then, right in midflight, he stopped, 
hesitated, fumbled for a word, did a 
rhetorical nose dive. For over the shoulder | 
of Mr. Yates he had met the cold, cynical 
stare of a stocky, square-jawed man who 
had emerged from the locker room. A 
florid person, this intruder, with a face 
burned to brick red by the Southern sun, 
bristly red eyebrows, tufts of grayish red 
hair showing under the beehive straw hel- 
met which he wore. 

“Hello, Hicks!"" he growled. 
here, are you?” 

“Looks so, doesn’t it, doc?” retorted 
Mr. Hicks somewhat defiantly. 

“It does,” agreed the other. “And I 
may as well tell you now, Hicks, that 
I have left word at the office that I am in 
no way responsible for you.” 

“A thoughtful touch, that,”’ commented 
Mr. Hicks. 

** Also,” went on the florid person, ‘I am 
about to wire my son-in-law congratu- 
lating him on getting rid of you.” 

“Give him my love, will you, doc?” 
added Mr. Hicks. 

But as the square-jawed man strode 
past to the first tee young Mr. Hicks 
dropped wearily into a chair and spread 
his long fingers in a gesture of despair. 

“Well,” he sighed, “it’s no use. I sup- 
pose he’s queered me again.” 

Mr. Yates, who had watched the en- 
counter with what might be described as 
a poker face, now indulged once more in 
that odd puckering of the lips. 

“Who's your friend?”’ he asked. 

“That?”’ Mr. Hicks glanced after the 
stocky figure. ‘“‘Oh, he’s Doc Drennan. 
You know-—~- Mother Eve's Elixir. Up toa 
week ago he was my boss. Now—well, you 
heard. That was a parting kick.” 

Mr. Yates eyed the slumped shoulders, 
the limp fingers and the generally collapsed 
attitude of young Mr. Hicks, and though 
he was no thoroughgoing sentimentalist he 
was often moved by quick sympathy for 
an under dog. Besides, he had seen this 
Doctor Drennan swaggering about once or 
twice before and had conceived a cordial 
dislike for the man. So now he smiled 
quizzically at his new acquaintance. 

“But you are a celebrity maker, aren't 
you?” he asked, , 

“Bunk,” said Mr. Hicks. “I found my- 
self in a hole and I had to think up some- 
thing.” 

“Ah! You tried dramatizing yourself, 
did you?” 

Mr. Hicks nodded. ‘Pretty much of a 
flop, wasn’t .it?”’ 

“I wouldn’t say so. No, I thought it 
rather convincing, and if that was an im- 
provised effort it was a brilliant one. I’m 
almost sorry that Doctor Drennan spoiled 
it. Not an agreeable person, I judge.” 

“The doc? Well, he isn’t as bad as he 
looks. I was getting along with him fine 
until—but it’s nothing you'd care to hear, 
Mr. Yates.” 

“On the contrary, I should be inter- | 
ested to hear all about it. That is, if you 
care to tell it.’ 

“Honest? Why, say, I'd be glad to. But | 
couldn't we find a better place?”’ 
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Can glass add to 


the risks of driving: 


| wok closely at this untouched photograph 


and see your answer at the right 


SKILL in avoiding collisions depends largely upon 
accuracy of vision. Your eyes may be perfectly 
normal, exceptionally good, in fact; and yet they 
can be tricked and deceived by common sheet glass 


Look to 


strange, 


as shown in the photograph above. 
the right, and what do you see? A bus 
elongated, distorted. No bus was ever really like 
that. But you are looking at it through sheet 
glass. The distortions are caused by the waves 
and irregularities in the glass. 

When you look through the windshield straight 
ahead, you see another bus, as it actually is. You 
see accurately and normally because the wind 
shield is Plate Glass. Plate Glass is manufactured 
by a method that frees it from unsightly flaws and 
defects. It is rolled, ground and polished until 
it is perfectly clear. And it is made extra tough 
by a process of annealing peculiar to itself. 
Therefore, it is more resistant to breakage than 
ordinary glass. 

Insist upon having Plate Glass on the car you 
buy. It is the only glass that ts in keeping with 
quality in the car. Insist on it also for glazing 
when you are replacing broken panes. Plate Glass 
Manufacturers of America, First National Bank 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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If You Really Want Facts 
About the Heating Question 
Let Us Send You This Book 


How Much Should 
the Heating System 
Cost in Relation w 
the Total . Building 
Investment?” What 
part should it play 
in the opereting 
budget? Heating 
systems for the 
home and for other 
kinds of buildings 
Puela, their cost and 
availability 
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| pecan all the heating-system conver- 
sation last winter? What with one thing 
and another—the strike and high fuel prices, 


for instance—heaters were almost as popular 
a topic as radio, prohibition and Florida. 


Smith liked oil; Brown stuck to coal—when 
he could get it. Jones enthused over steam; 
White preferred vapor; hot water was the 
only thing for Thompson. Everybody rode 
his hobby; but not one in fifty took the 
trouble really to study the facts and find out 
definitely what would be best for his health, 
convenience and pocketbook. 


Not much of that talk when the mercury is 
trying to push the top out of the thermom- 
eter. Yet summer is the very time to look 
into the heating question and do something 
about it before frost comes again. 


That's why we suggest that you write for this 
book now, Itis a highly informative and interest- 
ing compilation of facts, i, wan for the man or 
woman who really wants to know which system 
fits his requirements best; which one will do most 
in the an to save his money, back-muscles and 
disposition 
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“Come over to the car,”’ suggested Mr. 
Yates. 
And a few moments later they were com- 


| fortably seated on the Thesbia’s awninged 


rear platform. 

“Let's see,” said Mr. Yates. “You had 
been working for this Doctor Drennan, 
had you? What sort of work?”’ 

* Advertising manager, of course.” And 
Mr. Hicks waved a deprecatory hand. “I 
didn’t begin like that. I eased in with the 
Elixir company as a testimonial writer. 
You know—getting up letters telling how 
dizzy I felt mornings and how my back 
hurt me and how food went against me, 
until some friend advised me to try Mother 

ive’s Elixir, and after two bottles I was a 
new woman; so changed that when my 
married daughter came on from Tennessee 
for a visit the new Methodist minister 
hardly knew which was which.” 

Mr. Yates nodded. 

“T’ve read em. Often wondered if they 


| were genuine.” 


“We got most of ’em up right in the 
office. Had two or three men who did 
nothing else. I got taken on the staff 
through a friend, once when I was nearly 
down and out. I'd never tried it before 
either. But I’d done nearly al! kinds of 
newspaper work, and I had handled 
nearly every sort of publicity there is, from 
press-agenting a tent evangelist through 
Dixie to ballyhooing for a Coney Island 
ring-toss game. Yes, I’ve even traveled 
ahead of a town-hall Tom show, worked up 
one-horse dailies, 


schemes and invented statistics for an anti- 


vice crusade.” 


“A very thorough training for writing 


| testimonials, I should say,”’ agreed Mr. 
| Yates. 


“TI made good with the Elixir people 
anyway. It was the little human touches I 
put in that made my stuff different. Not 
that they came easy. Why, before I could 
turn out one of those letters I’d have to 
work myself up. I'd read medical books, 


| pick out a set of symptoms, get ‘em by 
| heart. I’d feel every ache and twinge, see 
| spots before my eyes, have ’em on my 
| liver. Then I’d cast myself as Mrs. Lem 
| Proobs, of 1302 Montrose Avenue, Sor- 


ghum, Mississippi, who could hardly drag 
herself around the house and hadn't en- 
joyed a meal of victuals since little Andrew 
Jackson Proobs—now going on six—was a 
baby. From 9:30 a.m. until, say, about 
10:15 I was Mrs. Proobs. I'd turn pale 
over it, hold my head in my hands. Then 
I'd discover the Elixir, three dessert- 
spoonfuls a day, before meals. And, say, 
inside of ten minutes I’d have my heels on 
my desk feeling fit as a fiddle, after which 
I would knock off a testimonial that was a 
little gem and go out for a good lunch, .. . 
Actually take that much Elixir? Not ona 
bet. When I absorb any alcohol I don’t 
want it loaded with morphine, rhubarb, 
ipecac, and the Lord knows what. But I 
could picture vivid just how much a few 
doses would pep up Mrs. Proobs, and that’s 
what made my letters so convincing. 

“* Anyhow, they got’ me in solid with Doc 
Drennan. He turned me loose revising 
wrapper leaflets, doing new stuff for the 
stereotype blocks and getting up the Elixir 
Almanac with the daiiy weather forecast, 


| cooking receipts and advice on how to cure 
| spavins and chicken roup. 
| knew I was head of the department, with 


First thing I 


things all my own way. That lasted a 
year, and then young Steuber kicked in as 
son-in-law and general manager. He had 
done sport news on an evening paper once 
and someone had told him he was a word 
artist, so as soon as Doc Drennan goes off 
to Florida and leaves him in charge he 
starts editing my copy. Naturally, I object 
and we go to the mat over it, with the re- 


| sult that I’m let out—fired. 


“TI had a hunch the boss wouldn't like 
that at all, but I didn’t see how I could do 
my case justice in a night letter, so I hopped 
a yellow Pullman and came on down here 
for a personal interview with the old man. 
I got it, all right. ‘Good work!’ says he. 
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‘Threw you out, did he? I didn’t know the 
young fellow had that much gumption. 
Picked a nice place for your vacation 
though.’ And he goes off chuckling. Knew 
I was stranded, of course, and now he’s 
waiting to see me chucked out of here. 
You see, Mr. Yates, I had to try some- 
thing.” 

“And I looked easy, eh?” 

“Hardly. As a matter of fact I’ve been 
trailing you around ever since yesterday 
morning working up nerve enough to 
tackle you.” 

“But why me? I’m just a plain retired 
promoter, with nothing to sell. I came 
down here simply to enjoy myself in a 
quiet, modest way.” 

Mr. Hicks glanced back into the Thes- 
bia’s more or less luxurious interior, at a 
silver vase filled with long-stemmed roses, 
at the white-uniformed steward bringing 
cracked ice, and smiled. 

“Your idea of a modest little trip, eh? 
Well, it’s easy enough to be modest down 
here. They’ll let you. But that isn’t my 
notion of getting your money’s worth. Why 
pass for a nobody when you might be a 
headliner? And, if you'll excuse me, Mr. 
Yates, you’re dead wrong about not having 
anything to sell.” 

“Yes? Well, what, for instance?” 

“Yourself, sir. Unless you’re a hermit 
or something like that, you're still in touch 
with people, dependent on them in a way. 
Try taking yourself off the market com- 
pletely. What happens? No friends, no 
service, nothing. But nobody ever goes 
quite so far as that. Halfway, maybe. 
And they have a poor time, perhaps with- 
out knowing why. They’re not getting as 
much out of life as they might—as they 
should. Honestly, Mr. Yates, are you?” 

Hudson T. Yates shifted a little uneasily 
in his chair, almost as if he had actually 
been prodded in the ribs. And it was his 
custom to be frank with himself, to face 
facts, to maintain an open mind. 

“Suppose I’m not. What then?” 

“Take your place among these people, 
get in touch, edge toward the front of the 
stage. Sell ‘em your personality.” 

“With you as stage manager?” 

“I’m available, Mr. Yates. And it 
wasn’t all bunk about my being a celebrity 
maker. I’ve never tried exactly this line, 
but I know I could put it over. I’ve thought 
it all out. If I can write stuff that will sell 
a punk patent medicine in carload lots, 
why can’t I dope out personal publicity 
for a man who has the goods to deliver? 
The answer is: I can.” 

Perhaps there was an encouraging flicker 
in the gray eyes of Hudson Yates. At 
least Mr. Hicks was no longer a limp, de- 
spairing young man. Confidence once 
more radiated from him, and in that pose 
he was interesting, likable, almost im- 
pressive. Mr. Yates found himself being 
well entertained. 

With their backs to the car door, neither 
of them noticed that a plump young woman 
attired in riding togs had emerged from one 
of the staterooms and was listening to their 
talk. Agnes Yates was not in the habit of 
eavesdropping, but before she knew it her 
interest had been aroused by this some- 
what unusual discussion. Besides, in order 
to leave for her morning canter she must 
pass between her father and this eager- 
voiced stranger, interrupt them. As the 
topic seemed neither of a business nor a 
private nature, she decided to wait. So she 
sat quietly down and watched in a mirror 
the reflection of this young man who was 
urging her father to do something or other. 

“Come, now,” Mr. Yates was challeng- 
ing; “just how would you set about mak- 
ing me, for example, even a local celebrity?” 

“Very simple, Mr. Yates. By playing 
up some one trait of your personality and 
fitting to it a tag—a catch phrase—that 
would stick in the mind. We're great 
people for that sort of thing, you know— 
tags, labels, slogans. We read ’em and 
believe. We accept, remember. What 
Roman emperor are you least likely to 
forget? Nero, the Fiddler. Which of our 

(Continued on Page 100) 
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HE SONGS you sang when you 
Eads young—sing them again! 
The wonderful old hymns on Sun- 
day afternoon . . . the simple melo- 


dies so rich in memories. 


The catchy tunes your children 





hum—bring their music into your 


A small cash payment will put the 
Gulbransen Registering Piano in 
your home. Subsequent payments 
to suit your convenience. Allow- 
ance will be made for your present 
piano or other musical instrument. 





Four upright Registering mod- 





Make that home a place 
where brother's chums, sister's beau, 


home. 


all the young folks, love to gather 

Learn the greatest joy of music 

the joy of singing to music you play 
yourselves. 

The Gulbransen has made this 

possible 


read a note of music. 


even though you cannot 


The Gulbransen plays by roll 
Yet you control its playing. You can 
accompany voices or other instru- 
ments, play fast or slow, accent mel- 
You can 
hush the music to a whisper, or re- 
lease the clear, sweet tones in brilliant volume. 


ody and harmony notes. 


It is simple and easy. 
You can, in a word, do anything that you could 
do if you played by hand. This is true of the Gulbran- 


sen alone—the only piano of its kind in the world. 


Only the Gulbransen has the special patented 
construction—the Registering feature—which reg- 
isters exactly your individual touch. Ordinary roll- 
played pianos lack this feature. The Gulbransen 
Registering Piano, having it, is responsive, per- 
sonal, human. It gives you all the enjoyment of hand 


playing. Its music cannot be told from hand playing. 


The new, improved Subur- 

ban model, playable by 

hand or roll, $530. Alsa { 

made as a piano played by 
hand only, $350 
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the beautiful old ones...the 
infectious new ones...sing 
them to the music of your 
GGULBRANSEN 


That is why the Gulbransen is the largest selling 
piano in America today. Thousands of pianists, 
recognizing its superb quality, own it and play it 
both by hand and by roll. 


As a straight piano, for hand playing, the Gul- 
bransen is an instrument of the highest rank. Asa Reg- 
istering Piano, the Gulbransen plays a// music rolls. 


Why deny yourself longer the deepest enjoy- 
ment, the finest influence, that money can bring to 
your home? Children grow up quickly —now is the 
time to make their home life something that will 
always be a wonderful memory for ‘them. 


els: Community, $450; Suburban, 
$530; Country Seat, $615; White 
House, $700. 
$785; Registering Grand, $1275. 
Three Uprights played by hand only: 
Style W, $440; Style S, $350; Style 
C, $295 
stamp the price of cach instrument 
on the back at the factory 


Gulbransen Grand, 


For your protection we 


The National Association of Piano Tuners rec- 
ommends that all pianos be tuned from two to four 


times a year —your Gulbransen deserves this care 


FREE BOOK 
Our new illustrated booklet will 
open up to you a new world of en- 
joyment, not merely in listening to fine music, but 
in playing it with your own touch, your own feel- 
ing, and the joy of your own creative expression. 


Clip and mail the coupon for it—now! 





GULBRANSEN COMPANY, Dept. 6 
3232 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago, II! 
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(Continued from Page 98) 
presidents? Honest Abe Lincoln. Then 
the lesser lights—.Diamond Jim Brady; 
Whitman, the Good Gray Poet; Lucky 
Baldwin, the Gloomy Dean; One-eyed 
Connolly, the Fiving Parson. Why, there 
was a florist in New York who built up 
a national reputation just by wearing a 
atraw hat in his shop all winter.” 

“| know-—Straw-hat somebody. Would 
you suggest that I adopt a fur cap in 
Florida?”’ 

“That would do the trick. But it would 
tag you merely as eccentric. And one 
needs to be only a little different from the 
common run, barely step out of the rut. 
Only it must be something which can be 
tagged. Wait! I think I have it. Where’s 
that putter of yours?” 

The brass putter had been left inside the 
ear and in getting it Mr. Yates discovered 
Agnes 

“Hello! Are we blocking you from your 
morning ride, Aggie? Come out and meet 
an acquaintance of mine—Agnes, Mr. 
Hicks.” 

As a rule, Agnes Yates would have 
bowed a bit self-consciously and gone her 
way. ‘She seldom had an easy manner with 
strange young men. But on this occasion 
she met Mr. Hicks with a frank smile, even 
gave him her hand, looked squarely into 
his prominent eyes. 

“l've been listening in, you see. But I 
didn't mean to. And please, Mr. Hicks, 
don’t encourage daddy to wear a fur cap 
down here. His hair is getting thin enough 
as it is.” 

Mr. Hicks grinned. 
caps are barred.” 

“But do let me know what you mean to 
have him do with his putter,’”’ she went on. 

‘Now, now, Aggie!’’ Mr. Yates made 
mock protest, ‘That may be a state se- 
cret. Run along.’ 

Mr. Hicks ateod for a moment after she 
had swung vigorously off toward the riding 
stables 

“A charming young woman, 
daughter, Mr. Yates.” 

“Eh? Glad you think so, 
think so myseif 
What abeut it?" 

Evidently Mr. Hicks had a good deal to 
say about the putter as a means to pub- 
licity, or on kindred subjects; for at 12:15 
as Miss Agnes came back from her ride, he 
had no more than finished, 

“Well, Hicks,” Mr. Yates was saying, 
“it may be the mest foolish thing I’ve 
ever done, but I'm going to try it. 

Oh, Aggie, Mr. Hicks is having luncheon 
with us.” 

And at 1:45 Headiine Hicks was in the 
golf shop amazing the professional by a 
most unusual demand. 

“In ma whole life, mon, I never heard of 
but wan,” the Scot was saying. 

“One is enough. Who has it?” replied 
Mr. Hicks. 

“Nipper McCloud, sor. It was give him 
by a ver-ra wealthy gentleman in the East 
that he cured of a ver-ra bad slice.” 

“Would he sell it-—not the slice?” 

“Sell it, sor? The Nipper’d sell his soul 
if he got his price, and the last I knew he 
was har-rd up-- ver-ra.”” 

“All right. Wire him you have a cus- 
tomer not for his soul.” 

About four p.m. Mr. Hicks was sum- 
moned to the golf shop. The Nipper had 
replied. Just before dinner Mr. Hicks col- 
lected another message at the desk. The 
Nipper, from somewhere in Georgia, was 
sending an article by express, insured. 

“Oh, by the way,” added the room clerk. 
“Here's a note from the manager.” 

Mr. Hicks read it and tossed it back. 
“Tell him to consult Mr. Yates, private 
car Thesbia.” 

“Certainly, Mr. Hicks—certainly. Mere 
matter of form, you know.” 

And Doctor Drennan, president of the 
Mother Eve's Elixir Company, observed 
from a iittle distance the deference of the 
room clerk's manner. 

“What game is that fellow putting up 
now?” he asked himself, 


“T promise. Fur 


your 


Hicks. I 
Well, here’s the putter. 


THE SATURDAY 


It was two, possibly three days later that 
a chatty caddie master confided a bit of 
news to a guest who had tipped him lib- 
erally last week and might prove to be a 
repeater. 

“Notice the old sport out on the prac- 
tice green, sir? Seen his putter? Say, you 
oughta take a look at it. Solid gold!” 

The guest did take a look, although a 
skeptical one. He strolled out to the put- 
ting green and began knocking a ball about 
until he wes putting toward the same hole 
as the old sport. By George, it did look like 
a gold putter! Still, it might be only plated. 
Worth while using a little strategy to find 
out. 

“Beg pardon, but you sunk that one 
nicely, sir. Always put ’em down like that, 
do you? Or perhaps you have a special 
putter? Do you mind if I try one with it? 
I say, what sort of a club is this, any- 
way? Really! That's right. 
It’s marked eighteen carat. Well, well! 
That's a new one on me. A gold putter, 
eh? Going some, that is.” 

And for three holes he spread the news 
among his foursome about the man who 
owned a putter of solid gold. Then he got 
blamed for a topped drive and was strongly 
urged toshut up. But by nine o'clock that 
evening at least half a hundred persons 
had been told about the gold putter and 
most of them had announced their utter 
disbelief in such a thing. One bridge game 
in the Peaceck Lounge was delayed at 
least twenty minutes while a Mr. Wentz 
argued about it with a Mr. Skinner. 

Now the practice green at the Boca Mira 
golf course is located between the club- 
house and the first tee. It can be seen from 
the porches by the groups of players wait- 
ing their turn. So Mr. Hudson T. Yates, 
as he practiced industriously from 9:15 to 
10:30 A.M., was observed by many. He 
was using what was said to be a solid-gold 
putter. Not that he was ostentatious about 
it. No. He seemed quite intent on drop- 
ping the ball in the cup, entirely oblivious 
of the curious glances cast his way, deaf to 
the comments which were exchanged. For 
the report about the man with the gold 
putter had spread. All the greens keepers 
had heard of it, all the locker-room helpers, 
all the caddies. 

“Golly! Dat gol’ putter musta cos’ 
more’n a thousand dollars,” was a popular 
verdict among the caddies. 
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And somehow that report became circu- 
lated among the guests. It was repeated as 
a fact, causing much discussion. Mr. Felix 
Hubin, the well-known Chicago jeweler, 
was quite positive that a gold putter never 
could cost that much. He proved it by 
figuring on the back of a score card. But 
the notion of a thousand-dollar putter was 
too pleasing to the general fancy to be dis- 
carded. 

It persisted in spite of Mr. Hubin, who 
even stopped waggling for a mashie ap- 
proach to tell his partner what a silly old 
chump he was for swallowing such a tale. 
Hubin missed the shot too. 

Among those who were more than casu- 
ally interested in the gold putter, who 
asked for more details about it and about 
its owner, was Dr. Orvil Drennan, the 
Elixir magnate. 

“Who is this man Yates anyway?” he 
demanded. 

Major Dobry gave him a sketchy de- 
scription. 

“Why, he’s Huddy Yates, who put over 
that Tri-State P. U. merger on a shoe- 
string basis about a dozen or fifteen years 
ago. Slick job, that. Then he went into 
the Chicago market and plunged like a 
porpoise. Everything he touched seemed 
to come through. He’s the one with the 
private car and the fat daughter.” 

“And a solid-gold putter,” added Doctor 
Drennan, with just a trace of envy in his 
tone. “Why didn’t we think of that, 
Major?” 

At which a loose-jointed, bulgy-eyed 
young man who happened to be passing just 
then allowed himself a satisfied smirk and 
sought out Mr. Yates, who was strolling 
over with his daughter Agnes for dinner at 
the hotel. 

“Where is it?” he asked of Mr. Yates. 

“Why, in the car, Hicks.” 

“Wait. I'll get it for you.” 

“But see here, Hicks; I can’t putt by 
moonlight, you know.” 

“You can use it as a cane, can’t you? 
The idea is always to have it with you. It’s 
a hobby of yours, understand? Brings 
you luck. And you're running no chances 
that it will be lost or stolen. So you take 
it with you when you go for a walk, have it 
in sight when you eat, even sleep with it 
under your pillow.” 

“Oh, I say!” protested Mr. Yates. “I 
don’t want to make myself out a ——’’ 
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“But, daddy!” broke in Miss Agnes, 
“you know you agreed to do just as Mr. 
Hicks said. It isn’t being fair to him if you 
don’t.” 

“Oh, well, get the blamed thing.” 

So, by the end of the third day, there 
was hardly a person in or about Boca Mira, 
barring some of the kitchen help and the 
night watchman, who had not caught at 
least a glimpse of the gold putter who did 
not know that its owner was Huddy Yates, 
the successful Chicago promoter. As he 
entered the dining room, or walked through 
the lobby, they nudged each other and whis- 
pered, “See! He carries it everywhere with 
him. Solid gold. Sleeps with it under his 
pillow. Thinks it brings him luck. Maybe 
it does.” 

The young man who handled the hotel’s 
publicity wired nearly three hundred words 
about it to his string of newspapers, and 
one of the New York dailies printed it as a 
first-page box, headed Uses Gold Putter in 
Florida, while another seized it as subject 
for an editorial, under the caption, Midas 
Takes up Golf. These were cut out and 
passed around, after which the authority of 
the printed word enwrapped Mr. Yates as 
with a mantle. He was interviewed, photo- 
graphed for the Sunday picture sections. 
A news-reel man came with his movie 
camera and shot Mr. Yates in the act of 
using his gold putter. Within a fortnight 
untold thousands would be staring at him 
on the screen. 

Back in Merlin the flashed view of 
Huddy Yates wielding a putter of solid 
gold was received with wild applause. The 
chamber of commerce sent him this mes- 
sage: “Good for you, Huddy. Dazzle’em, 
but don’t forget to come back to Merlin, 
the best bet on the map.” 

There were local reactions too. The golf 
champ volunteered to give Mr. Yates some 
valuable putting pointers. Judge Landis 
asked to try the aureate club. The Chicago 
sex novelist begged an introduction and 
led up to Mr. Yates a bevy of flappers, each 
of whom was allowed to handle the gold 
putter. The Fifth Avenue man milliner 
was also presented and promptly gave a 
dinner party for Mr. and Miss Yates, at 
which function were present the Hungarian 
count and his bride as well as other avail- 
able notables. The dinner favors for the 
ladies were miniature gold putters in the 
shape of lingerie pins. 

In short, Hudson T. Yates no longer 
formed part of the background. He had 
been pushed to the center of the stage. The 
spotlight followed him, glistened on his gold 
putter. He had, so far as Boca Mira was 
concerned, taken his place in the sun, and, 
if the whole truth must be told, he was 
basking in it, he was eating it up. He had 
subscribed for a clipping service, was keep- 
ing a scrapbook. 

“You must come down here every winter, 
dad,”’ Agnes told him. ‘ People are so nice 
to you here. I think Mr. Hicks has done 
wonders.” 

“Eh?” Mr. Yates stared for a moment at 
his daughter. “‘Hicks? Oh, yes, he was 
rather helpful at first, before I started— 
er—to develop my own personality. En- 
tertaining young fellow too.” 

“Yes, he is,”’ agreed Agnes. “‘And so 
sensible. We've had so many good long 
talks on our rides together.” 

“Huh!” Mr. Yates puckered the left 
side of his mouth oddly. Perhaps he was 
recalling that Aggie was thirty-two. Then 
he added, “‘ He’s getting through next week, 
you know. I suppose he’ll be going back to 
New York to look up another job.” 

“I think not, dad. I believe he has some- 
thing to say to you about—about coming 
to Merlin with us.” 

And Mr. Yates noted that a blush was 
rather becoming to his daughter. 

“Well, well! So that’s the case, eh? 
First he dramatizes me, then himself. All 
right, Aggie. We’ll see what happens when 
he starts dramatizing you.” 

Agnes Yates smiled at her father—a fond 
happy smile. ‘‘ Anyway, daddy, I hope he 
doesn’t make me strut about with a gold 
putter.” 
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WHEEL COMPANY 


Here are the wheels of destiny ... 


HEY are steel—because, of all things, the 
wheels of a car ought to be strong. They 
carry the load and take the bumps. When a wheel 
is smashed, the accident is likely to be a disaster. 


So Budd-Michelin Wheels are steel—for safety. 


Steel makes possible a wheel of new design— 
an exclusive convex form that permits the placing 
of brakes and king pins within the wheel, for 
better braking and easier steering. 


Steel makes possible a demountable wheel, 
in place of the demountable rim. When a tire 
goes flat, the wheel is removed by unscrewing the 


self-locking nuts at the hub. A fifth wheel, carry- 
ing the spare tire, is slipped in its place. A three- 
minute job! 


This arrangement saves tires! The rim is a part 
of the wheel, permanently attached, perfectly 
aligned—so the tire always runs true. And the 
steel disc radiates the destructive friction-heat 
from the tire, cooling it—adding to its life. 


The extra wheel dresses up the rear of the car. 
It is useful as an additional bumper, saving the 
body from knocks. And it’s always ready for an 
emergency. 


With Budd-Michelin, you see wheels instead of 
unsightly brakes . . . Yuuseeclean, stream-lined, 
beautiful wheels, that harmonize with the stream- 
lines of the car. Your brakes are better pro- 
tected by these wheels, from mud and water 
and dust. 


New safety ... new convenience... new 
beauty—these are the three great contributions 
of Budd-Michelin to the automobile. These are 
reasons why you will want your next car on Budd- 
Michelin Wheels. 


Here are the wheels of destiny! 


| Detroit... BUDD WHEEL COMPANY .. . Philadelphia 
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There is a magic spell 
in the long, sweet days spent pure 
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on this sunny shore at 


CorAL GABLES 7 
«Miami, Florida | 
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To mMreT the insistent demand of thousands 
of patrons, the Miami-Biltmore Hotel and 
Miami-Biltmore Country Club will remain 
open throughout the entire year. A remark- 





able winter season has drawn to this magnifi- 
cent hotel many of the most prominent figures 
of American society and sport who have de- 
termined to make the Miami-Biltmore their 
permanent Southern headquarters. 

For a stay in Coral Gables, the most cele- 
brated resort of the only American tropics, is 
a never-ending round of recreation, an in- 
exhaustible source of delight. Here youth 
finds a new lite opening . . . finds among 
the flowers and the golden sunlight a fitting 
background for its dreams. 

Middie age, whose paths may have led 
through dull, gray shadows, finds here warmth 
and cheerfulness . . . the joys and beauty of 
summer blended with winter’s splendid gaie- 
ties. And older people, who have fought their 
fight, attained their ambition, and given their 
best years to work, find in the soft air a new 
life thrilling through their pulses . . . find 
that in the brilliant noontide listless bodies 
regain their youthful vigor . . . that here 
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Coral Gables offers every opportunity for en- 
joyment. Brilliant society functions alternate 


i 


with every diversion and pleasure. Three sporty 
golf courses and many tennis courts invite 
those inclined to games. The Venetian Pool 
temptsswimmers. A marvelous beach of unique 
tropical beauty lures merry crowds to moon- 
light bathing. All year round beautiful drives, 
dancing, flying, racing fill each day to over- 
flowing. That is why more than two thousand 
families from every part of the country now 
prefer Coral Gables to any place in the world. 








Coral Gables Hotels Association is quoting special rates for 
vacations to any of the Coral Gables hotels. 


CORAL GABLES HOTELS CORPORATION 
(MIAMI-BILTMORE MANAGEMENT) 


CORAL GABLES, FLORIDA, THE MIAMI RIVIERA 
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Gathering Rubber Latex 


The United States Rubber Company 
owns and operates the largest produc- 
ing rubber plantation in the world. 
The company's properties in Sumatra 
and Malaya comprise 136,000 acres 
with over 7,000,000 trees and give 
employment to 20,000 people. 


A group of factory buildings on the United States Rubber Com- 
panys plantation at Kisaran, Sumatra, including four Sprayed Rub- 

r Producing Unite, More of these plants for producing Sprayed 
Rubber are being built throughout the Far East by the United States 
Rubber Company. 


Answering some Questions about 


the New “Sprayed Rubber” 


Q— What is Sprayed Rubber? Q—Is it used in building U. S. Tires? 

A—lIt is am entirely new form of crude 
rubber produced from rubber latex 
without the use of smoke orchemicals. 
It bids fair to supplant the older types 
of rubber to a very large extent. 


A—Yes. Millions of pounds of it were 
used in 1925, and more and more will 
be used all the time as new plants for 
wroducing it are completed by the 

’ . Inited States Rubber Ganpeny in the 

Q— Who produces it? Far East. 

A— The United States Rubber Company. 


Q— Where? Q—Does the United States Rubber 

A— At its rubber plantations in Sumatra Company make Sprayed Rubber only 
and on the Malay Peninsula, by means from rubber latex from its own 
of a special patented process, discov- plantations? 


ered by its technical staff and by 


means of special a apparatus A pana Be Phang | ony co aahereny on 
j 1S  Com- 
meg Bald i Canes Soe to rubber derived from latex by a0 old 


: : methods. Therefore.it is locating fac- 

Q-— What are its advantages? tory units for producing Sprayed Rub- 

A— Being produced without the use of her in various rubber producing areas 
smoke or chemicals, it is cleaver, in the Far East, thus supplementing 
more uniform in texture and has a the supply made from the latex from 
higher tensile strength. its own trees. 


United States @ Rubber Company 


Trade Mark 





UNITED STATES 


ROYAL CORD 


BALLOON 
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STATE AGAINST ADAMS 


“T’m only asking if that man out there is 
Mr. Gorman. You got him out of the tele- 
phone, didn’t you? I think he ought to be 
put under surveillance.” 

“Come in, Cluney,” called Mrs. Karger- 
Kelley. ‘Come right in. Somebody took 
my necklace, and we’re going to ask every- 
body. Mr. Adams here says he found you 
in a closet. Is that so?” 

“In a way, madam,” said Cluney, bend- 
ing and smiling. “I was in the clothes 
closet attending to my work, but I wasn’t 
found there, so tospeak. I don’t appreciate 
the expression, madam, if you'll pardon me. 
I am not in the habit of being found in 
closets. I don’t wish for any controversy 
with Mr. Adams, but I am compelled to say 
that of the two of us it wasn’t I who was 
found. I’m sorry, Mr, Adams.” 

“‘What do you mean, Cluney?” 

“T was in the clothes closet, madam, and 
the door was shut. I heard somebody mov- 
ing about in the room, and I opened the 
door sharply, knowing that Mr. Karger- 
Kelley and you were on the lawn outside. 
You will remember, madam, that you 
spoke to me last week and asked me if I had 
observed any of the maids making free 
with your cosmetics. Here, thought I, is 
one of them at it. But it was Mr. Adams, 
madam, and very startled he was. I re- 
marked it to him, apologizing, but won- 
dering a bit privately. He was standing 
there by the bureau, and I had a glance at 
him over my shoulder as I stepped back 
into the clothes closet; no harm to look 
where no harm is done, thought I. I saw 
him pick up the necklace. He had turned 
his back to me, but I caught the flash in his 
hand in the mirror.” 

“‘Did you see him put it in the drawer?” 

“TI did not, madam. I’m sorry, Mr. 
Adams, but I’ve been asked. I do not say 
he did not put it in the drawer; only that 
I did not see him. Pardon the liberty, 
madam, but does Mr. Adams say that I 
took the necklace?” 

“He says you didn’t,” said Mr. Pease 
shortly. ‘‘ But he as much as hints that you 
were after it. Come, Adams, you'd better 
do the necessary thing here.” 

“And what is that?” said Harry, walk- 
ing up to him. 

“I’m not stating,” said Mr. Pease, giv- 
ing ground. “But you'll either do it or 
explain how that necklace got out of that 
drawer, or we'll do the next thing.” 

“What’ll you do?” demanded Harry, 
pursuing him. 

“Don’t shout,” said Mr. Pease. “I can 
hear you. Now don’t take that tone with 
us, young fellow. I’m going to have in the 
police, and I want you to stay right here.” 

‘“Why, Pease, you're not accusing Harry, 
are you?” said Mr. Karger-Kelley, putting 
a hand on his secretary’s shoulder. ‘“‘Be- 
cause if you are, you’re wrong, you know. 
I'll go bail for Harry Adams that he didn’t 
do it. No, I won’t keep still, my angel. 
Somebody took it, that’s sure, but I’ll go 
bail for Adams. I object to suci language, 
Pease, upon my word.” 

“But you'll want your ten thousand fast 
enough if we don’t get you the necklace,” 
said Mr. Pease. “‘This is out of my prov- 
ince, but I propose to protect the company. 
May I use the telephone there, Mrs. Karger- 
Kelley? 

“Hello—hello—let me have Greenwich 
555. Hello— Police Headquarters? I’m call- 
ing from Number — Stanwix Drive 4 


a 


N BROADWAY near Long AcreSquare, 

in the middle of New York’s electric 
belt, is the jewelry store of Rosefield Broth- 
ers—Irving and Chester. Bargains may be 
had there if the buyer knows a diamond 
from a white sapphire and is willing to 
wrangle and shout down opposition and put 
up with abuse as he nears the right price. 
Rosefield Brothers doa profitable trade in 
Christmasgoodsafter New Year’s, buying the 
gifts of stage-door johnnies at 60 per cent off. 
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They buy stolen goods once in a while, 
but they can’t avoid that. The establish- 
ment is not ostensibly a pawnshop, but 
a Broadwayite can get an accommoda- 
tion there if compelled to choose between 
wearing a thousand-dollar gem and sleeping 
in Bryant Park. 

The brothers are stout, pale, bald-headed 
men, pleasant spoken when the buyer is 
not too hard to sell, and are reputed locally 
to be worth a lot of money. 

Irving was selling a diamond solitaire— 
two carats light—to a hard customer this 
morning. He said, bending his neck to look 
into the buyer’s inflexible face as the two 
men stood opposed across the glass counter, 
“You told me you was on the nut, didn’t 
you? And I showed you my books, didn’t 
I, where I paid six hundred for that ring? 
You can have it for six-eighty, and when I 
can’t make eighty bucks on a stone like 
that ——-”’ He made a sweeping gesture to 
indicate that the shades and the showcases 
and he and Chester would fall in unison. 
Then he called across to Chester, who was 
selling a sterling-silver cocktail shaker be- 
hind the other showcase, “‘ It’s the same one 
all right, all right.” 

“They got to show me,” said Chester, 
upending the cocktail shaker to exhibit the 
hallmark. 

“Five-fifty is my top,” said Irving’s 
customer. 

“Gimme it,”’ said Irving, snatching the 
ringaway. ‘ Listen, mister, we got no cheap 
trade here. When I show you my books? 
Listen, I wouldn’t barter with you. We 
don’t barter here. I tell you what I'll do— 
six-thirty takes the ring this minute or you 
can leave it right in the store. If you was 
my own father, I wouldn’t shave another 
dime.” 

Then to Chester, “Can’t you read?” 

“Am I looking for trouble?’’ countered 
Chester, wrapping up the cocktail shaker. 

‘Where you going?”’ called Irving to his 
customer, who was walking slowly through 
the doorway. ‘Down to Allen Street to 
spend your money? Go ahead—that’s 
where you belong. I bet you haven’t got 
six hundred dollars to your name.” 

“And I don’t got to—to buy such a 
ring,” said the customer, turning. 

“Come over here, will you? Don’t be 
walking up and down the store like as if 
you was paying the rent. Listen, I wouldn't 
barter with you. I’m going to tell you 
once more what the price is, and if you 
don’t like it, please don’t hang around here 
and give our store a poor look. The price is 
five-seventy-five, and may I never see my 
wife and children ——”’ 

“The price is five-fifty-two—and a half,” 
said the customer. 

“Oh, take it—take it,” moaned Irving 
disgustedly. ‘‘My time is worth more 
money than talking to a cheap skate. Take 
it away with you, and don’t be coming in 
here no more and making people think 
we're keeping a Salvation Army shelter. 
Five-fifty-two and a half right. You got 
a fine piece of goods there, brother. Now 
how about a nice pin to go with that? This 
time you'll jump at it, because I can let 
you have it right. No? Well, come in to 
see us again.” 

Irving followed the customer to the door, 
shook hands with him gratulatingly and 
slapped him on the back; which magnani- 
mous conduct made the customer low- 
spirited, but not because he felt he had 
driven too hard a bargain. Irving looked the 
door behind him and pulled down the shade. 

He went to the firm’s enormous safe, 
opened it and took out an envelope. He 
spilled from the envelope onto a square of 
velvet a diamond necklace with a pendent 
cross, 

“Give a look, will you?” he invited, 
pulling a folded newspaper from his pocket 
and beginning to read: 


“The necklace consists of a string of 
sixty-four small diamonds of a half carat 


each, set in platinum, and ending in a cross 
made of nine large diamonds and a central 
emerald. The diamonds in the cross are 
one and one-half carats each, fine water, 
and square in shape. The emerald is two 
and one-half carats, oblong, trap cut, of 
fine color. The cross is white gold ——” 


“Do you see?” 

“Am I blind?” said Chester. ‘Where's 
the ticket? Huh, five thousand dollars. 
Well, we want our money back, or the goods 
don’t leave the store.” 

“No, sir,”’ said his brother. “If those 
goods are bent they don’t stay here. We 
don’t want nothing to do with bent goods; 
it ain’t business. But our money we should 
have back, or we send that sucker to Sing 
Sing. You remember he comes in here and 
says it’s his mother’s cross, so he can’t sell 
it? Might I would have give seven or 
seven-five for it, but he shows his mother’s 
picture in his watch and wouldn't do busi- 
ness, and he crooked it after all.” 

“If we get our money back what do we 
care?” said Chester. ‘“‘Ain’t they got 
enough loafers of policemen in this town 
without we should leave the business and 
run after crooks?” 

“‘But how do we get the money back yet? 
Aha, this is the question. Listen, I’m go- 
ing right down to the lawyer and tell him: 
Money in the hand, or I would go to the 
district attorney. They pinched the crook 
somewheres up in Westchester or Connecti- 
cut.” 

“He is in jail yet?” 

“Who ever heard of a crook being kept in 
jail? The lawyer gets him out on bail so he 
can go around and hold people up for money 
to pay the lawyer. Never mind, he got bail 
up, ain’t he? If we got to holler for our 
money, somebody shall holler with us.” 

“Who's the lawyer?” 

“Little Amby.” 

“Ah, with him you could talk business, 
Irving. There is a business man. Well, go 
ahead. Go right down. What are you 
standing here for?” 

“Don’t crowd. I’m thinking. Should I 
take the necklace with?” 

“To Little Amby’s office? Simple in the 
head you are getting, Irving. With all 
those crooks down there? Listen, leave 
your watch and your cuff buttons home 
too.” 

“IT don’t guess I'll take it, Chester,’’ said 
Irving, restoring Mrs. Karger-Kelley’s 
twenty-five-thousand-dollar ornament to 
the safe. He put on his straw hat and 
jacket, pulled up the shade, opened the 
door for business again, and went out. He 
took the Subway to Times Square, crossed 
by the shuttle to the Grand Central, and 
transferred to the Lexington Avenue line, 
which carried him to Worth Street. He 
walked east to Centre Street, and was soon 
outlining his business to Little Amby’s 
hulking door man. 

The shabby little brick house whose 
dark stair he was now permitted to climb 
had a peculiar and sinister celebrity. In it 
were the offices of Counselor Ambrose 
Hinkle—the famous Little Amby —the dex- 
terous and cunning little shyster who was 
at that time the leader of New York's 
criminal bar. 

Little Amby is gone now, and the wind 
and weather of the years since have rubbed 
his name from the sign up there on the 
cornice of the little house, and no one of his 
consummate bent for trickery has risen in 
his place. Lawyers can be heard to say 
that none such can rise, that Little Amby 
and his devices are as obsolete as—as, for 
instance, our system of admitting to bail 
or our rules of evidence. But the condi- 
tions that permitted his activities are as 
modern as our parole boards, our indeter- 
minate sentences and our certificates of rea- 
sonable doubt. Like causes produce like 
results, and conditions are not essentially 
changed since the days when Little Amby 
and his den of thieves on Centre Street | 
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Drink 
Iced Tea 


TAQ 
TEA 
BALL 


In quality, economy and convenience, Tao 
Tea is supreme. Blended from tasty bud 
leaves off the plants of the finest gardens of 
Ceylon, India and Java. There is no sirnpler, 
more uniform or more sanitary method of 
making iced tea than the Tao Tca Ball Way. 


in 3 to 4 hours the tea will 
be ready to serve 


i 


Add « dash of lemon, pow 
dered sugar, and & chip of 
joe to frost it 


Drop in one ball for each 
our cups of water 


Put on lid and let teapot And you will have the most 
stand (not in ice-box) deliclous iced tea you ever 
tasteu 


No Boiuinc WATER ! 


TAO TEA COMPANY, Inc. 
103 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Stop Wasting Tea 


USE 


TAO TEA BALLS 
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Dress Oxford that looks 
black but feels light. Light 
summer-weight patent 


TUX 


weight sole, 
leather make it look light and feel light 
Skill makes it keep its shape and style 


Black enough for formal wear — 
light enough for the informal mind 


HEN you must wear dress 

shoes in the summer, choose 
Walk-Over summer-weights. 
They are as black as formal cus- 
tom requires, yet light enough 
for the most informally minded 
man to enjoy himself, 

You can forget three things 
about your shoes when you 
choose Walk-Overs. They are 
style, comfort and fit. Style is built 
into Walk-Overs by men who 
set shoe style. Comfort is built 
into them by fit—in feathery light 
shoes that really fic your foot. 

You may think that your shoes 
fit when you select the right size 


Next time you have your 
shoes off, notice the 
shape of the back of 
your hee le & wide at 
the bottom, narrow at 
the top~—and thac's 
why the Walk-Over 
pear shaped heel is made 
* shown im the du 
grams below 


Walk-Over Shoes 


for men and women 
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and width. Walk-Overs go fur- 
ther than size and width, They 
are made on special lasts to fit 
actual feet. If your foot is shorter 
from heel to ball, longer from 
heel to ball, narrower in the heel 
than the average man’s foot, still 
you will find Walk-Overs to fit 
you in roomy comfort. 

Roomy and comfortable as 
Walk-Overs are, yet they will not 
gape at the top or rub at the heel. 
That is because of the exclusive 
Walk-Over pear-shaped heel. 

Make sure of the Walk-Over 
trademarksin your shoes, and you 
will get the style and fitted com- 
fort that you ought to have. 

Write for the free Walk-Over 
style book. 


Geo. E. Keith Company 
Campello, Brockton, Mass., U.S. A. 


The diagram at the extreme left shows, in black 

the sbace left by ordinary shoe heels. No wonder 
shoes gape. See, at the right, how the exclusive 
Walk-Over pear-shaped heel fits 


this trademark 
Yate Cree 


on every shoe 
© 1926, G. BK. Co 


Look for 


| seemed as enduring and immutable features 

| of the legal landscape as the him-and-it- 

| surviving Tombs prison across from his 
windows. 

Asingle gaslight that whistled and burned 
blue when the lawless fancy seized it 
guided Irving’s steps. A half dozen men 
were lounging on the stairs, puffing ciga- 
rettes, exchanging grumbled snatches of 
talk; the shadows were so deep that the 
faces of the men were lit up when they in- 
haled deeply. One man laughed; while his 
mouth was wide open the trained cigarette 
clung like a leech to his lower lip. Several 
of these men were waiting to see the coun- 
selor or his managing clerk, Cohen; the 
others were just waiting around for any 
break. 

When Irving emerged into the outer 
office above, a curt gesture from Cohen and 
a peremptory “Well, sir?” brought him to 
the managing clerk’s desk. Cohen ques- 
tioned him abruptly and with an air of 
unbelief. 

Politeness was saved for very special 
occasions in the little house on Centre 
Street. The atmosphere of the house was 
that of the underworld, and politeness is 
undeniably a trait of the confidence man 
and the panhandler. 

“Mr. Hinkle will see you,” said Cohen. 
“Sit down over there.”” He snapped his 
fingers. ‘‘Over there, I said.” 

Little Amby was in conference in his 
private room at the end of a passage. He 
had a client with him, a golden-haired and 
comely young woman, in whom the most 
cursory inspection would have discovered 
Miss Alys Perrin, the interior decorator of 
Greenwich. 

Little Amby stretched forth a jeweled 
hand and struck a match on a bronze 
statuette that was his paper weight; his 
large black eyes were velvety in his triangu- 
lar face. 

“Don’t fret now,” he said. “I told you 
we'd turn him out, didn’t I? That’s good 
enough, isn’t it?” 

“But the evidence is so strong against 
him,” she murmured. 

“What evidence?” said Little Amby, dis- 
playing a set of unblemished teeth. “We 
haven't even decided on the defense yet, so 
we have no notion as to what the evidence 
will be.” 

“But we can’t change the facts, Mr. 
Hinkle,” said Miss Perrin. “At least I’m 
sure that Harry—-Mr. Adams—wouldn’t 
think of testifying to anything that wasn’t 
so.” 

“Cohen went up and saw him,” said Lit- 
tle Amby with a trace of brusqueness, ‘‘and 
tells me he’s a bit hard to handle. If you 
see Adams, Miss Perrin, you tell him that 
we expect him to do his duty —do what he’s 
told, and let us think for him. He seems to 
have the usual lay notion of the law, and 
his ignorance will make trouble. 

“The law, Miss Perrin, has nothing to do 
with morality, and I'll show you that very 
easily. Suppose, for instance, a poor in- 
offensive cripple without arms or legs—a 
poor fellow selling pencils to keep alive, 
and not able or willing to hurt a fly—should 
do a job as lookout for a burglar, getting a 
five-dollar bill for it. Let’s suppose he 
makes the burglar swear not to hurt any- 
body. And the burglar goes in and kills 
the householder, and runs off. They come 
out and grab the lookout. 

“They'll give him the chair for murder in 
the first degree. Positively, they will—al- 
though he’s mentally, morally and physi- 
cally unable to kill anybody. Would you 
consider that man a murderer? Certainly 
not. But if he tells the truth he’ll go to the 
chair. What must he do to get justice? He 
must swear to another story than the truth. 
Would I advise him to do that? Like a 
shot. I'd make the story! 

“Suppose, on the other hand, that a most 
wicked ruffian goes about deliberately to 
murder someone. Falls on his man and 
beats him up atrociously and does his 
earnest best to kill him, but doesn’t quite 
succeed. Is he a murderer in his heart? 
Absolutely. But will he get the chair? 
Of course not. We may ask Adams to 
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testify to a legal fiction in the interest of 
justice. If you see him, speak to him.” 

‘But he says that your man Cohen came 
to him and accused him of stealing the neck- 
lace, and wanted him to give it up to you!” 

Little Amby drew on his cigarette and 
held silent. 

“Mr. Hinkle,” said Miss Perrin, shifting 
in her chair, ‘‘I must say this: You do be- 
lieve that Harry Adams is innocent, don’t 
you?” 

“I shall answer you,” said Little Amby 
slowly, “by saying that if Adams were 
guilty it would be easier to get him ac- 
quitted. An innocent man has only one 
string to his bow, one story to tell, and the 
district attorney knows it in advance. And 
he has nothing to bargain with. Tell 
Adams to weigh that. Meanwhile, we pro- 
ceed on the hypothesis that he is innocent. 

“‘Cluney’s testimony is going to be trou- 
blesome. It was his story before the grand 
jury that brought the indictment.” 

“Why, it was thesneaky way that Cluney 
went into the room that made poor Harry 
investigate and get into this terrible mess!’’ 

Little Amby nodded. ‘‘That’s our story 
so far. But Cluney says that he heard 
Bertha coming upstairs to ready the room, 
and that he jumped in there quickly to 
catch her red-handed, or red-mouthed, let 
us say, using Mrs. Karger-Kelley’s paints. 
We're doing our best to get something to 
hang on Cluney and impeach his evidence. 
You told me that Mrs. Karger-Kelley got 
him from a Sir Rayborn Bedell who was 
stopping at the Reitz-Carolton, and that 
Sir Rayborn gave him an enthusiastic rec- 
ommendation.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Karger-Kelley said she was 
very careful to inquire into his references, 
and had quite a talk with Sir Rayborn from 
Greenwich.” 

“From Greenwich?” 

“Yes, she called up the Reitz-Carolton.” 

“That should be good enough, if Sir 
Rayborn is himself a square shooter. By 
the way, there’s a man waiting outside to 
tell me something about Cluney. I’ll have 
him in while you're here.” 

He spoke into his desk telephone. The 
door opened almost immediately and a 
smartly dressed man—young, swarthy, 
athletic-—entered swiftly and quietly. 

“Got anything for me, Saracena?”’ asked 
Little Amby. “Yes, it’s all right. Talk 
ahead.” 

“IT went to see Sir Rayborn Bedell at the 
Reitz,” said Saracena. ‘But he’s pulled 
out. Said he was going to Chi. I got Chi 
and asked Rock to get Sir Rayborn and 
buzz him about Cluney, but the report is 
no such party ever came to Chi. He disap- 
peared with stepping out of the Reitz.” 

*That’s Sir Rayborn,” said Little Amby. 
“Did you get a line on Cluney outside of 
that?” 

“Not a rumble, counselor. Well, that 
means something itself, don’t it? When 
there’s no trace of a man’s record it’s a 
cinch he’s got one. I thought I picked up his 
trail down in Sixth Avenue in one of those 
swell agencies, but it wasn’t him.” 

“‘ And that’sall you got totell me? You’re 
some detective, Saracena.”’ 

“That’s what: they all say, counselor. 
I’m just reporting, understand me?” 

“Oh, nonsense. You mean to tell me 
you can’t follow an English nobleman 
through this country? Why, I bet he makes 
more noise going along than a St. Patrick’s 
Day parade. I hope you got a description 
of him. Or did you?” 

“Everything but finger prints, coun- 
selor, and I’ll get those for you if you want 
them. He’s a middle-sized man of forty- 
five or fifty, rather poor, though he drinks 
considerable ale and porter; he’s wall-eyed; 
he’s got a very aristocratic manner, like a 
high-class waiter, and he speaks like an 
Englishman, or a man from Fall River or 
Providence. ‘Fuhst’ and ‘thuhd’ and ‘hahf 
and hahf,’ counselor. He wears short side- 
boards, and “4 

“What’s‘ wall-eyed’?’’ asked Miss Perrin. 

“With a whity eye, miss.” 

“How queer!” said Miss Perrin. 

(Continued on Page 108) 
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(Continued from Page 106) 

Little Amby looked at her attentively, 
holding her gaze, and then shook his head 
slightly. “Very well, Saracena,” he said. 
“Let us hear from you.” 

When the investigator had gone out he 
eaid to Miss Perrin, ““ What was it?” 

“Why, he was describing Cluney!” 

“Impossible. But wait-I think I see it. 
So that’s why Sir Rayborn gave his man so 
good a reference, and why Cluney applied 
for a position at sume distance from New 
York. Cluney and Sir Rayborn are one 
and the same man, eh? The fellow regis- 
tered at a fashionable New York hotel in 
the character of a distinguished visitor from 
abroad, and then applied for employment, 
giving the fictitious Sir Rayborn as a refer- 
ence, Sir Rayborn’s disappearance after 
Chuney had landed a job would not excite 
remark. Geod enough, Miss Perrin.” 

Tne buzzer sounded. He swung his tele- 
phone to him, Cohen spoke through it: 
“A Mr. Irving Rosefield wants to see you 
about that Adams case.”’ 

“Do I want to see him?” 

“ Absolutely.” 

“Send him in next.” 

He bowed Miss Perrin out. She passed 
the jeweler and money lender from the 
Great White Way. 


mm 


T THAT time, being in 1916, there was 

a general European war going on. This 

war had p-omised to beshort. But in 1916, 

when the government of a participating 

nation offered openly to wind up the war, 

though on terms favoring itself, most neu- 

tral business men, attributing their own 

dispassionate horse sense to the partici- 
panta, thought it was all over. 

The offer caused a panic on the New 
York Stock Exchange. Down went the 
munition shares; all sympathetic issues 
tumbled down. Put it seems that where 
there is a sale there is a purchase; some- 
body bought in. It is fair to divide that 
somebody into men wise as serpents and 
men of such innocence as to take stock in 
the utterances of frightened politicians; 
following the peace offer, such utterances 
poisoned the air, their burden being “Our 
own terms, or war to the knockout!" And 
the war did not fail that time, history says. 
The munition stocks reaponded gloriously. 

Three weeks after the visit of Mr. Irving 
Rosefield to the hcuse on Centre Street, 
Little Amby, sitting in his office with the 
newspaper open on his mahogany desk, 
called up Mr. Saracena, saying to that 
maker of epecial investigations: “Did you 
say he put that money in Flying Torpede 
shares? Be sure about it now. That stock 
wert up forty points yesterday, and he 
must have cleaned up. You're sure about 
it? Very weil.” 

He then called up Greenwich, Connecti- 
cut-~ which is one of New York’s residential 
suburbs—and got the house on Stanwix 
Drive, Mrs. Karger-Kelley coming to the 
telephone by special request. 

“This is Harry Adams’ lawyer,” he said. 
“Ambrose Hinkle, yes—speaking from 
New York. Mrs. Karger-Kelley, I'd like to 
see the rooms from which the necklace 
disappeared. Would that be objection- 
able? 1 am preparing Adams’ defense, and 
it would be only in the interests of justice 
to let me look the scene over. If I be- 
came convinced that Adams was guilty I 
should retire from the case unless he made 
full restitution. May I see the rooms to- 
day, if it is not too much trouble? Three 
o'clock? [shall be precise. Thank you.” 

After his accustomed leisurely and ample 
lunch in Lavelle’s on Broadway, he walked 
back to Centre Street, puffing a dollar 
cigar. He entered his closed car, which 
waited usually before O’Reilly’s Prospect 
House on the corner. Tug Gaffney lurched 
out of C’Reilly’s, wiping his mouth after 
engulfing the mass of corned beef and cab- 
bage and soggy potatoes that was O’ Reilly's 
ten-cent business men’s lunch—free soup 
with purchases of beer. Tug was the big- 
handed and hard-hearted warder of Little 
Amby’s street door. Cubans with smuggled 
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cigars would wander in there this afternoon, 
beggars would sidle in, and trampish men 
looking for a chance to be officious and 
helpful and to steal something, for Tug 
would be out with the boss. Little Amby 
was physically timorous, and brought his 
human mastiff with him when he had the 
least apprehension of bodily peril. 

Tug drove the car. He piloted it to 
Broadway, and northward on that thor- 
oughfare to Long Acre Square and the es- 
tablishment of Rosefield Brothers. Irving 
Rosefield was picked up there by prear- 
rangement. The car rolled rapidly up 
Broadway, and across to the Boston Post 
Road, andsothrough suburban Westchester 
to the state line. 

“You have the necklace with you, haven’t 
you?” asked Little Amby. “Good. And 
our friend Swayne didn’t drop in to try to 
redeem it, did he? Never mind—we’ll 
drive him in today.” 

The car turned to the right and entered 
Greenwich Avenue, stepping before a new 
office building wherein were the Fairfield 
County quarters of the Great Eastern In- 
surance Company. Mr. Pease, the Fair- 
field County representative, came down to 
them shortly and got in, whereupon the car 
returned to the Post Road and traveled the 
half mile to Stanwix Drive. 

“Nice out here, eh, Rosefield?” said 
Little Amby, lighting a fresh cigar to medi- 
cate the raw country air. 

“For people what can’t afford to live in 
New York,” said the money lender, glanc- 
ing about with patronizing admiration, 
“this is allright. I bet there are high-class 
people living in these country places, if 
you could find them.” 

“These people would rather live out here. 
They'll tell you so.” 

“Yes, but who believes it?” said the 
money lender with good-natured contempt. 
“That people would say such a silly thing 
just goes to show how narrow-minded they 
get, living away out here in the empty lots. 
I bet we are over twenty miles from Forty- 
second Street this minute. I've been so far 
away from the United States only once be- 
fore in eighteen years. They'd rather, hey? 
Well, they got to have their alibi when their 
friends come out, hey?” 

The ear swung into the private park sur- 
rounding the Karger-Kelleys’ modernized 
Colonial mansion. It paused at the door, 
permitting Little Amby to alight, and then 
continued on toward the garage and stables. 

Cluney opened the door and ushered the 
New York lawyer into the modernized liv- 
ing room; sheeny Oriental rugs covered 
the inlaid parquet that Mrs. Karger-Kelley 
had had put down over the original wide 
boards; a smart gas log and a new front of 
Caen stone in an Italian design had mod- 
ernized the old fireplace. Mrs. Karger- 
Kelley sailed in, and there were greetings. 

“Could I perhaps speak to Mr. Karger- 
Kelley too?” requested Little Amby. “And 
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the man who showed me in—was that the 
Cluney who testified before the grand jury? 
I'd like him to hear what I have to say, too, 
if I may have him. Both Mr. Karger- 
Kelley and Cluney will testify at the trial 
undoubtedly, and I want them to have the 
same story, so far as this interview is con- 
cerned, The more witnesses the better, eh? 
Everything aboveboard and straightfor- 
ward is the only way I handle a case.” 

“T’ve heard of you, Mr. Hinkle, and 
that you’re a very good lawyer,” said Mrs. 
Karger-Kelley. j “Come in here, 
Phil. . . This is my husband, Mr. 
Hinkle. . . . Cluney! . Mr. Hinkle 
wants to see just how it happened, and I 
think we owe it to him, don’t you, Phil? I 
want to say, Mr. Hinkle, that we’re just as 
sorry as you are that this thing happened. 
And you can tell Harry Adams for me that 
it is very mean of him—very mean of him. 
There’s not a doubt in the world that he took 
it, and if he don’t give it up he’ll just have 
to suffer. You don’t blame us, do you, 
Mr. Hinkle?” 

* At the same time, Mr. Hinkle,” added 
Mr. Karger-Kelley, “we don’t want you to 
think that we have any personal ill will 
against Harry, because we haven’t. I al- 
ways liked Harry, and I thought he liked 
me, and I don’t want to make any trouble 
for him. You can tell him from me that it 
is the insurance company that’s making all 
the trouble, and that if there is any fair way 
to get him out ef 

“You can always release the insurance 
company from their liability if you think 
so much of Harry.” 

“Not unless he gives it up,” said Mrs. 
Karger-Kelley, and she compressed her 
red lips. “Fair is fair, Mr. Hinkle. You 
don’t blame me, do you? I think he’s a 
very mean boy—I really do.” 

A telephone bell rang outside the room. 
Cluney glanced toward the doorway, but 
remained standing. 

A maid appeared. “It’s that man Rose- 
field that called up twice already asking 
for Mr. Swayne.” 

“We have the most dreadful service,” 
said Mrs. Karger-Kelley. ‘“That’s three 
times today they gave that man the same 
wrong number.” 

** Rosefield,”’ repeated Little Amby, pon- 
dering the name and glancing from face to 
face—‘*‘ Rosefield. That name is familiar. 
Qh, yes! A man of that name was in my 
office today while I was out to lunch.”’ 

“Perhaps he wants you, Mr. Hinkle,” 
said Mrs. Kerger-Kelley. 

Little Amby sprang up. “Is he on the 
wire yet? Pardon me.” 

**He’s rang off,”’ said the maid. 

“I'm sure he’s a crank now, from his 
calling up here,” said Little Amby. ‘He 
left his name at my office and asked me to 
call a number, and now he’s calling up 
here. Ha-ha! A typical crank. He left 
word with my clerk that he had important 
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information about the stolen diamond 
necklace, I dare say he read something 
about the matter in the paper, and the rest 
is all moonshine. You'd be surprised what 
queer people try ic horn into the limelight 
in criminal cases. It’s common for a fellow 
to come in and confess he committed the 
crime, when he really had nothing to do with 
it. But we always investigate carefully, 
on the chance that they’re not entirely 
foolish. I'll have to call that Rosefield 
the minute I return to the office, if I’m still 
handling the defense.’’ 

“You think you may withdraw from the 
case?”’ interpreted Mrs. Karger-Kelley. 
“I understood you to that effect on the 
wire this morning.” 

“If, after considering the circumstances 
as you'll show them to me, I’m absolutely 
convinced that Adams is guilty, I'll wash 
my hands of him,” said Little Amby hand- 
somely, “But I tell you frankly that that’s 
extremely improbable. On the other hand, 
I might be able to point out circumstances 
to you that would make you doubt Adams’ 
guilt to such an extent that you might pre- 
fer to release the insurance company so far 
as he was concerned. I don’t see just how 
that can be done, but ——~’”’ 

“Not unless I get my necklace back,” 
insisted Mrs. Karger-Kelley inexorably. 
“No, Phil, we’ve been all over that, and 
you needn’t to look at me. If I don’t get 
my necklace I’m going to collect from the 
insurance company, and they can put any- 
body in prison they like. That’s up to 
them, and I won't interfere if I have to lose 
ten thousand dollars. It’s little enough, 
goodness knows.” 

“I think you’re thoroughly justified, 
Mrs. Karger-Kelley,”’ said Little Amby, 
“and I'll deliver your ultimatum to Adams 
the next time I’m in Bridgeport. I'll get up 
his defense meanwhile. I do hope that man 
Rosefield can tell me something. I'll call 
him the minute I get back to my office 
tonight.” 

“We'll give you every fair chance to 
prove Harry Adams’ innocence,”’ said Mrs. 
Karger-Kelley, rising. ‘“‘We don’t want 
him punished unless he’s guilty, and I 
think that’s only fair.” 

She led the way upstairs. 

“This is the study Harry Adams was 
sitting in,” she said, indicating. 

“And could he really see anything 
through that door?’’ asked Little Amby 
doubtfully. ‘I'll step inside there and 
close the door, and you step over to that 
bedroom door and open it as you did that 
day. Open it now!” 

He emerged from the study. “Yes, I 
could see the figure through the curtain,” 
he said. “So far Adams’ story washes. 
But where is Mr. Karger-Kelley?”’ 

“Phil!” 

“Yes, my angel,” said Mr. Karger- 
Kelley, reappearing. ‘‘ You wish us all to 
follow through, Mr. Hinkle? No trouble 
at all, my dear fellow, if it is any assist- 
ance.” 

“It will be,” said Little Amby. “Cluney, 
step into that room as you did on the 
morning Adams found you in the closet.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Cluney rather unwill- 
ingly, but coming forward. “It is not my 
habit to enter rooms so, as Mrs. Karger- 
Kelley can verify, if I may be free to say 
it. And indeed, madam, it has made it 
hard for me with the maids, but I was 
obliged to speak the truth. I heard the 
upstairs girl coming, or so I thought, sir, 
and I whisked into the room to have a sly 
look at her. I felt it was my duty, sir, and 
I hope to know my duty and to do it.” 

“That’s precisely what Sir Rayborn 
Bedell says about you, Cluney,” said Little 
Amby. “The very words he used when I 
saw him yesterday. He said, ‘Cluney is a 
man who knows his duty and does it.’ Go 
on and whisk, Cluney.” 

The valet’s face went blank, and he shot 
a look at Little Amby. He turned from 
him to Mr. Karger-Kelley, opened his 
mouth to speak, thought better of it, and 
stepped quickly through the doorway and 
shut the door behind him. 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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“It must have taken Adams five or ten 
seconds to cross the hall,”’ said Little Amby 
methodically. ‘‘We’'ll let that interval 
elapse, and then we open the door. : 
Hello, Cluney, why aren't you in the 
closet?”’ 

“T can’t see the necessity, sir,” said 
Cluney, pale and watchful. “Pardon me, 
sir, but I prefer to see what goes on here. 
You said that I should.” 

“No harm in that, my boy,” said Little 
Amby easily. ‘We're at the point where 
Adams intervenes. We'll omit his part as 
unproved and come down to that point 
where you all come upstairs with the in- 
surance man, and Adams hands somebody 
the key and tells you that the necklace is in 
the drawer. To whom did he give the key, 
please?” 

“To me, wasn’t it, Phil?” asked Mrs. 
Karger-Kelley uncertainly. 

“No, it was to me,” said Mr. Karger- 
Kelley. ‘And shall I show you exactly 
what I did then, Mr. Hinkle? It may help 
you to visualize, as it were.” 

‘By all means,” said Little Amby. 

“The others were here in the hall,” said 
Mr. Karger-Kelley. ‘I took the key from 
Harry, merely asking him where he had it 
from, walked to the bureau” —suiting the 
action to the word—‘“‘ unlocked the drawer, 
looked inside, felt about inside, and found 
nothing.” 

He held the 
one—up to them. 

“And then you looked through the other 
drawers?” 

“Not I, Mr. Hinkle. I was quite too 
stunned to help. It was so evident that 
someone had made off with the necklace, 
that I ” He shrugged his narrow 
shoulders and moved to replace the drawer. 
It stuck, and he bent down to discover the 
trouble. 

He straightened suddenly, with the 
drawer sill in his hand, and exclaimed dra- 
matically, “‘“By Jove!” 

He went to his knees, plunged his arm 
into the vacancy left by the drawer, and 
brought it out with the necklace that Harry 
Adams had lifted from the bureau that un- 
fortunate morning. 

“Tt was lodged back there,” he said, 
amid a chorus of surprised exclamations. 
‘see just how it happened, and we owe that 
poor boy a profound apology—we do in- 
deed. He must have pulled out the drawer 
and thrown the necklace toward the back, 
in his haste to put it out of Cluney’s sight — 
he seems to have suspected Cluney, very 
unjustly, I dare say. And he threw the 
necklace quite over the back of the drawer, 
and it lodged back there. I’m frank to say, 
Mr. Hinkle, that we owe Harry Adams a 
deep apology.” 

“That’s all you do owe him if the thing 
happened as you say,” said Little Amby. 
“The insurance company may have to set- 
tle on different terms, since they were the 
moving parties in having him arrested and 
jailed. You'll release the insurance com- 
pany now, I’m sure?” 

“At once,” said Mr. Karger-Kelley. 

“They'll then withdraw the complaint,” 
said Littlke Amby. “By the way, Mr. 
Pease of the insurance company is waiting 
out in my car, and he’ll be very much inter- 
ested in all this. Let’s have him in and tell 
him what we discovered.” 

**Callhim, Cluney,’’ acceded Mrs. Karger- 
Kelley. 

“And shall I then return, madam 
asked Cluney. “I have some duties to at- 
tend to if I may.” 

“The slave of duty, as always, Cluney,” 
said Little Amby. ‘You come straight 
back here, understand?” 

“I don’t understand your tone, sir, nor 
fancy it,” said Cluney. 

“‘Come back again, Cluney,” said Mrs. 
Karger-Kelley. 

He went off. 

Pease entered, Cluney following him. 
The insurance man was told what had been 
discovered. 

“T must say, Mr. Hinkle,” he said, turn- 
ing slowly to Little Amby, “that this is a 
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great surprise, but an entirely welcome one. 
It was with regret that I insisted on the ar- 
rest of that young man, and I’m glad to 
find that I made a mistake, even if it means 
some personal embarrassment. May I see 
the necklace?” 

“‘Certainly, Mr. Pease,’’said Mrs. Karger- 
Kelley, handing it to him. 

He held it on his hands, looked with in- 
creasing severity at its stones, and bore it 
to the window. He fitted a lapidary’s lens 
into his eye and stared at the necklace with 
inhuman rigor. He took out the lens and 
turned to survey the company. His round 
face had darkened and his drooping black 
mustache was working up and down. He 
spoke carefully and precisely: 

“We are all at times inclined to be blith- 
ering idiots, none more than I. A sense of 
my inability to discharge my daily tasks 
has oppressed me at times, never more so 
than when you told me you had found the 
necklace in that bureau. It happens that I 
examined that bureau with care, inside and 
out, and yet when you told me the necklace 
was there all the time I said to myself, 
‘Pease, you blind and blithering idiot!’ 

“But my good friends, when you throw 
me a handful of leaded glass, commonly 
called paste, and worth perhaps fifteen dol- 
lars, and say ‘Catch, Pease, here’s a twenty- 
five-thousand-dollar necklace!’ then my 
great trust in my own stupidity fails. Mrs. 
Karger-Kelley, you may do as you please 
about releasing my company, but I assure 
you that I was never guilty of writing a 
ten-thousand-dollar policy on that string of 
glass beads.” 

**Glass?’’ echoed Mrs. Karger-Kelley. 

“That’s enough from you, Pease,” said 
Mr. Karger-Kelley hotly. “I'll be at the 
main office of your company in New York 
with the necklace tomorrow morning. The 
matter may rest at present.”’ 

“Does he say that this is not the real 
necklace?” said Mrs. Karger-Kelley. ‘‘ Let 
me look at it again. . . Oh, Phil, do you 
know what I think? I don’t think this is 
the real necklace either. You remember we 
had a copy of the necklace made? You told 
me that it was fashionable to wear an imi- 
tation if one had the real thing in the bank 
for safety, and that lots of nice people were 
doing it, and then we lost the copy about 
three months ago, remember? Mr. Pease is 
right, Phil. I wonder how this thing came 
to turn up just now!” 

“I think I can guess,”’ said Mr. Pease, 
frowning significantly at Little Amby. 
“Mr. Hinkle asked me to come here with 
him, promising to produce the stolen neck- 
lace. Very thin, Hinkle.” 

“Why, that’s thenecklace that was stolen, 
Pease,” grinned the little lawyer. ‘All the 
glass you saw there was what you stuck in 
your eye. But here comes the man now 
that can settle the argument. Mrs. Karger- 
Kelley, this is Mr. Rosefield.” 

The bulk of Tug Gaffney had filled the 
doorway, giving place to the squat figure 
of the jeweler. 

**How do, lady,” said Irving. Without 
heat or embarrassment, an honest loan 
shark come for his money plus 12 per cent, 
he looked about for his borrower. He 
smiled cheerfully when he saw the shrink- 
ing Mr. Karger-Kelley. 

“‘Good afternoon, gentleman,” he said. 
“And how is Mr. Swayne today?” 

Mr. Karger-Kelley reacted to the recog- 
nition with suddenly revived vigor. He 
doubled his fist, turned, and struck Cluney 
with all his might on the lean angle of the 
jaw. 

His might was not a pugilist’s but it 
knocked down the valet. 

“I’m done with you anyway, you black- 
mailing villain!” cried Mr. Karger-Kelley. 


“And what did he hit that poor Cluney 
for?” said Miss Perrin to Harry Adams. 
“I thought Cluney was a lovely man.” 

They were in an upstairs table-d’héte on 
West Tenth Street, New York. They were 
sitting down to a victory dinner for two. 

“He had been sweating Karger-Kelley 
for hush money, Alys,”’said Harry. ‘He had 
slipped into that room to cop the necklace, 
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and then he saw it was only paste—trust 
him to know. Naturally, he left it there 
for me to burn my fingers on, and then it 
was an easy guess that Karger-Kelley had 
palmed it when he opened the drawer that 
time. See, Alys?” 

“No, but go ahead, and maybe I will, 
Harry. What did Mr. Karger-Kelley take 
it for?” 

“‘ Because the insurance man had come to 
look at it, and he would see it was paste, 
and where would Karger-Kelley be then, 
poor thing? Karger-Kelley had hocked 
the real necklace for five thousand dollars 
to play a hot tip on a Wall Street war baby, 
figuring he would make a winner and take 
the necklace out, and nobody the wiser; 
when what does Mrs. Karger-Kelley do but 
take a notion to increase her insurance, and 
brings in Mr. Pease. See, Alys?” 

His explanation had necessitated putting 
an arm about her and giving her a demon- 
strating hug. 

**A little,” she said. “But go on.” 

“Well, Alys” —putting his other arm about 
her argumentatively—“ Karger-Kelley was 
feeling very flat, when somebody hollered, 
‘Thieves! The necklace is stolen.’ And 


that was news that suited him to a dot. | 
Then I step up like a clever youth and say, | 
But | 
Karger-Kelley is perfectly contented to | 
have that necklace stolen, now that some- | 


‘No, it is in the drawer. Ha-ha!’ 


body gave him the idea, and he opens the 
drawer and palms the necklace. He is very 
sorry to get me in Dutch, but it’s him or 
me, and then it’s my turn to tell one. See, 
Alys?” 

“A little better,”’ she admitted. 
go ahead, Harry.” 

His right hand held her two hands im- 
prisoned, and his left hand was turning her 
chin, 

“Mr. Hinkle gets wise as soon as he 
hears the necklace was hocked two weeks 
before I appeared on the scene, and he puts 
a dick onto Karger-Kelley and finds he’s 
been playing the market. And one morn- 
ing he sees by the papers that Karger- 
Kelley has made a barrel of real dough in 
his own poor ignorant way; so Mr. Hinkle, 
being out for the coin, hurries up to Green- 
wich to get that barrel before Karger-Kelley 
can lose it again. Do you get it, Alys? 

“He has the hock-shop man calling up 
the Karger-Kelleys, and Hinkle tells them 
that he will talk to the hock-shop man 
when he goes back to the office. And 
Karger-Kelley sees his out; he will find 
the necklace again and squash the case 
against me and release the insurance com- 
pany, go down and collect his winnings and 
take the real necklace out of hock, and 
everything will be hunky-dory. The very 
thing! So he goes through his palming 
stunt again and finds the phony necklace. 

“Then it’s Mr. Hinkle’s move; and he 
swings his trumps. He says, ‘Here's your 
chance to take your wife’s necklace out of 
soak, and you can square me and Harry 
Adams by handing over the rest of your 
roll, or we’ll throw you in jail so far you 
will take twenty years to hurry out. Don’t 
try to hold out on us, because we’ ve got the 
figures on your killing to a thin dime.’ He 
says, ‘Far be it from us to compound a 
felony, but we will sign off our civil dam- 
ages.’ 


But 


es. 
“So Mr. Rosefield gets his loan plus 12 
per cent, Mrs. Karger-Kelley gets her neck- 
lace, Karger-Kelley gets fond memories of 
once having a roll to cheer him while his 
wife is tongue-lashing him, and Mr. Hinkle 
and I cut up sixteen thousand dollars. 
Look at the check, Alys!”’ 

But her eyes were closed. Her head 
rested on his shoulder and her face was up- 
turned. For the second time in their 
checkered acquaintance, he saw hef lips 
tremulously rounding. 

A waiter appeared from behind a palm. 
“Sorry, sir,” he said, “but the dinner’s 
held up on account ———”’ 

Harry’s hand waved dismissingly. 
“A holdup?” he said with blissful in- 


difference, “‘Go catch your own robbers, | 
Can't you | 


fellow, and don’t bother me. 
see I’m busy now?” 








Play the 


SILVER 


vert 


Adah 
ote , ee 
HEN you come to the hole 
that always wrecks your 
score, take out a brand new 
Silver King —there’s nothing 
like fighting fire with fire, 
psychology with psychology or 
an inferiority complex with a 
superlative golf ball . . . 


Most golfers find that they get 
15 to 25 yards farther when 
they play this best of all good 
golf balls. 


STILL A DOLLAR 


no raise in the price 


PHILADELPHIA 


Wholesale Golf Distributors 
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Who isn’t lazy— 


about some things? 


IT back and watch yourself pass by 
some evening when you're in a re 
flective mood. 


Check over some of your habits. 


If you're a member in good standing 
of the human race, and honest with 
yourself, you'll have to admit that 
you're careless—lazy—about many of 
the little things of life. Most of us are. 


And these often include the small im- 
portant things. 


Take tooth brushing for example—this 
most important job is often neglected 
by many of us. 


Realizing the truth of this, we set out 
deliberately to formulate a dentifrice 
that would furnish the easiest, quickest 
way to clean teeth. In short, a tooth 


paste for lazy people—and in tooth 
brushing, at least, the word lazy ap 


*The specially prepared cleansing medium 
(according to tests based upon the scale of 
hardness scientists employ in studying 
mineral substances) is much softer than 


I 


tooth enamel. Therefore, it cannot scratch 
or injure the enamel. 


At the same time it is harder than the 


tartar which accumulates and starts pyor- 
rhea and tooth decay. 


plies to practically all of us. 


Listerine Tooth Paste is really very 
easy to use. It works fast. With just a 
minimum of brushing your teeth feel 
clean—and actually are clean. 


You have the job done almost before 
you know it. 


This is on account of the way Listerine 
Tooth Paste is made. It contains a 
remarkable new cleansing ingredient— 
entirely harmless to enamel*—plus the 
antiseptic essential oils that have made 
Listerine famous. 


And how fine your mouth feels after 
this kind of a brushing! Then, besides, 
you know your teeth are really clean— 
and therefore safe from decay——Lambert 


Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, U.S. A. 


P, s.—By the way, Listerine Tooth 
Paste is only 25 cents for the large tube. 


Si alee ee A ed ey. es ae fa ah a oe 


LISTER 


COPYRIGHT 1926, LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO. 
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L iftin g 
LABOR’S 
YOKE 


ROM the building of the Pyramids until 
yesterday, the moving of heavy loads de- 
pended on the brawn of toiling men. Now, for- 





tunately for humanity’s sake, those days are over, 
as the storage battery has made possible a more 
humane and more profitable era. 


Labor-saving industrial trucks and tractors, 
propelled by powerful Exide-Ironclad Batteries, 
carry the heavy burdens in industrial plants and 
railway terminals. Precious time is saved, and 
more precious man-power is released for the 


skilful work of hand and eye. 
Exide Batteries play a varied and vital part in 
the daily life of the nation. They light railroad 
trains and isolated farms, ring fire alarms, propel 
street trucks, mine locomotives and submerged 
submarines, operate switches and drawbridges, 
and supply emergency power for lighting our 
great cities. 
Exide Batteries are made for every purpose by 


ee 
= 


ig | ; 


the largest manufacturers of storage batteries in > 
OR Sn ere i a aP 
THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. . €, 
PHILADELPHIA 
Exide Batteries of Canada. Limited, Toronto ~ 


For your Exide was the Daren storage battery For your Exide Radio Batteries give uniform 
CA R for starting an lighting automobiles. BATTE fe f Ee Gg RAD I O current through a long period of 

Today, more cars leave the factories discharge. There is an Exide of 
equipped with the product of the Exide plant than the right size for every set and a type for every tube. 
with any other battery. Exide Batteries are low in The Exide Radio Power Unit contains an “A” bat- 


first cost, always reliable, and notably long-lived. tery that keeps itself charged from your house current. 
There is an Exide dealer near you. At radio dealers’ and Exide Battery dealers’, 
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carmined lips. Magnificent silver-fox furs 
were flung upon her doll-like shoulders, and 
she twinkled with diamonds and animation. 
She was one of those unfortunate women 
who can never forget what they were like 
twenty years ago. As agirl, Rita had been 
tremendously admired for her vivacity. 
And so her vivacity had increased with the 
years, until now you might have thought 
that Rita was presenting a deliberately 
malicious parody of her own youth. 

“‘Wasn’t my snow picnic divine?” she 
was crying. “I do think I know how to 
give parties! Wasn’t my snow picnic de- 
cidedly the best party this whole winter, 
Constance?” 

“Oh, decidedly!’’ Constance smiled 
gravely at Thorvald Ware. 

He caught her smile like a precious gift, 
and held it on his own lips reverently. 

“It was when Mr. Ware first came to 
stay with us,” Rita explained to Adelaide. 
“‘T wanted him to meet the young crowd 
before he’d time to get horribly bored with 
us—old people.” 

Now it was she who threw a smile, sig- 
nificant and coaxing, at Thorvald Ware. 
He received it courteously. 

“You don’t put yourself in that class, 
Mrs. Dallett?”’ 

She sighed. 

“IT was thirty yesterday.” 

Adelaide and her children exchanged 
glances. Rita Dallett had been married 
four times. Even with quite prompt di- 
vorces, she must be now, let’s see —— 

“It isn’t years that count, though, 
really!” cried Rita. ‘It’s emotion! Ex- 
perience! Don’t you think so, Adelaide?” 

“My own experience has been so lim- 
ited,” Adelaide murmured. 

“T know I look centuries older than I 
really am,” cried Mrs. Dallett vivaciously. 
“I’ve been through such a lot! And I feel 
so intensely! My doctor told me, only the 
other day, my heart is at least ten years 
oider than it ought to be. But Mr. Ware 
is making me look perfectly lovely in my 
portrait. You must come to see it when it’s 
finished, Adelaide.”’ 

“Your portrait?” 
blankiy. 

“Why, yes! I thought of course you 
knew! That’s why Mr. Ware came out to 
Midland.” 

Adelaide stared at the big athletic boy in 
frank amazement. 

** Are you a painter?” she asked, not even 
attempting to conceal her surprise. 

He blushed again. “Yes. Why, yes 
I am.” 

“Don’t be antique, mummie!”’ cried 
Gay. “They don’t wear long hair and 
funny ties any more. Painting’s just as re- 
spectable now as any other business.” 

At that, Thorvald Ware crimsoned more 
darkly than ever. And he gave Gay a look 
that was positively savage. 

“I'm afraid you're right,” he said, in a 
hurt, brusque tone. ‘Sometimes it is—just 
a business.” 

Rita Dallett drew Adelaide aside as soon 
as possible. She was just dying to talk to 
someone. Her small, intense face quivered. 

“‘Isn’t he too—divine!”’ she whispered 
staccato, and squeezed Adelaide’s arm. 
“Blushing like that, and yet so big and 
manly! He’s only twenty-six, and a gen- 
ius—a real genius—and I discovered him. 
No one can say I didn’t, after my portrait. 
Oh, it will kill some of the women in this 
town. Simply kill them!’’ she gloated. 

Then a dreamy look ‘softened her over- 
worked features. 

“Oh, Adelaide!” she sighed. ‘“ Don’t 
you just love his name—Thorvald? Thor, 
the Norse god, you know! I just wish you 
had been at my snow picnic.” 

“Yes, I wish I had been invited,” said 
Adelaide, somewhat grimly. 

“Well, it was only for the younger set,” 
Rita apologized. ‘‘We hadn’t any chap- 
erons. But what I mean is—if you could 
have seen Thor out in the wind and the 
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Adelaide repeated 
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(Continued from Page 5) 


snow. He was just like a viking—I give 
you my word—a glorious, young, blond 
viking!" 
qi 
“ITA DALLETT is having her por- 
trait done again,”’ Adelaide informed 
her husband at the dinner table. 

He looked up quickly, smiling, always 
ready to be amused by Adelaide, whom he 
considered the cleverest and most enter- 
taining of women. Conrad’s hair had 
turned silver, but this only added to the 
distinction of his appearance, even made 
him handsomer. It was most unfair, 
thought Adelaide, gazing fondly at her hus- 
band, that age so often improves men. 
Even the little lines about his blue eyes 
were rather nice. Young men’s faces look 
like retouched photographs, all smooth, and 
meaningless, and eggy. 

“How many portraits of Rita dues this 
make?’’ asked Conrad. 

“Ten, I believe. She'll have to build a 
special gallery.” 

“Oh, but she doesn’t like any of the other 
nine now,” said Gay. “She’s going to give 
them al! away to museums, and only keep 
Thor’s.” 

“Wasn't Rita’s husband before the last a 
painter?’’ mused Conrad. 

“Oh, no, daddy, a singer. But not for 
very long. Simply his memory, now, makes 
her shudder!” said Gay. ‘She told me.” 

Conrad looked helplessly at his laughing 
wife. 

“Really, Adelaide,” he said, “do you 
think it’s quite the thing for Rita Dallett to 
discuss her marriages with Gay?’’ 

“Is it my fault,” asked Adelaide, “‘if 
Rita insists on being one of the younger 
generation, and gives the best parties in 
town, and never invites me?”’ 

“Or anyone over twenty-five,” added 
Constance. “ Rita’s a good sort, but I do 
wish she'd give up being devilish. It’s such 
a bore. At every party’she says something 
about being the chaperon and then gets 
mad if someone else doesn’t say, ‘Well, and 
who's going to chaperon the chaperon?’” 

“Besides, daddy,” said Gay, ‘‘you 
needn’t think Rita’s the only one. Every- 
one tells me things. But not Constance!” 
she added with satisfaction. 

“Thank you, I don’t want them to,” re- 
torted Constance. ‘Women’s confidences 
are usually disgusting.” 

Conrad looked at his wife again. 

“Just what sort of people do my daugh- 
ters know?” he asked with the calmness of 
despair. 

“Oh,” laughed Adelaide, “the usual 
sort —good and bad, mixed. But Constance 
exaggerates. I’m sure she’s never heard 
anything really disgusting. That’s just one 
of her words.” 

“T mean,” Constance explained, “that 
women never know when to stop if you 
once let them begin. And so I never let 
them. Gay revels in intimacy. I suppose 
you went upstairs with Sylvie, after her 
party, and heard all about it?” 

“Of course I did,” replied Gay stoutly. 
“Sylvie was just dying to talk, instead of 
being talked about.” 

“‘ How is Sylvie?”’ asked Conrad, and his 
face contracted in a quick, pained frown 
that said as plainly as words: ‘‘ What if it 
had been one of my girls!” 

“Oh, Sylvie’s all right,” replied Gay 
cheerfully. ‘“ Her father’s going to get her a 
divorce and a diamond bracelet.” 

“‘And what’s become of her husband?” 
asked Adelaide. 

“Oh, he’s gone off to Mexico or Buenos 
Aires or somewhere. Mr. Thorne gave him 
alot of money. He wanted to kill him, but 
he thought it would be better to pay him, 
on account of the newspapers.” 

“And what about poor little Sylvie?” 
asked Conrad. “ Does she still care for this 
fellow?” 

“Oh, no, daddy! She doesn’t like him at 
all now! She never did, really, except just 
right at the first. She says you ought never 
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TRIAL MARRIAGE 


to marry anyone you haven't eaten a meal 
with.” 


“Well,” from Adelaide, ‘I dare say table | 


manners might be one of the great tests.’’ 

“Yes, mummie, and he didn’t take a bath 
every day, either!” 

“Really, mother!” protested Constance, 
“Do you think that child ought to be al- 
lowed to talk like that?” 

“Who's a child, any more than you are?” 


cried Gay hotly. ‘ Besides, I’m tired of be- 


ing a cat’s-paw.” 

“Cat’s-paw?” 

“Yes—for you—about gossip. You pre- 
tend to be so superior, and let me drag it 
out of other people. I shan’t tell you an- 
other thing Sylvie said.” 

“T really don’t care to hear anything 
more about her chauffeur’s personal hab- 
its,”’ retorted Constance, 

“He isn’t hers any more. Forget it, 
can’t you?” growled Gay. “ Anybody’s 
liable to make at least one mistake in mar- 
riage, aren’t they?” 

Her father and mother raised eyebrows 


at each other in silent amusement, mixed | 
with dismay. But their one guest—she was | 


the comfortable sort of woman friend who 


may be asked to a family dinner without | 
an extra man—looked both shocked and | 


grieved, as she usually did when matrimony 
was disc’ 

Marcia Weston was a widow who had re- 
fused to remarry; a pleasant, brown-eyed 
woman, between thirty and forty, who re- 
garded herself as the victim of a great ro- 
mance. She had married at eighteen, and 
her young husband had been killed in an 
accident a year later. Marcia had closed 
their house at once and gone abroad, and 
though she came back eventually to live in 
Midland, she refused not only to rent or 
sell the house but even to enter it again her- 
self. So there the little house stood, exactly 
as on the day she had left it, closed, locked, 
shrouded, a mute tribute to memory and 
young love, And, in similar fashion, Mar- 
cia’s heart had remained obdurately sealed. 
Her sorrow, so bitter and cruel at first, a 
thing that was once beautiful in its sincer- 
ity, had withered and crumbled like dried 
rose leaves, until only its faint fragrance 
was left. But Marcia would not admit this, 
even to herself. She said that she still felt 
Paul’s death as keenly as on the day it oc- 
curred. Their love, she thought, had been 
extraordinary, epochal, one of the great ro- 
mances of all time. So she modestly placed 


herself among the immortals, without re- | 
flecting that neither the tender Juliet, nor | 


the passionate Francesca, nor the entranc- 
ing serpent of the Nile, had survived her 


lover, and gone serenely on the everyday | 
round of dinners, and bridge, and golf, and | 


mild flirtations at costume balls. 


But Marcia was a good amiable sort, a | 
loyal and useful friend, so everyone re- | 
spected her little pose, and even tried to look | 


sympathetic when she would say—as she 
always did—‘“I do believe in happy mar- 
riages, though”--with uplifted, pathetic 
eyes, and in a low pathetic voice, whenever 
matrimony was discussed. 

She said it now: “‘I do believe in happy 
marriages, though!” 

“You have a perfect example before 
you,” said Conrad, bowing to his wife. 


Marcia looked from one to the other with | 
her big, pathetic brown eyes, and it seemed | 


to Adelaide that a look of polite skepticism 
passed across them. 

“Oh, yes, of course!’’ agreed Marcia. 
But, of course, it was quite impossible for 
her to agree that anyone's marriage had 
been as idyllic as her own. : 

“She’s almost insufferably smug about 
her great romance,” thought Adelaide 
angrily. “She doesn’t know anything at all 
about life and love beyond the honeymoon. 
And so she expects everyone else to linger in 
a state of ecstasy forever. I suppose it’s 
that makes her seem like an old maid.” 

Then, to her amazement, Adelaide saw 
Constance’s eyes bent on Marcia with the 
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CO Time tests all things—reputation and varnish. 
Murphy Varnish Company bas made varnish for 
sixty years. Ithas always made the best it knew 
how. Itis doing thatnow. That determination 
to make good varnish has given the name Murphy 
whatever value it bas. Those who have used its 
varnishes, some of them for many years, must 
have found them good. They bave given it its 
reputation. 3? 


Is your car as hand- 
some as it acts? 


| “Handsome is as handsome does”, the 
| wise crackers used tosay, but nolonger. 
Now even Lizzie has become a flapper 
The new rule is, if she behaves hand- 
somely, make her look it. $0 no matter 
how well the car is hitting on all four— 
beg pardon—all six, if she shows need 
for paint, get her a new dress at the 
painter’s—or put it on yourself, 

It is not for us to say which is the 
best way. The painter will do you a 
good job, but of course you pay him 
for it.. You can do a good job yourself 
but you must give your time to it. Not 
much money, or much time, in either 
case. And a good job—also in either 
case—because you will use a Murphy 











— 
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finish. If it’s heads, the painter, ask for 
Murphy Murcote Lacquer (or Auto 
Varnish if you want a shine—-some 
prefer it). If it’s tails, yourself, get 
Murphy Da-Cote Enamel, and put it 
on the first spare afternoon, It’s easy 
to do, won’t take long, and the next 
morning it is dry. 

And what a difference! It was all 
the car needed, a new coat, just the 
outer skin, and yet it looks for all the 
world like a new car. 

Don’t put off the inevitable. ‘The 
car deserves it. So. does 
| your wife, Sodothe neighbors. Your 
car is part of their scenery. Make it 
do you credit. Show them that it’s still 
ia good car. 

Remember, the painter's for Murphy 
Murcote; the dealer’s for Murphy Da- 
Cote. 


Murphy 


pausnne Enamel 


BRUSHING 
or 


Lacquer 


or 
MOTOR CAR Varnish 





So do you. 


MURCOTE 
| SPRAYING 


MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY 


NEWARK CHICAGO: SAN FRANCISCO: MONTREAL 
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Entertainment 
for Everybody 


OLUMBIA Pictures guarantee the kind of entertain- 

( ment you seek by offering worth-while stories of 

the best authors, the most intriguing stage plays, 
enacted by popular picture favorites. 


24 Great Columbia Pictures 


There are many hours of entertainment ahead for Colum- 
bia Picture fans. Just as these pictures star many of film- 
dom’s favorites—so do they feature the works of many 
ieading authors and playwrights—Richard Harding Davis, 
Rupert Hughes, Gertrude Atherton, Louis Joseph Vance, 
Alfred Henry Lewis, Montague Glass, Geo. Bronson 
Howard, Al H. Woods and others. 

Insist upon your local theatre showing Columbia Pic- 
tures or you'll miss some of the best features of the year. 


COLUMBIA PICTURES CORPORATION 


“A National Institution” 


General Offices: 
1600 Broadway, New York 


Seudios: 
Hollywood, Celifornia 





| look of a rapt, devoted pupil. Constance 
| had never liked Marcia, had laughed at her 
sentimentality. A cold finger of fear ran 
down Adelaide’s back. The child was truly 
in love then. For love is apt to reverse our 
antipathies. 

But she did not say anything until they 
had gone in to have their coffee, and were 
all settled comfortably around the fire. And 
then she managed to make her tone very 
casual, as she asked, “Oh! By the way, 
where did Rita find her artist?” 

“In New York, last October,” replied 
Constance, looking directly into her 
mother’s eyes. “‘That’s where I met Thor, 
when I was there getting my winter clothes. 
Rita took me to his studio.” 

“You?” stammered Adelaide, quite 
taken aback. “But, Constance, you never 
mentioned him!” 

“Why should I?” asked her daughter 
calmly, and her calm dark eyes did not 
waver, but a little amber light stirred deep 
down in them. “I wasn’t in love with 
him—then,” said Constance. 

An instant’s electric pause, broken by 
Conrad’s troubled voice: 

“TI don’t quite know who it is you're 
talking about—but, Constance! Did you 
sa Ee 

“Yes, dad. I might as well tell you and 
mother now. I don’t mind Marcia.” 

She gave her newly found friend an al- 
most affectionate glance. 

We're engaged, Thor and I,’’ said Con- 
stance. 

“Well!” Adelaide rescued her composure 
with a little laughing gasp. ‘I only met 
Mr. Ware this afternoon,” she explained to 
Marcia. 

Then she managed to give Constance an 
admirably detached smile. 

“T should never have guessed, dear,” she 
remarked impersonally. ‘“‘ How very secre- 
tive young people are now with their love- 
making!” ‘ 

“Frank, you mean, mother,”” amended 
Constance, looking as if a family discussion 
would bore her. 

Adelaide took the cue. Her manner was 
quite indifferent. 

“T dare say you’re right. With so much 
frank love-making going on, one can hardly 
distinguish between what’s in earnest and 
what’s just play. I wonder, sometimes, if 
the people involved can, really?” 

She lay back in her chair, and turned her 
rings idly, admiring her own slender fingers. 
Only by the merest fraction of lifted eye- 
brow did she warn Conrad to be silent. 

Gay, looking bewildered, stirred her cof- 
fee round and round without drinking it. 
When she spoke at last, her voice sounded 
strangely flat. 

“Well, old thing,” she said, “‘of course I 
knew you were just crazy about Thor, but 
I didn’t know your intentions were honor- 
able.” 

Constance flared up surprisingly. 

“Dad,” she cried, “don’t let her talk like 
that! It’sso—cheap. A child, trying to be 
cynical.” 

“Me?” Gay’s tone was sincerely hurt, 
dismayed. “‘Why, Constance! I didn’t! 
I'm not—why, say! It was just a joke.” 

“Kindly don’t joke about my affairs,” 
replied her elder sister haughtily, “‘ or inter- 
fere with them, either.” 

Gay’s little friendly face ciosed up tight. 

“All right. Count me out of this,’”’ she 
said, and got up and marched out of the 
room. 

This was something quite unusual. Con- 
stance and Gay never seriously quarreled. 
Gay had the extravagant admiration for 
her elder sister that a little boy often has 
for his big brother, and her gibes and taunts 
at Constance were merely playful exer- 
cise—a sort of practice sparring to keep in 
trim for serious feminine battles. When 
they were babies, Gay had annoyed Con- 
stance with her incessant devotion, which 
was called tagging, of course, by the 
elder. Constance would push Gay away, or 
hide from her, and the ready tears would 
pop out in Gay's round, blue-green eyes. 
But when Constance condescended to be 
kind again, the little sister cherished no 
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grudge. Her quick forgiveness, her instant 
forgetfulness of all wrongs, became pro- 
verbial in the nursery. And Constance, of 
course, being only human, traded on this 
good humor, began to feel, insensibly, that 
any sort of treatment was good enough for 
Gay, who “really didn’t mind.” Her care- 
less smile, now, said: “‘Oh, Gay will come 
back in a minute. It’s nothing to bother 
about.” 

Adelaide, reading the smile, thought that 
perhaps Gay had been the worst influence 
in Constance’s life. 

Aloud, she said, almost involuntarily, 
“Oh, Constance! If ever you’d been hated 
the least little bit, or the least bit badly 
treated by anyone, I shouldn’t be so 
afraid!” 

“Afraid?” Constance arched her level 
eyebrows. “Of what?” 

Marcia’s brown eyes, quick and re- 
proachful, implored Adelaide not to say 
“‘Marriage.”’ So she said “ Life.” 


Iv 


HEN Constance announced casually 

that Thor was coming over later, Mrs. 
Weston found an excuse to go home. She 
paused, however, to squeeze Constance’s 
hand and to reassure the girl against a cold 
and cynical world, by an eloquent glance 
from her warm, brown eyes. 

Thor arrived at 9:15, rather breathless, 
laughing, but vexed too. 

“This business of being a guest is hell!’’ 
he informed Constance, whom he found 
alone. ‘‘Next time I take a portrait order 
I'll stop at a hotel.” 

“Well, darling,” said Constance, “next 
time it won’t matter where you stop, be- 
cause I'll be with you.” 

At the thought, his gray eyes darkened, 
and he quickly took her in his arms. 

She was looking very like a modern bac- 
chante, in her chiffon frock, the color of 
grape leaves. Her beauty, so youthful and 
yet so curiously ripe, suggested the rich- 
ness of harvest and of wine—her velvety 
eyes, the fruit of her mouth. 

“You're too beautiful!” he whispered, 
almost angrily, and almost angrily the 
golden viking head was bent to the dark 
head of the bacchante. 

After a moment Thor laughed. 

“Funny! Do you realize this is the first 
time I’ve ever been in your house?” 

“Well, I'd just as soon get engaged in 
Rita’s house as in my own,” said Con- 
stance. “And it’s a good joke on her too! 
Never letting you out of her clutches.” 

“Those damn parties!” he groaned. 
“First night since I’ve been here there 
hasn’t been one. And tonight Rita wanted 
me to take her to a movie—one of those 
burning-love things. Gosh, who wants to 
see love on a screen!”’ 

“Only the people who haven’t got it at 
home,” replied Constance complacently. 
“T think you're wonderful, Thor, slipping 
away from Rita. Not many men could.” 

“Not wonderful,” said Thor grimly. 
“Rude. But I'd have committed murder 
tonight. Gosh, darling, I had to see you!”’ 

He was about to repeat the gesture which 
these words usually evoke, when Constance 
interrupted. 

“Oh, Thor, do let’s get the tiresome 
family stuff over with first! And then we 
can come back here—and talk.” 

She led the way to the library, where her 
mother and father were sitting before the 
fire, trying to look as unconcerned as Con- 
stance would have them. 

“Well, Thor, here’s the Inquisition!” 
said Constance lightly. ‘Are you scared? 
You needn’t be, because I’ve already told 
them.” 

Thor looked frankly relieved. 

“I’m glad,” he confessed. “I didn’t 
know what to say.” 

“Why!” laughed Constance. “Just 
‘We're engaged.’ What could besimpler?” 

“What, indeed?” asked Adelaide, smil- 
ing at Thor, and motioning him to sit be- 
side her on the sofa. “You surely didn’t 
think, Mr. Ware, that you had to ask for 
our consent?” 

(Continued on Page 120) 
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(Continued from Page 118) 

“T'll have to admit I did.” 

His smile parted over beautiful white 
teeth. Health and strength flowed out 
from him in an almost visible wave, and 
Adelaide somewhat ruefully acknowledged 
his magnetism. 

“How do you account for your rather 
antiquated point of view?” she asked idly, 
watching him. 

“Well, I'm not very up-to-date,” he con- 
fessed. “You see, I’ve been sort of out of 
the world for the last few years.” 

“But I thought you lived in New York?” 

73 do.” 

“And yet you say out of the world as if 
you had been cn an expedition to the North 
Pole.” 

He turned his steady eyes upon her 
When he was not stirred, they seemed cold, 
the color of ice, 

“T've been at work,”’ he said, and did not 
explain. 

She liked him for that. 

“Of course,” she agreed. “One may be 
aa lost in work as at the North Pole. But I 
thought artists 4 

“If you don’t mind, Mrs, Bannester,” he 
interrupted firmly, “i’m awfully tired of 
hearing about the wild life artists lead.” 

“Isn't it true, though?” asked Con- 
stance. But her eyes said: “It really 
doesn't matter.” 

“Sometimes,"’ Thor answered her ques- 
tion. “I found out pretty soon, though, 
that I had to put most of myself into my 
painting. Good Lord! If I went on as 
many parties in New York as here ? 

“Oh, Rita’s just been showing off for 
your venefit,” said Constance. ‘She's got 
the popular idea about artists.” 

Thor looked somewhat stern. 

“Sorry to disillusion her.” 

“Oh! Have you?” laughed Adelaide, 
“Poor Rita!” 

“She's got an awful crush on Thor,” said 
Constance complacently. 

He blushed furiously. 

“Out that, won't you, Constance?” he 
begged. 

“Weil, ahe tells everyone herself!’ said 
Constance. 

“She hasn't told me,"’ replied Thor 
atify. 

“Oh, she wili! Give her time. Or rather, 
don’t! We must tell her about me first. I 
know she'll be furious.” 

Constance seemed pleased at the pros- 
pect, but Thorvald Ware looked most un- 
comfortable. 

“How ia the portrait coming along?” 
asked Conrad. 

Thor looked more miserable than ever. 

“It's pretty rotten,” he confessed, ‘“ Not 
that I haven't worked on it like a dog. I’ve 
painted the left eye over at least five times. 
And scraped out the whole head, and begun 
over again— but it’s no use, I ought never 
to have taken the order.” 

“But why, Thor?” asked Constance. 
“Rita’s no beauty, but she is paintable. 
Everyone says so.”’ 

“She didn’t appeal to me as a subject,” 
said Thor. “And, besides, I’m not strictly 
a portrait painter. I mean, I can’t just take 
orders, and guarantee to turn out some- 
thing satisfactory.” 

“ But, after all, if Rita is satisfied?’ Ade- 
laide suggested. 

“Oh, it’s a likeness.” 

“Well?” from Constance, 

“She might as well have ordered a photo- 
graph, if that’s all she wanted.” 

“Oh, no, Thor darling! Because you are 
not a photographer.” 

He blushed again. 

“I wish you wouldn't. Don’t you see 
what an impossible position that puts me 
in?” 

“No,” said Constance, “I don’t. It 
isn’t your fault if Rita id 

“But, darn it all, Constance, I don't 
want people to give me portrait orders be- 
cause they like me!" 

“Why not? Rita has heaps of money. 
Why shouidn’t she help you along?” 

His lips set. 

“I doen't want charity.” 
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“Isn't he cute, though?” said Constance. 
“You'd think Rita was endowing him for 
life; and she’s only giving him a thousand 
dollars.” 

“Only a thousand is still quite a lot of 
money to me,” said Thor. 

“Well, I think it’s just nothing—for 
Rita. She’s cheating you. She gave that 
Polish creature ten.” 

“T haven’t a doubt of it. But I wouldn’t 
paint like that fellow for ten times ten.” 

“Why, Thor,” cried Constance, with a 
little amused, indulgent laugh, “he did 
everybody! The nicest people!” 

“IT know,” said Thor. “‘That’s his job, 
not mine. I’m not playing the society- 
portrait game.” 

“Why not?” asked Adelaide quietly. 

“ Because it’s a form of slavery,’’ he an- 
swered as quietly. ‘“‘I mean, would be to 
me. Running after people. Mixing up tea 
and paint—my idea of what’s a good pic- 
ture, and my sitters’ ideas of what they’d 
like te look like. No, I couldn’t do the 
little-brother-to-the-rich stuff.’’ 

“Why did you consent to paint Rita, 
after all?” Conrad asked. 

Thor looked at him soberly. 

“Because I had to see Constance!” 

She laughed, delighted. 

“They always blame it on the woman, 
don’t they, dad? But Thor is too silly. 
Rita loves her portrait. And we have such 
heaps of friends—we can always get orders 
for him, can't we, mother?” 

“T’m not sure that I want them, thank 
you,” said Thor. 

“You don’t think portraits are—are ar- 
tistic?’’ Constance asked doubtfully. 

“Well,” he explained, “of course por- 
traits may be great art. But the point is, if 
you've got to paint just any face that’s 
stuck at you, and please the whole family 
into the bargain, and get the buckles on the 
satin slippers just right—don’t you see? 
That isn’t-—that’s just a sort of manufac- 
turing!” 

“Well, what do you like to do?” Ade- 
laide asked. 

“1 like to do whatever happens to inter- 
est me—not orders.” 

“That is awfully nice of course,’’ said 
Adelaide, “if you can afford it.” 

He looked straight at her. 

“T can’t afford it.” 

“Oh, dear,”’ cried Adelaide, ‘I’m afraid 
I shall have to ask you to leave the room, 
Constance darling, because I am going to be 
indecent.”’ 

“Go ahead,” said Constance. 
want to know Thor's income?” 

“Yes.” 

Thor smiled. 

“ It’s—uncertain.” 

“Oh, I see!” 

“You mean, you thought so?” 

“Well, naturally, an artist 

“Some artists make a great deal of 
money, but I probably shan't. I don't 
even know that I care to.” 

“Worse and worse!” cried Adelaide 
frankly. “ And why this scorn of money?” 

“T like money just as well as anybody 
else,” he told her, “but I am not going to 
make that my object in painting.” 

“Not even if you should have a wife?" 

“Certainly not, Mrs. Bannester. No 
girl I'd want to marry would want me to 
paint —stuff!" 

“I know Thor’s poor,” said Constance 
haughtily, “‘and I don’t mind. So why 
should we talk about it?” 

Adelaide made no reply. She was look- 
ing at Constance's fragile satin slippers, 
which had cost thirty-five dollars, and the 
simple little frock, that had been compara- 
tively cheap at one hundred and fifty, not 
to mention the French stockings at twelve 
dollars, and other silken trifles, 

In the pause, Conrad moved uneasily, 
and finally said, in a strained, uncomfort- 
able voice, “After all, you're both very 
young. There’s plenty of time—I suppose 
you mean to wait a year or two and 
see ——" 

“A year or two, daddy!” cried Con- 
stance. “Why, no! Nobody has such long 
engagements now.”’ . 
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“I meant,”’ Conrad explained hastily, 
“that Mr. Ware, no doubt, is not yet quite 
ready ——” 

“Oh, yes, I am, sir,” replied Thor, blush- 
ing, but looking Conrad straight in the eye. 
“T’ve got a little money saved up, and a 
place to live anyway. What I mean is, 
I’m not exactly starving in a garret. I own 
my studio. And it’s a very nice one,” he 
added, with a pardonable degree of house- 
holder’s pride. 

“Nice!” cried Constance. “Why, it’s 
perfectly slick! I’ve been there. With 
Rita, you know, mother, I told you. Thor 
has wonderful taste. You'd be simply 
crazy about his studio, mother.” 

“I’m aure I should,” said Adelaide, “and 
I shall expect to be asked to tea the very 
next time I’m in New York, Mr. Ware.” 

He looked at Constance, and she replied, 
with a woman’s superior courage and a 
very mischievous smile, “Oh, no, mother 
darling! You must come and dine with us 
instead!” 

“With us?” echoed Conrad blankly. 

“Yes,” replied his daughter. ‘“ Thor and 
I don’t see any use waiting, when every- 
thing's settled now. And we couldn’t bear 
not seeing each other for months. And, be- 
sides, why should Thor have the bother ard 
expense of coming all the way back to 
Midland?” 

Adelaide caught her breath sharply, and 
for a moment the knuckles of her clenched 
hand whitened as she pressed it against the 
chair. 

But her voice was cool and even, as she 
asked, “Well, then, dear, just what are 
your plans?” 

“Why,” said Constance, and her tone 
implied that nothing could be more natural 
or thoroughly expected, “Thor and I 
thought we'd just be married right away, so 
I can go back to New York with him as 
soon as Rita’s portrait’s done.” 

Before Adelaide could stop him, Conrad 
had cried “ No, no, Constance!” in an al- 
most agonized voice. And Constance’s face 
had closed up haughtily. The determined, 
almost ruthless leok Adelaide remembered 
from childhood came into Constance’s eyes. 

“Wait a minute, dear,” Adelaide said, 
and went over to Conrad’s chair and 
clutched his hand tight. 

“You've got to remember, Con, darling,” 
said Adelaide in a gay, laughing voice, 
“that we did exactly as we pleased, when 
we were no older than these two, And look 
how beautifully it has all turned out!” 

She looked at her daughter and at Thor 
with loving, laughing eyes. 

**I made up my mind long ago,”’ she de- 
clared, “that neither of my daughters 
should ever marry without my consent. 
But I don’t mean by that what most par- 
ents do. I mean, I shall always give my 
consent.” 

“Well, then!" said Constance, as if the 
whole matter were settled. 

“But, Adelaide,” remonstrated her hus- 
band, “after all—I don’t mean we refuse 
our consent, exactly—but it’s only reason- 
able to suppose that Constance might wait 
a little—listen to a little advice! Surely, 
Adelaide,” he appealed desperately, “even 
if you don’t object, you must have some 
advice to give your daughter!” 

“None,” Adelaide shook her head laugh- 
ingly, “except about hats.” 

“Then come on, Thor,” said Constance, 
rising. “I'll leave everything to you, 
mother. I really don’t care how I’m mar- 
ried. Only it will have to be a smal! wed- 
ding, because there isn’t very much time. 
You're planning to leave in about ten days, 
aren’t you, Thor?” 

Adelaide did not blink an eyelash. 

“How do you expect to get your wedding 
dress in ten days?” she asked calmly. 
“You know Madame Angela won’t give it 
to you on such short notice.” 

“Oh, yes, she will,”’ returned Constance 
carelessly. “You can make her, mother. 
You've got a way with you. And I can get 
the rest of my clothes in New York. I'd 
prefer that, anyhow.” 

“Well,” said Adelaide, taking a deep 
breath, “I hardly know whether to envy 
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you your poise, or not, darling. Why, for 
days before I was married—and I didn’t 
have a white satin frock either—I cried if 
anyone looked at me.” 

“Well, that isn’t being done any more,” 
replied her daughter. “I don’t see why 
you should cry about being happy, do you, 
Thor?” 

Thorvald Ware, all this time, had been 
looking most uncomfortable, and even 
guilty. And now he turned to Conrad and 
said: 

“‘T don’t know what you think of me, sir! 
I mean you must think that I’ve got an 
awful nerve rushing things like this, when 
you don’t know anything about me. I 
mean - g 

He began to crimson deeply. 

“Tf there’s anything you’d like to ask 
me—I mean ——”’ 

“Don’t be absurd, Thor!” cried Con- 
stance. ‘It’s no one’s affair but our own.” 

“We quite understand, Thor,’’ said Ade- 
laide coolly, “‘that it is never the man who 
rushes things. I’m sure Constance planned 
it all. Same in my case. Conrad would 
never have had the courage to elope if I 
hadn’t made him.” 

“That isn’t true,’’ declared Conrad re- 
sentfully. ‘‘It was entirely my own idea, 
and I had almost to take you away by 
force! And in this case Mr. Ware is right. 
Naturally, I should like to talk things over 
more fully before we decide ——”’ 

“But, daddy, wake up!” cried Con- 
stance, laughing. ‘It is decided—has been 
for hours! And what else is there to talk 
about? What do you want to know about 
Thor? Where he was born, or something? 
Why, I don’t even know that myself.” 

Thor smiled at her. 

“It isn’t a secret,” he said. “I was born 
on a farm in Minnesota.” 

Conrad looked surprised and interested. 

“And how did you get the idea of be- 
coming a painter?” 

Thor laughed. 

“That’s what my own father wanted to 
know. Made him mad, because I was such 
a good farm hand. Been different, of 
course, if I’d been weak or sickly—not fit 
for anything but art.” 

A smile stirred the corners of his mouth. 

““My mother was all right, though. She’s 
different. Her own father was a preacher 
and wrote poetry, too—not much good, I 
guess--Swedish. That explains my name.” 

“ And your father’s Swedish, too?”’ asked 
Adelaide. 

“No, English.” 

“And that explains your blushes,” said 
Adelaide. “I do love English boys—per- 
fect little devils, and yet blushing and look- 
ing like cherubs all the while.” 

“Well, I certainly hope I don’t look like 
a cherub,” said Thor anxiously. ‘“ My silly 
name’s bad enough.” 

“If you’re all through the story of your 
life,”” remarked Constance, in a very bored 
tone indeed, ‘“‘you might come with me, 
Thor.” 

“Yes, do run along!” urged Adelaide 
cheerfully. “‘If the wedding’s to be in ten 
days, I’ve got a lot of lists and things to do, 
and I'd better begin now.” 

“Shall we tell Rita tonight?” asked Con- 
stance, from the doorway. 

“Well, now, let me think ——” Ade- 
laide pretended to ponder deeply. Then 
she looked at her daughter with an admi- 
rable effect of ingenuousness. 

“Give me until tomorrow,” she said. 
“I’m so muddled now —don't say anything 
yet to anybody. Then, tomorrow night, 
we'll make all our plans together. 

You'll come to dinner, Thor?” 

When the young people had gone, Con- 
rad gazed at his wife reproachfully, even 
tragically. 

“Adelaide, my darling, scatter-brained, 
sentimental child! Do you realize at all 
what you’ve done?” 

She nodded. 

“You surely don’t mean to consent to 
this crazy plan?” 

She slowly leaned back in her chair and 
turned the rings on her pretty fingers. 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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Comfortable living depends so much on electricity! And electricity in 
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Modern homes show a vast improvement in 
design over homes built twenty years ago. 
Improved in appearance, in construction, in 
arrangement of rooms, in heating equipment, 
in electric fixtures, in everything that modern 
design contributes to comfortable living, they 
are the kind of homes that people prefer to- 
day because constant improvement has kept 
them in step with progress. 


Chevrolet Modern in Design 


Likewise the Improved Chevrolet is strictly 
modern in its design — powerful valve-in-head 
motor, modern three-speed transmission, dry 
disc clutch of remarkable ease of operation, 
long semi-elliptic springs, extra-strong rear 
axle with banjo type housing, oil and water 
pumps, Alemite lubrication — every essential 
advantage that modern design has brought to 
automobile construction is included in the 
Improved Chevrolet. 
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Our railroads have made giant strides of prog- 
ress in performance. Locomotive and train 
equipment show a remarkable improvement 
in speed, comfort and convenience. Through 
improved performance the railroads have cut 
distances in half, carrying you in comfort and 
luxury to your destination in a few hours, as 
contrasted with the days of travel necessary 
to make a similar trip in former years. 


Chevrolet Modern in Performance 


Chevrolet engineers have developed a car so 
smooth, so powerful, so effortless, that its 
performance can only be compared to much 
higher priced cars. Already world famous for 
power and economy, the Improved Chev- 
rolet offers new elements of smoothness, flexi- 
bility and acceleration that are nothing short 
of a revelation in a car priced so low. People 
everywhere are astonished and delighted with 
the performance of the Improved Chevrolet. 
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Pa mprovement 


Styles of clothing change with great rapidity— 
yet over the years this constant change has led 
to great improvement. Everybody will admit 
that present day styles in men’s and women’s 
clothing are better looking, more comfortable, 
and indicative of great progress. They are more 
healthful than ever before. Certainly no one 
would care to go back to the styles of twenty 
years ago. 


Chevrolet Modern in Style 


The fine appearance of the Improved Chev- 
rolet is remarked upon everywhere. Every- 
body says it is certainly good looking. Modern 
streamlines, finished in beautiful Duco, bright 
radiator of non-rusting metal, parking lamps, 
and on closed models, handsome Fisher bodies, 
one-piece VV windshield, automatic wind- 
shield wiper, rear vision mirror, and fine in- 
terior, luxuriously upholstered, Chevrolet is a 
quality car of smart, stylish aypearance. 
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In the modern household, electric washing 
machines have replaced the old tub and scrub- 
bing board. The electric vacuum cleaner 
has made the days of the old broom and a 
house full of dust a thing of the past. Truly, 
progress has brought about a remarkable im- 
provement in such equipment and has brought 
immeasurable pleasure, comfort and happi- 
ness into the modern home. 


Chevrolet Modern in Equipment 


The Improved Chevrolet has all the equip- 
ment essential to modern driving comfort 
included in its price—demountable rims and 
extra rim, complete instrument panel includ- 
ing speedometer, ammeter, oil gauge; the Remy 
system of electric starting, lighting and ignition, 
vacuum fuel feed with gasoline tank in the 
rear, etc. In the eighty-three quality features 
of the Improved Chevrolet there is found 
complete equipment, modern in every respect. 
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When yesterday’s experiment 
becomes today’s routine 
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Assembling section of the Packard Motor Car Company. 
the cars from one operation to another. 


Note the rail conveyor carrying 
Printed forms of Hammermill Bond help te 


keep this chain of cars moving quickly through the various stages from raw material to 


HEN the carriage builder was first asked 

to make an automobile body, the order 
and the job were unusual. Today they are 
routine, The first desk to be made with a 
disappearing typewriter drawer was unusual; 
so was the first strap to hold a wrist watch, 
and the first metal pencil. The first of all 
the routine things we see were once unique, 
unprecedented. 

Today they are ordered, made, shipped, 
invoiced, resold and paid for on printed forms. 
As soon as a thing becomes regular, as soon 
as operations are repeated, printed forms are 


finished product. 


In fact, the dictionary definition 
of form is “established or prescribed method.” 


necessary. 


The speed of modern business, its smooth- 
running efficiency, would not be possible 
without printed forms— those pieces of Ham- 
mermill Bond that your printer turns into 
requisition blanks, memos, bills of lading, 
letterheads, salesmen’s route sheets, inven- 
tory lists and the other familiar guide-posts 
of industrial progress. 

To thousands and thousands of firms, 
printed forms and Hammermill Bond are 
inseparable. For Hammermill Bond meets 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PA. 


just the requirements of forms and letter- 
heads. It is strong and tough; it has a finish 
that is right for all uses; it comes in twelve 
colors and white; it runs true to form, so 
when you order you are sure of what you are 
getting; it is reasonable in price; and it is 
quickly available—which means that printers 
know it, like it and can provide it. In fact, 
many carry it in stock. 

Write us on your business letterhead and 
we will send you, without charge or obliga- 
tion, our Working Kit of Hammermill Bond 
samples and printed forms. 


‘Pa een Ne 


BOND 


The Utility Business Paper 


Ask any stationer for National Loose Leaf Ledger Sheets and Business Forms 
made of Hammermill Ledger. Hammermill Ledger is made in the same mill as 
Hammermill Bond and with the same high standard of quality and uniformity. 

















(Continued from Page 120)) 

“How do you like Thor?” she asked con- 
versationally. 

“Very much,” Conrad admitted. “A 
nice manly young chap. But that doesn’t 
mean I want Constance to marry him. Es- 
pecially in such a great hurry!” 

Adelaide looked him straight in the eye. 

“T don’t want Constance to marry him 
at all. Ever!” she declared. 

“Why?” 

“Because she'd spoil his life.”’ 

“‘Because—she’d spoil his life?’’ Conrad 
repeated in astonishment. ‘‘But, Adelaide, 
surely it’s Constance you're thinking of — 
not this stranger!” 

“‘Of course it’s Constance I’m thinking 
of!’’ she cried impatiently. 

Then she recovered her laughter. 

“At least, if your own life is spoiled,” 
said Adelaide, “‘ you may have the satisfac- 
tion of playing the martyr.” 


Vv 
UT I’m only asking you to wait,” re- 
peated Conrad, in thestubborn tone of 
one who knows he is beaten, ‘‘a reasonable 
time! A year ——”’ 

“A year, daddy!’’ Dismay and incredu- 
lous laughter mingled in his daughter’s 
voice. 

“Well, six months.” 

Silence. 

“Surely, Constance 

“No.” 

It was the end of a long, trying evening, 
where the talk had gone round in circles. 
Everyone saying the same thing over and 
over, and no one listening; and now every- 
one was worn out and exasperated, and 
exactly in the same mental position in 
which they had started, Constance calm 
but adamant. Thor reasonable and willing 
to give way but, of course, abjectly afraid 
of offending Constance. Gay, who had 
been admitted to the family conference 
with her sister’s careless permission, sym- 
pathetic with everyone in turn. Conrad, 
getting more and more tragic and em- 
phatic, with relapses into vain shows of 
parental authority. And Adelaide, cool, 
tactful, waiting her chance. 

She had lain awake all the night before, 
trying to solve the riddle of how to prevent 
two people in love from behaving like two 
people in love. And she had listened all eve- 
ning, with mingled irony and pity, as Conrad 
offered the feeble fruits of his own sleep- 
less night. His suggestions ranged from 
the inevitable fatherly proposal of a trip 
around the world—with the accompanying 
fatherly delusion that the parting of young 
lovers will inevitably destroy their infatua- 
tion—to open bribery in the form of sap- 
phire bracelets and pearls. And now the 
poor man, after arguing himself hoarse, had 
actually stooped to appeals to filial affec- 
tion! 

“Oh, you poor dear, , don’ t you know the 
ruthlessness of women?’’ thought Adelaide, 
as she prc oe pon 3 watched Conrad. 
“You might as well talk to the wind as to 
that little daughter of yours. For she is in 
the clutch of the wind now, and the noise of 
it is so great in her ears that she could not 
hear you if she would. Duty and obedi- 
ence may be stone walls for men to cling to, 
but for women they are only straws in the 
wind.” 

“T often think,” said Adelaide out loud, 
“that pity is a man’s emotion.” 

Thor looked at her quickly, as if he un- 
derstood. But Constance flared up angrily, 
for the first time that evening lost her non- 
chalant cakn. 

“T really don’t see why a tragedy has to 
be made out of my marriage!” she cried. 
“What's the use of dad’s acting like this? 
As if I were going to be hung or something! 
Why shouldn’t I marry? What have you 
got against Thor?” 

Her flashing eyes defied them to tell her. 

“IT like Thorvald,” her father said 
wearily, “but you don’t know him well 
enough.” 

“Of course I do! How absurd!” 

“And Thor doesn’t know you,” Ade- 
laide remarked. 
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“T think I do,” Thor objected quickly. 

“Tt’s just a matter of time, then?” Con- 
stance asked, with a businesslike manner of 
getting things settled. “If Thor and I had 
met a year ago, you’d let us marry now?” 

“Tf you had met,” said Adelaide slowly, 
“a year ago—yes—and under different 
circumstances.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“T mean, you’ve only been to Thor's 
studio in New York once, haven’t you, 
Constance?” 

“Yes. But what’s that got todowithit?” 

“‘A great deal, I think, if you are going to 
live there.” 

“T don’t see —— 

“Constance, dear, 
angry and impatient. 
really, of Thor’s life?” 

“Of his life?” 

“The way he lives.” 

“Why, how absurd! I suppose he lives 
like everyone else.” 

“That’s just what I mean. You sup- 
pose—because you’ve known Thor here, in 
your own surroundings, among your own 
friends—that his life in New York is exactly 
like your own.” 

“Well, what if it isn’t? What difference 
would that make?” 

“That’s just what I want to know,” said 
Adelaide, “If it would make any differ- 
ence.” 

“Please don’t talk in riddles, mother!” 

“T suppose,”’ said Adelaide calmly, “that 
you do care a little, Constance, about your 
father’s feelings? Satisfying him, I mean, 
that this isn’t just a foolish infatuation, but 
the real thing?”’ 

“Of course,” said Constance, “if —— 

“Tf you can have your own way at the 
same time?” 

“Well, yes, of course,” 
mitted, smiling. 

“T lay awake all night trying to think of 
a way to please everybody,” sighed Ade- 
laide. 

“And did you think of anything, Ade- 
laide?” asked Conrad hopefully. 

She smiled at him. 

“Wait a minute. Let’s agree first that, 
though Constance and Thor are awfully 
young, and have known each other only an 
absurdly short time, a long engagement is 
quite out of the question.” 

“And why is a long engagement quite 
out of the question?” demanded Conrad 
sharply. 

“Because,” replied Adelaide, “what good 
would it do? Suppose they did wait a year, 
or six months, would they know each other 
any better at the end of that time? It isn’t 
as if Thor lived here, or we in New York. 
And two or three flying visits back and 
forth wouldn’t be much use, Now, hon- 
estly, Con, do you think so?” 

“No,” he admitted, “I guess not. I 
don’t know how—unless Mr. Ware could 
stay on here for a while?” 

His face brightened at the new idea. 

“Could you?” he asked Thor. “‘I mean 
do another portrait—Adelaide, or Gay?” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Thorvald, “but 
I'd rather not.”’ 

“Don’t you consider me paintable?” 
Adelaide asked, though she quite under- 
stood Thor’s refusal. 

“It isn’t that,” Thor replied quickly. 
“But I must get back to New York. I have 
an exhibition coming on, and I want to get 
some pictures ready. And besides ——”’ 

He turned to Conrad. 

“You hadn’t an idea of having me paint 
a portrait until this came up. And so I 
well, I'd rather not. But some other time 
I'd like to do the infant ——-”’ 

He smiled at Gay. 

“Just for fun,” he added. “She isn’t 
pretty, exactly, and of course her little nose 
and mouth are all out of drawing, but it 
would | be fun to paint Flo-Flo just the 
same.’ 

“T’ve told you not to call me Flo-Flo! 
cried Abigail furiously. ‘* Do you think I’m 
a poodle? Besides, I wouldn't waste time 
posing for you!” 

“There’s no occasion for being rude, 
Abigail,”” reproved her father. 


listen! Don’t be 
Have you any idea, 


Constance ad- 


” 
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“Then he oughtn’t to call me Flo-Flo!” | 


“Gay is the only member of our family 
who has no repartee,’’ Adelaide apologized. 

“T hate cleverness, if that’s what you 
mean,” retorted Gay. ‘‘When I’ve any- 
thing to say I say it. Why spend hours 
thinking up how to say a perfectly simple 
thing so it will sound subtle?” 

“Touchez,”” acknowledged her mother. 
“Only not hours, dearest. I have a ready 
tongue. I rarely think.” . 

“T thought so.” 

“Isn’t she delightful?” laughed Ade- 
laide. “As brutal as a schoolboy son. And 
I love her rough, husky voice—don’t you? 
Though I know, of course, that she does it 
on purpose. Sometimes, when she thinks 
no one is noticing, a quite gentle, womanly 
tone creeps in,” 

“Don’t analyze me!” cried Gay indig- 
nantly. “‘That’s just the way you talk 
about your dogs, mother.” 

“So Ido. But then, darling, I love you 
almost as much.” 

“Thanks. I like you pretty nearly as 
well as Grand Duchess.” 

“Her mare,” Adelaide explained to Thor. 
“T am flattered. Grand Duchess is an aris- 





tocrat and the most awful snob. Can’ t | 


well-bred horses make you feel parvenu? | 
You ride, of course, Thor?” 

“Used to—on the farm,” he replied. 
“Can't afford it in New York.” 

“Ah!” sighed Adelaide. ‘And that 
brings us back to the same old problem. 
Love, as well as morals, may be only a 
matter of geography, but I am afraid matri- 
mony is an affair of the pocketbook.” 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake, mother!’ Con- 
stance exclaimed impatiently. ‘Are you 
harping on that again? I’ve told you I 
don’t care!” 

And now Gay joined in her sister’s de- 
fense. 

“That’s true, mother! Constance really 
doesn’t care about money.” 

“Oh, my dear,” said Adelaide, 
people who don’t care about money are al- 
ways the ones who need it the most.” 

“Then,” said Constance angrily, “‘it 


isn't the short time we’ve known each | 


other? It’s only because Thor is poor! 
How contemptible!” 

“It’s both,” replied Adelaide boldly, 
“‘and a hundred other things there’s no use 
telling you.” 

“You might as well. Go on.” 
was hard, defiant. It said: “Tell me any- 


“the | 





Her tone | 


thing you like, but I shan’t believe aword!”’ | 


“In my opinion,” said Adelaide coolly, 
‘you and Thor are utterly unsuited to each | 
other, in every possible way.’ 

“In your opinion,” Constance repeated 
the words in a freezing tone. 
opinion and Thor’ 8 opinion that count.’ 

“Of course, 
“ After all, it’s your life, not mine, to be | 
spoiled or made happy.” 

“Well, then?” defiantly. 

“Well,” Adelaide drew a deep breath, 
“T’ve thought of something.” 

“What is it?” 

“You ask that in a tone, Constance, that 
says you won't agree, no matter what it is.”’ 

“Not at all,” replied Constance, 
isn’t too impossible.” 

“T don’t ask you for the impossible,” 
Adelaide said then in a new, tender tone. 
“I’ve been young myself, and in love too, 
And I can remember. I don’t ask you to 


| 


| 


“But it’s my | 


” Adelaide agreed cheerfully. | | 


} 
| 


“If it | 


wait here for Thor, lonely and wretched, for | 


months, without seeing him. I want you to 
see each other every day. It’s right you 
should, and it’s part of my plan.” 


“And what is your plan?” Constance | 


asked impatiently. 
want us to do, mother?” 

“T only want you to find out,” said 
Adelaide, “if your love can stand the test 
of every day.” 

“ How silly!’’ cried Constance. 

But Conrad asked anxiously, “‘ Well, Ade- 
laide, I don’t quite understand how they’re 
to see each other every day when ——”’ 

“It’s very simple,”” Adelaide replied 
coolly. “‘They must have a trial marriage.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


“Just what is it you | 
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Radio Batteries 


NE of the reasons 

why you should al- 
ways buy Burgess Radio 
Batteries is that the bat- 
teries used by air-mail 
pilots — battleships — ex- 
plorers~and the leading 
recognized radio engi- 
neers—are evolved in the 
Burgess Laboratories and 
manufactured in the Bur- 
gess factory. 


These batteries are 
identical with the batter- 
ies sold by your dealer 
and thousands of other 
good dealersevery where. 


Burcess Battery ComMPANY 


Generac SAzes Orrice: Cuicaco 


Canadian Factories and Offices 
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LOOK FOR THE RED DIVING GIRL 


Bachrach says: “All my 
swimmers wear Jantzens” 


ORMAN Ross, Johnnie Weissmuller, Sybil 

Bauer and many other champion swim- 

mers owe their training to William Bachrach, 
veteran coach of the Illinois Athletic Club. 


Wrote Bachrach to a friend: ‘I have never 
found a suit to compare with the Jantzen—and 
I guess I never will. Carl Jantzen saw a vision 
of swimming as a great national sport and 
created a suit that has made this possible. A// 
my swimmers wear Jantzens for beach and all 
round wear." 


497 of America's leading physical instructors 
rank swimming first in health and fun. Of 
these, 478 say the suit Jantzen originated is 
the most practical for swimming. 


You see these Jantzen suits wherever champions meet 
And you see them everywhere at pools and famous beaches 


Wear a Jantzen to look your best and be free for all the fun 
of swimming. See the new Jantzens for 1926. Men's, 


women's, children’s. For perfect fit just state your weight 


Ask your dealer for red diving girl sticker or send 4c for 
two; or 6c for four sizes of paint transfers of same for tire 
covers, rain slickers, etc. And send for catalog and sample 
of Jantzen-stitch fabric 

JANTZEN KNITTING MILLS, Portland, Oregon 


JANTZEN KNITTING MILLS OF CANADA, LTD 
(Canadian Corporation) Vancouver, Canada 
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OUR BROTHER 


(Continued from Page 9) 


creature. On her head was a delicate trans- 
parent cap from which hung black narrow 
velvet ribbons. The three little children, 
two boys and a girl, played on the floor. 
The spicy steam of well-flavored soup added 
to the steam of the washing. 

“What ails you?” asked Mary. 

Startled by her voice, the children looked 
up from their play, and one by one came 
nearer to their mother. The tears continued 
to roll down William’s cheeks, 

“T had bad news.” 

Mary looked puzzled; for her nothing 
could be bad so long as she had this little 
house and these dear ones in her arms. But 


| Mary had forgotten an old sorrow. 


“Samuel Kinzer is dead.’’ Usually the 


| Hersheys spoke English, relapsing into 
| their original tongue vs !y when they wished 


to discuss matters not fit for the ears of 
children. 

Now, while William spoke in Pennsyl- 
vania German, the color and the light went 
out of Mary’s face. 

“What?” she cried in a harsh tone. 

“He’s dead.” Though it was entirely 
contrary to his intention, William, like the 


| undertaker, told his news abruptly. ‘‘He 
| shot himself. Also some evil woman.” Wil- 
| liam looked away from Mary’s face. “I’m 
| to go in and make arrangements for the 
| funeral.” 


“Where is he?” asked Mary as though 
he still lived. 

“At the undertaker’s.” William walked 
round the room, taking off his coat and 
overalls, putting on a knitted jacket, then 
his coat. He was suddenly certain that 
Mary and Samuel had loved each other, but 


| his considerate spirit inquired no further, 


whether Samuel's fickle heart had changed 
or whether Mary had seen in time the 
danger of union with a spirit unanchored 
by religion. “I’m going now .o see the 
brethren.” 

Mary said nothing; but from the depths 
of her blue eyes looked an anguished spirit, 


| atartled for an instant from its composure. 
| It cried out soundlessly: “Let me be! Let 
me be! If you love me, go for a little while 


and let me be!” 
m 


ILLIAM HERSHEY drove slowly 
along, his mare picking her way from 


| side to side so as to avoid the frozen ruts 
| deeply carved in the dirt road. The hill was 
| steep and she humped her hindquarters, in 
| every motion a protest against this cold and 
| dreary journey. Sometimes she stopped 


| 
| 
| 


entirely and stood until William bade her 
gently to proceed. 

Usually as William drove down the road, 
he praised God for the beauties of the fer- 
tile land, but now he felt no gladness. Nor 
did he see anything that was beautiful. The 
sky was gray, the earth was gray, and many 


| objects in the landscape had sinister asso- 
| ciations. In this field, spring had brought 
| to light the body of a man, frozen in a stack 
| of corn where he had taken refuge. On the 
| next farm stood the black ruins of a barn, 


| set on fire after a quarrel. 


| more terrible disaster. 


A few miles 
away, an old man, Job Sharretts, had 
been mysteriously murdered. William had 
proved an alibi for the accused. He had 
been unhappy over his notdériety, but he 
had done what was right. Now, himself in- 
nocent, he was concerned with perhaps a 
Several times he 


| spoke aloud: 


“T must think on good things. I must 


| think on the love of God. 





“Ah!” he cried at last. “I can pray!” 

Almost all the brethren whom he set out 
to see were sisters. First of all, he came to 
the house of the Erlenbaughs, where there 
were a father and mother and four daugh- 
ters. Sally, the oldest, was his contempo- 
rary, and he was acquainted with her affairs 
from her childhood. His face blanched as 
he recalled suddenly the reason for her 
remaining single. 

He stood on the doorstep until he heard 
a laughing shout, “Come in, William!” 


In the small kitchen were five women and 
many commodities. The Erlenbaughs were 
marketers and the four sisters earned com- 
fortable livings without leaving their home. 
To a stranger they looked much alike, but 
they were women of decided differences in 
character though not of principle. 

The commodities were foodstuffs, bowls 
of flour and sugar and butter to be used in 
baking, jars of fruit, a basket of nuts, a 
huge dishpan filled with horse-radish roots. 
Round the stove were set vessels covered 
with white cloths in which was rising dough 
for bread and doughnuts. At four o’clock 
in the morning Erlenbaugh and the least 
tired of the women, or the one whose turn 
it was, or the one who had some other er- 
rand in Lanesville, would start out with 
carefully packed pies and cakes, crocks of 
sauerkraut, apple butter and smearcase, 
twenty dressed chickens, pats of butter and 
cans of lard, besides supplies of all winter 
vegetables which could be preserved in the 
deep cellar. 

Most of the things were already spoken 
for by their patrons; no Erlenbaugh prod- 
ucts ever went begging. 

Stout Mrs. Erlenbaugh, whose pretty 
name was Lucy, sat at the side of the table, 
paring apples; stout Minerva, her second 
daughter, sat near by, picking the kernels 
from hickory nuts. The hickory nuts, gath- 
ered in the woods at the top of the hill, were 
of extraordinary intricacy of interior struc- 
ture and extracting them was a work of 
immeasurable patience; but, extracted, 
they brought a dollar a pound. Stout 
Hester rolled pie dough. Stout Lizzie, 
wrapped in a warm jacket, with a knitted 
scarf over her head, was about to lift the 
heavy dishpan and depart for the shed, 
where the strong odor would torture no one 
but herself. 

Sally had the place by the window, as 
was suitable for the one who earned the 
most. She too was stout, and in her round 
cheeks was no kinship with grief and in her 
wholesome body no inclination to celibacy. 
She should have had a dozen children, but, 
alas, she was not likely to have any. For 
all her tragedy she was outwardly the most 
cheerful of the cheerful sisters. She was a 
manufacturer of rugs; through pieces of 
burlap large and small she drew narrow 
strands of cotton or of silk, producing a pic- 
ture which she designed herself. She was 
not an artist, but her work had a primitive 
quaintness and an unintentional and 
wholly unconscious humor which pleased 
the eye of the antique hunter, anxious to 
find a suitable foreground for a grand- 
father’s clock or an old bureau. Her ducks, 
waddling in solemn procession, were larger 
than the barn in the near neighborhood; 
her driver was larger than his galloping 
steeds, her colors were by preference pri- 
mary. 

Sally earned good wages. The materials 
cost nothing; the regular patrons of the 
stall and those who wished to be patrons 
poured out a wealth of silk and woolen 
and cotton, and by working steadily she 
could make two rugs in a week. The first 
of this week’s products hung over the back 
of a chair in the corner, the other was taking 
shape under her flying fingers. For each 
she would receive ten dollars. 

Occasionally she laid one of her products 
away in her painted chest in the attic. Each 
of the Erlenbaughs had a painted chest 
and all were full to the brim. In some 
moods they laughed at them, in others 
they remembered them with bitterness. 
William Hershey was married, Samuel 
Kinzer was gone away, Eleazer Herr was 
queer, handsome William Bashore was 
tied to a wife who had gone back to the 
world, and there were no other young men 
in the Erlenbaugh circle. 

Sally called out a loud “Weil, William!” 
No one had ever told the Erlenbaughs that 
shouts were unbecoming, and if they read 
in Shakspere that a low voice is an excellent 

(Continued on Page 128) 
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Raisin Bread in Vacation Land 





Through the Gates of the Valley, visitors from 
every state aré motored past Fl Capitan into 
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Populanty 


Old Faithful Inn, like 

the other hotels in glori- 

ous Yellowstone, serves 
Raisin Bread 
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Mrs. Ross of Augusta, Maine 
sits across the table from Miss 
Simmons of New Orleans; Mr. 
Jones of Estherville, lowa sends 
in his order with Mr. Dean of 
New York City. At every meal 
in the hotels of our National 
Parks the nation’s taste in foods 
is truly registered. 


And one thing that more and 
more people are ordering there 
is Raisin Bread, the same de- 
light your baker offers you. 


A nation’s appetite 
captured ! 


“No matter where people come 
from, they seem pleasantly sur- 
prised to find Raisin Bread on 
our tables,” says Mrs. Curry, 
who watches out for your com- 
fort in Yosemite. 


“We serve lots of it,” says H. 
A. Noble, General Manager of 
Glacier Park Hotel Company. 


“Very popular here,” says 
W. M. Nichols, Manager of 
Yellowstone Park Hotels. 





Yosemite National Park 





At Camp 
Curry, 

Yosemite, 

<% ; visitors “ are 

© rHoro BY HILEMAN delightfully 

In sublime settings, serving delightful surprised” 
foods, the hotels of Glacier National Park to find Rai- 
are hard to leave. Above, Many Glacier sin Bre d 


Hotel served 
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RAISIN BREAD 


#s, on We 


If you haven't been serving 
Raisin Bread at home, start 
now. Surely your family will 
enjoy it. 

The better bakers make it 
with Sun-Maid raisins 
The better bakers make it with 
extreme care to please you. They 
fill it generously with raisins 
And theraisins they use are none 
other than Sun-Maid, the kind 

you yourself would use, 


It comes from their ovens every 
day, but on Wednesdays they 
bake it special, because Wed 
nesday has become a special day 
for Raisin Bread in so many 
homes. 


Indeed, if you would join in 
the national custom of serving 
it on Wednesdays, the way to 
be sure of getting it is to give 
your baker or grocer a standing 
order. 


A SUGGESTION TO CAMPERS 


Raisin Bread stays fresh and 
moist unusually long. And try it 
toasted over the coals. 


dnesdays 
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(Continued from Page 126) 
thing it did not seem like a hint for every- 


| day behavicr. To be amused was to laugh, 


and to laugh was to yell. 
“Wie geht's?” asked Mrs. Erlenbaugh. 


Seeing William’s face, she added another 


question: “ Was fehlt?”’ 

William closed the door. The high tem- 
perature and the mixture of odors made 
him a little faint. The women looked at him 
in surprise. 

“T have bad news.” William blurted it 
out, not knowing what else to do, now that 
they all waited. “Samuel Kinzer is dead.” 

Mrs. Erlenbaugh laid down her knife 


| and her half apple, Minerva ceased to pick 





There’s 


where diluted oil 
costs you money! 


—in worn bearings, chains, 
timing gears, valve guides; 
worn piston rings and cylinders. 


You pay for crank case dilution, 
any way you figure it. Either you 
stand the cost of an expensive 
overhaul job to repair the dam- 
age caused by thinned out oil 
—or you trade in your car and 
accept a heavy depreciation loss 
because the motor is badly worn. 


Dilution Can Be Prevented 


Yet crank case dilution need not be a 
source of trouble and expense. If you 
own a car equipped with the Skinner 
Oil Reetifying System you find dilution 
stopped at its source. 


The Skinner System intercepts the un- 
burned gasoline which usually passes 
down between pistons and dian 
walls to dilute the crank case oil —traps 
it before it gets by the pistons. 


[his mixture is deposited in the Skin- 
ner Rectifier, where heat from the 
exhaust gases rectifies the oil. The 
gasoline passes back to the combustion 
chambers, while the rectified oil returns 
to the crank case. 


The results —5,000 miles and more 
without the necessity of changing oil- 
perfect lubrication maintained—al 
excessive wear eliminated — motor life 
doubled—upkeep costs reduced — per- 
formance improved, 


Today, truly modern cars— more than 
60,000 to date-—are equipped with the 
Skinner System, Mail the coupon be- 
low for complete information. 


SKINNER 


OIL RECTIFYING 


SYSTEM 


Skinner Automotive Device Co., Inc. 
1637 Lafayette Boulevard, West 
Detroit, Michigan, U A 





Gentlemen : — Please send me your booklet telling 
whar the Skinner Oil Rectifier does and how it 
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at her hickory nuts and Hester to roll her 
pie dough. Lizzie stood with her hand on 
the knob of the door which led into the 
shed, the great pan resting on her hip. The 
eyes of all made a quick motion, first 
toward Sally, then toward William. The 
extent of their shock was indicated by their 
silence. 

“When?” asked Mrs. Erlenbaugh at last. 

“Yesterday.” 

“Where?” 

“T don’t know exactly.” 

“What ailed him?” 

“The undertaker came this morning,” 
stammered William, as if that were an an- 


| swer. “ He said, would we have the funeral 


at the meetinghouse, and I told him I sup- 


| posed so, of course.” 


“What ailed him?” asked Mrs. Erlen- 


baugh. 


William stood paralyzed. Sally laid 
down her coarse needle and her long strand 
of bright red cloth. 

“What ailed him?” she asked. 

“Hewasshot.” Williamspoke brusquely. 

“Who shot him?” Sally’s voice was 


| spirited, clear, high in tone, but her face 
| was terrible to see. 


“He, himself.”’ 
Sally read William as an adult reads a 


| child’s primer. 


“What else is there to it?” 


William’s courage failed. “I’m going 


| down now,” he stammered. 


“What else is there to it?’ demanded 
Sally again. 

“He shot a woman with him.”” William's 
eyes said, “Oh, you poor soul! You poor 
soul!" There was no doubt here—there 


| had been no dismissal; there had been jilt- 
| ing, plain and cruel. 


“So!” Sally rose, her face quivering. 


“Sol” 


“Fetch me some apples from the cellar,” 
commanded Mrs. Erlenbaugh, believing 
that Sally was trying to get out of their 
sight. Paying no heed, Sally walked past 
the table, past her mother, to the stairway 
door and ascending the first step, closed it 
behind her. 

“Let them bury him where they will!” 


| said Minerva with passion, 


“TI say so too!” cried Lizzie. 
“And I!" said Hester. 
“He's our brother,” said William in a 


| whisper. 


Mrs. Erlenbaugh looked at her daugh- 


| ters. “His mother was my company girl. 
| They were our friends from generation to 
| generation. We must do what is right.” 


“Yes,” gaid William. “That’s what I 
think.” He l&id his hand on the door—all 
would of course do what was right. “I'm 
going next to Stauffer’s.”’ 

“We could make you a cup of coffee,” 
offered Mrs. Erlenbaugh. 

William shook his head. “I must go.” 

But William did not go. He stood, his 
broad-brimmed hat still on his head, his 
hand on the door, listening. On the stair- 
way there was a sound as of someone de- 
scending awkwardly or carrying a burden. 
The others heard also and looked stupidly 
from where they sat or stood. The door was 
opened by Sally’s foot and she entered 
with her arms piled with woven rugs. She 
dropped them on the floor in the corner, 
and then began to pick them up one by 
one and lay them on the back of the chair 
which held the rug for market. 

“When we were in trouble, his parents 


stood by us,” said Mrs. Erlenbaugh, 
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gravely, almost sternly. “We'll bring him 
home and let him lie in peace.” 

“You have right,” said Sally in a smooth 
sweet voice. ‘And these will help pay for 
the funeral.” 

Iv 

ILLIAM drove into Lanesville at two 

o’clock on Monday afternoon. He 
had called upon the Stauffer sisters and the 
two Shindledeckers and Elder Briner, and 
they, added to the Erlenbaughs and him- 
self and his Mary, constituted more than 
half the membership of the meeting. The 
Stauffers and the Shindledeckers, two pairs 
of maiden sisters, wept and agreed with 
him that Samuel must be brought home. 

“But it’s hard on you to go out in 
the world,” said Tilly Shindledecker. “I 
couldn't do it.” 

William knew Lanesville well, and hav- 
ing stabled his horse, had no difficulty in 
finding his way to the undertaking estab- 
lishment. The sky was no brighter, the 
general appearance of the town no more 
cheerful. In the square were gathered 
groups of people who had either come from 
Meyer’s Alley or who, having talked for a 
few moments, would depart in that direc- 
tion. Many looked with indignation down 
Charles Street, where at the door of the 
undertaking establishment an officer stood 
on guard. 

William walked round the soldiers’ mon- 
ument and down the street. Afraid of no 
officers or kings, he went up the step and 
asked to be admitted. Two men who had 
just been turned away laughed at his pre- 
sumption. The officer looked at him with 
respect. 

“What business have you here?” 

“T came to make-arrangements about 
the body of my brother, Samuel Kinzer.” 

“He has no brother.” 

“He’s my brother in the eye of God. 
I’m to make arrangements for the burying 
of his body.” 

The officer stepped back to let William 
enter, the men who had lingered to see him 
dismissed took up their positions in front 
of the door. Others halted and the officer 
shouted at them to move on. They obeyed, 
but only to walk to the end of the block and 
then to return. There were soon a hundred 
persons walking up and down. The office 
of the Lanesville Tribune was only a little 
distance away, and Jackson Piper appeared, 
camera and tripod in hand. Stationing 
himself across the street on a high step, he 
smiled—he could get the crowd and the 
doorway and the officer and William Her- 
shey as he came out. 

He held his post alone for only a few 
minutes. Billy Sieber was in many places, 
but he was never for more than a few min- 
utes more than a block away from Meyer’s 
Alley or the undertaker’s establishment. 
He too approached, camera in hand, 

“ Move over, Piper.” 

The undertaker’s establishment was fur- 
nished with elegance. In a large room 
which resembled a chapel, William en- 
countered the proprietor, who came for- 
ward and took him solemnly by the hand. 
The place was very quiet and there was an 
odor, not unpleasant in itself, but unpleas- 
ant in its sugg2stion, of heavy flowers, 
woolen loth, and, vaguely, some per- 
fumed and alcoholic compound. 

“You're hete.”” Holding William’s hand, 
the undertaker led him into the next room, 
which was an office. 

“Yes,”” answered William, “I’m here. 
It has been decided that we take our brother 
home. Thursday morning would be a good 
time for us; our elder is then free.” 

“Will you select the casket?” 

“Yes,” answered William. “It is our 
custom to have everything plain.” 

In the storeroom were rows of caskets 
upon shelves, caskets of black and various 
shades of gray and small caskets of white. 

“T would suggest a couch casket,” said 
the undertaker, but without much hope. 
“The side lets down and the body seems to 
lie naturally. It is less confining.” 

“No,” said William. “We will have 
everything plain, in the old fashion.” 

“Will you look at the body?” 
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“Yes,” answered William slowly. 

The undertaker opened the door into an- 
other room. Far apart stood two narrow 
eotlike beds, each covered with: a purple 
pall. The windows were closely shuttered; 
light came dimly from electric bulbs made 
to look like candles. The undertaker turned 
on a brighter light and laid back the velvet 
cover. 

“Tt is he,” said William. He bent over, 
holding his broad hat tight against his 
breast. “It is he.” He lifted his hand and 
pressed his quivering lips and the tears be- 
gan to run from his eyes down into his red- 
dish beard, ‘‘He ———” William started to 
speak and ceased; no words could tell what 
was in his heart. 

The undertaker replaced the velvet cover. 
He had meant to offer to raise the other 
pall, but by the grace of God refrained. 

“Tf it’s all right to the authorities, we can 
bring the body out Wednesday, and you 
can have the funeral Thursday.” 

“Yes,” said William. ‘By tonight it 
will give a great snow, but by Wednesday 
the road should be cleared.” 

Escorted by the undertaker, he passed 
through the chapel-like room. The officer 
standing outside heard them coming and 
opened the door, and like water pouring 
over the edge of a submerged pail, the 
crowd surged back. William saw the dull, 
hungry faces of the throng and the brighter 
faces of Jackson Piper and Billy Sieber 
across the street above their ominous black 
boxes. He lifted his hands to his face, but 
it was too late. The officer interposed his 
large body between William and the crowd. 

“Take him out the back way,” he said to 
the undertaker. 

William walked blindly through the 
chapel, through the office, through the 
storeroom, through the room with the dim 
light, through another room whose furni- 
ture he did net see. He was in an instant 
in an empty alley, the cool gray air on his 
face. 

“Round that corner,” directed the under- 
taker. “Be quick, or they’ll be here.” 

William went quickly, praying as he 
went. Seeking refuge from the faces of the 
crowd, refuge from the beautiful face of 
Samuel Kinzer, refuge from the other body 
under the velvet cover, refuge from a world 
sinful and poor and pitiful, he found it in a 
few reiterated words: ‘Oh, God help us! 
Oh, God help us! Oh, God help us!” 


Vv , 

T EIGHT o’clock on Thursday morning 

Jackson Piper came down the steps of 
the Tribune office. Carrying his camera 
in its black case, he walked with care. The 
steps were not easy to descend, covered as 
they were with snow which was falling so 
fast that by the time the undertaker’s boy 
had cleared the lower end of the pavement 
the steps were covered again. The snow 
which William Hershey had prophesied had 
not fallen on Monday night, or on Tuesday 
or Wednesday, but it was falling now and 
it had been falling since midnight. Before 
the door waited Jackson’s car, which he 
had driven thither with difficulty. A fel- 
low employe accompanied him to the door. 

“You're starting in good time.” 

“You bet I am!” 

“What time is the funeral?” 

“‘Half-past ten.” 

“Two hours and a half to go a few 
miles!”’ 

“T’m going to pick up Sieber.” 

“Why not let him take his own car? 
Perhaps he'll get stuck and you'll have a 
scoop.” 

“Perhaps I'll get stuck and he’ll have 
a scoop. If we're stuck, we’re stuck to- 
gether.” 

Jackson started his engine. He hated 
snow; each year with the falling of the 
first flake he was tempted to abandon his 
profession. Making an awkward turn, 
he ran on the trolley track and was in a 
second facing the opposite direction from 
that which he wished to go. 

“That means round an unbroken block,” 
he muttered. 

(Continued on Page 131) 
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(Continued from Page 128) 

Billy Sieber waited in the shelter of a 
doorway on the square. He, too, carried a 
camera, and he, too, was inexpressibly loath 
to go. 

“TI thought I’d make something extra 
out of this,” he grumbled as he stepped in. 
“But the Ledger is sending its own man.” 

“The Inquirer too,’’ said Jackson. “I 
bet the Reading papers’I] have a man down. 
News must be mighty scarce.” 

“This is real news,” said Billy mock- 
ingly. “‘What does the public care for the 
World Court or the League of Nations or 
the murder of a few hundred thousand 
Armenians if a gentleman shoots a lady and 
then himself?” 

Already Jackson’s shoulders ached from 
the exercise involved in keeping out of trol- 
ley tracks and getting round corners. The 
snow seemed to grow thicker and the sky 
more gray, but happily there was no wind 
and the air was still. Jackson turned at 
last away from the trolley line and into the 
Lincoln Highway. 

‘Besides, you don’t often get anything 
with a hero line like this. Lots of contrast 
and room for dramatics.”’ 

“Perhaps.” Billy muffled his chin in his 
coat as though he did not wish to talk. If 
there was any chance of fine writing it was 
his and not Jackson’s, since he was a native 
and Jackson an alien. In his overcoat 
pocket was a tablet on which he had written 
a preliminary sketch of his article. He had 
a list of words at the head, among them 
“sordid,’’ ‘‘tragic,” “dramatic,” “eternal 
triangle,” “‘eternal peace.’’ At the foot he 
had other words which he meant to incor- 
porate in the finished draft—“ droning voice 
of the preacher,” “wailing hymns,” and 
two phrases at which he looked with pride, 
“hatred of the sin, but none of the sinner” 
and “light on the faces of the mourners 
that never was on sea or land.” 

Jackson, too, had made preparation; he 
had prepared a history of William Her- 
shey’s sect from what he believed was his 
knowledge, but which was really his imag- 
ination. William’s sect had little history ex- 
cept that of the larger body of Mennonites 
from which it had seceded; what Jackson 
had prepared was a history of the Dunkers. 

He prided himself upon his insight into 
human nature. It was exceedingly unlikely 
that so good-looking a man as Samuel 
Kinzer could have failed to make conquest 
of the associates of his childhood, and he 
determined to detect among the mourners 
the hearts that he had broken. Perhaps 
he could procure a photograph of the coun- 
try maidens who had been scorned. 

Jackson, too, had his concluding sentence. 
He was, as he believed himself to be, far 
more imaginative than Billy, and it ran 
something like this: ‘In olden times the 
bodies of transgressors were cast out into 
the desert, but in a more merciful age so- 
ciety looks upon offenders with mercy. As 
the mourners turned slowly away, three 
black birds, soaring overhead, uttered harsh 
cries, as though cheated of their prey.” 

At eight o’clock Jackson and Billy left 
Lanesville; at nine they reached Green- 
wood, two miles away. They,had said little 
and neither received the remarks of his 
companion umiably. 

“There’s a bad 
Billy. 

“If you could drive we might get up,” 
replied Jackson sharply. 

“T can drive an automobile. 
drive your egg beater.” 

“The egg beater is up,”’ announced Jack- 
son. 

“The wind’s up too,” said Billy. “I 
don’t see why they don’t have the plow out. 
We'll never get there.” 

“We will get there.” Jackson leaned 
forward as though to propel the car with his 
own strength. It sailed into the bank and 
stopped. The door swung open under the 
impact and something flew out into the 
road. 

“Tf that’s my camera ——” cried Billy. 

“It’s yours or mine,”’ answered Jackson 
grimly. 

Billy leaped out. “It’s mine!” 


hill ahead,” warned 


I can’t 
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“Too bad.” Jackson grinned; about the 
use of cameras there was no bargain. ‘‘ Give 
us a push; I can’t get out of this with the 
engine alone.” 

“You let me use your pictures,” said 
Billy grimly. ‘Otherwise I don’t push.” 

“All right,’ consented Jackson un- 
willingly. 

At half-past nine another mile had been 
covered. The windshield was opaque and 
Billy was compelled against every instinct 
of his being to step out and wipe it with the 
only handkerchief he had brought with him. 

“There’s a car ahead,” said Jackson. “I 
ean tell from the ruts.” 

“Then don’t go too fast,” mocked Billy, 
“You might run into it.” 

At ten o’clock the clouds lifted. 
going to stop,” said Billy. 

“It’s going to get worse,” prophesied 
Jackson. “Hear the wind?”’ There was, it 
was true, an ominous whine, 

“Getting out will be nothing to getting 
back.” Jackson began to look frightened. 
“You'll see!” 

“There’s a car ahead,” said Billy. “ There 
are several cars.” 

“Perhaps it’s the men from Phila- 
delphia.” 

“There will be mourners from all direc- 
tions. These people are great for funerals; 
it’s their idea of a truly joyful occasion.” 

“Their taste differs from mine,” said 
Jackson. “Feel the wind? My glory, the 
ear’ll turn over!” 

“There’s the meetinghouse,” said Billy. 
“There are a half dozen cars in sight.” 

“Let’s hope it won’t be long,” said 
Jackson uneasily. “The sooner we get 
away, the better for us.” 

“Long!” repeated Billy. “I know how 
long. Three hours at least!’’ 

The meetinghouse, low and built of stone, 
was separated from the road by a little 
yard. Across the road was a substantial 
stone house. These buildings alone were 
visible in the white landscape. 

“‘T suppose some of these people live over 
there,” said Jackson. 

“Yes,” said Billy. ‘ Doubtless they will 
have a big dinner. We can feed there before 
we go back.” 

“ Are we invited?” 

“T invite you.” 

Near the gate of the meetinghouse the 
two men stepped out. The other cars had 
driven beyond; apparently they, too, had 
just arrived. 

“Do these people have large auto- 
mobiles?”’ asked Jackson. 

“No,” said Billy. ‘“‘They drive horses. 
Back there is the shed where they stable 
them.” 

“T see,” said Jackson, though because of 
the driving snow he saw but little. 

“The Sun man is here with his eyeglasses 
on a ribbon.” Even the short walk from 
the car to the meetinghouse door made 
Billy gasp and burned his face crimson. 
“Hurry in and get a place where you can 
see—that is, if it isn’t full.” 

“T’ll bet it is!”” Jackson looked over his 
shoulder. The man with the eyeglasses 
was near at hand, and close behind there 
was another man. Jackson gave his snowy 
shoes a hurried bang against the step. 
“Enough reporters to fill the church.” 

“Call it church then,” said Billy under 
his breath, “and get laughed at.” 

Jackson opened the door and walked in 
ahead of his companion. If there was but 
one point of vantage he was determined to 


“Tt’s 
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fill it. But he halted in the doorway and 
stood stock-still. 

“Go on!”’ whispered Billy, shoving him. 

“This isn’t the place,” declared Jackson. 

“What you giving us?’’ Billy advanced 
and, with painful pressure of shoulder 
against shoulder, they entered. They had 
the effect upon those within of bursting 
into the room. Behind them came hurry- 
ing the passengers from the large auto- 
mobiles, 

“What ———”’ began a voice behind Billy. 

“Where ———”’ began another. 

In the silence two groups of human 
beings faced each other. Round the door 
stood ten men, some stout, some thin, and 
all metropolitan in aspect. The Sun man 
was very tall, his arm, lifting his eyeglass to 
his eye, was even with the heads of the 
others. 

At the front of the room were three 
persons—a little man with a reddish beard 
and two women, both taller than he, one 
stout and one thin. The man, William 
Hershey, wore a short-coated black suit; 
the two women, who were the Shindle- 
decker sisters, wore white transparent caps 
with hanging ribbons of black, dark dresses 
whose design could not be seen because of 
the thick knitted jackets over them, and 
capacious aprons over all. 

William had a dust brush in his hand, 





and each of the sisters a cloth. There was a 
fire in the stove; its little hissing was the 
only sound. All round, visible through | 
many windows, was snow~-snow filling the | 
air, piling on the north and west to the | 
window sills, covering all but the tops of the | 
low gravestones. There was no body, there | 
was no preacher, there were no mourners. 

The silence lasted an amazing time, then 
was breken by a dozen questions uttered 
all at once. 

“Where is the body of Samuel Kinzer?”’ 

“Isn’t the funeral here?”’ 

“Where will the funeral be?” 

A shrill voice in the back row cried out 
angrily, “Is this a trick?” 

The fire snapped; William Hershey and 
the Shindledeckers looked at one another 
amazed. 

“Who are you?” asked one of the 
strangers. 

“I’m William Hershey. These are Betsey 
and Tilly Shindledecker from across the 
street. We're redding up.” 

One of the strangers sniffed the air 
audibly. Faintly, but unmistakably and 
ominously, there penetrated to the con- 
sciousness of each an odor, alcoholic, faintly 
perfumed, a little sickening. 

“Redding up after what?” 

William took a step forward. His face 
was white; since Monday he had suffered 
emotion which had taken pounds from his 
spare frame. His face was also glorified; in 
his eyes was the reflection of torchlight, 
the recollection of tears and wailing, and 
the recollection also of peace to which the 
world was a stranger. 

“We had here last evening a funeral,’ he 
explained clearly. ‘Our brother, Samuel 
Kinzer. It was our intention to have it this 
morning, but we expected this great snow 
and last evening we got our people to- | 
gether.” ‘ 

“He isn’t buried?” 

William's eyes sought the white expanse. | 
“Yes,” said he. ‘ He lays by his mom and 
pop. He’s safe.” 

“ Did the undertaker know?” asked Billy 
Sieber furiously. He saw his broken camera, 
he remembered the hours he had spent 
upon his composition, he thought with ap- 
prehension of the return. 

“No,” said William. ‘“‘He brought the 
body yesterday, that was all. We do other 
things for ourselves.” 

William looked from face to face. The 
two women stood like uncomprehending | 
statues, their mouths open; but William | 
understood, and William, knowing the | 
world, could pity the worldlings. He looked 
out at the driving snow and back at the | 
confounded faces. | 

“I’m sorry you made such a mistake,” he 
said quietly. ‘‘Now you would best get 
quickly on your way.” 
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for a week of days, and there was a dazzling 
buoyancy in her eyes this morning that 
made a man want to be high-keyed even to 
come near. A back like hers would never 
get tired. 


Deserted streets of Concepcion at midday, 
and Milt entered under the sign, “The 
Lazaret, John Lindlahr, Est. 1885.” The 
broken flags of the walk had been drenched 
with water that morning. Darkish cool 
within; a middle-aged German polishing 
glass back of the long bar. Many pictures 
on the dim walls-—harness horses and run- 
ners, shipa in full and storm rig, faces of 
wrestlers who grappled and fighters who 
had welloped one another, before war really 
begun in the world, At either end, noon 
daylight showed-—an old man sitting with 
his pipe in the back yard, and presently a 
movement in front Bud Husong’s ab- 
surdly short and decorated boots showing 
under the swinging half door there, and two 
smal! white ones close together just behind. 

“Why, here’s Mr. Conway!”’,Miss Hemp- 
stead said, entering. “ You're certainly an 
artist in finding the interesting places.” 

Under the swinging door, a moment 
afterward, appeared a mother dog with a 
searred back. She stood doubtfully a second 
or «wo, then slid in and straight to Milt, 
pried her head under his coat between his 
hand and hip and pressed it there. 

“She sees no one else, Mr. Conway.” 

“We met in the street this morning,” 
Milt said. A big patch of pink hide showed 
with extra ugliness in the shadows. 

“*T wonder what happened to her back?" 
Miss Herapstead asked. ‘That's the sec- 
ond one today I've seen scarred that way.” 

“Douch of high life’’—from the German 
behind the bar. “ Deakettle.” 

“You mean they pour boiling water?” 

“Dove Mexicans don’t have a heart 
when dey feel like it,”’ he explained. 

Miss Hempstead blanched—the girl 
whé Quinlan said would bulldog a steer 
to preserve her code. In this swift pallor 
Miit’s trained eye perceived that the vivid 
coloring of s moment ago hadn't been 
handiwork. They rose. She only came to 
his shoulder—-incredibly lithe and slender. 
Outside, the mother dog moved away about 
her own affairs. 

“She's: got puppies somewhere,” Miss 
Hempstead said. 

Without noticing, they had come to the 
very edge of the barracks. A Mexican 
soldier held out his rifle croasways on the 
walk and they hail to move to the opposite 
side of the street 

“Doesn't it look attractive in there?” 
Miss Hempstead wanted to know, peering 
into the portal from the distance. 

“They haven't got you folks placed 
yet,”’ Bud remarked. “I'll set ‘em straight. 
I was down here last fall ri“in’ herd on the 
grapes, and we had some trouble then. 
The big boss can have anything he wants 
here in Concepcion, but they don’t feel 
just the same about it in-country a ways.” 

Milt began to grasp the significance of 
oily grapes. The twenty laden burros they 
had come with were only one of a string 
of pack trains from Yuma-—Mat Quialan 
establishing a depot preparatory to start- 
ing oil operations; a forest of derricks 
round the town presently, smudged skies; 
a highway of roaring trucks over the Santa 
Clara Mountains to the border; chaste 
Concepcion, a grimy oil town. Milt was 
inclined to side with San Miguel and the 
inferior. 


That evening they watched the bur- 
nished shoulder of the Spanish gentleman 
in the moonlight from their upper veranda 
at the inn. Low singing and guitars from 
the plaza below, and a soft-bearing wind 
from the sea. Concepcion sang La Golon- 
drine and aenether very foolish song, 
“ Adios, me parte el alma.” 

“They're always saying and singing 
adios,”” Miss Hempstead whispered. “They 
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don’t go away anywhere, but love to think 
of languishing partings and hear their 
voices making believe the adios of a lifetime 
has come.” 

Most of the soldiers were off duty. From 
the veranda they watched how the men and 
maids met and paired and vanished. 

“They don’t seem ever to find out!” she 
said suddenly. 

“What?” 

“That it all means bondage. . . . Not 
for me. I love freedom too well. I want 
many friends, but no one to say do this or 
that!" 

She had made him very comfortable 
with rugs and pillows; a tray of native and 
northern cigarettes at hand; a jar of fruit 
juice with the color of Concepcion grapes 
in it. Milt felt himself getting more and 
more awake. 

“Oh, no, I wouldn’t give up my wide 
world for one man—ever!”’ she said with 
deep decision. “I like men, but I'd never 
move into one man’s house to stay.” 

“Isn't there always a man somewhere 
waiting to rock a picture like that?” he 
asked. 

She refrained from denial or confession. 
She wasn’t restless; she wasn’t easily to 
be seen through or found out. What it was 
she wanted, she seemed able to keep to her- 
self without effort. Fanny, Carlotta and the 
others—he had always seen through— 
their whole game tiresome after an hour 
or two. 

“What would you do if he came?” he 
asked. 

“I'd get on the first available truck or 
train and keep going.” 

“You—run away!” 

“At least until I had a chance to think 
it out.” 

He laughed to himself. She’d run away 
if only to stage her surrender. 

“ Adois, me parte el alma” —the words of 
the foolish song came up to them from the 
plaza. 

“What a place to run to—here to Con- 
cepcion!” he said. 

“How much nicer to be here—heart- 
free,”’ she answered. 

By common impulse they went down 
into the plaza and danced with the others 
under the Spanish gentleman. 

“Notlike aman—not like a man,” played 
in his brain from the guitars. As they 
parted on the veranda a while afterward 
words reached him that didn’t help his 
sleep: 

“As we danced, the strangest feeling 
came over me—that we had something big 
to work out together!” 


Bud Husong was showing a marked 
masculine pique—altogether too much 
time on his hands to attend to the affairs of 
the big boss. Milt was better each day, his 
head lifting. The force he had formerly 
shot into selling woolen yarns, colored 
yarns, was spreading forth into his life for 
Concepcion days. The town was 
quite a way back, the. curving shore 
stretched interminably ahead. They were 
walking southward on the strand at low 
tide after a swim, and chose a warm hum- 
mock with a positive satin sheen to rest on, 
but began at once to be conscious of a taint 
in the air. Milt saw they had halted at the 
mouth of a little canyon, red-necked kites 
rising and falling from the shadowed brush. 

“Dead horse or something. We'd better 
go,” he said. 

She responded with unprecedented haste, 
and he noted something of the same look 
as in the Lazaret over the mother dog’s 
burns. And this was the girl who swam 
out in the surf far beyond where he cared 
to follow. 

That afternoon they skirted the dunes 
among the idling vineyards, reéntering the 
town through a dilapidated lane where a 
series of fence posts was crowned with 
cattle skulls. Her shoulder brushed his 
arm as their steps quickened. 


“Why do they do these things?” she 
asked desperately. “It’s as if they liked to 
play—as if they actually cherished these 
things of death.” And yet she was entirely 
unawed by the soldiers. “I'll never be sat- 
isfied until I get into that patio,’ she had 
told him, when they had forgotten the bar- 
racks again, almost bumping into the rifle 
of the sentry on post in front. 

Very early one morning they started out 
toward the hills, the mother dog following 
past -the edge of town this day, a thing 
that hadn’t happened before. 

“Perhaps she has decided that her pup- 
pies are ready to shift for themselves,” 
Ruth said. 

It seemed somehow different this morn- 
ing. They kept on, climbing into their sec- 
ond wind, until they entered a great azure 
lull. The entire harbor curve was in view 
and Concepcion lay upon the shore like a 
bit of plastic art. The air, still fresh with 
dawn, was clean with the smell of sage, the 
brown earth strewn with greasewood brush 
and fuzzes of cactus here and there. Ruth’s 
skin glowed from the effort of the climb. It 
was as if the music had just stopped, Milt 
thought, reminded of their dances in the 
plaza. 

Down the slope some distance, the 
mother dog now began a queer empty bark- 
ing. The oddity of it was that no such 
sound had been heard from her before. 
They tried to study out the cause, but not 
a movement showed on the distant slope. 
Just then Milt’s glance happened to fall to 
the sand close to Ruth’s foot—a creature 
there, less than two inches long. It looked 
stationary and bone-pale. He had never 
seen the like before, and yet that hooked 
tail roused some sort of ancient familiarity. 
Her foot moved and the tail lashed forward 
venomously. The trick was how to make 
way with the thing without her seeing it. 
Anyone so knocked out by a burned dog or 
a few ox skulls ——— 

“T see the fishing boats are coming in,” 
he remarked, and bent to swipe the crab- 
like affair with a limp magazine. It was 
still there—had merely settled and hooked 
to the sand. 

“The fishing boats are going out,’”’ she 
laughed. “And that was very kind of you, 
but I’m not afraid of scorpions—only of 
human cruelty. See its eyes—no head 
whatever—just a bridge for its glasses!’ 

Now a climax of barking called their eyes 
beyond, and quite as if materialized, a 
Mexican with a rifle arose on the slope be- 
low them, waving his broad hat. Others ap- 
peared, and from a hollow far to the right a 
horse’s head showed, a man climbing into 
the saddle. Milt turned and met Ruth’s 
eyes. Quiet—not a blur of fear—a trace of 
humor, even. 

“We've forgotten,’ was all she said. 

He started to mutter about his blame for 
their being so far from town, but her eyes 
held his the fraction of a second longer. A 
world in it, no details. Milt felt he was 
being weighed in a fashion that had noth- 
ing to do with pounds. : 

“We're both to blame—no further words 
about that!” ; 

Seven men, counting the one on horse- 
back—faces they hadn’t seen before, armed 
men, but not in soldier dress. 

“1 haven’t even a jackknife,”” he whis- 
pered. 

“We'll do as they say.” 

They rose to meet the Mexicans stand- 
ing. Clumsily, the party gathered close, 
evidently not yet knowing whether to be 
courteous or rough, their eyes turning to 
the man on the pony—a slim young Mex- 
ican, very dark, with clean-cut chin and 
eyes deeply shadowed under the drooping 
rim of his great hat. Sefior PAjaro, the 
others called him. He spoke casually — 
words Milt didn’t understand, but his 
gesture was unmistakable—for them to 
turn inland and keep going. Now they felt 
the hands of the men pushing them up- 
slope, and back of them, outside the circle, 
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the mother dog kept up her incessant bark- 
ing. Milt missed the movement of the man 
in the saddle, but from his side he heard the 
cry, “Oh, don’t!” as a shot sounded. 

A flicker of white smoke over the pony’s 
neck vanished, but the smile of the young 
Mexican stayed. ‘‘Oh, don’t!” seemed still 
in the air about Milt’s ears, all the more 
poignant since the barking had stopped. 
Ruth had crumpled for a second, but 
straightened at once, though both her 
hands held tightly to his arm. The face up- 
turned to him had a deathly look, but still 
the trace of a smile. 

“Don’t say anything—don’t say any- 
thing!” she repeated. “It will be all right. 
Only it was so—unexpected !” 

Milt was in a sudden fog of fury, but 
above all that, a kind of bright wonder at 
the way she pulled herself together. 

“Don’t be afraid for me!”’ she went on 
pleadingly. ‘‘We mustn’t let anything like 
that hamper us.” 

They were over the range of hills, the sea 
cut off from behind. The young Mexican— 
El P4jaro, they heard him spoken of by 
the others, when not directly addressed— 
turned often in the saddle, not deigning to 
look at them, but to scan the back trail. He 
drank from his canteen, without offering 
them water. They plodded on under the 
heightening sun until the forenoon glared. 
Any high humor connected with the epi- 
sode had gone out with the shot. Milt was 
inclined to feel ugly toward the mounted 
Mexican, but more toward himself for hav- 
ing disobeyed Quinlan’s warning with Ruth 
along. The rest was astonishment at the 
qualities she showed —asking no favors, ex- 
pecting no protection—quite like another 
man. Not a word from her about water as 
they walked—silence between them on all 
that had to do with drink. He found this 
tacit taboo hard to keep himself, with 
thoughts of Johnny Lindlahr’s cool Laza- 
ret, and the like, crowding in. 

The day seemed endless already, yet it 
was not yet noon when, over a last hill, 
they saw whitewashed ‘dobe buildings in 
the hollow below, several corrals surround- 
ing, with a few horses and cattle. Boys and 
men hurried forth to join their captors be- 
fore the edge of town was reached —a sense 
of elation in the air, much congratulatory 
“sefioring”’ to the young Mexican who had 
brought them in. 

“El P&jaro! El PAjaro!’ the people 
called. 

“Tt means ‘The Bird,’”’ Ruth whispered. 

“This can’t be San Miguel,” Milt said. 

“No, it’s only a pueblo. I’ve heard San 
Miguel is twenty-two miles from Concep- 
cion. We couldn’t have come more than 
ten or twelve, but don’t you—don’t you 
hope we’re not going farther today?" Her 
voice was husky with thirst. 

In the single sandy street they met the 
scoffing laughter of children and covert 
glances from the women in the unglazed 
windows. El Pajaro had not dismounted. 
Three or four others joined him on ponies 
and away they rode iniand at a gallop. 
Milt and Ruth were shoved by the men who 
remained under a low broad lintel, across 
a littered earthen floor to an inner room, 
the door of which had sagged upon its 
hinges, scraping the clay floor. It closed 
upon them heavily at last. 

The place was dry, but strewn with 
dusty straw, bits of tin, paper, rope, glass. 
At one end, toward the peak of the low 
roof, was a triangular opening, where the 
single glimpse of sky showed. A second 
lesser door led to a small court, but its high 
walls and locked gate cut off most of the 
light. 

“T think it’s their way of dealing with 
my uncle,”’ Ruth said after a time. 

“Kidnaping you to deal with him?” 

iti Us. ” 


The ‘main door was being pushed again 


from outside. A canteen was thrust in, 
dripping, heavy. A grapy smell reached 
(Continued on Page 137) 
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In THe early nineties Miller learned the 
secret of rubber—toughness, elasticity, uni- 
formity. Learned the manufacturing secret is 5 
years before the development of the automo- as, ei 
bile made that secret a priceless possession. 
“Miller Balloons all around, eh? 
For Miller knows rubber. Knows it as a é They 0h Sas) Who put you wise? 
sculptor knows his clay—a silversmith his , “Doc Richards sold me on them. 


ot oe re He’ 1 Miller: r since he 
metal. This “know-how” of the master aie hog of pr tole” buggy for 


craftsman gives the Miller Tire its unique Rn making calls. Says he feels safe on 
standing as a tire that has never known an , Millers and that he can’t take chances 

sa ; : in his business. That was good 
off year and has always lived up to its repu- f enough for me.” 
tation as standard equipment on America’s 
finest cars. 
THE MILLER RUBBER CO. OF N. Y., Akron, Ohio 

Dealers wherever there are automobiles . © The Miller Rubber Co,, of N.Y 
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Guaranteed Spring Steel 
Understructure 

Seat-supporting springs are large wide coils 
of Premier quality, high tempered steel. 
They rest upon and are interlocked with a 
strong, yet flexible, spring steel understruc- 
ture. This is sturdy quality construction— 
vastly superior to ordinary web construc- 
tion because it is positively permanent and 
will not sag or tear loose from the frame. 


Spring Edges 
Double-sruffed and closely stitched. Heavy 
sheeting over springs. 


Hardwood Frames 
Thoroughly seasoned, kiln-dried, strongly 
braced, glued, doweled and corner blocked. 


Cushions 

Luxuriously comfortable, spring-filled loose 
cushions, padded with clean white felted 
cotton, Closely assembled, interlocking 
spring construction. Retains its shape and 
never becornes unsightly. 


Filling Materials 
Germ-cured vegetable fibre filling ‘moss, 
flax and cotton), clean and sanitary. 
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Judge This Fine Furniture by Highest Standards ~ 
Then Consider the Moderate Prices 
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LL TO MIND the most beautiful upholstered 

OD ining room furniture you have ever seen— 

artistic, individual lines; rich, colorful coverings; 

deep, luxurious upholstering—the furniture you have 

always wanted for your living room. Keep all thought 

of price in the background. Think only in terms of 
beauty and quality. 

Then stop in at your local dealer’s. Compare the 
beauty, the distinctive lines, the quality of the Kroeh- 
ler Living Room Furniture he is now displaying. See 
how closely it matches the high standards of your ideal. 


You will find that Kroehler-made is comparable 
in quality and gm | only with the finest custom-built 
furniture—the kind you would love to own and be 
proud to display to your friends. 


Now look at the price tags. A wonderful surprise 
awaits you. The high prices you expect to find are not 
there. For Kroehler Living Room Furniture is made in 
the largest exclusive upholstered-furniture factories in 
the world. Scientific methods and vast production have 
reduced the cost of manufacture to a remarkably low 

oint. And the result is this distinctive, QUALITY 
Feaalinee at prices which represent a true and lasting 
economy. 


If you are one who believes it pays to buy some- 
thing good, something that will last, you have further 
reason to select a Kroehler-made suite. For this famous 
upholstered furniture is guaranteed QUALITY through 
and through. Due to wonderful inside construction 
which assures great strength and endurance, a Kroehler 
overstuffed suite will stay shapely and comfortable for 
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many years. Read some of the Hidden Qualities listed 
on the opposite page. 


So why not satisfy your desire for a lovely living 
room suite vow? Your dealer will offer you a profusion 
of latest ideas in design from which to choose—both 
overstuffed and period. And from the wealth of rich 
fabrics, you may select a covering of silk damask, tapes- 
try, mohair, jacquard velours, Chase Velmo, leather 
or Chase Leatherwove. 


If you require additional sleeping room, do not 
forget the Famous Kroehler Davenport Bed, known 
the nation over as “The Invisible Bedroom,” It is 
offered singly or en suite. A handsome davenport and 
an incomparable bed in one piece. 


In buying your upholstered furniture make it a 
po to see the Kroehler name plate on every piece. 


at is the best way to be sure of the one which - 


makes the moderate prices of Kroehler products so 
much worth while. Most dealers will gladly make 
convenient terms. 


If you do not know where to see Kroehler Daven- 
port Beds and Upholstered Furniture, write us for the 
name ofa dealer near you. We will include a free copy 
of “The Kroehler Book of Living Room Arrange- 
ments,” which contains many helpful hints on the 
correct placing of furniture in rooms of different shapes 
and sizes. It is beautifully printed in colors. 

Address Kroehler Mfg. Co., Chicago, or Stratford, Ontario. 
Factories at Kankakee, Ill.; Bradley, Ill.; Naperville, Ill.; Bing- 


hamton, N. Y.; Dallas, Texas; Los Angeles, Calif.; San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Canadian Factory, Stratford, Ontario. 
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A RUG FOR EVERY ROOM 
y Rugs 


BIRD & SON, inc. Birp’s roofings and floor coverings 
Established 1795 are made of wear- and water-resisting 
EAST WALPOLE, MASSACHUSETTS materials with 130 years of manu- 


Manufacturers of Asphalt Shingles, Slate Surfaced Roll Roofings Rugs and Floor Coverings ad : : x shi . 
Corrugated and Solid Fibre Cases Cuicaco » New YORK —& Warehouses in principal cities fac turing experience behind the m. 
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(Continued from Page 132) 
Milt’s nostrils as he passed it to the girl. 
Ruth took a few hurried swallows. 

“It’s part wine,” she said. “It’s cool. 
Take a good drink and then I'll have some 
more.” 

They were standing near the smaller 
door when one of the village dogs started 
barking. Milt met a pitiful look; her hands 
raised to him, but only for a second. After 
that they sat together, propped against the 
wall, watching the triangle of sky. It was 
siesta time. More and more, in this dusky 
place, he became aware of the effects of 
their unparalleled forenoon. 

“If only that dog would stop barking,” 
Ruth said drowsily at last. 

Milt sat very still for a long time. 

“Captured,” he thought whimsically. 
A slow smile formed on his lips at length, 
the need of sleep vanishing in his own case. 
Her head had actually sagged a little. One 
of the best things he had done formerly, as 
he supposed, was to see through people of 
her age and sex, but it hadn’t even occurred 
to him to doubt that a real doze had stolen 
a march upon this one at his side. Her 
breathing was evenly delicate. She didn’t 
impose, even in sleep. Something 
new in the world—her code of companion- 
ship. . . . Certainly a filthy hole for her 
to be penned up in, the little court no bet- 
ter, with feathers and a chicken head or 
two. . Hardly fair of her to fall 
asleep like this though. 

“*Captured,’’ he muttered, as if the word 
had been hovering on his lips all the time 
while that slow smile held. 

The barking of the dog sounded nearer. 
Ruth stirred restlessly, her words rapid, al- 
most inaudible. ‘‘Woolen yarns—colored 
yarns ———-"’ Now she raised up slowly in 
the shadows. A curious vacant feeling, he 
knew, to feel himself sitting clear again. 

“Oh, I thought I was being caught in 
skeins and skeins!’’ he heard, in the queer 
tones of a child not fully awake. 

A sound of shots out in the hills; another 
scatter of rifle fire, nearer. Milt was cramped 
from sitting against the wall. 

‘Do you suppose they’ve come for us— 
the soldiers of Concepcion?” asked the 
voice at his side. 

Occasional isolated shots for ten minutes 
or more, then they heard footsteps in the 
outer room; the sagging door was thrust 
heavily in. The slick hair of Bud Husong 
was the first thing Milt saw, then the uni- 
forms of several Concepcion soldiers crowd- 
ing about among the townspeople. 

“Hello, Conway,” said Bud, the tone 
snapping cold. His eyes darted past Milt 
into the shadows where the girl stood. 
**Come on, Miss Hempstead, I've fixed to 
get you out of this.” 

She took a step toward him, hand out, 
with uncertain movement. Milt found 
himself drawing back. 

“Sorry, Conway,” Bud added blandly, 
“but I haven’t got you clear yet. It’s a 
squeak as it is. I don’t like the feel of this 
hole. They’re up to something—most of 
the menfolks gone. Told ’em I'd cut the 
town in ribbons if they didn’t give her up.” 

“You certainly worked fast,” Milt said. 

“You two would have been on the road 
to San Miguel in another half hour if I 
hadn’t. It would have taken a young army 
to get you back from there.” 

“You mean they are willing to let me 
go?”’ Ruth began. 

“That’s all I could fix so far.” 

“Go with him quickly!””"—from Milt. 

“But, you know—it couldn’t be like 
that.” 

Both men formed a question, but Bud 
spoke his first: ‘‘What do you mean, Miss 
Hempstead?”’ 

“T couldn’t go and leave one who was 
taken with me:” 

“You won’t go—with me?” 

“No.” 

Realizations fused in Milt’s brain—that 
Ruth must leave; that he must stay; that 
to be alone with her the way she looked 
now would be too much to ask of any 
world. It was actually an ordeal to take his 
eyes from her; but doing so, he found the 
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face of Bud Husong not six inches from his 
own—stirring unpleasantness to be so close 
to Bud’s mouth, as the whisper came out: 

“You poor son—of a ribbon-counter 
clerk!’’ And Bud clumped out on his very 
short high-heeled boots. 

“Why, he thinks I fixed it—for you to 
stay!’’ Milt breathed incredulously. 

“Don’t pay any attention!” 

They were alone, but the moment had 
changed. 

“You should have gone! You must go 
with him now!” he began. “It was my 
fault to let you get out in the hills this 
morning.”” Though her hand restrained, he 
went to the door. 

*‘Tt’s no use. I’m going to stay until we 
both go!” 

**But—oh, Bud!” he called, and turned 
to her hotly. ‘You're too much for me! 
I can’t play up to your game!” He heard 
the Mexicans outside repeating his call, 
but no answer from Bud Husong. “ What 
would there be to explain—in case of acci- 
dent—to you?” he demanded. 

“Why should we explain anything?” 

He was pinned by her eyes again and the 
sense that there was a marvelous carving 
between them; that all words—his and 
hers—were foolish chips flying away. 

“But you—don’t you see he’s right? I 
am a ribbon-counter clerk in all this 
shooting-Mex stuff!” 

“‘He’s just a boy! Don’t spoil it, please. 
I’ve got to do it as it seems to me.” She 
came close. “Why, all my life I’ve been 
asking for a chance to prove that a woman 
has her own kind of courage and the right 
to use it!” 

The big door screeched again on the clay. 
Bud stood there with an altered show- 
down look. 

“I’m on to their game now. They've got 
a party coming from San Miguel! Come 
on—yes, both of you—and you can’t come 
too quick!” 

He almost ran from them, leaving the 
door open. Outside, they found him stand- 
ing at the head of his own pony and holding 
another, which he had commandeered in 
the pueblo for Ruth. Fifteen soldiers had 
come with him from Concepcion—little 
men muttering with eagerness to start 
back. 

Milt took his place among them. He 
couldn’t make himself believe this was all 
one day, the sun scarcely tipping to after- 
noon, as they passed forth into the burning 
light of the hills again. 

“Step out!” Bud urged. 
after us from San Miguel.” 

Sweating minutes, the little Mexican sol- 
diers often breaking into a run to keep up. 
Ruth, riding at Bud's side, turned back with 
uncertain look. Milt beckoned her forward. 
He was utterly lacking in personal resent- 
ment toward the man on the toppy white 
pony ahead, As for himself, he was like a 
boy who had dangerously messed things, 
and here wasa man come toset him straight. 
This man had sensed their danger and fol- 
lowed with an outfit from Concepcion; he 
had bluffed the pueblo to turn them loose 
and was now seriously reckoning the pos- 
sibility of pursuit from San Miguel. No 
joke about that last either. Less than 
thirty minutes out in the hills, Bud turned 
in the saddle, reporting a party after them. 

“They're mounted—a lot of ’em. We're 
going to catch hell, pronto!” 

All Milt saw so far was dust; but minutes 
afterward, as he ran in the midst of the 
gasping Mexican soldiers, the first long 
shots were loosed over them from behind. 
Bud reined up, turning to Ruth. 

“You're to keep on going—that’s all I 
ask of you, miss.’”” He wheeied to Milt, a 
cold giint in his eyes. ‘ Now’s your chance, 
mister,” he said with his peculiar smile. 
“We're going to have a party right here— 
not your style. I’m going to let you save 
your hide—with the woman!” He stepped 
down from his white top horse and held out 
the bridle rein. “You won’t have to ride. 
All you'll have to do is to hang onto Ted's 
pommel and follow her home!” 

The little party of Mexicans had halted, 
but began to break in the crush of the fire 


“They'll be 
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from behind. Bud jerked round, to see 
that Ruth hadn’t obeyed. 

“Jump aboard, hombre!"’ he added furi- 
ously to Milt. ‘“‘ Maybe she’ll go with you!"’ 

One thing Milt knew clearly—that he 
couldn’t see himself in that silver-mounted 
saddle, booting a reluctant pony toward 
Concepcion, not even with Ruth Hemp- 
stead at his side. 

“No, Bud, that’s a one-man horse,” he 
said. 

Between them sounded Ruth’s voice: 
“We'll all stay together!” 

Bud’s angered face turned to the sky—a 
wordless curse. He swung his leg over the 
saddle and bent down to Milt: “You've got 
her goin’, but Quinlan will kill you, if I 
don’t live to!” 

He roweled the white one and galloped 
down slope, herding back the fleeing Mex- 
icans as if they had been sheep, then 
stretched his party out in a ragged line to 
make a stand. 

“Don't fire yet, asses!’’ he yelled in mixed 
Mexican. “ Wait till you get something to 
shoot at!” 

The frightened little men of Concepcion 


huddled down behind clumps of greasewood, | 


hands fumbling at their rifle locks. It was 
utterly new to Milt as the violence of a col- 
lision in the street—the shock of the bullets 
flying close by. 

“You'd better get down from your horse,” 
he said carefully to Ruth. ‘Lie down flat.” 

She obeyed, but was yanked over the 
ground by the bridle rein of her pony,which 
kept jerking away, stamping his front feet 
as the slugs whistled close. 

Bud raced the white one along his ragged 
line, yelling, ‘Pick ‘em out! Don’t waste 
your rounds!” Then he spurred in close 
to where Milt was on his knees, empty- 
handed, looking up. 


His mouth opened as he leaned down, but | 


whatever Bud meant to say concentrated 
in one word, half a cough, “ Plugged!” 

He had lost a stirrup, both hands holding 
fast to the pommel, his back taking a limp 
curve foreign to any horseman. Now 


queerly, in the din, a little sentence heard | 
awhile back came to life in Milt's brain, | 
“He’s just a boy!"’ Also there was a kind | 


of inner core of silence that he entered right 
then, forgetting the shots in the air. He 
moved close to the white pony —held up his 
arms. Bud plumped down into them like 
an old friend. Milt carried his burden to 
Ruth’s pony and lifted it across the flanks 
back of the saddle, holding the figure in 
place as he turned to the girl, putting 
everything he had in the words: 


“Won't you—do this thing for me? | 











$2000 Reward 


For This Man’s Name 


He is the man who kicks 
about blades not being as 
good as they used to be, yet 
when you ask him why he 
doesn’t strop them says 
**Why bother to strop my 
blades when new ones are so 
cheap?” 


He has heard a thousand times 
that a Twinplex Stropper will im- 
prove a new blade 100% and 
will keep it keener than new for 
weeks at a time, and vet he keeps 
right on spending time and 
money buying new blades~—and 
then kicks about them. 


Costs Nothing to Try 
What is a good name for this 


fellow? Name him and win a 
big cash prize. Costs nothing to 
try. Take one of your new 
unused blades to a Twinplex 
dealer, and let him strop it for 
you. He will be glad to do this 
free and will give you an entry 
blank. After that it’s up to you. 





Won't you take him out of this and leave | 


me to bring in the men?” 
Her head bowed. 


“Hold fast to me!” | 


Ask Your Dealer or 
Write Us 


she called to Bud, gaining the saddle in | 


front of him. Her heels pressed, and the 


man left standing behind on the sand saw | 


the figure of Bud Husong waver.and right 
itself, the words somehow flung back: 

“I'm doing what you ask, because 
you —— But, oh, please come quickly!” 

Bud’s white pony followed them, empty 
saddle, head held high, to keep from tramp- 
ing his bridle rein. 

“To bring in the men,” he had said—a 
smile in that. The little soldiers of Concep- 
cion were fanning in a generally seaward 
direction, bringing themselves in as if it 
were the Lord’s business. Only one that 
sat up and waved drunkenly to him, then 
flopped back. Milt bent over him—ashen 
eyelids, fallen jaw. 

“Plugged!” he muttered, picking up the 
rifle and starting to run. 

Alone—he had all Sonora to himself. 
The hammering of horses always closer, 
bullets kicking up the sand about, didn’t 
break the illusion. Sometimes it was a fox 
he felt like, sometimes a stag or a woolen 
bunny; then again as if he were one mun 
left in the world, dangling alone under the 
blinding sun. A deep lasting laugh back of 
everything—that she had done what he 
asked. His throat was cracking, the words 
gasped, ‘‘Woolen yarns, colored yarns,” 
not because he had given five years of his 
life to them, bit because they had been on 
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1900 builders tell 
why common doors 
give trouble 


7 E ASKED leading build- 

ers im numerous Cities 

to tell their experiences with 

door-troubles warping, 
shrinking, swelling. 


The extraordinary number of 
responses showed that com- 
mon doors give plenty of trou- 
ble. Frequent causes named 
were: Damp plaster.. 

uneven temperature 

on each side of door, 

such as bathroom, 

hall, closet and front 

doors .. unloading in 

damp places . . damp 
warchouses 


All such conditions affect 
ordinary doors. Science 











Ordinary doors warp 
when exposed to dif- 
ferent temperatures on 
each side . . bathrooms 

closets . . kitchens. 


causing warping. It is this charac- 
teristic of wood that the Laminex 
process overcomes. 


In Laminex doors, the upright stiles 
and cross rails are built on a core of 


interlocking blocks with the grain | 
crossed in adjoining sections. All | 


parts, including the plywood panels, 


are welded with Laminex water- | 


proof cement and placed under tre- 
mendous hydraulic pres- 
sure for 24 hours. 


Look for brand name and 


label. Popular designs 
stocked by millwork and 
lumber merchants. Send 
for literature and sample 
of Laminex wood to test. 


Sales Offices: New York, 








shows that wood contains 
tiny cells, or tracheids 
These cannot change in 
length, but with heat, 
cold and moisture they 
shrink and swell in width, 
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no Laminex door has ever 
warped or come apart. 
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Van de Ven, Paris; Paul 
Solari & Co., Genoa. 
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her lips, coming up from sleep. . . . Scor- 


| pion and fishing boats—dancing under the 


moon—“‘skeins and skeins --—”’ His head 
veered about to find one rifle wavering to 
fix itself upon him across the neck of the 
nearest galloping horse. 

“*What did I ever do to that fellow?” his 
mind queried. 

The bullet crashed by, no nearer than 
many another. That was the instant he 
first heard the shouting down slope toward 
Concepcion. 

“All over,” he muttered. “They’ve got 
round in front’’—only he couldn’t quite 
understand. Those coming up were on 
foot, and his pursuers behind had halted. 
He sat down in growing cold surprise—the 


| violence of death held off—or was he done 


for and didn’t know it? They were running 
over him—not horses from in-country, but 
men in uniforms up-slope. 

Ruth Hempstead’s voice—his suspicion 
deepened that he was out of his head— 
when her pony from the pueblo cleared 
from the dust. 

Her hands touched his throat and shoul- 
His eyes fell away from her pene- 
trating look. 

“Oh, I say, why did you come back?’’— 
his voice still breathless. 

“TI turned back with the rescue party. 


| The others took care of Bud. Tell me, are 
| you hurt—where?”’ 


“Don’t know that I am, only that was 
some running for a yarn vender.” 

A minute or two afterward he began to 
get it straight that Concepcion had sent 


| out a second party of soldiers from the 
| barracks. 


Evidently this fresh outfit had 
put to flight the horsemen from San Miguel, 
for numbers of them were coming back 
toward them now, two prisoners in their 
midst. One—they saw him at the same 
moment—El Pajaro, limping and so 
dwindled and commonplace, down from his 
horse. Ruth listened to the excited talk of 
the soldiers for a moment. 

“They say they caught him because his 
horse was shot from under,” she reported. 
“They say he’s an old enemy of Concep- 
cion, Oh, I hope ——” 

She said no more. They took turns rid- 
ing, one horse between them, over the 
lessening hills toward the tumbling bells of 


| Concepcion. The miracle of it was that it 
| was still day when they reached the streets. 


Milt would have turned at once into Lind- 
lahr’s Lazaret, but the time had come for 
the portal of the barracks to open. Many 
women and children of the town were al- 
ready gathered in the stone-paved patio, a 
further aggressive movement from San 


| Miguel not being considered impossible 


that day. 
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A sort of celebration was being staged in 
the patio—a big wooden frame raised in the 
center—but the two did not tarry there, 
asking to be taken at once to Bud Husong. 
A soldier led them through a cell corridor 
and into a grassy court, where the slick- 
haired one lay propped on a cot in the 
shadows. That peculiar smile formed, and 
Milt quickly grabbed the hand which 
stirred to lift. They had to bend to hear: 

“Your style’s different, mister, but I got 
to liking it toward the last.” 

“I liked yours all the time,”’ said Milt. 

Bud had another remark to make: “I 
wasn’t leavin’ you in that hole when I 
spoke of taking her out. It was my idea 
of showing you up.” 

They left soon to let him rest, Milt walk- 
ing ahead as they passed out through the 
corridor of cells. Still daylight in the patio. 
His eyes squinted—something ugly about 
the big wooden frame above the heads of 
the people—a noose, a figure brought to the 
noose 

“El Pajaro! El Pdjaro 

It all but bowled Milt over—the moment 
of the scorpion again, only raised to the 
limit. He swung about and blocked her 
way. 

“I wanted to tell you how fine you 
were,” he said vaguely. ‘Oh, fine—the 
way you did what I asked out in the hills!” 

Then he was looking into her staring- 
wide eyes, her figure pressed against his 
arm, and her words: 

“Tt’s The Bird—what are they doing to 
him?” 

“Only one of Sonora’s little ways,” he 
said, shoving her back. The moan that 
answered was smothered in his arms. 

“It isn’t fair—it isn’t fair!’’ he heard, as 
she ran into one of the dark empty cells. 
For a moment she sat in front of him in 
stony silence befcre forming the words one 
by one: “Don’t you see, I can stand any- 
thing but their cruelty to each other?”’ 
Then she keeled. 

Somewhat afterward one of the soldiers 
hurried in, having some English: ‘‘It is 
true, sefior, he was given a chance to stand 
against the wall, but chose ——” Milt 
beckoned him out with one hand. 

“I sure don’t understand his taste,’’ he 
muttered seconds afterward. 

Still there was something unmistakably 
soothing about that nightfall stealing in, 
even before Ruth’s head raised a little. 

“I’ve done all that I said I wouldn't,” 
she began slowly. “I have faltered, I have 
fainted, I have obeyed! What shall I do 
next?”’ 

“Teach me to play up to your stuff,” he 
answered, “but first I’d stay where you are 
a while longer and rest.” 
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Laurel Creek in Unaka National Forest, Near Bristol, Tennessee 
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“Mum” neutralizes the 


acids of perspiration 
as well as the odor— 


For over twenty years the women of 
America-—and men too— have been grate- 
ful to ‘* Mum’, the snow-white deodorant 
cream that neutralizes the unpleasant odor 
of perspiration — without interfering with 
healthful perspiration itself. 

And now here is a new and valuable use 
for ‘‘Mum’’. Used on the foot, ‘*Mum’’ 
completely neutralizes the acids of perspi- 
ration — so destructive to silk stockings 
and to the linings and leathers of shoes. 

You know that perspiration itself 1s 
necessary to good health, but perspiration 
contains acids, among them the strong 
malodorous valerianic acid, which eat into 
fabrics—weakening them and paving the 
way for rapid wear and tear, 

Probably you, too, are one of the thou- 
sands of women who tub their silk hosiery 
after a day’s wear, trying 
to ward off the effects of 
perspiration. But tubbing 
doesn’t prevent the acids 
from working a full day 





in the stocking. 
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all-day acid action, once it is started. What 
is needed is something to neutralize the 
acids as they occur -to keep them from 
getting a start. 


“Alum”? is the word! 

Simply apply ‘‘Mum’’, the snow-white 
deodorant and neutralizing cream, to the 
foot—like a vanishing cream. ‘Then 
throughout the day and evening ‘‘Mum’”’ 
will neutralize the destructive acid action 
of perspiration, and give to silk hosiery 
the long life that it is meant to have. And 
more than that-—with the feet and stock- 
ings kept sweet, no perspiration acid can 
seep intoand destroy the leather and lining 
of the shoes. ‘‘Mum’”’ also greatly soothes 
and comforts the feet and renders them 
free from unpleasant odor. 

‘‘Mum’”’ is entirely safe. Women have 
used it for years to prevent perspiration 
odor, Physicians recommend its use with 
the sanitary napkin. A full description of 
the uses of ‘Mum’’ comes with each jar. 

*“Mum’’ is 25c and 50c at your drug or de 
partment store. Or send Trial Offer Coupon. 
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Read what these 
manufacturers say— 


“If the acid were to be neutralized without stopping 
healthy perspiration, it would increase the wear of 
the hosiery to a considerable extent.” 


THE ALLEN-A COMPANY 


» There is no doubt that perspiration does impait 
the wearing qudlities of leather.” 


HANAN & SONS 


“Tf anything can be devised that would neutralize 
the acids of the foot without stopping the healthy 
perspiration, it would certainly mean increased 
wear in hosiery.” 


VAN RAALTE COMPANY 


Trial Offer Coupon 














Mum Mfg. Co., 1126 Chestnut St., Philadelphia — June 5, 1926 


I enclose for size of “Mum” checked. 


(J “Mum”’50c postpaid () ‘“Mum’’25c postpaid (j Trial 
size, 10c to cover cost of packing and mailing a generous 


trial size of ““ Mum,” 
Name 

Address 

Dealer’s Name 


Dealer’s Address 
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much lower at the time of delivery, but he 
cannot profit by it. The tire consumer does 
not always understand this. When he reads 
that rubber is down he assumes that his 
tires must be immediately cheaper. The 
tire that he buys for his car that day, how- 
ever, was made out of crude bought months 
ago, often at a much higher figure. 

Still another detail should be empha- 
sized. So swift was the advance in rubber 
consumption that the American manufac- 
turer was unable to forecast his needs. 
Motor-car saturation is still an unknown 
quantity. The increase in the use of the 
balloon tire helped to upset whatever pre- 
vious calcuiations had been made. I make 
this statement because the British, in order 
to justify restriction, have maintained that 
high prices were due to the failure of the 
Yankee manufacturer to estimate his re- 
quirements accurately. 

To go back to the depression, as soon as 
prices went on the toboggan, the British 
planters formulated a plan for voluntary 
restriction of output. For a time it suc- 
ceeded, but in 1921 certain growers with- 
drew from the scheme. The movement for 
government intervention then developed, 
with the reault that the Stevenson Act was 
put into effect in November, 1922. The 
measure got its name from the fact that 
the chairman of the committee appointed 
by the British Secretary of State for the 
Colonies to investigate rubber conditions 
was Sir James, now Lord, Stevenson. 

In the previous article the Stevenson plan 
was explained in detail. A brief résumé of 
it is essential here to show how and why it 
contributed to the crisis still so fresh in the 
public mind. 

The object of restriction was to stabilize 
tine price of crude rubber at thirty-six cents 
a pound, which was believed to be fair be- 
cause it would not only give a reasonable 
profit but stimulate the planting of addi- 
tional acreage. Keep this “fair” price in 
mind henceforth, because it is the key to 
the upheaval! that followed. 

Restriction has not belied its name, but 
the only thing it has restricted is exports of 
crude rubber. The price ran away from all 
original expectation, and here lay the rub, 
or rather the squeeze, 


Inelastic Rubber 


In order to establish the basis for export, 
the framers of the act took a standard pro- 
duction based on the twelve months ending 
October, 1920, which was regarded as a 
normal year. Allowance was made for 
young trees coming into bearing. During 
the first quarter of the operation of the 
scheme each producer was permitted to 
export only 60 per cent of his standard 
production. If he exceeded this he was re- 
quired toe pay what amounted to a prohibi- 
tive duty, which meant that all planters 
kept within the limit. 

Any increase in exports depends upon the 
price of rubber. If, during any quarter, the 
London spot averages between thirty and 
thirty-six cents a pound, the exportable 
percentage during the following quarter at 
the minimum rate of duty is increased 5 per 
cent. If the price is thirty-six cents or more, 
the prescribed percentage is increased 10 
per cent. The plan eventually brought ex- 
ports up to 100 per cent by February first 
of this year. 

The professed purpose of restriction was 
to work off surplus stock automatically and 
stabilize the price. It has done the exact 
reverse in the latter case. The failure of re- 
lease to follow immediately after price ad- 
vance no matter how high, and a shrinkage 
of atocks which brought about a famine and 
a skyrocket market, revealed the inelas- 
ticity of the plan, The primary fault there- 
fore is that exports are not released rapidly 
enough to cope with increasing demand. It 
is this obvious inelasticity to which the 
American, manufacturer has taken the 
greatest exception. 
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THE CRISIS IN RUBBER 


(Continued from Page 13) 


Three factors kept the restriction of rub- 
ber exports from boosting the price ma- 
terially at once. One was the accumulation 
of large rubber stocks throughout the 
world; a second was the immediate evasion 
of the law through smuggling; while the 
third lay in the increase in the production 
of rubber in nonrestricted territories, espe- 
cially the Dutch colonies. The British Gov- 
ernment tried to induce the Dutch to join 
them in restriction, but failed to sell the 
hard-boiled Hollanders on the proposition. 
Thus they knew from the start that their 
restrictive style was bound to be cramped 
from this quarter. As a consequence, Dutch 
native rubber—that is, rubber grown by 
the natives on small patches of ground— 
increased with remarkable speed, until it 
reached an output of more than 80,000 tons 
in 1925. It is therefore a serious competitor 
of the British-grown article. 


High Tide in Mincing Lane 


Despite all the faetors that operate 
against the complete functioning of the 
Stevenson scheme, the British have been 
able to keep not Jess than 150,000 tons of 
crude out of the market, This curtailment 
of export, together with the unexpected de- 
mands of the American consumer due to 
the phenomenal production of motor cars, 
the advance in the use of trucks and busses, 
and the growth of balloon tires, which use 
one-third more crude than high-pressure 


‘tires, caused the market to get out of 


bounds, It was a clear case of artificial 
shortage created by legislative act, an un- 
economic and therefore unsound procedure. 
As a matter of fact, it was nothing less than 
a combination in restraint of trade enforced 
by government decree. 

In justice to the British it must be said 
that there was no intentional gouge in mind 
at any time. The planters honestly be- 
lieved that they were facing disaster, and 
saw restriction, backed by the Government, 
as the only way out. What they did not 
perhaps comprehend at the beginning was 
the fact that the failure of release to follow 
immediately after price advance—and this 
is the crux of the matter—would lead to a 
shortage of stocks that would bring about 
the inevitable speculation. The price frenzy 
which put the spotlight squarely upon rub- 
ber was partly due to speculators in spot 
crude, who cornered available supplies and 
sold out while the going was good. 

This brings us to the big rubber boom 
which made 1925 historic in the annais of 
the business. Every person who reads the 
newspapers will recall that, beginning with 
May and continuing until the end of De- 
cember, the raw product, because of the 
sensational advance in price, competed 
with Mussolini and other news makers for 
the front page. It was the unexpected 
American demand for crude due to the 
causes that I have indicated, together with 
the shrinkage of world stocks which were 
depleted by restriction, that brought about 
the crisis. 

First the matter of price. Up to the be- 
ginning of last year crude rubber did not 
get beyond thirty-seven cents, which was a 
trifle above the “fair” rate set by restric- 
tion. In the spring of 1925 it began to 
advance, until in July it touched $1.21 a 
pound, By this time stocks had been de- 
pleted, manufacturers were becoming 
alarmed over the supply and the specula- 
tors were busy. A period of hectic buying 
started. Until the close of the year the 
price never got below seventy cents. In 
December it reached $1.10. The average 
for 1925 was 72.6 cents a pound, which is 
twice the “fair” rate. 

Just what this advance cost the American 
manufacturer is shown by a glance at the 
value of our rubber imports from July, 
1925, up to April 1, 1926. During this pe- 
riod of nine months their total value at the 
market price was $484,924,274. The same 
quantity of rubber at the estimated “‘fair”’ 


price of thirty-six cents a pound would have 
been $260,724,155. The excess of the mar- 
ket price over the alleged “fair” rate there- 
fore was $224,200,119. 

The price movement, together with the 
more or less frenzied buying, precipitated a 
real bull rubber market in London. The 
nerve center was Mincing Lane, which 
bears the same relation to rubber that Wali 
Street does to securities in New York. 
Here the bulk of trading in spot and futures 
is done. It is a narrow, winding, unpreten- 
tious highway leading off Eastcheap, and 
was a familiar thoroughfare back in the 
days of Pepys, who writes about it in his 
famous diary. To look at it, you would 
never suspect that the dingy old buildings 
which house the leading brokers in rubber, 
many of whom buy for American consum- 
ers, are the background of an industry that 
has come to be one of John Bu!!’s principal 
financial props and where hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars are turned over every year. 

At Number 7 are the headquarters of the 
Rubber Trade Association of London, 
which includes producers, brokers and deal- 
ers. The rubber growers have their own as- 
sociation as well. In a small room on the 
ground floor, where the only equipment is 
batteries of telephones, the price of rubber 
is made and unmade. Every afternoon the 
executive committee of the association sits 
at 4:30 o’clock and issues the price bulletin 
based on the last sales. Much of the busi- 
ness is transacted out in the streets. Dur- 
ing the hours of buying it hums with talk 
and is like the old curb market that once 
flourished in Broad Street in New York. At 
the height of the boom so wild was the ex- 
citement you would have thought there 
was no more rubber in the world, as one 
broker put it to me. 

The tumult in the market place was re- 
flected in rubber-share transactions. For 
once the public was in good, and thousands 
of individuals and families found them- 
selves enriched. This grew out of the fact 
that for years securities in rubber planta- 
tions have been a favorite British invest- 
ment. It was a long buy, to be sure, but 
those who held on to their shares reaped a 
golden harvest. Most Americans are unfa- 
miliar with this phase of the boom, the com- 
mon impression being that only the rubber 
producers and brokers landed the pickings. 


Two:Shilling Rubber Shares 


You get some idea of what happened 
with rubber stocks when I say that whereas 
in September, 1922, two months before re- 
striction was imposed, the shares of eighty- 
three British companies with estates in 
Malaya stood at 91 per cent of par, they had 
risen to 333 per cent of par in December, 
1925. In terms of money, it meant an in- 
crease in market value of nearly $1,500,- 
000,000. 

Investors value rubber shares on the 
principle of what is called market capitali- 
zation. This is arrived at by dividing the 
issued capital by the number of acres of 
rubber owned by the company, the result 
being what is called a par capitalization, 
and then multiplying this figure by the 
market price of the share. 

To simplify this explanation let us take 
the hypothetical case of a company with an 
issued capital of £100,000 in one-pound 
shares, possessing an estate of 2000 acres of 
rubber whose shares are quoted on the stock 
exchange at two pounds, which means a 
premium of 100 per cent. The par capitali- 
zation works out at £50 an acre— £100,000 
divided by 2000—and the market capitali- 
zation at £100 per acre—that is, £50 multi- 
plied by two, the price of the shares. Of 
course not all rubber shares are valued on 
the same plane because of the varying qual- 
ifications of the individual plantations with 
regard to development, yield and produc- 
tion costs, Roughly speaking, the market 


- capitalization of the shares most actively 


quoted in London early this year averaged 
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£120 an acre, the range varying from well 
below £100 an acre to more than £250 an 
acre for the finest estates. These figures 
represent a recession over the inflated val- 
ues of 1925. 

A characteristic feature of British rubber 
shares is that some have a par value of two 
shillings, which is about fifty cents. These 
two-shilling shares rose to phenomenal 
heights, one having touched thirty-six shil- 
lings—exactly eighteen. times its par value. 
This, however, was scarcely a patch on the 
1910 boom, when a two-shilling share 
touched eighty shillings, or forty times its 
par value. 

On the other hand, a well-known stock 
with a par value of twenty shillings—that 
is, one pound—which went only to forty- 
five in 1910, reached sixty-six shillings 
threepence in 1925. 

In interpreting market values it is only 
fair to remember that some of the com- 
panies in which there have been such spec- 
tacular rises in the market price of shares 
have a low capitalization per acre, because 
some of the profits have been spent in ex- 
tending the planted areas without increas- 
ing the issued capitai. 


Bounding Rubber Stocks 


To give a detailed statement of the ad- 
vance in rubber shares last year would be to 
present the picture of swift advance all 
along the line. Perhaps the most remark- 
able increase was in a standard security 
which was forty shillings fourpence at the 
beginning of the year and whose high was 
nearly 121. Its par value was twenty shil- 
lings. Another twenty-shilling share that 
started off the year at seventy-eight shil- 
lings ninepence rose to 153, 

The dividend yield was correspondingly 
large. Some companies paid as high as 30 
per cent, while 20 per cent was an ordinary 
occurrence. In addition, many extra divi- 
dends were paid. Altogether the share- 
holder was full brother to the grower—often 
they were one and the same person—in 
boom benefits. 

Needless to say, the rubber brokers had 
their hands full during the last three months 
of 1925. Their office forces worked day and 
night to handle the avalanche of orders of 
buying and selling. The British public is no 
exception in the matter of rushing in to buy 
when prices are highest. 

One brokerage house handled 2,000,000 
shares for 2000 different customers in the 
course of a single day. It was able to do 
this because thestaff worked in relays, eating 
their meals on the premises and snatching a 
few hours’ sleep in rooms at a near-by hotel. 
This firm, by the way, has retired from 
active business, having piled up profits of 
more than $5,000,000 in four years. 

Having seen the results, both expected 
and unexpected, of restriction, we can now 
examine it in the light of recent experience. 
There are twosharply defined points of view. 
The British naturally defend the plan, while 
Americans take the opposite stand. We will 
take the prorestriction side first. 

I asked H. Eric Miller, spokesman of the 
Rubber Growers’ Association and himself 
the London representative of the largest 
group of Middle East plantations, to state 
the British case. After describing the tran- 
sition from wild rubber to the plantation 
product and the British share in the pio- 
neering, he said: 

“The big impulse to expand the planta- 
tions came in 1910, when the demand for 
rubber outstripped the available supplies, 
which at that time were mainly drawn from 
wild rubber trees, the world production 
then being less than 100,000 tons per an- 
num. The average price before 1910 was 
rarely less than one dollar a pound, and dur- 
ing that year we had a spectacular rise to 
more than three dollars a pound, with the 
result that very large sums of British capi- 
tal were attracted to rubber planting. 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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Kevolving Spray for 
Lawn and Garden 
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Coarse Jet ( Trees—Fine 
Mist (right) on Seeded Beds 
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Standard Rain King 
$350 
Denver and West, $3.75 
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Coarse Spray (stationary 
ules adjusted to sprinkle long strip 


All four sprinkling variations pictured are produced by one Standard Rain King, as shown above 
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rse Spray from both nowzles 
on Trees and Shrubs 
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The Rain King Sprinkler throws every 







Giant 
Rain King 
$12.50 


Denver and West, $14.50 
The sprinkler de luxe that plays like a 
gorgeous fountain; with long sweepin 

spirals if whirling; if stationary, wit 

four streams at once from solid jet to 
clouds of mist. Four arms give it twice 
the ordinary capacity. Adjustable noz- 
zles operate on same principle as Stand- 
ard Rain King. Adjustable to height as 
well as to direction and distance—waters 
in all sized circles from 2 or 3 ft. across 
up to 50 or 75 ft., according to pressure, 
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known kind of Stream 


Solid Jets, Gentle Spray, Drenching Downpour, Rainbow Mist— 


in Circles or in any Direction you set it 


ERE is innovation in a Sprinkler 

. A that throws water farther, on 
the same pressure, than any other in 
existence. 

And no matter what kind of vege- 
tation to be watered—grass, flowers, 
shrubs or trees—no matter what shape 
your lawn, garden or parkways—this 
Rain King Sprinkler with its adjust- 
able nozzles will throw the kind of 
stream or spray you want, inthe places 
you want it. Simply adjust the nozzles 
and turn a set wheel. 

The Rain King can be set to water 
in any sized circle from the largest to 
the smallest, or in long narrow strips, 
and hard-to-reach angles. 

It can be set to throw two different 
streams at once, a jet on trees and a 
spray on grass, ora spray on shrubs and 
a mist-cloud on flowers or seeded beds. 

The government has granted Rain 
King full patent protection because 


Rain Kin 


CYthe ROYAL FAMILY OF SPRINKLERS 


there has never been an invention like 
it. You can set it to sprinkle your park- 
ways bordering the walks without 
over-shooting the grass and wetting 
pedestrians. 

Brass nozzles, bronze bearings, 
simple, strong, and as balanced as a 
smooth-running flywheel—Rain King 
will weather the hardest kind of usage 
—you can’t wear it out in a lifetime. 

Any man who takes a pride in his 
place will want the Rain King for its 
ornamental value alone, 

Tell the nearest dealer in hardware 
or seeds to deliver this new~-day sprin- 
kler at once. If no dealer is handy, 
send price to us and we'll forward 


you the Rain King post paid. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 
36 Years Making Quality Products 
5542 West Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Illinois 


349 Carlaw Avenue, Toronto, Canada 
Canadian Prices lightly higher 















ate i; nuer Rela Bing, (2.00 


A stationary lawn spray and a bose noz- 
zie in one. A twist of a thumd-ccrew 
makes the transformation, As 4 nozzis 
it's adjustable to throw % solid stream 
or any degree of spray. 





. . 

Rain King Hose Nozzle 
From Solid Stream to Spray to complete 
Shut-Off by a quartes turn, Uniike any- 
thing you've ever seen. Throws more 
water a greater distance than any bose 
nozzle known, Wear-proof, jeak-proof, 
guaranteed forever, At your hardware 
or seed dealer's, Remit to us if he can't 
supply you, $1 so. 


\ © 1926,C. F.8. Co, 
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World's Largest Producer of Automatic Oil Burners 
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et the shiadoworthe coal shovel 


ever come between you 


HE thoughtful husband does 
not delude himself that pretty 


gifts take the place of modern 
conveniences. 


Only by relief from the irksome 
tasks about the house can any wife 
enjoy the leisure so necessary to 
loveliness and charm. 


Heat as carefree as light 


To keep her brow smooth, her 
hands soft, provide a form of oil 
heat as carefree as the light that 
floods the room. For the peace of 
mind that comes from never having 
to think of the furnace, re- 
flects itself daily in her light- 
heartedness. 


When she is tempted to take 
the wheel and drive to her 
heart’s content, there is no 
inner voice reminding her to 
hurry back. Oil-O-Matic 
may be depended on to main- 
tain an even temperature. It 
is fruitless to depend on a 
hired man. For you cannot 
hire anyone to do for you 
what Oil-O-Matic will do. 


C 


Everything stays so clean 


Your wife's excellence in house- 
keeping will be acknowledged by 
all. Her curtains will always ap- 
pear freshly starched and laun- 
dered. Yet they will not have been 
taken down once during the heat- 
ing season. When she pulls down a 
shade, she knows it will be the same 
rich tone from end to end. The deli- 
cately tinted walls will remain so, 
even back of the pictures. 


Dusting will be necessary only 
half as often. Yet the lustrous sur- 
face of the piano will glisten in the 
sunlight. The hum of the vacuum 
cleaner will be heard less often. 
Good maids cannot be hired away 
from such homes. 


She will glory in a basement 
lifted out of the cellar class. The 
extra space provided by Oil-O- 
Matic opens up infinite possibili- 
ties for fixing up an attractive room 
where once were bin and ash cans. 


Comfort is beyond price 


Each morning you wake in luxu- 
rious comfort. The faithful Oil-O- 
Matic below stairs has anticipated 
your rising. The temperature is 
just the degree you enjoy. Through- 
out the day and as far into the night 
as you wish, the same degree of 
balminess is steadfastly maintained. 
So guests may forget the lateness of 
the hour in the warmth of your 
hospitality. 

Perhaps your greatest enjoyment of 
oilomatic heat will be during the 
bleak, raw days of early fall and 
late spring. The only hint Oil-O- 
Matic requires is a slight drop in 
temperature. Any moment heat is 








desired, you have it before you 
realize that you need it. So far as 
household comfort is concerned . 
there is no such thing as a sudden 
cold snap. 


This evenness of temperature pre- 
vents draughts and exposure. Free- 
dom from colds follows as one of 
the marked benefits. 


No reason now for delay 


Happily, these advantages of oil 
heat may be yours for practically 
the same amount that you would 
spend to heat your house without 
complete automatic service! And 
you may have your Oil-O-Matic 
installed for only a nominal sum 
and extend the balance over a 
whole year. 


The oilomatician in your commu- 
nity is a graduate of the Williams 
Institute of Heat Research. So all 
installations are made in accordance 
with the best practices advocated 
by the factory engineers and the 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. 

Why Oil-O-Matic is so well 
adapted to function in every good 
type of heating plant, in any size 
house or building, is told in an in- 
teresting booklet offered below. It 
explains the advantages of the four 
natural laws of oil combustion, why 
no part of the burner is inside the 
firebox and the economy cf using 
fuel oil. “Heating Homes With 
Oil” will be sent you with a plan 
for ideal arrangement of basement 
space, free and postpaid if you clip 
and mail the coupon at once. 


wi 


Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corp. 
\ 

: 

j 


Bloomington, Ill. S.E.P.—66 jh 


Please send me without obligation acopy \ 
of “Heating Homes With Oil,” with 











) plan for ideal basement. 3 
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Remington-made 
Paragon Ribbons 
and Red Seal 
Carbon Papers aiways 
make good impressions 
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Standardizing with Remington 
ms means typing efficiency 


B oteseen is exactly the right Remington for every writing 
purpose. Only Remington can offer the typewriter user suc 
complete typing service, with all the resulting advantages of a 
single responsibility for each and every requirement of any kind 
of business. 


There are standard Remingtons for general typing and wide 
carriage work; the Remington-Noiseless where quiet is desired; 
the Remington Portable for personal use; tabulating Remingtons; 
vertical adding Remingtons; and the complete Remington Book- 
keeping Machines. 



















Let our representative make a survey of your requirements 
and recommend a Remington equipment that will establish new 
standards of efficiency for your office. No obligation will be 
incurred. Write or phone the nearest Remington branch office. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway Branches Everywhere 


Remington Typewriter Company of Canada, Lrp., 68 King Street, West, Toronto 


mington. 


New York 
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(Continued from Page 140) 

“It takes a rubber tree five to six years 
from planting out to reach a sufficient size 
for tapping, and about ten years for it to 
reach full yielding capacity, so that the 
effect of the exceptionally heavy plantings 
in 1910-11-12 would be most definitely felt 
in the shape of largely increased supplies of 
rubber in the years 1920 to 1922 and on- 
ward. 

“‘ Everyone who reads this will remember 
the world slump of 1920. The rubber in- 
dustry, including the tire manufacturers in 
the United States, was particularly hard 
hit by the fall in rubber prices from fifty- 
five cents to sixteen cents a pound. A 
factor which added very materially to the 
difficulties of the situation then was the 
development of the cord tire, which stood 
up to four times the mileage of its prede- 
cessor, the fabric tire. 

“Although the problems arising out of 
the worid slump were gradually straight- 
ened out, the demand for rubber continued 
to be checked because of the much greater 
mileage given by cord tires. Whilst the 
owner of an automobile was getting the full 
benefit of the unduly low price of rubber 
and of the improved type of tire, the pro- 
ducers of the crude rubber were faced with 
a prolonged crisis. The extended planta- 
tions were capable of producing far more 
rubber than the world then wanted, and the 
price by economic pressure was forced down 
and kept below the average cost of pro- 
duction. 

“In this industry, as in all others, self- 
preservation is the paramount instinct; and 
the lower the price rubber fetched in the 
market, the more people tried to produce 
and sell in order to make ends meet. But 
you can go on selling your produce at a loss 
only so long as you have other financial 
resources to put into the melting pot. 

“The average cost of planting, equipping 
and bringing into bearing each acre of a 
rubber plantation is $300 in cash; and al- 
lowing for the six-year wait during which 
you can get no revenue at all, the true cost 
is nearer $450 an acre. Naturally no one 
would abandon such a costly plantation 
without a struggle, and some idea of the 
values at stake may be gathered from the 
fact that more than 4,250,000 acres have 
been planted with rubber in the East Indies 
during the last twenty years, representing 
nearly $2,000,000,000. The struggle for 
survival was manfully faced, and efforts to 
stop the rot by curtailing the production of 
unwanted rubber were made on a voluntary 
basis by the organized European-owned 
plantations. However, the tide was too 
overwhelming. Some 40 per cent of the 
acreage planted with rubber in the East is 
owned by native holders, who were on the 
verge of starvation, and large numbers of 
the work people on the larger plantations 
had to be discharged. Distress was acute 
in all ranks of the industry and many hold- 
ings were abandoned.” 


Supply and Demand on Rails 


“About three-quarters of the total acre- 
age involved was in British ownership or in 
British-protected territory, and the govern- 
ments concerned could not look on un- 
moved, particularly in Mylaya, where, 
apart from tin mining, the rubber industry 
is the mainstay of the population. After 
protracted and careful inquiry into the 
whole situation on the part of special gov- 
ernment committees, headed by the Steven- 
son Committee at the Colonial Office in 
London, it was decided that the govern- 
ments must help the industry to save itself 
by regulating exports under what is known 
as the Stevenson scheme. 

‘“That scheme was simplicity itself, being 
nothing more or less than the law of supply 
and demand put on rails. World stocks of 
crude rubber were colossal at the time the 
scheme commenced to operate, November 
1, 1922. Exports were therefore cut down 
to 60 per cent of each producer’s normal 
capacity; but the interests of manufac- 
turers and consumers were amply safe- 
guarded, as the scheme provided for exports 
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automatically to increase 5 per cent every 
three months if the market price for rubber 
was maintained at the low living-wage rate 
of thirty cents gold a pound, whilst a 10 per 
cent increase in exports was automatically 
to be allowed every three months if the 
price averaged thirty-six cents gold. 

“In order that the scheme might be 
better understood in the United States, the 
Rubber Association of America asked our 
Rubber Growers’ Association to send dele- 
gates over to explain its working, and Sir 
Stanley Bois, Mr. P. J. Burgess and I made 
the journey early in 1923. Our attitude was 
summed up in a report in these words: ‘It 
appeared to them—the delegates—that 
adequate supplies will be available for the 
needs of the industry if the average price of 
standard-quality smoked-sheet rubber is 
maintained at thirty-six cents a pound Lon- 
don landed terms’—that being the figure 
which would bring out 10 per cent addi- 
tional releases every three months. 

“The overburden of surplus stocks, to- 
gether with increased production from the 
Dutch East Indies, where only the British 
estates conformed voluntarily to the regu- 
lation of exports, kept the supply of rubber 
well in excess of the world’s requirements; 
and although we had a price of thirty- 
seven cents in January, 1923, when stocks 
were at their highest, producers had to 
struggle on under adversity, and faced a 
market price of only eighteen cents a pound 
in May, 1924. Many people in England 
believe that the market was deliberately 
depressed by American interests with the 
object of breaking the Stevenson scheme 
and creating conditions which would enable 
them to pick up the rubber plantations at 
wreckage prices.” 


Is Tire Mileage Too Cheap? 


“‘T do not myself share that opinion, be- 
cause I know that in 1924 the watchword 
issued by the United States banking insti- 
tutions to the industries of your country 
was, ‘Go steady, keep inventories down, 
and don’t load up with forward commit- 
ments.’ This policy applied very particu- 
larly to the tire-manufacturing industry, 
because it was financially still weak after 
the heavy losses sustained in the world 
slump of 1920, followed by intensive com- 
petition for business. All the same, it is 
true of rubber as of most things, that if you 
won't buy them when they are plentiful 
you may find yourself short of stock. 

“ Automobile owners do not realize that 
tire mileage for years has been far and away 
the cheapest commodity sold to the con- 
suming public. I know of no other article 
of widespread consumption which has sold 
for so long a time at below fair cost. The 
public is not to blame, as it does not take 
long to get accustomed to a particular price 
level. If, however, the world goes on pay- 
ing too little for any commodity, retribu- 
tion is inevitable in the shape of curtailment 
in supplies and very often a smart rise in 
price. The tropical countries in the East 
Indies where plantation rubber is grown 
are a long way from New York, and farther 
still from Akron, and the troubles and 
distress of the producer of rubber are not 
seen or appreciated by residents of the 
United States. Only one or two of the 
rubber manufacturers of America have had 
thé courage and enterprise to take a hand 
in the production of what is their principal 
raw material. They know that the distress 
which I have described is not exaggerated. 

‘‘What happens when the price of wheat 
is too low, or the price of cotton or corn or 
anything else you can think of? Farmers 
reduce at next sowing time the acreage 
they cultivate with any crop which is being 
marketed at a loss. With annual crops you 
get in that way a fairly rapid readjustment 
of supply to demand. The same is true of 
manufactured goods. If the market is 
glutted, new production will inevitably be 
curtailed. People accept that as perfectly 
natural and call it the operation of the law 
of supply and demand. 

“What was done for rubber required ex- 
ceptional measures, because rubber is not 
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We also build 

Wrought lron 

Fence for any 
purpose 








Undivided 
Responsibility! 


The Cyclone Fence Company 
controls the quality of its prod- 
uct from the ore to the com- 
plete manufactured fence. Pro- 
vides complete engineering and 
installation service. No sub- 
letting of the work. Undivided 
responsibility. Volume output 
reduces the cost of Cyclone 
Fence. Cyclone prices are 
lower today than ever. Phone, 
wire or write nearest offices. 


Factories and Offices 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Western Distributors 


Standard Fence Co., Oakland, Calif., Northwest Fence 
: ire Works, Portland, Oregon 
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The dampened departure of the 
Tuesday Bridge Club convinced 


Rockwell Guppy that he 
must get Electric Garden Hose 


le you think too much of your 
time, money and temper to waste 
them struggling with quick-leaking 
hose, be sure you get Electric, 


ne ‘ : ‘ 
There's season after season of 


leakless service in Electric Gar- 
den Hose because it cannot kink. 
Kinks break hose down. Make 
eracks that grow into leaks and re- 
duce it to uselessness. But kinks 
can’t touch Electric Hose because 
it is made differently. 


It is seamless all the way 
through and built up to give 
supple strength. 
rubber are reinforced with sinewy 
jackets of braided seine cord. 
Outer wear is locked out by the 
tough, ribbed-rubber tread. The 
whole structure is vuleanized inte 
a solid, resilient hose that cannot 
come apart —~that stays sound and 
tight under punishment that soon 
wrecks common hose, 


Layers of live 


When you get Electric, you are 
getting the finest produet of hose 
specialists. The guarantee of the 
world’s largest makers of braided 
hose — manufacturers of fine hose, 
and nothing but hose, for over 
twenty-five years—is back of 
every foot you buy. 

Go to your hardware dealer, 
plumber, seedsman or rubber 
goods store today and get genuine 
Electric with the name moulded in. 
If your dealer does not carry it, 
write us and we'll arrange to have 
you supplied 

*» » * 

Blackfin Garden Hose 
Blackfin is a lighter, lower-priced hose 
that’s made the same way as Electric 
it, too, is non-kink and is a mighty 
serviceable hose, For maximum. ser- 
vice and longest life we recommend 
Electric Garden Pose. But if you 
want a lighter weight, popular-priced 
hose, get Blackfin. You can’t beat it 
for the money, The 54-inch size costs 16 
cents per foot at all good hose dealers’. 


ELECTRIC HOSE & RUBBER CO., Wilmington, Delaware 


Hose specialists—makers of water, garden, pneumatic, rock drill, 
air, steam and spray hose, and industrial hose for every purpose. 














produced as an annual crop, but by the ex- 
traction of the latex from the bark of trees 
which have been planted and nurtured at 
heavy outlay during many years before 
they are mature enough for regular tapping. 
Abandonment of estates involves the rapid 
encroachment of tropical undergrowth 
smothering the plantations, and in the 
principal areas covered by the estates there 
is no alternative means of livelihood to 
which the work people can turn. Looking 
back over the past few years, no critic with 
an elementary knowledge of what this in- 
dustry means can say otherwise than that 
the governments of Malaya and Ceylon, 
supported by our own government, rendered 
an invaluable service to every automobilist 
and potential user of rubber in the world by 
deciding, when the issue could no longer be 
shirked, that radical measures were neces- 
sary to preserve the industry in tolerable 
working order. 

“The price of thirty to thirty-six cents, 
which they fixed as the figure which should 
govern automatic increases in exports, has 
been recognized as the lowest figure which 
would keep the industry going. If manu- 
facturers had not lulled themselves into the 
belief that rubber could be had indefinitely 
at less than a fair price, there would never 
have been any spectacular rise such as was 


| witnessed during the second half of 1925. 
| As all of you know, in your own Volstead 


Act, legislation, once enacted, cannot be 
lightly repealed; and our government has 
gone out of its way by granting a special 
release of exports effective February first, 


| thus allowing the full 100 per cent of normal 


capacity instead of 95 per cent, which would 
have otherwise been the rate this quarter. 


| This notice was sent out in the early part of 


December and the price situation has been 
relieved, mainly at British expense, to the 
tune of fifty cents a pound on spot rubber 
and twenty-five cents a pound on forward 
positions. I venture to think that this ac- 
tion is almost without parallel, and is not 
merely a gesture of friendliness but the un- 
selfish act of a friend. We have yet to hear 
of your tariff being lowered because it hits 
us too hard. I do not pretend that our ac- 
tion will prove otherwise than right. Rub- 
ber producers do not stand to benefit in 
the long run if the price of their commodity 


| stands at so high a figure as materially to 
curtail the use of it.” 


Plenty of Room for Us 


“Tire mileage at the present price of 
rubber, however, costs the consumer less 
than one-quarter of what it cost before the 


| war, and the long period of depression from 








which the producers of rubber have just 
emerged will have to be compensated. This 
depression inevitably checked the planting 
of new areas from 1921 to 1924; and when 
I tell you that in 1915 the world used only 
150,000 tons of rubber, whilst in 1925 the 
total amounted to no less than 560,000 
tons, with an average increase during the 
past fifteen years of 13 per cent per annum, 
you must be prepared for rubber to be at a 


| relatively high level of price until new 


sources of supply can be brought into bear- 
ing. Existing estates are planting addi- 
tional areas where land is available for the 
purpose, and new estates are being started. 

“There is plenty of room for American 
capital in the development of additional 
sources of supply, and it is about time that 
investors on your side learned at first hand 
some of the difficulties involved in the pro- 
duction of rubber in the tropics, outside 
which it will not thrive. A waiting period 
of seven to eight years, during which no 
dividends can possibly be looked for, tends 
to cool off even the warmest enthusiast. 
When you make your choice as to the 
countries in which you will invest your 
money in rubber growing, take my advice 
and be circumspect. I have been associated 


| with the rubber-plantation industry for 
| more than twenty years myself, and the 
| sum of my experience is that you cannot 


produce rubber like one does flivvers. 
“‘ During all the agitation in America, the 
one bright spot has been the way in which 
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some of your congressmen and most of your 
leading bankers have challenged and helped 
to refute distorted versions of the British 
action, which was taken solely for the pur- 
pose of safeguarding the rubber-growing 
industry, on which the world depends for 
its supplies of a most essential raw material. 
They quite rightly decline to see abuse 
leveled at the people who had the pluck and 
the foresight years ago to start growing on 
a vast scale what now proves to be a neces- 
sity of life, while you, who are the principal 
consumers, almost entirely neglected to 
take a hand in providing for yourselves. 
**Somehow I believe that most of you, 
when you think all this over, may say to 
yourselves, ‘It’s not a bad thing, after all, 
that the British still have one or two lines 
we have got to buy from them; otherwise 
we would be even better off than we are 
already, and would that do us real good?’”’ 


The Yankee Answer 


Opposed to this attitude is the Yankee 
contention best set forth in the following 
statement prepared for me by J. C. Weston, 
president of the Rubber Association of 
America, Inc.: 

“The American rubber manufacturing 
industry has been and is now opposed to 
the Stevenson scheme or any other scheme 
for the control of the export and, in effect, 
the production of crude rubber from the 
British-controlled rubber-growing _ terri- 
tories in the Far East for these major 
reasons: 

“ First, it represents interference with the 
law of supply and demand, which, since 
the beginning of trade, has proved to be 
the real leaven for artificial or abnormal 
conditions. Therefore, it is believed that 
restriction is an economically unsound ex- 
pedient which ultimately will prove to be 
disadvantageous to all concerned. Further, 
at the time of the enactment of the legisla- 
tion, the increase in consumption of crude 
rubber indicated clearly that the natural 
remedy was rapidly approaching. 

“Second, there was lack of adequate 
provision for keeping the operation and 
effect of the scheme under control. In 
spite of unofficial British assurance in 1923 
to the contrary, the developments of 1925 
in connection with the supply and price of 
crude rubber have proved that there was 
not enough flexibility in the scheme to over- 
come an artificial shortage of crude rubber 
or to counteract the activities of speculative 
interests. 

“Third, nominally the United States is 
not discriminated against in favor of other 
countries, not excepting even Great Britain, 
in the operation of the scheme. However, 
due to the fact that the United States con- 
sumes about 75 per cent of the crude rubber 
used by the world, the operation of the 
scheme resulted in placing by far the greater 
measure of the burdens created by re- 
striction on the rubber manufacturing in- 
dustry and the public here. Particularly is 
this true because in no other country on the 
globe has the automobile—which accounts 
for 80 per cent of the United States rubber 
consumption—become such an absolutely 
indispensable factor of civilization and in- 
dustry as it has in this country. We must 
have automotive transportation in increas- 
ing measure, and that means we must have 
tires and crude rubber in the same propor- 
tion. In other countries, where the auto- 
mobile is not yet so thoroughly established, 
greater use can be made of the older 
methods of transportation, thereby lessen- 
ing the seriousness of the rubber problem. 
Thus it is believed that the United States is 
compelled to bear substantially the whole 
burden of the evils and disadvantages re- 
sulting from restriction. 

“In addition to the objections referring 
specifically to the scheme, our manufac- 
turers feel that there is just cause for com- 
plaint against the methods under which the 
scheme has been operated for the following 
reasons: 

“When advices reached the United States 
in late October, 1922, that the scheme 

(Continued on Page 149) 
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SAFETY CONTROL 
OF AUTOS URGED 


Philadelphian Tells Conference 
Manufacturers Have Re- 
sponsibility to Patrons 








By a Staff Correspondent 

Washington, March 23.—Establish- 
ment of a board of safety control com- 
posed of automobile manufacturers or 
their representatives was urged upon 
delegates to the Nationa? Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety at the open- 
ing session here today by Fred W. 
Johnson, director of the Citizens 
Safety Committee of Philadelphia. 
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Body five inches nearer the ground | 
—yet providing full road clearance and headroom 7 
t 


Radically lowered center of gravity 
—giving greater safety, comfort and readability 


Quiet, long-lived, worm-drive rear axle 
—permitting lowered body; it improves with use 





90 H. P. motor; with overhead camshaft 
—novel design; smooth, flexible, vibrationless 


New, non-leaking hydrostatic brakes 
—inherently equalized; quick-acting and positive 
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Automobile manufacturers have a di- 
fect responsibility to their patrons in | 
the matter of highway safety work, | 
Mr. Johnson asserted, and every motor- | 
car owner and driver has a right to | 
expect the machine he buys is mechani- | 
cally safe. 

“It is a serious question whether | 
manufacturers in the past have given | 
adequate thought to the element of 
safety in the cars they have so'a to the 
general public,’’ said Mr. Johnson's | 
communication submitted to Secretary 
Hoover, chairman of the conference, 

“‘Qver a period of years our motor: | 
car manufacturers have stressed every | 
thing but safety features and every! 
effort bas been made by individual | 
manufacturers to stimulate purchasing | 
by speed tests. 





Six body = go Fy ned and 
constructed under the super- 
vision of Brewster of New 
York. All closed bodies auto- 
matically ventilated. 
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Sor safer cars 


HEN The NEW STUTZ was first pre- 
sented to the public in January it was 
announced as the car with the Safety Chassis. 


Back of this announcement was, first of all, a 
realization by Stutz executives of the need for 
cars of greater in-built safety in order to meet 
modern conditions of motor-crowded streets 
and roads. 


This meant a fundamental re-designing of the 
current type of car; in fact, the creation of a 
distinctly new type—not merely the applying 
of a few protective devices. 

That is why the worm-drive rear axle was, for 
the first time, adopted in an American car for 
the purpose of securing a much lowered center 
of gravity. 

The floor boards of The NEW STUTZ are five 
inches to eight inches nearer the ground than 
conventional chassis design permits, achieved 
without lessening road clearance or headroom. 
This radically lowered center of gravity neces- 
sarily imparts to The NEW STUTZ a stability 
and resistance to overturning far beyond any- 
thing heretofore known in a private passenger 
automobile. 


A motor of phenomenally quick and alert 
acceleration was designed; a motor with great 
power so instantly responsive as to bring the 
car out of “tight places” with a truly astonish- 
ing “nimbleness”. 





A hydrostatic four-wheel braking-system of 
a new but thoroughly proven principle, de- 
veloped and built by Timken, was adopted. 
Instant deceleration was thus achieved, with 
the braking energy more perfectly equalized 
than ever before thought possible. 


Further adding to the safety of The NEW 
STUTZ Safety Chassis, its engineers designed 
what is admittedly the strongest and most 
rigid frame ever put in a private passenger 
automobile. 


Integral with the frame, they incorporated steel 
running-boards, actually “side-bumpers”. These, 
with steel bumpers front and rear, form a 
veritable armor-belt of steel about the car. 


The Stutz body engineers contributed a safety 
body in keeping with the Safety Chassis. Steel 
was brought into the body construction, and 
slender, clear-vision front corner posts designed 
for the driver’s aid. Safety glass was put into 
the windshield. 

And so The NEW STUTZ anticipated the in- 
evitable demand for safer automobiles now so 
commendably urged upon motor car manu- 
facturers and the motoring public by Director 
Johnson of Philadelphia in his recommenda- 
tions to Secretary Hoover. 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, Inc. Indianapolis 
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each day for many years 


As the gift for graduation or the 
wedding anniversary, nothing is 
more frequently chosen than a 
good watch. And nothing could 
be more appropriate. 


It isan article of enduring worth, 
a lasting reminder to its wearer of 
the occasion on which it was given. 


It is an article of daily useful 
ness, consulted many times a day 
each day for many years. It is the 
one gift that constantly renews 
itself throughout a long lifetime 


of service. 


The watch you select as a gift 
shouid be a dependable timepiece, 
of course. But you wish it aiso to 
give pleasure by its beauty. 


You wish a gift like this to be 
so artistically sound in design that 
years of changing styles can never 
affect the pride with which it will 


be worn 


See that it comes in a case by 
Wadsworth, for thirty-five years 






































Wadsworth 
TRIAD 





the acknowledged style leaders in 
the dress of fine watches. 

Among the many Wadsworth 
creations you will find a case sure 
to give pleasure, at a price quite 
within your means. 

And the mark “Wadsworth 
Quality” stamped inside is your 
assurance of correct design, finest 
materials and workmanship, and 
that exactness of fit essential to 
the protection of the intricate 
mechanism within. 

Wadsworth Cases are available 
with all the leading watch move- 
ments. Hence the movement your 
jeweler recommends will prob- 
ably be dressed in a Wadsworth 
Case. 

But to make sure for your own 
satisfaction, ask to see the mark 
“Wadsworth Quality” before you 
make your purchase. 

Tre Wapswortu Watcu Cast Company 


Dayton, Ky. Suburb of Cincinnati, Ohio 


Case makers for the leading watch movements 




















The new Wadsworth Belt: Buckle 
Designed by the same artists, fashioned by the same skillful ‘| 4 
craftsmen, made of the same beautiful and lasting materials as 4 
Wadsworth Watch Cases. At your jeweler’s, in a pleasing | 
variety of designs. Gold filled: $9 to $12; sets, $15 to $20. 

Sterling silver: $2.50 to $7; sets, $5 to $12 
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(Continued from Page 146) 
might become a law, our manufacturers 
vigorously registered their belief that it was 
unnecessary and therefore unsound. In 
fact, quite a few of the substantial leaders in 
the industry were reluctant to believe that 
such an arrangement would be enacted as 
a law, and when such action took place a 
few days later it was a great shock to our 
industry. Our negotiations with the crude- 
rubber-growing interests through the me- 
dium of the Rubber Growers’ Association 
of London early in 1923 brought forth the 
statement that the price levels of the 
scheme, that is, approximately thirty and 
thirty-six cents—which controlled the 
amount of releases each quarter—offered 
only a fair profit at the first level, particu- 
larly in consideration of the costs at that 
time, and, at the second and higher level, 
only the additional profit necessary to 
stimulate new planting which the British 
grower realized must take place if the world 
supply were to be kept on a basis neces- 
sary to meet the increasing consumption 
in the next few years. 

“The controlling price levels established 
by the Stevenson scheme undoubtedly 
seemed high to American manufacturers, 
particularly for the reason that they repre- 
sented a sharp advance over the prevailing 
market prices, even though they were sub- 
stantially below prices prevailing normally 
prior to the depression period. However, it 
must be admitted that the low level—six- 
teen cents a pound—of the depressed period 
was undoubtedly much under the cost of 
production and it could not be expected 
that such prices would continue. 

“American manufacturers, of course, 
could not approve the Stevenson-scheme 
price levels, not only on account of a varied 
opinion with respect to a fair estimate of 
the costs but because of the firm belief that 
tne law of supply and demand should 
establish prices. Also, the great measures 
of apprehension regarding future supply 
undoubtedly influenced many manufac- 
turers to believe that the price situation 
was of lesser importance. 

“Our negotiations, however, did not 
bring about a change in the Stevenson 
scheme either with respect to its termina- 
tion or the injection of a greater measure of 
flexibility which the American manufac- 
turers believed absolutely necessary to 
avoid the fluctuation and high price levels 
which would be a natural concomitant of a 
speculative movement. 

“We did receive from representatives of 
the growers quite unofficial but substantial 
assurances of the belief that the restriction 
authorities would not permit the scheme to 
operate so as to prevent relief in event of a 
speculative or runaway market, and un- 
doubtedly a large number of manufacturers 
built their business on a considerable meas- 
ure of faith in these assurances.” 


Why Keep the Lid On? 


“* However, when the need for such modi- 
fication of the scheme developed early in 
1925, and continued throughout the year, 
the changes necessary to deal with the situ- 
ation existing at that time were not made; 
and the speculative elements had a glorious 
holiday, as was indicated by the high-price 
level of July, 1925, of $1.21 a peund. 

“In the late fall of 1925 the British re- 
striction authorities announced that on 
February 1, 1926, 100 per cent of the stand- 
ard production provided by the scheme 
would be released, which represented 5 per 
cent in addition to the normal release, when 
the price in the preceding quarter averaged 
thirty-six cents or above. However, this 
100 per cent release does not represent com- 
plete suspension of the operation of restric- 
tion, and it is the commonly accepted belief 
that full production will give approximately 
an additional 15 per cent. 

“It cannot be said that the British have 
not been kept informed regarding the prog- 
ress of crude-rubber consumption in the 
United States, as rather complete statistics 
respecting the progress of our industry, par- 
ticularly crude-rubber consumption, have 
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been furnished te the Rubber Growers’ As- 
sociation of London, and at other times to 
the British Government through their em- 
bassy at Washington, and also through 
other agencies. 

“Tt should be clearly understood that the 
United States not only suffers through the 
speculative manipulation of the rubber 
markets and the consequent rapid rise in 
prices but wide fluctuation and the lack of 
stability arising from these conditions have 
prevented the full development of many 
new articles in which rubber is a substantial 
ingredient, and greatly retarded the pro- 
duction of others of proved value to the 
American public. It is doubtful if there are 
many raw materials which are so essential 
to civilization. This can best be realized by 
considering the fact that nearly 30,000 arti- 
cles rendering essential service contain rub- 
ber as a major and necessary ingredient. 
Hence the great danger that comes from in- 
jecting artificial or regulatory schemes into 
such a vital situation. 

“At this writing, the attitude of the 
American manufacturing industry toward 
the Stevenson scheme is the same as it has 
been from its inception. It is represented 
by a strong belief that the scheme should be 
abolished and that the law of supply and 
demand should be allowed to function. It 


is our firm belief that the steady and sub- | 


stantial growth of the rubber manufactur- 


ing industry in this and other countries may | 
be confidently relied upon to keep the | 


crude-rubber industry in a healthy and 


prosperous condition on an average, and | 


that conditions resulting from such restric- 
tive measures as the Stevenson scheme 
handicap the rubber manufacturing indus- 
try and will inevitably be detrimental to 
the crude-rubber interests,” 


A Poor Paratlel 


Though Mr. Weston’s statement fully | 
covers the American case, further facts may | 


be brought out in substantiation. As with 
depreciated currency, there is no general 
objection to price levels as long as they are 
stationary. It is violent fluctuation that 
works the harm. Therefore American tire 
manufacturers affirm that a difference of 
thirty-five cents a pound for crude within a 
comparatively short period, especially in 
view of the necessity of keeping a four 
months’ supply on hand, wipes out profit. 

The fundamental objection, however, to 
restriction, on this side of the Atlantic, was 
that no matter how much above the estab- 
lished fair price—that is, thirty-six cents 
—the quotations average the maximum 
release provided for was only 10 per cent. 
The only exception made so far was on 
February first last, when an additional 5 
per cent was allowed. If there had been 
any degree of elasticity in release during 
the boom, there would never have been 
such an orgy of high prices. 

One more disclosure before we leave.the 
issue of restriction. Practically every Brit- 
ish rubber grower with whom I talked im- 
mediately said, ‘Why do you object to 
rubber control, when your Government 
stepped in and regulated agricultural prod- 
ucts?”’ 

This attempt to parallel the cautions is- 
sued by the Department of Agriculture to 


American wheat farmers in 1919 and the | 
British Government’s rubber restriction | 


scheme is based on ignorance of the facts, 
What actually happened was this: 

Under war stimulus, and for the purpose 
of feeding Great Britain and her Allies, the 
wheat acreage of the United States by 1919 
had been increased to 76,000,000 acres, as 
compared with 50,000,000 acres in 1913. 
The warning of the Department of Agricul- 
ture to reduce this area by 14 per cent was 
in no sense compulsory, and our farmers 
were under no obligation to follow the ad- 
vice if they did not choose to do so. More- 
over, the suggested reduction would still 
have left our wheat area some 14,000,000 
acres in excess of 1913. The results of the 
suggested restriction in no way endangered 
the world wheat supply, because both Aus- 
tralian and Argentine wheat farmers, who 
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eepin 
the Mails 
in the Air’ 


Midnight at an air mail field—a thunder- 
storm in full play. Pencils of light 
sweeping the darkness to pick up the 
incoming plane. 























On clean electrical contacts may de- 
pend the lives of the pilots, hie a 
dead motor in flight means a perilous 
landing on unknown ground—and 
perhaps a fatal crash. 
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to clean electrical contacts. The mechanics 
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had been unable to market their production 
during the later years of the war owing to 
shortage of tonnage, held burdensome ac- 
cumulated stocks. 

While a voluntary reduction of some 14,- 
000,000 acres of wheat from 1919 was ef- 
fected in our 1920 crop, the area harvested 
in 1920 was more than 11,000,000 acres in 
excess of prewar; some 13,500,000 in 1921 
and almost 12,500,000 excess in 1922. The 
benefit accrued mainly to Australia and the 
Argeatine, while our wheat farmers, during 
the two ensuing years, passed through as 
severe a crisis as any experienced by British 
rubber growers. Although pressure was 
brought to bear for governmental aid, not 
so much as a subsidy was granted. The 
only official assistance rendered by the 
United States Government was to broaden 
the scope of our banking facilities, making 
additional credit accommodations available 
for American agriculturists along sound 
financial lines. 

This action was in no way comparable 
to that resulting in the adoption of the 
Stevenson plan, which not only officially 
countenanced but also officially enforced 
the restriction of exports and the restric- 
tion of production. 


In Publicity’s Glare 


Moreover, those who cite the action of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
in 1919 as an example of governmental! re- 
striction apparently lose sight of the fact 
that the United States, at the urgent sug- 
gestion of Secretary Hoover, had an- 
nounced its intention to decontrol wheat, 
which it did, with the result that the price 
of wheat in the United States declined from 
$3.16 a bushel in December, 1919, to $1.77 
in December, 1920, and to $1.25 by Decem- 
ber, 1923. Thus British consumers bene- 
fited at the expense of the American farmer. 

During this period the United States 
spent well over $100,000,000 to feed starv- 
ing European areas. Under Mr. Hoover's 


| direction millions of starving ‘children 


throughout Europe were saved. Wholly 


| aside from the humanitarian aspect, it is 








not unreasonable to suppose that the stabi- 
lizing influence of these relief measures 
reacted as much—if not more—to the ad- 
vantage of Great Britain as to our own 
benefit. 

Any discussion of the larger problem of 
restriction inspires a pertinent comment on 
the present relation of Great Britain to 
world economic affairs. If you analyze the 
reasons for her one-time international com- 
mercial prestige, you find that it began 
after the Napoleonic Wars and was reared 
on iron, steel and coal. Now that this su- 
premacy is seriously menaced in many 
quarters, she is turning to tropical products, 
notably rubber, to retrieve her power. 
Thus rubber has not only become a vital in- 
dustrial bulwark but helps to safeguard the 
balance sheet, especially as to war debts. 

There is still another phase. In the old 
days Britain depended upon individual ini- 
tiative for a courageous pioneering that 
planted her men and her money wherever 
the trade winds blew. Today, due to the 
slow growth of socialism and the decay of 
the ancient social order, she is beginning to 
take refuge behind governmental action, of 
which her action in rubber is only one in, 
stance. In other words, individualism is 
being sapped by the inroads of communal 
effort and there is a negation of all the old 
standards. 

Though there seems to be no escape from 
restriction, since the British have an- 
nounced that the Stevenson plan is to re- 


| main in effect indefinitely, various factors 
| have been at work to bring down the price 


of rubber. This deflation is full of signifi- 
cance, because it is another evidence of the 
power of publicity. 

In December last the price of spot rub- 


| ber in New York went to $1.10 a pound. 


On the day I write this paragraph, which 
is April twenty-third, the quotation is 
forty-eight cents. There has been a steady 


| decline since the first of this year, the Janu- 
| ary low being 68.5 cents; February, 51; 
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March, 53; and up to the middle of April, 
47.5 cents. 

Rubber shares also have dropped. By 
February first that high premium of 333 per 
cent of par had gone down to 273 per cent. 
The market value still represented an in- 
crease of more than $1,000,000,000 over 
that of 1922. 

The contributory causes are illuminating. 
First take publicity. The offensive against 
all government controls of essential com- 
modities, of which rubber is only one, 
launched by Secretary Hoover last October 
focused interest on the evil. The American 
automobilist who had bought his tires with- 
out any previous knowledge of the cost of 
crude, suddenly sat up and took notice, 
with the result that an era of conservation 
began. 

According to a survey made by the De- 
partment of Commerce, the reduction in 
tire consumption during the four months 
after the agitation began was 36 per cent, as 
compared with consumption in the corre- 
sponding period before. Though seasonal 
conditions were a factor, there is no doubt 
that motorists became and continue to be 
economical. 

It is further emphasized by the fact that 
during the last three months the use of 
tire-repair materials increased approxi- 
mately 42 per cent, and this economy has 
been going on ever since. The stocks of 
casings and inner tubes in the stores of the 
dealers were larger on April 1, 1926, than 
on the same date last year. On the other 
hand, gasoline-consumption figures indi- 
cate that the miles run by automobiles have 
not decreased, an indication that there 
has been real and effective conservation in 
tire use through timely repairs, more care- 
ful driving and improved manufacturing 
processes. 

This consumer resistance is only part of 
the larger program of conservation that re 
striction and high prices of crude rubber 
have brought about. The second weapon 
perhaps the most important, because it is 
permanent—is in the increasing use of re- 
claimed rubber. 


New Tires for Old 


The average automobile owner gives lit- 
tle thought to his abandoned tire once it 
goes to the scrap heap. These scrap heaps, 
however, have become gold mines, because 
they are beginning to cut down our impor- 
tation of crude. Manufacturers have 
reached the point where not a single tire, 
no matter how battered, gets away. Last 
January I saw 3,000,000 old tires and 
tubes—literally acres of them—collected at 
one point. They were capable of producing 
more than 18,000,000 pounds of rubber. 

That tire manufacturers are keenly alive 
to the value of reclamation is shown by the 
increase in output. In 1923 we produced 
only 54,000 long tons of reclaimed rubber. 
A long ton is 2240 pounds. In 19265 the out- 
put was 142,000 long tons. By October 1, 
1926, it is estimated, the producing capacity 
will be 238,000 long tons. 

Whether it is doubtful economy to use 
more than 10 or 15 per cent of the reclaimed 
article is a matter of controversy among 
tire manufacturers. The larger fact is that 
salvaged rubber is becoming more and more 
an asset in combating the high price of crude. 
In rubber goods other than tires, a very 
much larger percentage can be employed. 

The third agency that has helped to 
bring down prices is the accumulation of 
visible stocks in the United States and the 
United Kingdom. In July, 1925, they 
reached the low figure of 88,714 tons, with 
only 4000 tons in England, the chief reser- 
voir. It was just about this time that the 
price began to soar. Since November, 1925, 
there has been a steady growth in supply, 
until there were 188,175 tons at the end of 
last March. 

These three factors are already at work. 
A fourth is in the making and it bodes no 
good for British rubber control. It lies in a 
plan now being discussed by American 
manufacturers to syndicate their buying. 
They raise the point that if the British, 
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through governmental control, can practi- 
cally bring about the creation of a single 
seller, then the logical way to meet the issue 
is to have a single buyer. 

The advantages of a great national buy- 
ing pool are obvious. Unity of purchase 
would keep a normal supply of rubber flow- 
ing into the country. In the event of sharp 
advance, a sufficient amount of crude could 
be dumped on the market to equalize the 
situation. By having large liquid capital 
reserves in the shape of a huge revolving 
fund, the whole industry could be kept on 
an even keel. Such a combination would 
not be in restraint of trade. On the con- 
trary it would be an agency for the con- 
structive bulwarking of an activity that 
reaches every citizen regardless of his social 
or fiscal status. 

Between the combined reaction of the 
consumer and the manufacturer, there is 
every indication that American consump- 
tion of crude in 1926 will probably not 
much exceed that of 1925, when it aggre- 
gated 390,000 tons. The total world con- 
sumption for 1926 is estimated at 560,000 
tons, while the crop will probably be about 
630,000 tons. Thus an addition to world 
stocks will be shown for the first time in 
nearly five years. The excess of consump- 
tion over production during 1922-23-24-25 
grew out of restriction and rapidly increas- 
ing absorption of crude. Due, however, to 
the small amount of new planting done in 
recent years, and to the increasing use of 
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busses and trucks in the United States, and 
motor vehicles everywhere, a shortage is 
not unlikely. 

If there is a slump in demand because of 
the increasing use of reclaimed, the conser- 
vation program that I have outlined and a 
possible decline in general business, there is 
nothing to prevent the British Colonial 
Office from again cutting down exports so 
that we shall once more find ourselves be- 
tween the devil and the deep blue sea. That 
this is no idle speculation is evidenced by 
the announcement made in London on 
April twenty-sixth that if the price should 
go below forty-two cents a pound during the 
three months beginning May first, exports 
will be restricted to 80 per cent of the stand- 
ard production. 

In the end, the one best bet of the United 
States is to grow its own rubber. The pub- 
licity evoked by the results of restriction 
has aroused the country to its costly de- 
pendence on alien sources of supply. Just 
what we are trying to do in this respect, and 
are able to do, will be set forth in detail in a 
subsequent article, which will deal with our 
declaration of independence in all essential 
commodities. Meanwhile we shall have to 
plug along as best we can, always at the 
risk of a repetition of the conditions that 
made 1925 a jazz year in the industry. 





Editor's Note—This is the second of a series of 
articles by Mr. Marcosson dealing with alien com 
modity control. The next will be devoted to coffee, 
potash, nitrates and other essentials 


SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


(Continued from Page 40) 


And furious smoke for an hour or more ; 
Oh, could I only quit and stray 
Over the hills and far away! 


My wife knits, with an absent look 
Fixed on a page of her fashion book. 


Back to the grind I go again, 

Batter the keys till nalf-past ten, 

Then gnaw my pipe and clutch my hair 
And rush outdoors for a breath of air. 


When I return, my dear wife sits 
And knits and knits and knits and knits. 


The evening comes, and a blessed hush 
Follows the long day's fevered rush; 
All in, I slump in my easy-chair, 
My nerves all shot; but over there 


Placid as ever, my dear wife sits 
And knits and knits and knits and knits. 


How do they do it? I wish I knew! 
Knitting and knitling the whele day through, 
Knitting at night when the clock strikes ten ; 
Up in the morning and knitting again; 
One day like this and a mere man—well, 
He'd be locked up in a padded cell. 


Patience of Job? You can bet your life 
Job had nothing on my dear wife. 
Lowell Otus Reese. 


Our Lady Nicotine 


NE cannot help wondering how the 

elder dramatists wrote tragedy and 
comedy before the cigarette came into fash- 
ion. Take the cigarettes out of the average 
modern play and the action is ruined. Think 
how little would be left of that widely praised 
comedy of manners, She Did and She Didn't, 
if no tobacco was at hand. A sample of it 
follows: 


SYLVESTER (enters, l. c., tapping a ciga- 
rette on his wrist): And so, Helene, I have 
found you. (He lights the cigarette.) 

HELENE (shrugs her beautiful shoulders 
end reaches for a cigarette): And so you 
have found me. (She lights the cigarette.) 

SYLVESTER (flicking the ashes from his 
cigarette): And what have you to say for 
yourself? 

HELENE (takes a deep inhale and ex- 
hales slowly): What indeed? 


SYLVESTER (fosses cigarette in the fire- 
place}: You have not answered my ques- 
tion. ( Takes fresh cigarette from his emerald- 
studded case. ) 

HELENE (tosses her cigarette into a brass 
bowl): What right have you to interrogate 
me? 

SYLVESTER (lights cigarette and studies 
the glowing tip): Every right in the world, 
(Flicks ashes from cigarette.) 

HELENE (loys with a fresh cigarette): 
S-S-S-Sylvester, your manner is insulting. 
(Lights cigarette and exhales through her 
dainty nose.) 

SYLVESTER (smoking calmly): As one 
who has held you in my arms—/(pauses to 
inhale) I should think 

HELENE (lights another cigarette and 
smokes both at once): Oh, that was only a 
petting party. (She lights third cigarette and 
gives it to her trained poodle.) 

SYLVESTER (throws his cigaretie into the 
goldfish bowl and laughs as it hisses): In 
that case, woman, I bid you farewell. (He 
lights a cigarette and exits, l. c.) 

HELENE smokes steadily as the curtain 
falls. Tom 8S. Elrod. 


in the Broadcasting Manner 


F YOU enjoy a picture show 
Sit dewn at once, with pen in hand; 
Let those who did the “ filum” know 
That you consider it “just grand.” 
Think how the poor producers wait 
For letters that they never get; 
Write to them that their work is great, 
And they'll, of course, do better yet. 


If you have liked the preacher's prayer, 
Sit down and write without delay ; 
Your note will banish all his care, 
And cause his spirit to be gay. 
There’s little joy in praying well 
If not a thing eventuates, 
So tell him he has rung the bell; 
Send in the word for which he waits. 


Don't give the butcher cause to feel 
That he’s a victim of neglect ; 
When you receive a hunk of veal 
In quality and weight correct, 
Dash off some cheerful little thing 
To help him onward to his goal; 
Let your appreciation bring 
Delight to his artistic soul. 
S. E. Kiser. 
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The Benjamin Franklin 
extends to you 
a personal 
travel service 





F YOU are planning to visit Philadelphia this summer 
by rail, water, or motor highway we invite you to 
write us for routes, et cetera. 


Give us your point of departure, stating also points at 
which you wish to stop-over either coming or going, or, 
if your trip will extend beyond Philadelphia, let us know 
your final destination in addition to all stop-over points. 
Intended date of departure, together with duration of 
entire round trip and of each stop-over en route should de 
included. 

All desired information will gladly be mailed to you 
without any charge for the service. Please address 
Travel Department. 


While you are in Philadelphia you are promised here at 
the Benjamin Franklin: Warm welcome, courtesy, alert 
attention to your needs and thought upon your comfort, 
always; that is the motto of this house. 


Minar Leland Migs 


-Managing Director 
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Operating the 
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HE evolution of transportation ve- 
hicles is as rich in interest and 
speculation as the evolution of the 
human race. One can study and know 
the needs and desires of any age by study- 
ing the transportation facilities in use and 
the styles in vogue during that period. 


Back of every motor car body type that 
skims the highways today, there is a gene- 
alogy, a history of adaptations and 








One of the earliest Sedans,an enclosed chair carried changes and revisions to the changing ‘ ee 2 chair re on wheels, one of the 
on poles. it derives its name from Sedan, France, so i ee ¥ 8 RRC irst adaptations of this popular body type to 
needs of a people. The ox-drawn carts of a more rapid means of personal transportation. 


where it was first adopted in Western Europe. 


India, the jinrikshas of Japan, the prairic 
schooners of early American days all 
represent the type of coachwerk most 
adaptable to the needs of their period. 


The Landau Sedan, one of the smartest 
body types of the current day, is a com- 
bination of the landau, which has a his- 
tory of its own, and the sedan, which 
takes its name from a closed chair devel- ee 

oped in Sedan, France. Artificers of the i 
town of Landau, Germany, lay claim to 
the distinguished Landau, whereas others 
credit this regal coach to one Landow, an 
English coach maker of an earlier century. 











With lackeys in front and rear the lady of high 


However, its exact origin appears of less estate journeyed through town and countryside in 
her four wheel Sedan drawn by a prancing pair. 


When the éégantes of an earlier century traveled 
abroad no finer vehicle could be shown to 
admiring crowds than the graceful open Landau. importance than its destiny, and _ this 


body type has already achieved the favor 
in the public mind to which it was orig- 
inally destined because it presents a grace 
and beauty of line and a symmetrical har- 
mony scarcely approached in any other 
conveyance. Yet there are the comfort and 
privacy which have always been indemand 
by those who want transportation in its 
finer sense. 


The Landau Sedan, as built by Hayes- 
Hunt, is an advanced interpretation of 
the modern day need and desire for 
luxurious transportation, and no other 











body type is more exemplary of the mt 
And when inclement weather threatened the yay Hayes-Hunt ideal My Beauty, Service and While today the comforts and refinements of coach- 
bonnets and silk ruffles, milady summoned her Comfort. The bodies on Star Cars of to- work, perfected through the centuries, are avail- 
coachman to bring forth her enclosed Landau. day are an outstanding example of the able to all, on fast moving, powerful motor cars. 


beauty and harmony of line which Hayes- 
Hunt craftsmen are contributing to the 
motor car industry. 
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| MORE POWER ana S 


Rated horsepower in a motor is only an index to its power 
possibilities. It is the power that is delivered to the rear wheels’ 
that makes the difference between motor cars. The Star Four 


sig] SUPREMACY in POWER Iam 


New STAR and Six are designed for maximum power efficiency. Road 
t Six tests prove that they have it, beyond any competing cars. 
} CHASSIS .. . - .« $690 
[5 TOURING 725 

H COUPE - 820 

AY COACH ° . 880 


h SPORT DE LUX! 


i eee) SUPREMACY in QUALITY 





lf IMPROVED DURANT MOTORS, INC. 
' STAR Four Quality in a motor car is beneath the paint — it is built in — Mew hun Gee 
' ROADSTER. |. . 340 into the chassis and into the body. Star car bodies, built by 
ee. of oe Hayes-Hunt, are universally recognized as the highest quality 
| COACH ..... . 698 coachwork in the low-priced field. The Star chassis compares 2 is 
Debid Lick Eniobae in every single unit with cars costing hundreds of dollars more. shee Senda 
if New York City 





7) HAYES-HUNT »(%) Cc 
BODIES . \ ] i nome 
S U Pp R E M ACY in AL U E =i sient to. 5 taka 
: Oakland, Cal. Toronte, Ont. 
Power and Quality Supremacy of Star Cars would make 
supremacy in value even at much higher prices. Yet the Star 
NEW STAR SIX line offers the world’s lowest priced Six and the world’s most 
economical Four. Any Star Car dealer will gladly demonstrate the icles nnd) Gesu taidins 
} Landau Sedan Power, Quality, and Value Supremacy of the Star Four or Six. tivonghons she Uotiey Sania 
hs f. o. b. 
| ‘QO 7 5 Lansing 
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| THE CABINET OF DOCTOR 
| CALCOOLY 


(Continued from Page 39) 





P Dissonant intervals, loaded with kick-ups, Both his coat and his throat seemed to 
A Real Magnetic Horn And a wash-boiler solo, suggestive of throb like a boat 
pelo, To the magical note of some mystic tin pan, 
Played by mad tinsmiths afflicted with hiccups. As he shimmied his heft, kicking twice to the 
left 
He saw a large placard, red-lettered to say, And thus his now famous oration began: 


Paul Whiteman’s Orchestra Here for Today. ‘‘Oo! Oo! Bam! 

A glance from the balcony—oh, what a view! A-baby bulloo, a-baby bulloo-eyes, 

Floorful of dancers with bodies askew, Whacha gonna doo, poodle-oo, 
Elbows disjointed, toes inward pointed, When the boo—boo—boogie man gets yoo-00 
| Acting like Balaam’s wild nephews and nieces, In the Constitution—ution, which we ought 





























| Shaking themselves into very small pieces. to defend 
Blaa-blaa! As well as a-—— 
Taa-ta-raa! a—- 
Bam! a— 
Slam! a-mend? 
Then a sweet little instrument gave a All those horrid, torrid, florid, pain-in-the- 
melodic forehead, 
Toot, with a promise of something Foreign nations, 
methodic, Acting Bad! 
When jar! Make me doo-dad mad—-mad. 
In the midst of a bar, Doo-doo-doo, twiddle-doo, twiddle- 
Suddenly chopped, doo— 
It stopped. With a Yankee doodle-doo, ain't it 
true too? 
Oh what a blow to our senator gentle, Bang! Bang! 
Musical-minded and temperamental ! Lion in the zoo after Who? You! 
Wet was his eye, dry was his sigh, But the honey—honey bunnie, when you see 
As he turned to his desk and his purpose ‘em actin’ funny 
so high. Doncha lend 'em money —— 
| Though the music went pitty-pat, spitting For that only foreign loanly sort o’ look, 
and hitting Get the hook. Yell, crook! ; 
4. The edge of his brain where the nerve ends Every day is pay day; catch ’em in their 
¥ | were splitting, heyday— 
} Chilling, disarming him, Doncha bungle. Make ’em pungle up. Up! 
Subtly alarming him, And it wouldn't do no harm, do no harm— 
| Nevertheless, by its spell it was charming harm 
him. When they’re sore 
Yet stern was his face, without flinch, As a boil, ' 
without quiver, And they roil ' 
As he turned to the speech he was pledged And they roar 
to deliver. Then we'll ask ’em to disarm. ] 
Bzzzzzzzzt *$! WOW! ] 
The Modernist Influence in I'm as happy as a cricket. At-a-ticket-——”’ 
A fter-Dinner Speaking Of the rest of his speech there’s no record " 
The banquet room was crowded— extant, , 
What banquet room is not? For it seems that the audience caught the 
» N GC 209 Beneath an arch of roses infection \ 
ew UaPr The famous guest was sot. And the next that they knew they were up, \ 
° two by two, \ 
“Nope. Same one with its face lifted a Preliminary speeches Doing the Charleston in every direction. MA 
. Se Were memorized or read— They skipped and skeedaddled, knee- , 
little fi esh paint and a NorTHEASTER. All you who've been to banquets knocked and straddled 
«And believe me thi 5 mew Horn sure has Will know just what was said. paged peg still to his argument t 
a voice. You've Zot to show me where you And then the grave toastmaster, Razzed it, jazzed it, Gatti-Casazzed it, j 
° : Expressing calm delight, Until, when the dawn through the curtains H 
tan mat hb it f or anyu here near the Remarked, and none denied it, shone gray, Y, 
money “We have with us tonight.”’ He hoarsely proclaimed, ‘“‘And in closing, 
I'll say.” 
| And added, ‘‘Who among us His hearers, wild, clamoring up to his chair, 
The Horn That Leasts Of any creed or sex Clasped his faint hand with the cry, ‘‘Put 'er 
Knows not the gift forensic there!”’ 
sia Of famous Brother X, And they vowed in their lives they had ne’er 
j The Nortueasrer with its vibrant,dis- been addressed , 
| tinctive toncisthelast wordinhigh-fre- | | «Whose oratory classic, By a statesman whose views were so clearly { 
J eorney magnetic horns. It is built with | heed oy ayn ea expressed. 
‘the characteristic Nortx Eastrugged- F ‘ » . 
| nesithar hesthade Nontu East the ssand- | And makes us proud of him? But — he was safe on the Pullman next 
| ard for depe ndability and long life in the | ‘This being the signal, the senator rose. The senator, sober as latter October, 
automotive equipment field foroverfif- | High were his eyebrows and high was his Thought of his case in his logical way: 
| oe years, | nose. “If modernist methods are taking their part } 
a Yet men of the press were the first ones to In music and-poetry, drama and art, i) 
guess . Why can’t syncopation : 
That something had happened, was working Improve the oration, k 
a change, Thus giving much-needed thrills to my } 
Making the senator frightfully strange. nation? 
When he came to his feet both his elbows Suppose in the Senate I tried for a while j 
and knees A short filibust in the Paul Whiteman style— i 
| Jigged to a rhythmic St. Vitus disease. What effect would it make? Would it go, ; 
Wasn't it queer? Though cheer followed would it take? 
cheer, At least ’’—here his look was as sly as a 
All he could hear snake— t 
AvTOMeTIVE STARTING Was that Paul Whiteman band in his “T'll bet twenty cents it would keep ’em 
tanTING & 
loniticn Equipment musical ear! awake!’’ 
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284 The Book of Hosiery 
MAN’S lucky number, 


with no gamble in it, is 
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| x this remarkable number 284, 4 z 
| S| one of the most satisfying ¥ E 
| Ea | “he-man’s socks” that even S 
6 | Phoenix has ever built. : | ids 

Bi It has style to marvel at, anda _ - | ie 
=| color choice that is one of the ¥ (>3 
P Bl season’s talked-about things. 4 dine 
N 3c It is long-mileage hosiery, 9 Ise 
14 z¢ made of tenacious strands of ¢ 3 
I =c\) pure Japanese silk, with an ex- De 
Zell tra mileage foot, including the ‘Re 

} (| clever tipt-toe and tipt-heel, sup- Se 
cf plying important reinforce- 22 
} z ments where most needed. : 


Ask your Phoenix retailer for 
number 284, which sells every- 
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“Announces new models with 
Direct Subtraction 











Every Sundstrand ma- 
chine represents the 
highest combination of 
inventive genius, skill- 
ful workmanship and 
enduring quality that 
is possible to embody 
in the construction of 
an adding machine. 
No amount of labor 
or money is spared 
to maintain this 
standard. 
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New ) 
Model 8024. 


$1530 


Same Features as Model 8020 but 
records actual figures of 
Credit (Negative) bal- 

ance with Credit Bal- 







Model 8000 


9100 


For Adding~Listing—Multiplying, 
Adding Capacity 999,999.99, Auto- 
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death, that interest might be liquidated 
within a stated time or the business contin- 
ued if the heirs or assignees wanted. Mr. 
Jayne, it would be clear as clear. And look, 
if it collapsed, your investment could be 
recovered before any division of the part- 
nership assets.” 

That he recognized was true. With Miss 
Banks, he was safe enough. Besides that, 
he wanted to keep some connection with 
her. He was old and there was very little 
actuaily personal and pleasant in his exist- 
ence, 

“One of us could sign all the obligations,” 
she continued, “‘and I'd get the necessary 
state and city licenses.”” And she would 
draw an incidental salary, he added. The 
interest on his capital investment, she cried. 
Suddenly John Jayne began to laugh. He 
laughed until it was apparent that he was 
weak. Tears ran over his spare cheeks and 
his body shook. He started to choke and 
Miss Banks hurriedly brought him a glass 
of water. She regarded him anxiously. 

“T was thinking,” he gasped—“I was 
thinking of my son Arthur. If he ever 
found out! The Jaynes and a beauty par- 
lor! Selling a what-you-might-call-it. A 
face cream. A sort of cream of hearts.” 


The whole truth was that Mrs. Arthur 
Jayne was decidedly nervous. There were 
two reasons for this—one Arthur, and the 
other the fact that she was taking her first 
beauty treatment. She sat in a small room 
beautifully decorated in tones of dull gold, 
with a towel about her shoulders and her 
hair bound back from the lotions and 
creams succeeding each other on her face. 
At present Miss Mona, who had her in 
charge, was paddling her throat with a 
quick succession of small sharp blows which 
interrupted her breathing. 

“You must tell me if the treatment seems 
severe,”’ Miss Mona remarked. ‘“Some- 
times it does the first time.’’ Mrs. Jayne 
brought herself to say that it was just a 
little hard. While this was going on, her 
face was stiff with a preparation called the 
Soul of the Palm. It seemed there was an 
essence in palm trees immensely beneficial 
to the special pores of the face. It wasn’t 
a pore cleanser; no, indeed; nor was it the 
liquid stimulant Juvelena that followed. 
No, it was a mask of Soul of the Palm and it 
preceded those others, a preparation for 
them. Ann Jayne's cheeks felt as though 
they had been changed into a hot wood. 
She was extremely uncomfortable and 
hoped the result would justify the trouble, 
even the risk, she had taken. 

“I said to my aunt, ‘It’s no picture fit for 
you,’ and she answered she'd like to know 
why not.” Miss Mona was speaking. 
“‘She’s that young! Eighty-one! Why, she 
outlived her son easy when he died, and he 
lived to be fifty-eight. His widow went 
back to Iowa and I said to my aunt, her 
mother-in-law, ‘Iowa’s where she belongs. 
It’s for the best. Nothing suits her here,’ I 
said, ‘Nothing you do for her is right.’ But 
Aunt Ettie said we wasn’t to judge her. 
She’s always like that. The grandest 
Christian. I can’t tell you how often that 
woman left the gas stove burning and Aunt 
Ettie would just turn it out. Not a severe 
word from her. 

“There, it’s time to wipe off the Soul of 
the Palm. Always wipe with an upward 
circular motion. That brings the fullness 
away from the chin and holds the skin 
around the eyes and at the temples. The 
Soul of the Palm should be applied once a 
day, during the night treatment. The Pore 
Cleanser is absolutely essential next. It 
enters into and cleans the pores. The pores 
are little holes in the skin used for breath- 
ing, and if they are stopped up the skin 
can’t breathe and assumes a muddy look to 
it.” Miss Mona removed the essence of the 
palm with an upward circular movement 
and vigorously applied the Pore Cleanser. 

“Do all I can,” she continued, “i can’t 
keep Aunt Etta in bed in the morning. I 
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tell her, ‘Aunt Etta, it’s no use for you to get 
up when I go. Just you stay in bed and let 
me fix you a pretty tray.’ But do you think 
she’d doit? Why, she’s up before I am, and 
the coffee on. ‘Time enough when I’m old,’ 
she tells me. And her over eighty now. 
And so I said to her, ‘ Well, I told you not to 
go. I said you wouldn't like it.’ What the 
world was coming to she didn’t see. Her 
brother Fred was different. He was a gas- 
plant engineer and traveled everywhere. I 
always thought he took liquor, but we 
mustn't judge him, Aunt Etta said. When- 
ever I saw him he was dressed pretty gay. 
Made a lot of money, but couldn’t keep it, 
I doubt if he sent his sister ten dollars in his 
life. He’s gone too now. He was traveling 
in the West and felt dreadful bad on the 
train and had to be taken off.” 

After the Soul of the Palm, the Pore 
Cleanser stung sharply. Miss Mona was 
relentless. Mrs. Arthur Jayne hoped again 
that she would be sufficiently repaid. Her 
presence at a Banks Beauty Center was far 
more significant than it appeared. In real- 
ity, it was an act of revolt against Arthur. At 
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last she had felt that if she didn’t do some- | 
thing to preserve her personality it would 
be lost forever. She had been married | 
twenty-three years and this was the first 
independent breath she had drawn. After 
all, it wasn’t so terrible. She was simply 
having an elaborate massage. It was nat- 
ural for her to want to look as fresh’ as 
possible. There was a very great deal that 
Arthur didn’t understand. But it was use- 
less to try to change him. 

Anyhow, there was no actual reason why 
he should know about it. Why should he? 
she demanded of herself. At the same time 
she was nervous. Never before since her 
marriage had she moved without consulting 
him, or at least following what she realized 
would be his wish. She was forced to admit 
that the result of this had been disastrous. 
Canda showed her that every day. Canda 
frankly regarded her father as something 
out of a museum. She paid no attention 
whatever to his commands, and more often 
than not she laughed at him. She came in 
whenever she pleased at night and calmly 
lied to him afterward. Ann admitted to 
herself that she didn’t know whether Canda | 
brought her more worry than pleasure or 
more pleasure than worry. Like Arthur, 
she was a little afraid of her. Canda had 
asserted that her father was a hick and Ann 
secretly wondered what she thought of her. 

Miss Mona said: ‘‘The Pore Cleanser | 
comes off with a firm upward pressure and 
you have the application of Juvelena. It 
should be used every day in the morning 
treatment.”” The Juvelena was rather 
pleasantly scented. “But none of this will 
help the face without the paddling. That is 
the foundation of the treatment. The circu- | 
lation of the blood is very important,’’ Miss 
Mona asserted. “I am not going to give | 
you the egg mask. The palm lotion will be | 
enough at present and we’ll take the ice at | 
once.”’ The Juvelena was mild, but the ice 
was like the scraping of a knife. 

“What is this for?’’ Mrs. Jayne asked. 

Miss Mona smiled, “It gives the firm- 
ness,”’ she explained. ‘It closes the pores | 
and tones the wHole skin. And now 4 | 
quick light rub with Celestella. That im- 
parts brilliancy to the complexion and we'll 
finish with the Cream of Hearts. Miss 
Banks’ treatment always includes that. It’s 
her most valuable preparation. We always | 
advise the use of it for both morning and 
evening.” 

There was a knock on the door and Miss | 
Mona admitted a small woman in an effec- | 
tive plain hat and a loose coat of chinchilla | 
tied with points of black ribbon. 

“Oh!"’ Miss Mona exclaimed. “Here 
is Miss Banks herself.” She was plainly 
flustered by that supremely important ap- | 
pearance. 

“But I am not Miss Banks for you, Mrs. 
Jayne. You know me as Mrs. Osbert Latta. 

I had to come in just for a second and say | 
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how pleased I was to have you here, and 
ask after Mr. Jayne’s father. I couldn’t be- 
gin to tell how much I owe him or how 
happy I was as his secretary.” 

“We don’t hear often,”” Mrs. Arthur 
Jayne admitted. “‘We wish he would come 
home. He’s been in England long enough 
for his age. But he won't listen to anyone, 
as you'll remember.” 

Mrs. Latta replied that she had never 
had the slightest difficulty in getting along 
with Mr. John Jayne. She hoped that Miss 
Mona was entirely satisfactory. However, 
all her girls were good. She was very for- 
tunate to have them. 

When she had left, Miss Mona declared 
that Miss Banks was the grandest woman 
alive. ‘ We'd just rub our fingers off for her, 
and did you notice the chinchilla wrap? 
Not a stitch goes on her that isn’t imported 
or made special.” 


Sitting at dinner with her father and 
mother, Canda Jayne was so absorbed in 
thought that she was scarcely conscious of 
the presence of others. At best, her parents 
had but brief measures of her attention. 
She spoke to them when it was necessary 
for their enlightenment and in the ordinary 
routine of existence. Aside from that, their 
lives scarcely touched hers—specially in 
problems that were personal and serious to 
| Canda. 

At present she had made the important 
discovery that she might be in love; or 
rather, if she permitted herself, she would 
decidedly be. That was characteristic of 
her. Canda considered that she had her 
emotions splendidly in hand. Ordinarily 
she didn’t mind love. It was not a novel 
experience. But now she was twenty-one 
and it was time she reached some conclu- 
sion about the future. 

She really ought to be thinking of mar- 
riage. Well, there was no objection to that; 
the trouble was with Meggs Daily. It was 
Meggs she could very easily be in love with 
and she wasn’t sure how permanently desir- 
able he would be. It’s different getting 
married from a party, she reminded herself. 
And Meggs waswild. Orat least he had been 
wild, She admitted he had said that was all 
over. Inaway, he had almost convinced her. 
His manner had been impressive. But could 

| he or anyone else stop being one thing and 
become another? Her brain answered that 
it was an impossibility, but her desire 
avoided such cold logic. 

Canda intended to be happily married. 
It could be done if you used your head and 
understood men; if you had the right man 
to understand. Meggs had done badly in 
school and worse in college, and the years 
immediately succeeding were not reassur- 
ing, until he had fallen for her. He didn’t 
look wild. He had a good jaw and a 
straight hard body, and she had seen him 
beat up a heavy taxi driver after a long and 
very intense struggle. Cocktails and whisky 
didn’t bother him—not much. The ques- 
tion was, could he be made into a success? 
Canda knew that she wouldn't stay at- 
tached to a failure. There would be noth 
ing to hang onto. You just couldn’t be 
married to a man who was weak. 

She began to analyze Meggs’ wildness 
and found that it consisted mostly in losing 
at once what were undoubtedly good jobs. 
But then he always found others. And now 
he had been promised a position with the 
Deacon Company, the largest advertising 
firm in the city. There was a little catch in 
it somewhere, but the offer was actual. 
And Meggs had informed her that when he 
was with the Deacon Company he would 

insist on her marrying him. He might do it. 
| I might do it, she thought. The point was 
that she'd insist on being perfectly reason- 
| able. 








| Jt never occurred to Canda to ask her 
father and mother about all this. She re- 
| garded them as peculiarly helpless people. 
| They didn’t seem to know what it was all 
about. Arthur always objected to every- 
thing and Ann agreed with him. That was 
| a complete description of them. They 
didn’t use their heads, but only their emo- 
| tions, and consequently saw life either 
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through prejudices or soaked in sentiment. 
No, they wouldn’t do. If she’d let them, 
they would ruin her in a week. But about 
Meggs? 

“‘Ann”’—she heard her father’s voice, 
because it was suddenly and unexpectedly 
raised —‘‘Ann, have you got a fever?” 

“Why, no, Arthur,” Mrs. Jayne an- 
swered quickly. “‘What made you think of 
that?” 

“Your face is so red and strange look- 
ing.” 

Canda gave her mother a casual glance. 
“Fever? Certainly not,’ she said crisply. 
“She’s had a facial.” Mrs. Jayne’s look 
was both angered and appealing. 

“And what is a facial, Canda?”’ Arthur 
Jayne demanded. “What do you mean?” 
She replied, “It’s just that—a facial.” 

“It’s a massage, Arthur,’”’ Ann told him. 
“T was tired out and thought it would make 
me feel fresher.” 

Canda considered this. If her father was 
ever to be stirred into an attitude of ordi- 
nary humanity, wasn’t this the time? It 
was evident that Ann would do nothing for 
his good or her own. 

“That’s nonsense, of course,”’ she an- 
nounced. “ Why don’t you simply tell him 
that you went to a beauty parlor and had a 
treatment? Probably it was at a Banks 
Beauty Center, with Juvelena and Cream 
of Hearts. Well, why not?” 

“Juvelena!’’ her father echoed her. 
“Cream of Hearts! Ann, is that true? 
Have you been to one of those sinks?” 

Yes, she admitted in a small voice, she 
had. “After all, Arthur, there’s no harm in 
having my face rubbed, is there? I mean, 
if I really want to, if I think it’s necessary.”’ 

“Harm!” he spoke satirically. ‘Harm! 
Have you looked at yourself since? Have 
you an adequate idea of how your face ap- 
pears? Have you? It’s a great deal like 
the brick wall of a garage. As red as that 
and quite as attractive. Your whole ex- 
pression is changed, hardened. I didn’t 
suppose you could be so—so cheapened. A 
beauty center! I take it you are dissatis- 
fied with your age and with mine. You 
want to seem younger.” 

“No, Arthur,” she returned with a faint 
glow of spirit, “I just wanted to keep on 
looking as well as possible. I’m sorry if it 
wasn’t successful. Lots of women ——” 
She broke down. “I don’t have to go 
again.” 

“Yes, you do,’’ Canda instructed her. 
“T’'ll take you there myself tomorrow. I 
should say one a day for a month.” 

“Keep still, Canda,” her father ordered. 
“I will come to you in a moment. What I 
object to’’—he returned to his wife—‘“‘is 
the utter lack of dignity; I might say of 
decency. And you know what I think of 
all that. A woman should be quiet and re- 
tiring. I will not subscribe to the present 
fashion of looking disreputable, like a 
moving-picture person.” 

“Did you bring back a jar of Cream of 
Hearts?” Canda asked. 

“Certainly not,” Ann Jayne said posi- 
tively. 

Canda smiled. “Have it how you like. 
Only, I know the Banks places. Usually 
you are followed home by an express 
wagon.” 

“Probably you go there, too,”’ her father 
said heavily. “Trying to look young!” 

“* About next year,’’ Canda informed him. 
“T'll be twenty-two then and go to bed in a 
chin strap.” 

Her father began to say that as long as 
she was in his house —— 

“Don't be degrading,’’ she stopped him. 
“Tt really isn’t too convenient living here. 
I'd a sight rather be working and have 
a room somewhere until I’m married. I 
don’t really see how mother stands it, or 
you either. Why don’t you keep your face 
out of her creams anyhow?” 

“Canda”—Mrs. Jayne was deeply 
shocked—“‘you must not talk to your 
father that way. I don’t understand what 
gets into you.” 

“T simply wanted to make this clear,” 
the girl went on. “If you didn’t approve of 

(Continued on Page 161) 
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the virtues of chain stores 
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HERE could be no evidence more convincing, of the impor- varnish bring light and cleanliness. Disease most fiercely attacks 

tance of paint and varnish to health, than their systematic those who neglect hygiene. Paint and varnish strongly influence 
use by hospitals—all hospitals. Where sanitation is mostimportant personal cleanliness. The philosophy of the paint brush is insepa- 
— where people are crowded together, as in schools and trains,public _ rable from the philosophy of mental and bodily well-being. When 
buildings, ships and hotels—there paint and varnish are invaluable —_ you save the surface, you act to save not property alone, but that 
guardians of health. Disease lurks in dirt and darkness, Paint and = which makes it worth while to own property—good health. 
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A co-operative movement by Paint, Varnish and Allied Interests whose products and services conserve, protect and beautify practically every kind of property 
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(Continued from Page 158) 

me, it would be the easiest thing in the 
world to fix. What you seem to miss is that 
I’m me and you're you. We're not parts of 
an old-fashioned whisky cocktail and only 
belong together. You don’t guard or take 
care of me, you know. And I can always 
find money.” 

She paused at the entrance of a servant 
with a cablegram. Obviously relieved at 
even a temporary escape from the disturb- 
ance about him, Arthur Jayne tore it 
open. His face changed and he half rose 
from the table. 

“Ann, it’s—it’s father.” In an instant 
she was beside him. She read the cable. 

“Oh, Canda,” she cried, “‘your grand- 
father is dead! So far away from us and 
alone!”’ 


Benedict Henry stopped in his enumera- 
tion of the estate of the late John Jayne to 
glance sharply at Jayne’s son Arthur. If he 
knew anything of Arthur Jayne, the next 
announcement would be a surprise to him. 
Henry had no idea how he would act. For 
example, were his superficial aspects really 
capable of defeating his self-interest? 

“Now there is something of rather more 
importance,” he announced, “You will 
have a decision to make in regard to a very 
large sum of money. I'd better explain it at 
length. You remember Miss Banks, of 
course?”’ 

Jayne admitted that he did. ‘She left 
my father and opened a beauty parlor or 
some such nuisance.” 

“Beauty parlors—a great many of 
them,” Benedict Henry corrected him. 
“Then you will recall that Mr. Jayne had a 
very high idea of her ability—and rightly. 
It seems that before she left him she inter- 
ested him in her plans and he helped her to 
make a start. Asa matter of fact, he put in 
the money, twenty-five thousand doliars at 
first, and she gave her services. In short, 
they became partners.” 

“You do surprise me,” Arthur Jayne ad- 
mitted. “I can’t imagine him and such 
folly together.” 

Henry replied: “‘Perhaps. Perhaps it 
was folly, but of an especial and gratifying 
kind. You must follow this in detail.” 

“Let me ask you first how long this ab- 
surd partnership lasted?”’ Jayne put in. 

“Tt isn’t liquidated yet,”’ the lawyer re- 
plied. 

A flush of anger colored Arthur Jayne's 


cheeks. “But that’s disgraceful!’ he ex- 
claimed. “His judgment must have been 
biased. Why in the name of God didn’t you 


tell me before? It should have been ended 
long ago. He had no right to involve his 
family in such a low affair.” 

““You must allow me to continue,’’ Henry 
insisted. ‘Mr. Jayne invested twenty-five 
thousand dollars as capital, and the first 
year the Banks Beauty Centers showed a 
profit of 100 per cent. Your father was a 
silent partner and turned back his earnings 
into the business. I believe that year Mrs. 
Latta put back ten thousand dollars. The 
profit the next year was nearer 500 per cent, 
and Mr. Jayne again returned all his profit 
for a general expansion. This is the fourth 
year of the partnership and your father 
took no money out of it. In all, he added 
two hundred and eleven thousand dollars to 
the firm’s resources.” 

“That woulan’t be capital,” Jayne said 
quickly. “It can be taken out. Was the 
interest kept up?” 

“Tt wasn’t capital and it can be taken 
out,”’ the lawyer agreed. “‘The interest, of 
course, has been fully met.” 

Arthur Jayne was palpably relieved. 
“Well, that’s safe, anyhow,” he declared. 
“We ought to have no trouble with the 
liquidation. I suppose it can be conducted 
more or less privately.” 

Benedict Henry assured him that it 
could. “The liquidation is discretionary,” 
he proceeded. ‘‘That was expressly stated. 
You may continue a partner if you like.” 

“Tf I like!” Jayne echoed him. “I think 
you've lost your wits too. Utterly impossi- 
ble. We're not going to have any difficulty 
there, are we?” 


“None,” Henry replied. ‘It will be 
made as easy as possible. Mrs. Latta is 
very anxious to buy us out.” He glanced 
at his watch. “The whole thing can be 
concluded in half an hour. I took the lib- 
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erty of supposing that you would need to | 


see her.” 

“Henry,” Arthur Jayne asked, “‘what 
ought we to get? We might as well take all 
we can.” 

Benedict Henry deliberated. ‘She 
wouldn’t think of offering less than half a 
million.” 

Jayne’s face grew paler. He gazed in 
shocked amazement at his counsel. “A 
half a million dollars!” he gasped. “And 
the money father invested besides?” 

“Certainly. And I want to draw this to 
your attention: In two years more your 
half interest may well represent a million 
and a half. Oh, very easily. Mrs. Latta is 
a remarkable woman. I might say that all 
women are remarkable.”’ 

“Tt’s just a wild scheme, successful for 
the time,”’ Jayne returned. ‘It isn’t safe.’”’ 

‘Personally, I don’t know anything safer 
than persuading the feminine world that 
you can make it beautiful. But you must 
use your own discretion. I think I heard 
Mrs. Latta come in.” 

“Mr. Jayne,” Ella Latta said, “this is 
my husband, Osbert Latta.” It was a 
nuisance that she had brought him, Henry 
reflected. However, it couldn’t be helped. 

Osbert Latta was a small man, dressed 
with the greatest particularity. In a bright 
plaid tie there was a large ruby, and a larger 
diamond ornamented a finger. He laid 
aside an overcoat with a deeply furred col- 
lar, a pale gray derby hat, and shook Ar- 
thur Jayne’s hand. 

“I believe we haven't met before,” he 
proceeded. ‘But we are both busy men. 
You have your bond sales and I have cos- 
motology, the growing science of loveli- 
ness—-of loveliness, Mr. Jayne.”’ Jayne 
nodded impatiently. An impossibly vulgar 
individual, he told himself. Mrs. Latta was 
quietly seated. ‘Since we are so occupied,” 
Latta went on, “‘we might as well get to the 
heart of our purpose here. Mr. Jayne, I 
want to buy out your interest in the Banks 
Beauty Centers. I have a feeling, senti- 
mental perhaps, that I should be their sole 
owner. The Cream of Hearts, Mr. Jayne, 
rightly belongs to me. I am responsible for 
it. Its inspiration was mine.” 

Arthur Jayne nodded shortly and turned 
to Mrs. Latta. 

“What do you think my holding is 
worth?” he asked her. 

“What did you decide, Osbert?" She 
turned to her husband. 

“It seemed to me,” he announced, “that 
a sum equal to the amount Mr. John Jayne 
turned back into the business after the 
capitalization would be fair.” 

“Two hundred and eleven thousand dol- 
lars.”” Henry spoke with a rising inflection. 
“Mr. Jayne wouldn't consider that.” 

Jayne shook his head in a vigorous nega- 
tive. ‘Eight hundred thousand would be 
fairer,”’ he said. 

Osbert Latta simply and comprehensively 
laughed. “‘We might as well give it all to 
you now,” he told Jayne. “Please under- 
stand we are serious. I might advance my 
offer a little. But you must consider our 
expenses. They arerisingevery day. Rent- 
als and repairs are prohibitive, and the 
taxes " His pause gave them all to 
understand the insuperable burden of the 
taxes. 

“I am serious,’’ Arthur Jayne protested. 
“You must make me a decent offer.” 

Benedict Henry handed him two sheets 
of paper covered with figures. ‘Here are 
the trial balances for the past year.’’ The 
lawyer added that they might consider a 
sum in the vicinity of five hundred thou- 
sand. 


“You might, but I won’t,” Latta re- | 
torted. “This is just a hold-up. The Banks | 


Beauty Centers are entirely mine. I 
brought them out of nothing and built them 
up. Without me they wouldn’t have existed 
and you can’t knock me down. 


” 


can, 


Nobody 
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A tobacco-laureate sermon 
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IN THIS MERRIE MONTH of June thousands of 
pipes—polished, brilliant, perfect specimens 
—will fare forth into the world. Untried 
and inexperienced, perhaps . . .. but promis- 
ing great things... . eager to render noble 
service to mankind. 


Now, as the commencement exercises 
roll around it behooves those of us who 
must guide the destinies of these pipes, to 
bear in mind that their success depends on 
one thing... . the right tobacco! So, the 
text of our tobacco-laureate sermon is, 
naturally: Granger Rough Cut! 


No other tobacco is so sure to fit a pipe 
for its life’s work .... to bring out the 
very best that’s in it! For Granger is made 
expressly for pipes. It is ripe old Burley, the 
choicest of all smoking tobaccos. ... perfectly 
mellowed and cut especially for pipes! 


Give a pipe Granger Rough Cut on its 
commencement day and always thereafter. 
For no other tobacco so assures it a life of 
long service, happiness and great joy. 


GRANGER 


Rough Cut 


The half-pound vac- 
uum tin 1s forty-hve 
cents, the foil-pouch 
package 1s ten cents 









Made 
for pipes only! 








Granger Rough Cut is made by the Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company 
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“As I understand the partnership agree- 
ment,” Arthur Jayne replied, ‘‘a liquida- 
tion cannot be forced. It is discretionary 
with me. You may withdraw of course. 
But, as you know, that would leave the 
business in my hands. It would give it to 
me. In my opinion, based on this showing, 
Mr. Henry’s figure is too low.”” He indi- 
cated the trial balances. “I mean, with 
the near future what it promises to be. 
No, eight hundred thousand dollars is not 
far out of the way.” 

“Weil, you won't get it,” Osbert Latta 
declared. “I don’t care if you are a Jayne, 
you're grasping as hell. You'll take all the 
money out of us you can; but like your 
father, you’re ashamed to be connected 
with an honest business. If it was a stock 
company, you'd sell it quick enough.” 

Mrs. Latta said quietly, ‘‘Osbert, you 
mustn’t let this excite you. It will be 
straightened out.” 

Osbert Latta invited her to be silent. 
“You're all wet where these Jaynes are 
concerned anyhow. You think you are 
still working for the old man, but you ain’t. 
You are Mrs. Osbert Latta and I'll take care 
of that, and you and them too. A lot of 
stiffs. I’m better than they are. I made 
the Cream of Hearts the world’s leading 
rubbing medium and nobody can take it 
off me.” 

“Mr. Jayne,” Ella Latta said, “we would 
consider giving you five hundred thousand 
dollars.” 

“Will you shut up?” Osbert almost 
shouted. ‘I didn’t want to bring you in 
the first place. A woman's no good trans- 
acting business. Too soft—that’s what 
you are—too soft. Keep out of this before 
you cost us a small fortune.” 

“If you don’t speak more quietly you 
will be put out,” Jayne told him. ‘ You 
should never have been let in, since Mrs. 
Latta is clearly responsible for the success 
of her enterprise. Mr. Henry, I am 
inclined to agree with my father’s judg- 
ment. At least I must go into this more 
fully with you. If the present arrangement 
can be continued for another year, I'd be 
greatly in favor of it.” 

Osbert Latta exclaimed, ‘‘What? Now 
listen to me, Mr. Jayne, if Mrs. Latta 
thinks a half million is right, I'll take it. 
You can have it and we'll wind this up 
right away.” 

“T will depend on you to continue the 
letter of my father’s agreement.”” Arthur 
Jayne had returned to Mrs. Latta. “It 
would be very prejudicial to my other in- 
terests to be known as the proprietor of 
beauty parlors. I'm sure you'll understand 
that. My feeling for you, my dear Mrs. 
| Latta, is what you should expect from 
| John Jayne’s son.” 





Meggs Daily vainly wished that the 
cursed peacocks would stop their racket. 
He was seated with Canda Jayne on a 
terrace with a very low wall, and the 
moon had just risen above the long mass of 
maple trees that inclosed a dim lawn. The 
moonlight streamed over the terrace and 
upon Canda in a white dress. She had 
never been more desirable, nor he more 
wretched. He wanted her so badly that it 
was like wire wrapped tightly about his 
heart. And now he realized there was a 
chance that he wouldn't get her. It was 
probable that Canda would refuse to marry 
hima. She was so reasonable. On the sur- 
face, she was like the other girls they inti- 
mately knew. She acted and dressed 
exactly the same, but at bottom she was 
different. 

The truth was that Canda had a good 
| head. She was a hard baby. But then, 
| that was precisely the reason why he had 

wanted her from the beginning, in addition 
to his love. Anyone married to Canda 
would have to get along. She'd be a mar- 
velous help to a man. Her ideas of mar- 
riage were entirely clear. She intended to 
be happily married and have a number of 
children. A number, she had explained, 
| was at least three--enough to keep her 
occupied. Canda was sick of people who 
; couldn't make a success of their affairs. 
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There had been a noise and wavering of 
blurred shapes on the lawn, but that had 
subsided. Canda and Meggs Daily had 
been urged to come along and play bad- 
minton, but Canda had replied that it was 
silly. 

“You can’t play badminton even when 
the moon does come up, and it’s more com- 
fortable here, and dark enough.” Meggs 
moodily picked up a tall cold glass of 
whisky and soda and deliberately poured 
it out by the wall. “‘Why did you do that?” 
Canda asked. “It’s wasteful; and if it 
weren’t, it will probably kill the roses.” 

He was sick of it, he replied. “I’m sick 
of seeing people drink and get muddled 
about life. And I’m muddled enough as it 
is.’ Canda told him that he might kiss 
her, but Meggs answered that he didn’t 
want to. 

“TI suppose you're tired of that too.” 

“Don’t be foolish,”” he answered. ‘‘ You 
know what I think about you.”’ The sus- 
tained thin scream of a peacock sounded 
from a higher lawn. A melancholy, dis- 
turbing ery. ‘“ You know everything about 
me,” he continued, “including the fact I'd 
marry you tonight if you’d let me. Why 
wouldn’t 1? I don’t mean there’s anything 
handsome in that. And I can’t blame you 
for not.’’ Canda asserted that she never 
remembered him being so low in his mind. 
“It’s Willie Deacon,’’ Daily explained. 
“Why can’t he let me in his company the 
way he’s taken other men? Find out after- 
ward if I’m any good.” 

“For two reasons,” Canda told him. 
“First because he is your cousin, and second 
he’s almost convinced you're not. I don’t 
mean not his cousin, but he’s doubtful 
about your usefulness. Your record isn’t 
impressive, Meggs, and he didn’t see you 
pour away your highball. He couldn't 
hear your noble sentiments.” 

“Well, he’s made it impossible for me,” 
Meggs declared. ‘‘ How can I bring him an 
important account? I mean, how can I? 
Where is one that’s loose or I can persuade 
my way? I’ve been thrown out of every 
good office in the city. It’s all right to listen 
to, but how am I going to do it? What will 
I say? They are decent to me, really, and 
that’s the trouble. I’m just laughed off and 
told what time we'll have lunch at the 
Racquet Club. You’re no better, though, 
Canda. You won't take a chance on me 
either. Will you?” 

He leaned over her chair until his face 
was against hers. For a moment she held 
his head tightly against her and then she 
put him away. 

“T can’t think like that; I can only feel,” 
she admitted. “It’s not that I won’t take a 
chance, Meggs. I have to decide if the 
chance is there, in our favor. I love you 
and could go to you as quickly as you'd 
have me—now. There has to be more than 
that. There has to. I agreed to marry you 
the instant Willie Deacon took you, and 
I'm afraid to change. It would be very bad 
for you, Meggs. Look as though I didn’t 
require anything from you and didn’t mean 
what I said. Ido and Ido. I'm sorry we 
got ourselves into this and I wish I hadn’t 
said it. But here we are.” 

There was nothing Meggs Daily could re- 
ply. Canda was hard and he loved it. 
Absent-mindedly, he picked up her glass 
and took a drink. She laughed. 

“That’s so fatally like you, and, ridicu- 
lously, it makes me happy. I wouldn’t 
have you changed, and yet I want you to 
be completely different, Meggs. I’d—I'd 
adore it, but I can’t let myself. Don’t you 
see that? You're not much help to a young 
girl trying to find her way in the wide, wide 
world.”’ A silence fell over them. Canda’s 
face was clear in the moonlight and she was 
frowning. ‘‘ Did this Deacon say how large 
an account it had to be?” she asked. No, 
he hadn’t; but it must be good. Once more 
she was lost in thought. A girl detached 
herself from the night of the maple trees 
and walked across the grass to them. 

“Henrietta can call it badminton if she 
likes,”’ she announced, “ but thereareshorter 
words. I said I was coming in to get my 
hair cut off. It’s no game for a long-haired 



















































































woman.” She vanished uncertainly to the 
distant mockery of peacocks. 

Suddenly Canda Jayne rose. “I’m going 
to bed too, Meggs. If I stayed here much 
longer nothing could keep me from run- 
ning off with you. And I won’t do that, 
not for a minute, because perhaps I may 
tell you more later, if there is any more, and 
the chance is there won't be.” 


“In New Mexico,” Osbert Latta pro- 
ceeded, “‘the state board for the control of 
cosmotology includes two women beauti- 
cians and two male hairdressers. That is 
right. I am in favor of regulating the in- 
dustry. But Wisconsin has carried it too 
far in the matter of definitions. The facks 
don’t support it.””. He was talking to Ella, 
his wife, in the small drawing-room of their 
small but elaborate apartment. “And as 
for any investigation of our preparations, 
it’s just impudence and nothing else. Per- 
fumed Epsom salts and baking powder, 
indeed! The secrets of cosmetic chemistry 
can’t be explained away like that.” 

Osbert Latta had on a garnet-colored 
velvet house coat and informal morocco 
slippers and he was smoking an extremely 
fat cigar. Ella wore a plain gray dress and 
elaborate gray slippers. Her stockings had 
the apparent consistency of a breath mo- 
mentarily adhering to a surface of silver. 
Surveying her, Osbert passed into a mood of 
discontent. 

“Here you are again, dressed like you 
were fixed up for a funeral. I don’t see 
why you do it. I’ve told you a hundred 
times the last month you've got to look 
different. Keep up with our position in 
life.” 

“I thought I looked very well, Osbert,”’ 
Ella replied. “I’m sorry you don’t like me. 
But it’s just as you say. I don’t seem to be 
able to buy a different kind of clothes. 
This dress wasn’t cheap—three hundred 
dollars.”’ 

“Well, you were stuck,” he asserted. 
“You're worse off than what I thought. 
You threw the money away on that. Why, 
on the street you look like nothing! It’s 
bad business. 

“I'd like to know where I'd be, and you 
too, if I kept on as in the past. Tell me 
where? I’ve got some elasticity to me. I 
can dress and act in harmony with the 
times. And I’m going to see that you don’t 
fall below our standard.” 

“TI don’t think I do that,” she replied. 
“‘It seems to me, Osbert, that I really am 
all right. Our customers do say they like 
what I wear. The French things I put in 
some of the centers have gone very well.”’ 

“It ought to be enough I don’t like the 
way you look. I don’t see why you can’t 
listen to me, after what I’ve brought you 
along to.” 

Ella said sincerely that he had been 
wonderful. “‘ You have done magnificently. 
I've a blue-and-silver dress you might ap- 
prove of.” 

He doubted it. ‘Besides, you ought to 
stay home more and ride around and go to 
the matinées. There’s no use for you to be 
in the centers so much. People will come 
to think less of you and us, and you don’t 
need to, with me so busy. A woman isn’t a 
man in affairs. She can’t be, no matter 
what.” 

There was the faintly heard ring of a bell, 
and after a pause a maid appeared. ‘“‘ Miss 
Jayne, madame. She would like to see 
you.” Rising with an exclamation of pleas- 
ure, Ella Latta said that Miss Jayne must 
come in at once. 

“Perhaps she wants to talk to me per- 
sonally,”’ she added to Osbert. 

He didn’t doubt that for a minute. “I 
wouldn’t question but she did. And if it’s 
personal, all right. But if it isn’t, and has 
to do with us, I’m to be consulted. I want 
you to understand that now and always. 
Remember what happened in the lawyer’s 
office with Arthur Jayne. If you hadn’t 
gone with me, it would be all settled con- 
venient at this minute. I could have ridded 
us of him easy.” 

Osbert Latta left the room slowly and re- 
luctantly, and silently grumbling. Those 


everlasting Jaynes! 
the head where they were concerned, for no 
more than because she had worked for the 
old man. He hoped the Jayne girl did 
want something from them, since that 
would give him a chance to speak his mind, 
A wild piece; he had seen her picture in the 
papers. They put her on the society page 
for nothing, but if it was him he’d have to 
pay and go among the advertisements. 
With him of considerable importance, too, 
and what was she? That’s what he wanted 
to know. 

His wife came to the door. “‘Osbert, 
please.” He spoke to Canda Jayne with 
great dignity and sat with judiciously 
pinched lips. He was glad that he had on 
the garnet velvet coat and morocco slip- 
pers. “‘Osbert,’’ Ella began at once, “there 
is something we can do for Miss Jayne and 
I’m certain you will agree with me it can 
be done. It’s important to her and will 
make very little difference to us. None at 
all, I should say. I don’t have to tell you 
again my feeling about the Jaynes-—-my 
obligation to them.” 

“You have spoken of it,”’ he acknowl- 
edged, “‘although I think you strain the 
obligation just a little bit. A shade senti- 
mental about the past.” 

“Well, we needn’t discuss that now. I 
have a very warm feeling and I'll do what | 
I can. At present it’s this: It would mean | 
a great deal to Miss Canda if we changed 
our advertising from Addington & Sims to 
the Deacon Company. I can’t imagine a 
reason why we shouldn’t. One firm is as | 
large and capable as the other.” 

“My dear Ella,’’ Osbert declaimed, “this 
is a question of business principle and a 
thing no woman could correctly grasp. You 
cannot take away a contract from A and 
give it to B simply for the reason a young 
lady has asked it. Will you be so good as to 
tell me why she wants this change made? 
How is she personally included in the Banks 
Beauty Centers? Why and how? Those 
are both subjects for consideration. Add- 
ington & Sims are entirely satisfactory. I 
was congratulating Simon Addington only 
yesterday on the way he was handling our 
publicity, and he said to me it was a pleas- 
ure to deal with the Banks Beauty Centers. 
It was only a previous engagement, he said, 
that held him from going out to lunch with 
me. He never ate lunch, the fack was, or | 
he’d go another time. You can’t just turn 
around like a windmill.” 

“T understand that, Osbert,’’ Mrs. Latta 
admitted. “Of course, you’re right. But 
I thought this once, since it did mean so | 
much to Miss Jayne, we might shift.” 

“But why?” he demanded. “Have I | 
heard that?” 

“No,” she admitted. ‘“‘Osbert, I know 
the reason and it is enough. But it would 
be difficult to explain to a man.” 

“Ah, indeed! A feminine reason. I’m 
afraid they are not very valid in the mascu- | 
line world of affairs.” 

“T’ll tell him,” Canda Jayne said un- 
expectedly. “I’m in love, and if my best 
young man can take a large account to 
Willie Deacon, we'll bemarried. Hecouldn’t 
manage one right away and I thought of | 
Mrs. Latta. We’re attached to her, too, 
you know.” 

“Romantic,”” Osbert Latta asserted. 
“Very pretty. Quite a story in fack. But 
I’m afraid. I really am. Not exactly a 
motive, don’t you see.’’ He shook his head 
with a constrained smile. 

“But, Osbert, I want to do this very 
much. It isn’t Miss Jayne now— it’s ‘me. 
I want it. Please consider that.” 

“If I didn’t watch out you'd be giving 
Miss Jayne the business,’’ he retorted. ‘I 
have to keep awake for your own good.” 
Osbert saw that Ella was growing deter- 
mined. Her mouth was as hard as his own, 
and that disconcerted him. She practicaliy 
always deferred to his judgment and wishes. 
It was that damned family of Jaynes, with 
their silent partnership in his concerns. 
Yes, in his wife. They had been a nuisance 
from the first. Long ago he had been sick 
of hearing Ella speak of them, praise them. 

(Continued on Page 166) 
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Trapped in 
Death Valley 


radiator leaking— 
100 miles to water 


J. M. Tamprell of Mojave, Cal., was lost in Death 
Valley—off the trail— 100 miles from water—when 
he snagged his radiator ona gnarled old sagebrush. 


A can of ‘“X”’ Liquid was under the seat. Quick 
action and “X”’ brought him out. 


Anywhere is Death Valley if your radiator leaks 
miles away from water. The veteran motorist car- 
ries ‘“X”’ Liquid along wherever his 
touring takes him. 


When the radiator leaks, ‘“X’’ makes a 
swift, permanent repair. Get “X”’ today 
in the ORANGE can. Nothing in “X” 
to clog the tubes — no ground paper 
pulp, solder or cement. 





















"X" Liquid can be poured 
thru py 7 betefer eit 
cannot clog. 11 is harmless 
to all metals, rubber and 
leather. 


“X”" LABORATORIES 


25 West 45th Street 
New York 


“X” Liquid has been used for 
years by Standard Oil, Gen 
Elec., Am. Tel. & Tel., etc., 
and the U. 8. Govt. on ALL 
Aeroplane endurance flights 
from the Trans-Atlantic 
Flight in 1922 to the 
MacMillan Arctic Expedition 
in 1925. 


For Fords, Stars, For Larger Cars 
Chevrolets, ete. Use$1.25Size 
Use 75c Size 


Permanently repairs leaking auto radiators 
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aa == x “= HE New Easy cleans clothes by 
| 8 his the Vacuum Cup Principle that 
i} made the Easy famous. Like human 









hands the Easy’s three Vacuum 
Cups move up and down, flushing 
| air, soap and water through the 
| ti clothes and back again. This hap- 
Dice pens 60 times a minute—without 
TO] weer on the clothes, but everlast- 
| ingly taking the dirt out of them. 
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‘Two ‘Tubs - the small tub dries while the large tub washes 
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For the first time a washing machine that 
washes, rinses and dries all at the same time 
..- Dries for line or immediate ironing with- 
out wringer... No water to lift or carry; not 
a drop wasted ... Makes its own soapsuds 
in forty seconds ... New water circulating 
system returns all suds to wash tub .. . Re- 
turns rinse and blue waters to rinse and 


bluing tubs . . . When through washing 
empties itself into drain or sink . . . Does 
complete washing faster than any other ma- 
chine ... Saves ironing time; dries clothes 
without wrinkles . . . Safeguards buttons... 
Gas heater keeps water hot ...Washes more 
gently and thoroughly than human hands... 
Touch a button, move a lever, and it’s done. 


amazing new method 
for drying clothes wih the 


New Easy Washer 





Almost magical—hard to believe—but all true 


N place of a wringer, the new Easy Washer has 
a marvelous drying tub that whisks all the water 
out of clothes in a jiffy. 


With individual tubs 
for washing and drying, 
you can now rinse, blue 
and dry one batch of clothes while another batch 
is washing. One operation does not interfere with 
the other. Thus your washday time is cut down 
to a matter of minutes only. Amazing as this 
sounds, it is true. 


YOU WASH, RINSE AND 
DRY AT ONCE—FASTER 


The Easy’s wonderful 
new drying tub dries 
clothes ready for the line in three minutes. No 
excess moisture is left in the clothes, and a whole 
tubful is dried at once. On cold or rainy days 
just run the dryer a few extra minutes, and the 
clothes are ready to iron immediately. 


3 MINUTES AND DRY 


NO WATER TO HANDLE; One of the new Easy’s 
NOT A DROP WASTED wonderful secrets is the 
magic way in which all 
the water is handled for you. It’s so easy, and so 
simple! You don’t lift so much as a teacupful of 
water with this new Easy. That’s all done for you 
by the new water-circulating system now offered 
to American housewives for the first time. By this 
system the hot soapsuds whisked out of the 
clothes in the dryer are returned to the washing 
tub—automatically, with not a drop wasted. This 
saves soap and the gas that heats the water. 

The new water-circulating system also takes the 
rinse and blue waters out of the dryer and sends 
them back to the rinse and bluing tubs. You have 
never seen anything like it in any other washer! 


NO WRINKLES TO IRON; It’s far easier to iron 
SAFEGUARDS BUTTONS clothes that have been 

washed and dried in the 
new Easy. Not a wrinkle will you find in clothes 
when you use this washer. And as for buttons— 
you needn’t even bother to examine clothes for 
loose or lost buttons—you know they can’t come 
off in the Easy. 


GAS HEATER KEEPS 
THE WATER HOT 


One of the specially 
convenient features of 
the new Easy is its handy 
gas heater under the washing tub. This heater keeps 
the water just hot enough. And if you wish to steri- 
lize white clothes in the washer, you can do that too. 


And when you are all 
through washing and 
drying, just move alittle 
handle and the new Easy empties itself into the 
drain or sink. Then, a few swishes of a cloth and 
the copper tubs, nickeled on the inside, are as 
clean and bright as ever. Simply no work at all. 


TOUCH A LEVER—THE 
EASY EMPTIES ITSELF 


Try this magic new Easy 
Washer free in your 
own home with your 
own clothes. See how it makes its own soapsuds 
in less than a minute—how you can wash, rinse, 
and dry your clothes in one operation. See how 
time is saved and all hard work banished forever. 
Call the Easy dealer and he will bring the new 
Easy to your home and show you a miracle in 
washing clothes. A demonstration does not obli- 
gate you in any way. And you can own an Easy on 
easy terms, with low monthly payments. If you do not 
know the address of an Easy dealer, write us. 


YOUR WHOLE WEEK'S 
WASHING FREE 


SYRACUSE WASHING MACHINE CORPORATION, Syracuse, N. Y. 











MODEL M 


This is the famous Easy Washer with one- 
piece metal wringer. With hundreds of 
' 


thousands of these washe rs in use tc May, 
their tremendous popularity has created a 
permanent demand for them. We shall 
therefore continue tomake thismodel, with 


the same fine workmanship and materiels. 


EASY waster 












89 people. 
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a i _ First Edison Electric 

82 ee | Generator in Detroit 
- i 2 } ‘7 (1886) and serving 


60,000 K. W. Turbo- 
Generator supplying 
only one-eighth of 
the 409,000 weers in 
Detroit today. 


Electrical Energy— 
the Mainspring of Human Progress 


The tremendous expansion of the great 
electric light and power companies is 
the natural outgrowth of their contribu- 
tion to the advancement of civilization, 
and to the fullness of life. 

For many years it has been the privilege 
of Square D to work with this colossal 
industry on a basis of mutual confi- 
dence, and as the benefits of electricity 
have become available and 
safe to more and more people 
the use of the pioneer Safety 
Switch has increased in pro- 
portion until today the undis- 
puted leadership of Square 
D rests solidly on more than 
4,000,000 satisfactory instal- 
lations. 

SQUARE D COMPANY, DETROIT, U.S.A. 


FACTORIES AT: DETROIT, MICH., PERU, IND. 





BRANCH OFFICES: Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, New York, Pitts- 
burgh, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, ilwaukee, Atlanta, 
Cleveland, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Syracuse, Kansas City, 
New Orleans, Baltimore, Columbus, Minneapolis, Indianapolis 
SQUARE D COMPANY, CANADA, LTD., WALKERVILLE, ONT. 
BRANCH OFFICES: Toronto, Montreal 


~ SQUARE D 


Safety Switch 
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(Continued from Page 163) 
For two cents he'd advise the girl to pull 
down her skirt. 

“*Well, Osbert?’’ Ella Latta urged him. 

“No,” he answered shortly. “I can’t see 
my way to do it.”” Miss Jayne chose that 
moment to light a cigarette—forward. 
Then what engaged him was the realiza- 
tion that Arthur Jayne’s family knew noth- 
ing of his participation in the Banks Beauty 
Centers. Hid it from even them, had he! 
As much ashamed of it as that! And she 
had come up here to patronize them with 
her airs and her love and her plans for their 
advertising! 

“T’ll tell you what,” he said suddenly, 
“you go home and ask your father, and 
if he’ll agree to it, we will.” 

“What do you mean?” Canda Jayne de- 
manded. “I am not asking my father 
whom I'll marry. I'd be getting married.” 

“‘Osbert,” his wife added in a sharp voice, 
“you understand perfectly that you have 
no right to say that.” 

His anger grew. “That’s what I said, 
anyhow, wasn’t it? And I wasn’t talking 
| about her getting married, either, and you 
| knowit. I guess I made myself clear if you 

think about it.”” He was on his feet. “I 
don’t want to hear again what we owe her 
family: either. I could have found the 
money and got along as well, if not better, 
without them.’"’ Having said so much, he 
was reluctant to meet Ella's gaze. So far as 
he was concerned, the question of their ad- 
vertising was closed and perhaps he'd bet- 
ter withdraw. 


Canda Jayne, as was usual with her, 
squarely faced the admission that she was 
| in a difficult situation. It might well be 
| that it was impossible. Dinner was almost 
over, her father had finished his coffee and 
there was a perceptible gray ash on his 
cigar, and yet she had said nothing, in spite 
of her knowledge that if she didn’t do some- 
thing immediately she would be lost. That 
is, she’d marry Meggs without requiring 
| him to fulfill his engagement to Willie 
Deacon and to her. For a short while she 
had thought there was a way out of her 
difficulty; but considering this with her 
father before her, she began to doubt it. 
She could not imagine how she would begin, 
what she'd say that wouldn’t immediately 
defeat her purpose. 

Mainly, she was disappointed in herself. 
Canda had been certain she was superior to 
the sentimental follies she saw everywhere 
trailing their consequences of disaster. 
That, she had felt, was her advantage over 
her mother’s generation and habit of mind. 
She had been very firm with Meggs at the 
beginning. Canda had insisted on a tangi- 
ble proof of his ability successfully to com- 

| bat the difficulties of living. And now it 
seemed that she had thrown all that away. 
If only Mrs. Latta’s disgusting little ass of a 
husband had stayed out of the room, out of 
the way! 

She was certain Ella Latta could have 
arranged it all if it hadn’t been for her 
perfectly absurd belief in Osbert. Osbert! 
How was she going to speak to her father? 
For the moment she turned to her mother. 

‘Have you been back for another facial 

| massage?”’ she asked. “I haven't noticed 
’ your cheeks glowing like the rose. Or was 
it a garage wall father mentioned?” 

“No, I haven't,” Mrs. Jayne replied. 
“*T shouldn't think you'd have to ask, if 
you did remember what Arthur said. And 

| I'm not sure he wasn’t right. I mean about 
it being bad for the face. I had lunch yes- 
terday at the Thornes’, and May Thorne 
knows Leta Norton, the famous beauty in 
pictures, and May said shesaid she wouldn’t 
| let one of those women touch her. Leta 
| Norton explained that all she did was take 
a damp rough cloth and rub it lightly over 
sand soap and then scrub. It was the fric- 
tion, Leta Norton said. There were eight 
| women for lunch and they all thought what 
| May said was enormously interesting. 
| They were all going to try it at once; and I 
| did, only it wasn’t very pleasant. 
| “T told them Arthur’s idea of beauty 
| parlors and they agreed it was very sensible 
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for a man. I explained that he simply de- 
tested them and was in a fury at the idea.” 

“My dear Ann,” Arthur Jayne pro- 
tested, “‘you do exaggerate in the moet re- 
markable manner. I remember clearly what 
I said and it wasn’t the least furious. Why 
should it be? I only suggested that the 
treatment might not be beneficial for you. 
Somehow it made you look different. But 
it might bea good thing for the other women 
at Mrs. Thorne’s. I wouldn’t think of 
telling them what not to do. And as for 
the idea about the sand soap and Lolita, if 
that was her name, it’s pure nonsense, It 
would tear your skin to ribbons. I never 
believed in casual prescribing. Things like 
that should be left to specialists. The 
scientific treatment of the skin and what we 
can call appearance is improving all the 
time.” 

Canda was astounded. Or rather she 
would have been astounded if she had heard 
her father in his present mood before she 
had seen the Lattas. Now, secretly and bit- 
terly, she was entertained. Her thoughts 
returned to her own problem. If Meggs 
asked her once more she would go to him 
and unhappily face the ruin which might 
well follow—the ruin of her pride in herself. 
Why, she wondered, was her father so 
hypocritical? There was no actual harm in 
his connection with the Banks Beauty Cen- 
ters. 

After all, he had only inherited his in- 
terest. It had been thrust on him. 

Then it occurred to her that his position 
very much resembled hers. The essence of 
his situation with his wife, Ann, was threat- 
ened. He had committed himself to an 
attitude that he must maintain until a 
graceful retreat offered itself. If Ann really 
laughed at him, he was lost. 

“Father,”’ Canda said hastily, “since you 
are in such a reasonable humor, I have 
something to explain to you. It’s rather 
involved.” She paused. “The humiliating 
truth is, I’m in love—seriousty.” 

Her mother interrupted her. “Oh, Canda, 
I’m so glad! I’m sure it is Donald Leach.” 

Well, it wasn’t, Canda replied shortly. 
“What made you think of him, mother? 
He couldn’t be worse. No, with Meggs 
Daily.” 

The pleasure evaporated from Mrs. 
Jayne’s countenance. “Your father would 
never consent to that,’’ she asserted. “He 
isn’t bad, exactly, and I’m very fond of the 
Dailys; but he is shiftless, and so young, 
Canda, dear.” 

“That seems to dispose of your Meggs,”’ 
Jayne observed. 

“Unfortunate’y, it doesn’t.’’ Canda faced 
him with a shoulder turned upon her 
mother. “I told you it was involved. 
Meggs hasn’t been very successful yet, but 
he is promised a good position in the Deacon 
Company if he can bring them a large ac- 
count; and because I do love him and he is 
up against it, I went to Ella Latta and tried 
to get her advertising for him. I'd had it 
too, only that rotten little Mr. Latta inter- 
fered. He was too intolerable for words, 
and I was so harassed I told him the truth 
that I wanted the contract for Meggs so I 
could marry him. And, father, what do 
you suppose he had the crust to answer? 
Why, that if I had your permission, I could 
have his!” ‘ 

Ann Jayne said that she didn’t see what 
Mr. Latta had to do with Canda and her 
marriage and her father. “It just gave him 
a chance to be impertinent,” she declared. 

Canda Jayne looked unflinchingly into 
her father’s gaze. His whole face was con- 
tracted into the narrowed questioning of his 
eyes. Canda nodded almost imperceptibly 
and there was a long strained silence. 
Arthur Jayne expelled such a deep breath 
that he appeared to be in danger of collaps- 
ing. 

“If Deacon is serious,” he announced, 
“‘and will take Daily under that condition, 
I don’t see that he is worse off than any 
other boy today. I actually don’t, Ann, 
and you admit his family is well enough. 
For quite a while we have wanted Canda 
safely married. I’ll see this Latta tomor- 
row.” 
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New Big &inch fan 629 
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A Summer day 
with STAR-Rite 


po 
7.00 a. m. Mercy! Another one of 
those hot sticky days—starts off just 
like yesterday, and you know what 
vesterday was! 

Thank goodness, Jim brought 
home a STAR-Rite electric fan last 
night. It’s a real blessing on a day 
like this. I just switched it on before 
I got up and had the air circulating 
and so cool my clothes didn’t stick to 
me before I could get them on. 

There's nothing to equal a little 
cool breeze this muggy weather, es- 
pecially early in the morning. Some- 
how if you start off melting from the 
time you are out of bed, it certainly 
ruins you for the entire day. 


9.00 a. m.—Of course it’s my busy 
day—every day is for that matter, 
Fortunately the baby isn’t peevish as 
he was yesterday. Poor little fellow! 
The heat seemed to get the best of 
him yesterday. But with the fan blow- 
ing the warm air out of the window 
today, he seems perfectly comfortable 
and happy. 

As soon as I get the kitchen floor 
scrubbed, I'll steal the fan from him 
a moment or so, and let it dry the 
linoleum so I won't lose much time 
from my work and won't track it all 
up again. 

That reminds me—I must ask Jim 
about getting another one of these 
fans, perhaps a smaller one, for the 
kitchen. I know Jim won't stand my 
taking the fan out of the room while 
he is trying to read—not in weather 
like this anyway. And I can't stand 
cooking without some relief.) 


12.00 Noon—Mother would have 
certainly called me an idiot this morn- 
ing if she could have seen me making 
gelatine for lunch. But the fan took 
away most of the heat and the ice box 
did the rest. 

Days like this a fan is worth what- 
ever it costs. I feel like a million 
dollars compared to yesterday. 





eight inch Fan 
for 


°650 

























































Other members of the 
famous STAR: Rite family 


Waffle Iron . . . « $9.00 
Se 6c 6s ee eel See 
Hair Dryer .... 9.00 


Heating Pads 5.00 to 10.00 
Reversible Toaster . 5.00 
Curling Irons 2.50 to 3.50 
F Marcel Waver 2.00 to 4.50 

Household Motor ._ 15.00 


Heaters 5.00 to 7.50 





This new eight inch fan is the fan sensation of the year. It has as fine work- 
manship and quality as you will find in any fan of much higher price. Blades 
are individually mounted and the gauge and pitch of each blade are accurate 
to the 1/1000 of an inch. Each plade is accurately balanced against every 
other — the slightest variation means rejection, Sparkling all-over nickel 
finish. Its height is over 11 inches. Price $6.50. In Canada, $7.95. 


| 0 
“Inite 
ELECTRICAL NECERSSLFIRSG 


The Fitzgerald Manufacturing Company, Dept. A, Torrington, Conn. 
Canadian Fitzgerald Company, 95 King Street East, Toronto, Ont. 


= 


For sale wherever reliable electrical equipment is sold 
If your dealer doesn’t carry STAR-Rite, write us for full information 














In addition to the new eight inch fan and the ten joyed increasing sales and is more popular than 
inch oscillating fan, the STAR-Rite ten inch ever. Complete with three speed control, felt 
straight fan is a wonderful fan in value. It is the padded base, cord, plus and the well known 
same sturdy fan that was the biggest seller of its sparkling all-over nickel STAR Rite finish. Price 
type last summer. For five years this fan has en- $10.00. In Canada $12.25 
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3.00 p. m.—Almose forgot about 
the bridge party I am having this 
afternoon, and must rush to get my 
chiffon stockings washed and dried 


before the girls get here. 
3.15 p. m.—Well, that's that! Just 


turned the old fan on them as soon as 
I finished washing and it was amaz- 
ing how rapidly they dried. Score 
one more point for my fan. 


5.30 p. m.—Anyway the party was 
a success, in spite of the heat outside. 
Only two tables but we certainly had 
a good time. I did, ard I am sure the 
others did too, for they commented 
several times on how pleasant it was 
inside. So I told them it wasn't my 
faule—all due to that shiny new oscil- 
lating fan. Some of them had not no- 
ticed it was going, it was soquict. But 
it does keep the cool breezes blowing. 


6.00 p- m.—Jim's home and evi- 
dently caught some of my thought 
waves along with the heat waves to- 
day, for he brought home the dariing- 
est fan. It is a full size eight inch fan, 
he says, and it's all my own. He said 
he had a hunch I'd want a fan in my 
kitchen while I was clearing up the 
dinner things and he knew-~-well he 
wouldn't give up the other one and 
it was too hot to fight. Hence the 
fan, and every one is happy. 


10.00 p. m.—Have had my fan run- 
ning in the bed room for the last half 
hour and it is nice and pleasant in 
there—ought to sleep fine tonight 
Folks can say what they please but it 
isn't the humidity, it’s the seat that 
I mind. That's why I like my fans. 


OW 


This ten inch oscillating fan is built for persons 
who want the very best. No oscillating fan within 
this price has the features which this fan offers 
Specially cut oscillating gears control and assure a 
constant rhythmic sweep without tremor or vibra 
tion, Ac all speeds the motor is 100% efficient 
Three speeds insure maximum service. Sparkling 
all-nickel finish, Price $13.50. In Canada $16.75. 
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Lowliest of foodstuffs, growing close to 
the soil or beneath it, the vegetables and 
fruits have risen high in the esteem of man. 
For they are most generous, and wisely 
Ly balanced, in those chemical properties 
which give health and strength and life. 


But those green leaves and glowing ber- 
ries are delicately adjusted. Science tells us 
that, if you neglect them, a subtle, often in- 
visible, change takes place in them. The 
vital food values slip away unless they are 
guarded by constant cold. 


Many housewives are learning that vege- 
? tables and fruits need more protection than 

J they have been used to give them. Large 
fg growers and shippers and the best stores 
are using electric refrigeration so that their 
og?” produce may come to you still charged with 
all the food value and tempting freshness 
that nature has devised. And now electric 
refrigeration makes it possible in your own 
home to keep these treasures safely until 
they reach your table. 


The Light that Failed 


The smoky, feeble oil lamp 
that had to be fed and tended 
daily, has flickered out before 
the brilliant advance of the 
electric light. Now another 
fundamentai need of the home 
is met by clectric refrigeration, 














The Society for Electrical Development 
A non-profit organization founded in 1912 to promote for 

the interest of the public and the electrical 
industry, the greater service of electricity. 


June 5,1926 


reasures of 
Earth 


Do you know all that electric refrigera- 
tion can bring you? 
Constant cold—fixed scientifically at just 
the right temperature for food protection. 


Cleanliness—think of it, no dirt in the box, 
no puddles on the floor. 


Unfailing supply —close your house, go away 
for days, and when you return you will find 
the food in your refrigerator just as you left it. 
Economy— you will probably find that in your 
locality, electric refrigeration, with all its ad- 
vantages, is actually cheaper in daily expense. 
Convenience— new frozen desserts made pos- 
sible, and pure dainty ice-cubes for the table. 
When you get your electric refrigerator 
—and you will, soon or late, you will take 
the keenest pride in it. For it will stand not 
only as a symbol that your home hasthrown 
off the yoke of needless labor, worry. and 
waste, but the life-giving values of your 
family’s food are protected as nothing else 
can protect them. 
This is the true magic of electricity—that 
electricity is a way of living. 
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HIGH HORSE AND LOW BRIDGE 


THE SATURDAY 


(Continued from Page 42) 


Well, I sent word down to these other 
Towns that there would be a Big Wild Ani- 
mal Show at Salome that afternoon and by 
the time they had got the Tent up there 
must have been Seventy-five people here, 
counting children and Mexicans. They 
give a Parade, from the Depot over to the 
Store and back to the Tent and when the 
Cow Boys saw the Giraft they all hollered, 
“*Look at the High Horse!”’ And some of 
them couldn’t resist the temptation to get 
a Rope over his Long Head and Neck, so 
we had a Pretty Good Parade, with the 
Cow Boys all taking Part and the Calleyope 
playing a Nice Tune and everybody happy. 

Shorty Malone was Hostler for both the 
Giraft and the Calleyope and he sure could 
make that old Calleyope talk, and some of 
the boys felt so good at hearing some good 
music that they hired Shorty to Play that 
Night and we hauled the Calleyope over to 
the School House and had the Best Dance 
ever held here. From the way some of 
those Cow Boys Crow-Hopped around with 
Cactus Callie, you would have thought she 
was named after the Calleyope. Next to 
her, Shorty Malone was the Most Popular 
Man in town that Night and everybody 
chipped in a Collection to help the Show. 

Next morning I talked it over with the 
Boss of the Show and told him I wanted to 
Buy that Calleyope and hire Shorty to run 
it for me, which he says is all right with him 
if it is with Shorty, so I offered Shorty $25 
a month more than he is Supposed to have 
been getting with the Show. Shorty wants 
to know first of all How Often is Pay Day 
and is it just a Name and a Mind Bet ora 
Reality, and when I tells him that Pay Day 


is Every Month and Real Money, he says 
he rather likes the Folks around Salome 
and he has been Looking All his Life for a 
Quiet Place where he could Practice on the 
Calleyope and Make More Noise than Any- 
body Else without getting Arrested and he 
sure is Glad to Meet Up with Another 
Lover of Good Music, but he couldn't bear 
to think of leaving the Giraft, which had 
been such a Good Friend to him. 

We talked it over some more, me and 
Shorty and the Boss, and finally the Boss 
agreed to give Shorty the Giraft for a 
Thousand Dollars and the Wages that was 
due him, so I advanced the money to 


Shorty on his Wages and give the Boss Five | 
Hundred more for the Calleyope, and the | 
Boss took the Money and the rest of his | 
Show and went on to California and left | 
Salome with the Distinction of being the | 


Only Town in Arizona owning a Giraft and 
a Calleyope, besides a Seven-Year-Old 
Frog that couldn’t Swim. We had a lot of 
Fun with that Calleyope, Shorty getting 
up early in the morning and Playing it over 
by the Depot when the Train from Los 
Angeles went through, waking Folks up in 
the Sleepers to the Tune of A Hot Time and 
letting them know Somebody Must Live 
Here and it was a Good Town, which made 
a lot of them Los Angeles real estaters jeal- 
ous and they got the Railroad to try and 
get an Injunction to Stop Us, but we are 
still having Musie with our Breakfast yet 
and the Supreme Court ain’t got no Jurys 
Diction over this Part of Arizona or Men 
enough to Stop Us. 

The Giraft was quite a Curiosity to the 
Cow Boys and they used to come and hang 
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Shorty Got a Job on the Round-Up 
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‘THE finely finished exterior of every Yale Pad- 
lock is no more perfect than its ingenious inner 
mechanism —the tumblers, levers and bolts hidden 
away inside, which are responsible for the smooth- 
ness of action and the security. 

Yale Padlocks, like all Yale products, are master- 
pieces made by master workmen —inspected; tested; 
proved at every step in their manufacture; and 
after the final assembly they are subjected to a last 
thorough inspection to make sure that they are 
right. They are masterpieces for protection. 


There is a Yale Padlock suitable for every need. 





The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 
Stamford, Conn., U. S. A. 


Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. 





VALE MARKED IS YALE MADE 











Yale Padlock Yale Bank Lock 























They de say husbands often 
balk at shoving furniture about 
the home. Yet pity should be 
-save when 


theirs—not blame 


it rides on Bassicks. 

But then Bassicks make moving 
so casy the menfolks simply 
aren't needed. It's just wonder- 
ful the way Bassicks save 
strength, and nerves, and fuss, 
and floors. Most all good fur- 
niture has them—most ail good 
hardware stores sell them. 


= Casters 


i The BASSICK CO 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Of, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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THE SATURDAY 


aro the Corral and look at him and 
Talk®and Talk, and when Shorty saddled 
him up and rode him down the street one 
day they was all Crazy to take a ride on the 
High Horse, as they called him, Cow Boys 


| being strong for Nick Names and most of 


them not being able to remember what the 
Giraft’s real name was. Shorty picked up 
quite a Lot of Loose Money, charging the 
Cow Boys Five Dollars apiece to let them 
ride on the High Horse, and one day when 
Scar-Face Scroggs saw Shorty riding the 
Giraft and climbing up on his Neck, he 
offered Shorty a Job hunting up calves and 
mavericks for him, out in the Mesquite 
brush, where the Cow Boys generally have 
to get off their Horses and climb a tree or a 
Cactus to look around and locate the cattle 
hiding in the brush, which is one reason 
why so many Cow Boys wear Leather 
Pants. All Shorty had to do was to climb 
up on the Giraft’s Neck and ride around 


| and tell the Cow Boys where to go. 


After the Round Up was all over and 


| along about Christmas Time, the boys de- 
| cided to have a Celebration down at Buz- 


zard’s Roost, with Horse Racing etc and 
wind up with a Big Dance to Shorty’s 
Calleyope Music, if I would give them the 
Loan of it, which I didn’t like much to do 
unti! Shorty told me to go ahead and do it 


| and we would Get All the Money in Buz- 


Flow 2, 


| and get the breeze. 


zard’s Roost and vicinity, which he would 
show me How to Do. 

Shorty had never told Nobody yet, but it 
seems this Giraft could Run, and Shorty 
says we will enter him in the Free-for-All 
Race at Buzzard’s Roost and Walk away 
with the money and Get Big Odds on some 
Bets, because all the Cow Boys and Buz- 
zard Roosters will think it is Just a Joke, 
running the Giraft against some of their 
Fast Ponies, but Shorty says he will Show 
Me How before we put up any money, so 
I said O, K. to it and that Night me and 
Shorty took the Giraft up the Road and 
Tried him out. 

Anybody could saddle the Giraft, but 
Shorty was the only man in town who 
could get a Bridle on him, on account of his 
head being on the Top End of Such a Long 
Neck. Shorty says that when they was 
coming west during the summer and mak- 
ing the Short Jumps between the Towns so 


| close together back there, he used to load 


the Giraft on a Flat Car on account of it 


| being so Hot inside and uncomfortable for 


the Giraft to get his Neck all Kinked up, 
and they used to ride along on the Flat Car 
Shorty had forgot all 
about the bridges on the railroad and the 


| first one they come to liked to have knocked 


the Giraft’s head off, sticking up in the air 


| so far, so Shorty had trained him to bring 
| his head down whenever he called out 
| “Low Bridge,” and now all he had to do 


when he wanted to put the bridle on was to 
say “Low Bridge” and the High Horse 
would bring his Head Back to Earth and 
get the Bridle on. Simple as ABC—when 
you knew how. 

It was Moon Light that Night—and 
Moon Light in Arizona is almost like a 
Sunny Day in Pittsburgh and some other 
Eastern Towns—so we took the High Horse 
down the road about a mile, after every- 
body else had got to bed, and give him a 
Try Out. The way that Giraft Run down 
the road would have made you think he 
didn’t like Salome and was trying to get 


| back to Bridgeport, Connecticut, where 


there was Regular Eating. When he picked 
up both of his Hind Feet at once and reached 
Out Front like he was going to Scratch his 
Ears, it was all I could do to Hang On for 
the Quarter of a Mile we tried him. A 
Mile of it would have made a Sailor Sea 
Sick. When a Giraft Runs he has a kind of 


| a teetering Ground Swell motion, like a 


| Kangaroo Gallop Behind, a Cow Trot in 


Front and a Camel Glide Sideways, some- 


| thing like a Fast Pacing Horse would act if 


his Hobbles got Crossed and Twisted —but 
when a Giraft Starts to Go Somewhere in a 

iurry, cork screwing his neck around to 
pull himself along, you can Bet every Dol- 
lar you've got that he Eats up the Land- 
scape in away that makes the Big Drop ona 
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Roller Coaster look like Slow Motion 
Pictures. 

Shorty and me didn’t say nothing about 
entering the Giraft until] the afternoon of 
the Races at Buzzard’s Roost, but Shorty 
rode him down there and he was the Center 
of Attraction to a Lot of Folks who hadn’t 
seen him yet and Shorty rode him up and 
down the street a few times on an Awkward 
Trot so as they all could see How he 
Couldn’t Run very fast, and in between the 
Races Shorty rode him an Exhibition Trot 
to help the Entertainment along, which 
made everybody feel Good and Laugh at 
him. 

The Buzzard Roost Races is always a 
Quarter of a Mile Dash, about Four Blocks 
down Main Street and ending at the Corner 
of Center & Main Sts., which is the Only 
Two Streets in Buzzard’s Roost. They had 
some Cow Boy Races and Relay Races and 
such, but the Big Event of the Day and 
Year was the Free-for-All Race for a Purse 
of a Thousand Dollars, for which Horses 
come from as far as Flagstaff and Phoenix 
sometimes. We entered the Giraft in one of 
the Cow Boy Races and Shorty brought 
him in Last and Got a Good Laugh when he 
said he would have Won if the Giraft had 
of been Warmed Up a little more first. 

When it come time for the Free-for-All 
Race, some of the Outsiders kicked a little 
about entering the Giraft and Shorty says I 
had better Ride him on account of every- 
body Knowing Me and him being a Stranger 
to most of them and there would probably 
be an Argument when the Giraft Won and 
he didn't Like the Looks of some of the 
Arizona Arguments some of the Boys were 
Wearing. The Judges finally ruled that the 
Giraft could Run in the Free-for-All Race, 
as there wasn't Nothing in the Rules as to 
whether a man Rode a Horse or a Steer or a 
Giraft, and as long as they had let him run 
in one race they would have to in the Free- 
for-All. The Biggest Kick most of them 
had was because they thought he might 
Get in the Way and keep them from win- 
ning. 

There was Seven Horses entered in the 
Free-for-All, counting our High Horse, and 
two of them were supposed to be Fast; a 
lean Black one from Phoenix and a shaggy 
looking Strawberry Roan from Flagstaff 
whose first and Last Names were both Run, 
according to the way some of the strangers 
there was offering to Bet their Money. 
Shorty offered to Bet Even Money the 
Giraft would come in Better than Last and 
two or three called him and then somebody 
offered to Bet Ten to One that he wouldn't 
Come In First and I said I would take $10 
Worth of it and one of the Strangers wanted 
to know why we didn’t Take a Thousand 
Dollars worth and Not be Pikers and I told 
him they was the ones that looked like 
Pikers to me, trying to Coax us into bet- 
ting Good Money on a Giraft against a 
Race Horse, when all we had gone in for 
was to give the Boys a Good Time, but if 
they was going to Act Mean about it we 
would Cover All the Money they could Put 
Up, even if we did Lose it. 

They didn’t Talk Quite So Loud after 
this and when me and Shorty dug up Fif- 
teen Hundred Dollars in Real Money that 
we had been Saving up a-purpose, they 
tried to Crawfish then and ali they could 
dig up to bet against us at Ten to One was 
a little over Nine Thousand Dollars, which 
we covered and insisted on Six-Shooter 
Smith holding the Stakes in case of Trouble. 
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It took quite a while to get Started, but 
Shorty had whispered something in my 
Ear that made the World Look about Nine 
Thousand Dollars Brighter, so I was care- 
ful and didn’t let any of the rest of them 
get the Start of me much and kept my High 
Horse headed towards the finish while the 
rest of them was trying to Satisfy the 
Starter. When he finally said to Ge, they 
all got ahead of me a little, but not enough 
to worry and as soon as I got to Going 
Good in the first Block, I caught up with 
all of them except the Black and the Straw- 
berry Roan, which was Both out in Front 
having a Race all by themselves. In the 
second Block I passed all the rest of them 
and started after the Black and the Straw- 
berry Roan. 

I laid down on the Giraft and wrapped 
my arms around his Neck and give him a 
Bite on the back of the Neck that sure 
made him Ramble and in about three or 
four Jumps I was crowding up in between 
the Black and the Roan and wedging my 
way towards that Nine Thousand Dollars. 
My old High Horse sure did Run and 
about the middle of the last Block the 
Black quit. We was going too Fast for him 
and I had Bit my way along until I was rid- 
ing up alongside of the Roan, so close to 
him that I could have reached out a couple 
of Feet in Front of me and touched the Cow 
Boy who was riding him, if I hadn’t of been 
So Busy Biting and hanging on; but that 
was as far ahead as I could get. 

I Bit my dog-gonedest but I couldn't 
gain another Inch on him and that Sure 
was Some Horse Race the last Block down 
Main Street and up to the Judge’s Stand, 
with the Cow Boy on the Roan a-yelling 
at him and mea Biting the Neck off of the 
Giraft and everybody Hollering at us to 
Come On. 

It was all so Exciting that I had Almost 
Forgot what Shorty had whispered in my 
Ear just before we Started and it was only 
at the very last second that I remembered 
it, just before we crossed the line. I was 
still about Two Feet behind the Cow Boy 
on the Strawberry Roan and my Old High 
Horse was in the Air on the Last Jump 
when I thought of it and I just had time to 
quit Biting and Holler out as loud as I 
could Yell, ‘Low bridge!”” The old Giraft 
Got me all right All Right and Down Come 
his Head like he had been Taught to do by 
Shorty, just in Time to bring his Head 
across the line about Two Feet ahead of the 
Strawberry Roan, even if I was Two Feet 
Behind the Other Jockey yet. 

I sure Won That Race by a Neck—or 
Part of One. 

You Never Saw So Much Commotion in 
All Your Life Before. It looked for a while 
like somebody was Going to Get Hurt, be- 
cause the Cow Boys and everybody else 
had thought at First that the Strawberry 
Roan Had Won, because their Rider was 
Ahead at the Finish. It took all afternoon 
to get it settled and the Judges finally 
Ruled that it was a Horse Race and ac- 
cording to All Rules of Horse Racing, it was 
the Horse that Come in Ahead that Won 
the Race, no matter whether the Jockey 
was riding on his Head or his Tail, and that 
as long as they all had Agreed to let the 
Giraft run as a Horse, then they would 
have to Admit that he was the Horse 
which had Won the Race, because his Head 
was Acrost the Finishing Line First, re- 
gardless of Where his Tail or his Rider was 
or How Long a Neck he might have, so 
they give us the Thousand Dollars Purse 
and Six-Shooter Smith turned over to us 
the Nine Thousand Dollars we had Won by 
only Putting up Nine Hundred; all of 
which Shows How Easy it is to Make 
Money in a Little Town—if you Only 
Know How. 

Shorty liked to have Busted our Calley- 
ope that Night, blowing off so Much Steam 
on account of Feeling so Good, but we have 
ordered a Couple of Imported Bag Pipes 
from the Wish Book Store and are going to 
have a Lot of Good Music around here be- 
fore long now, and Lots of Fun with All 
that Money we Won on High Horse and 
Low Bridge. 
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This beauty 


pleases your p urse! 


OU may take for granted the good looks of 

Creo-Dipts—but as time goes on, each new 
year will bring you a fresh appreciation of Creo- 
Dipt savings. 

On an old home, the whole cost of laying Creo- 
Dipts over old siding is no more than you might pay 
in 5 years to keep the side-walls re-painted. In 20 
years, your paint-savings will pay for the Creo-Dipts 
twice over. 

Fuel bills, too, will be lower, because side-walls 
and roof of Creo-Dipts make a house warmer in 
winter, cooler in summer. And the beauty of Creo- 
Dipt colors for new roofs or re-roofing instantly 
makes your house more attractive, to yourself or to 
a buyer. 

For the new home, Creo-Dipt side-walls and roof 
can be applied for less money than is required for 
many other similar materials. And from the first 
day, Creo-Dipts begin pleasing your purse, for they 
are selected red cedar, stained and preserved to re- 
quire no upkeep for years. 

Before you paint—or build new—ask your archi- 
tect, your builder, or your lumber dealer to show 
you exactly how much genuine Creo-Dipts can save 
you. Or, mail the coupon for an interesting port- 
folio of photographs of actual Creo-Dipt homes. 
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The pictures at right and below 
show a Creo-Dipt home in 
Dayton, Ohio. Architect, Harry 
Conway Griffith. Owner, Roy 
S. Binkley. Creo-Dipts come in 
awide choice of attractive colors. 










CREO-DIPT COMPANY, INC. 
1106 Oliver Street, North Tonawanda, N, Y. 


In Canada: Caxo-Diet Company, Ltd., 1610 Royal Bank Building, Toronto 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Piants located for easy shipping at No. Tonawanda, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Mo,,Vancouver, B.C. 
Stocked by leading lumber dealers everywhere 


CREO-DIPT 
Stained Shingles 











© Creo-Dipt Company, Inc., 1924 


Creo-Dier Company, Inc. 
1106 Oliver St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Enclosed find 2§c for booklet of color suggestions and portfolio of 
large-size photographs of old homes re-beautified with Creo-Dipts 
and new Creo-Dipt homes designed by prominent architects. 


: ; C) Rebeautifying 0) Roofing 
I am interested in © Building new () Re-roofing 
Name 
Address 









favorite 
of the 


10*hole 


fet lusty voices raise in song be- 

neath the splashing shower bath— 

for Eskimo Pie now waits to cool 
«tt ” . 

the “inner man’’ with wonderful 

refreshment. 


Better than food and drink com- 
bined is the cold delight inside the 
gleaming foil wrapper. Firm ice 
cream in acrisp chocolate jacket is 
the taste treat that Eskimo Pie 
offers vou. 


At your golf club, at the ball park, 
on motor trips-—wherever cold 
drinks or foods are served—ask for 
the hot weather favorite, Eskimo 
Pie, and get the fullest pleasure 
that a nickel or dime can ever buy. 


NOTE TO DEALERS: Jf your 
manufacturer does not supply 
you, write us for the name of 
one within shipping distance 
who will-—because more than 
half the tee cream manufac- 
turers in America make Es- 
kimo Pie. 

ESAIMO PIE CORPORATION 


Hold tt in one 
be P. 0. Box 31, Louisville, Ky 


hamd-- pert back 
the wes f per 


© 1926, E. P. Co. 
You are warned against imitations and infringements of 
Eskime Pie which is fully protected by patents and copyrights. 
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GEORGE H. JAY AND THE DUST HUNTERS 


Bourke. He married a nice girl; he was 
| sober, temperate, charitable and chaste, 
Bourke, but he had a grave handicap. He 
got a job as a missionary—that’s where he 
learned about the tropics and natives, and 
| so on—and failed at it. He got a job asa 
reformer with some reformation society— 
fell down on it. He got shows as secretary 
or some sort of official to half a dozen good 
societies—skidded on all. For, good as he 
is, good as he proved himself to be, good 
as——_” 

Hungerford Bourke leaned forward rather 
violently. ‘What sort of a serve-up are 
you offering me in ——~”’ 

George Henry’s large white hand hindered 
and hushed him. 

“One moment, Bourke. Let me finish. 
Edgar Tattenham started life as a good 
man—a thoroughly good man—and he 
acted good for years. He knew more about 
real goodness than—than—well, bishops. 
He was an expert professional good man, 
but he had a grave handicap. He was a 
perfect masterpiece of sheer goodness, but 
he fell down on goodness as a trade.” 


“Oh! Why?" roared the impatient 
Bourke, 

“He had an evil face,” said Mr. Jay 
sadly. 


“Bvil face?” gasped Hungerford. 

“Very evil. You'll notice it for yourself,” 
said George. “Even his wife admits it. 
Tattenham’s just lost a job as junior school- 
master in some obscure school somewhere, 
chiefly because the head master’s wife 
seemed to think that to leave a man with a 
face like Tattenham’s for one night only 
under the same roof as her daughter’s wed- 
ding presents was simply asking fate to 
spirit away the presents. She believed 
Tattenham, with that face, would pinch 
the electroplate. And when I look at him, 
I’ve always felt inclined to agree with her.” 

George flicked open the letter he had 
taken up. 

“Listen to this, will you, Bourke?’’ he 
said. ‘It’s from the man’s own wife, and 
it’s sincere, and rebellious you may say. 
It’s—it’s—vwell, if I were one of these liter- 
ary merchants—which, thank God, I'm 
not— I'd call it—aloud—a very lovely wom- 
an’s kick against idealism; and a pretty 
high kick, at that. 

“She says: ‘Edgar, like myself, is heart- 
weary and bitter; and at last, he is hard 
and stern, asIam. He has tried hard to be 
very good all his life. But he finds that he 
is the one who is always called on to pay the 
bill for being good. I won't trouble you, 
Mr. Jay, with a list of the things I’ve gone 
without to help pay that bill, for many of 
these luxuries have been private and per- 
sonal—nothing serious, but the little things 
a woman appreciates.’”’ 

Hungerford Bourke nodded decisively. 
“T like her—this Mrs. Tattenham. Private 
and personal things she appreciates. That's 
sincere, that is, the poor little soul, lovely 
little soul—you said ‘lovely,’ didn’t you? 
Go on, Jay.” 

Jay read on: ‘‘‘ We have both decided to 
reach out for some of the pleasures of life 
while life is a pleasure, and, dear Mr. Jay, 
we shall both be so grateful if you can in- 
troduce Edgar to a position where there is 
money to be made. Edgar is capable, you 
know that—capable and experienced. And 
he is determined to concentrate on success. 
He wishes to make money; and, in con- 
fidence, he isn’t particular about how he 
makes it. He would not entertain anything 
strictly criminal, of course; but he would 
not be disposed to be fastidious. Do help 
us, Mr. Jay. Because you know Edgar’s 
joking way, I need not be afraid to end this 
appeal to you with a repetition of what he 
said last night when, in a fit of pardonable 
rage, he flung the ragged-looking shank of 
cold mutton sent up for our supper at the 
cat and said, “My ——-, I would bite 
through the side of a battleship to get at ten 
good pounds concealed in some bilge-cock 
attendant’s belt!"’’”’ 





(Continued from Page 23) 


George H. put down the letter. “She 
ends there; but you can see the man is sin- 
cere, hey?” 

“Yeh, I see it. And the lady is, too,” 
agreed Hungerford Bourke. “Unless I 
have lost my natural gift for judging men, 
you have got there the man I seek. How 
much do you want for him—for yours, I 
mean? Not his—I'll settle with him direct.” 

George Henry beamed. “I never try to 
drive a hard bargain with a sick man,” he 
declared. ‘“‘Pay me a cash bonus of fifty 
pounds for the introduction and 10 per cent 
on his first year’s salary, Bourke, and say 
no more.” 

“If I like the look of him, I'll pay that, 

ay.” 

“Well, I don't suppose you'll like the 
look of him—I don’t-——but you'll like his 
style,” declared George, cocking a ready 
ear to sounds from the outer office. 
“You'll soon know, for I fancy he has ar- 
rived.” 

The squire’s fancy turned into fact. A 
minute later Gus Golding showed in Mr. 
Edgar Tattenham. 

Mr. Edgar Tattenham ——— It’s no use 
judging a man by his face. Where would 
some of us be if they judged us by ours? 
Faces, anyway, are just about like the 
weather—either they’re what we fancy or 
what we don’t particularly fancy. Any- 
way, Mr. Edgar Tattenham’s face pleased 
that hard-bitten, conscienceless adven- 
turer, Hungerford Bourke, very much in- 
deed; and after preliminaries, Hungerford 
did not hesitate to say so. 

“Well, personally, I like your face, Tat- 
tenham,” he said. ‘“‘Have one of Jay’s 
cigars. Jay, I'd like a drop of brandy. 
Tattenham could probably do with a drop, 
too—hey, Tattenham?” 

Edgar nodded, grinning an evil-shaped 
grin. He seemed a good-humored sort of 
gargoyle. Refresned, according to Hunger- 
ford Bourke’s idea of refreshment, they got 
to business. And the notions of Mr. 
Bourke harmonized with the notions and 
experience of the embittered Tattenham 
exactly as the left jaw of a closing trap har- 
monizes with the right jaw. 

George Henry Jay sat quite silent, beam- 
ing as he listened to Hungerford Bourke on 
Insurance in Darkest Africa: 

‘Get their dust, Tattenham. You got to 
get their dust. That’s the nub of the thing. 
Insurance, so far, is the best hook I’ve put 
out; but if you can think of a better, use it. 
But no trade. Remember that—no trade 
whatever. Them old dons—those dons— 
excuse me, Tattenham, I’m an Oxford man, 
Magdalen, 1901, a bit before your time— 
but I’ve mixed with a lot of queer company 
the world over and the grammar’s got 
groggy-—-those dons killed any idea of 
straight-across trade. Anything else goes. 
Insurance they understand. Lotteries 
might appeal; speculations on the coconut 
plots; a little poker sometimes, perhaps. 
Things like that. Anything goes but 
trade. . . . You'll be required by the terms 
of *he contract to dig up and remit the bal- 
ance of ‘the dust I buried before I left. 
We'll go into that, Tattenham. As soon as 
I get the old gizzard ticking over kind of 
sweet and easy, I'll join you out there and 
we'll have up the last grain of gold dust in 
the parish. Useless to them poor guys, 
anyway. Come now, Tattenham, as I say, 
1 like your face—there’s power and drive in 
it. What d’you say?” 

Mr. Edgar Tattenham reflected, with the 
cool and serene tranquillity of one naturally 
good and hitherto habitually addicted to 
the practice of goodness; though now, like 
milk in thunder weather, his goodness was 
slightly on the turn. 

“You've been most frank, Mr. Bourke,” 
he said in a rather measured but pleasant 
and refined sort oi voice, grotesquely at 
variance with his visage. “And you have 
explained most clearly. I can only say— 
what am I to say, Mr. Jay? I understand 
natives; I can guarantee to speak their 
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dialect in record time—for I have a gift 
that way—and I need and intend to get a 
little money while I am young enough to 
enjoy it. Yes, Mr. Bourke, my references 
are good. You may see them when you 
will. But my intentions are better.” He 
rose, a serious man, speaking seriously on a 
serious subject. ‘I say to you, Mr. Bourke, 
that if there is gold dust there, I shall secure 
it and bring it away—yes, even if I have to 
skin the chief for a rawhide bag to carry it 
in,” he said with a sort of exaltation in his 
melodious voice. And his face was glowing 
very evilly indeed. 

“You’re engaged, Tattenham,” began 
Mr. Bourke enthusiastically, only breaking 
off as the door opened to admit a very 
charming lady. 

“Mrs. Edgar Tattenham, sir,” an- 
nounced Gus Golding. 

“T was out when you telephoned to my 
husband, Mr. Jay,” she said. “‘ But I could 
not resist following him here to see why 
you wished to see him so urgently.” 

George Henry patted the slim hand rest- 
ing in his, both tenderly and reassuringly. 
Anybody would have. 

“Fine!” said George H. “But this gen- 
tleman—Mr. Hungerford Bourke—should 
be the one to tell you the news,’’ he added 
self-sacrificingly, and introduced them. 

Big Mr. Bourke required no second hint. 
He was absorbing her lovely piquant face 
like a natural absorber. 

“The news, Mrs. Tattenham—with 
pleasure. I am going to help your husband 
make his pile. Sit down, Mrs. Tattenham. 
And allow a rough diamond to say that it’s 
a pleasure to set his jungle-weary eyes on 
your bonny, bonny English face. Sit down 
and listen to what I’m offering friend Edgar 
here.”’ 

She did so, flushing a little from excite- 
ment. She had had much tribulation to put 
up with in her time. Mr. Jay knew that, 
for she had told him so. But she had worn 
well through it—marvelously well. 

She leaned back, with wide, shining eyes, 
slim and graceful, maybe dressed a little 
inexpensively, but with a bright beauty on 
her face which made her clothes a matter of 
no real importance. 

“Oh, please tell me, Mr. Bourke,” she 
said breathlessly; and Hungerford told 
her, fortissimo, George H. beaming upon 
them all like Uncle John after dinner on 
Christmas Day. 

Clearly, it sounded as lovely to her as it 
had sounded to the high-principled but evil- 
countenanced Edgar, forshe smiled dreamily 
throughout the recital. Indeed, they were 
all smiling, and kept right on smiling 
from the moment of her entry to the time 
when she and her husband left with the 
good Hungerford Bourke—Edgar having 
signed an undertaking to represent Bourke 
in Africa for a salary of a thousand pounds 
a year and 20 per cent of all he could get. 

The trio were going to discuss details 
over luncheon at the Astoritz, whither 
Hungerford had invited them. 

George Henry had been invited, too, but 
pressure of business had prevented him 
from accepting. The gentle Jay was anx- 
ious to assuage an uneasy and—as events 
proved—entirely incorrect suspicion that 
the gizzard of Mr. Bourke’s bank account 
might have an even more serious knock in 
it than Hungerford’s personal one. And it 
was George’s intention to test that bank 
account with the check for fifty plus a hun- 
dred, the 10 per cent on Edgar’s first year’s 
salary—in all one hundred and fifty— 
quicker, if possible, than instantly. 

The squire, indeed, was reaching for his 
hat prior to hasting himself bankward when 
the grim head of Hungerford Bourke ap- 
peared round the door. 

“Just a minute, Jay. Your clerk’s get- 
ting a taxi,”’ said the tropical insurance ex- 
pert quietly. “In case you're asked the 
question, I'll guarantee, as an extra to Tat- 
tenham’s salary, the rent of a house for 

(Continued on Page 174) 
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Color, Pattern, and a permanent Beau 
.... the newest note in floors 


PP LOOR of pretty rippled blue for the bed- 
room? How appropriate! For if there’s 
one room in your home where femininity can 
rightfully be expressed, it 7s in your bedroom. 

‘It’s pretty. ’Most too pretty to walk on.” 
You might well think that. Now for a sur- 
prise. The remarkable thing about this truly 
beautiful floor is that it is made for the hard- 
est kind of wear! 

If you are thinking of replacing worn and 
shabby floors, or if you are planning a new 
home, jot down all you would like your next 
floors to be. 


to go with the bright furniture on your sun 

porch; a bold marble tile pattern for an 

entrance hall that really invites; a softly 
This room detail shows the decorative possibilities opened by 


selecting the proper pattern of linoleum to harmonize with 
walls, woodwork, and hangings. Printed Design No. 8393. 
















Of course you want 
them colorful—colorful so 
that you can plan rooms 
like this gay bedroom in 
which rugs, furniture, and 
hangings show their best. 

The floor of Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum is 
chosen just as you se- 
lected your last cretonnes 

to match the decora- 
tive needs and spirit of 

















each room. For instance 
—a daring Handcraft tile 
pattern in blended colors 426. Pleasing, isn’t it 


PLAIN om INLAID 


Armstrong's new marbleized 


Inlaid Linoleum, Design No. 3 i 








Armstrong's Linoleum £ 


PRINTED 


JASPE ” 







Beauty and 
wear go hand 
in hand in the 
floor of this 
Colonial bed- 
room, It is 
Armstrong's 
blue Jaspé. 


rippled Jaspé for the living-rooms or the bed- 
rooms (as illustrated). Or, in the upstairs 
rooms, you may prefer to use the still lower 
priced Armstrong’s Printed Linoleum, “ 
Can such beautiful floors be also durable? 
Will they wear and never need refinishing ? 
Cemented over a layer of builders’ deadening 
felt and waxed occasionally, a floor of Arm- 
strong’s Inlaid Linoleum will last a lifetime. It 
is free of ugly, dirt-collecting seams; requires 
no scrubbing. It is really a one-piece, smooth, 
lustrously beautiful surface that makes you 
proud when callers come. 


May our Bureau of Decora- 
tion help? 
yt THER you are building, 
or redecorating your present 
home, write to the decorator in 
charge. She will giadly help you with 
actual suggestions for wails, wocd 
trim, and hangings as well as floors. 
A new book on the art of home 
decoration has been written dy 
Agnes Foster Wright, contributor to 
leading home magazines. If shows 
colorplates of model interiors and 
tells a simple way to plan home dec 
oration. We shall be glad to send a 
copy upon receipt of twenty-five 
Armstrong Cork Company, 


‘zz 

BY A neat, yet inexpensive pattern cents, 4 ong Jom pan; 
of Armstrong's Printed Lino- Linoleum Diviston, 820 Liberty 

leum No. 8296 


Street, Lancaster, Pa. 
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Every Ocean Suit 
has a distinctive 
smartness 


/ THERE are gay, colorful Ocean 

Suits and solid serviceable ones 
—elaborate embroidered effects and 
simple, naive affairs. Each suit has a 
certain air about it—that smacks of 
the kind of things worn along the 
Riviera and in Florida. 


And then there isthe Ocean Champion 
—an athletic cut suit for men and for 
women designed on the specifications 
of swimming experts. This suit is 
now being worn by renowned swim- 
mers throughout the country. 


The store in your city featuring 
Ocean Bathing Suits is an excellent 
place to visit. Choose your bathing 
suit very carefully this Summer. The 
styles have switched a bit, and the 
suits you will see at beach, pool and 
lake will be more attractive than ever. 


CEAN 


athing Suits 
forelll the Family 


The Largest Kxciusive Manufacturers of Bathing Suits in the World 






‘a “The Crawi"’, a book of ine 4 
Ad struction op this famous stroke, 
written for us by L. De B. 
Mandicy. Jum Gil out this coupon 
and mai! to 
The OCEAN BATHING SUIT CO., 
116 West Zird &., New York 


Please send me “The Craw!" and catalog 
ef OCEAN ayles for men () women () 


NAME 


ADDRESS 





1 auy MY 
\e SUITS AT , ~~ 
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(Continued from Page 172) 
Mrs. Tattenham for the whole period Ed- 
gar’s away watching my interests.” 

George Henry looked blank. “Eh? .. . 
But she’ll go with him, Bourke. That’s 
obvious.” 

Hungerford stuck out a jaw like a polo 
ball. “Not to me, Jay. What? D’you 
think I'd allow a lovely little thing like her 
to go alone into the jungles of Africa with 
a man with a face like Tattenham’s?” 

The squire’s eyes protruded a little. 
“But, man, he’s her husband! She’s his 
wife, man! Whither thou goest —and—er— 
so on-—hey?” he explained. 

“What's that got to do with it, Jay?” 
said Mr. Bourke truculently. “I wouldn’t 
be a party to it. Bourkeville—that’s what 
I rechristened the district, for only a man 
with a gift of hiccupping at will could pro- 
nounce the native name—Bourkeville is no 
place for a lady like Billy Tattenham.” 

it Billy? ” 

“Her name,” said Hungerford impa- 
tiently. “ Anyway, I won’t have it. I'll pay 
for not having it. Fix it so, Jay, or the con- 
tract’s off. . Good Lord! The idea 
of little Mrs. Billy jaunting off to Bourke- 
ville, ’way inland on the west coast of Africa, 
with a silver-voiced orang like Edgar! I 
wouldn’t be a party to it. It would haunt 
me all my days and nights. See to it, son, 
see to it!” 

The head of Hungerford disappeared, 
leaving son to see to it, as requested. 

“Tt looks to me uncommon like another 
case of Dan and Beersheba,’’ mused George 
most hazily—Scripturally speaking—as he 
wended his way bankward. “But, any- 
way, it’s not for me to butt in. And I bet 
a man with a face like Edgar can take care 
of himself. My plain duty, as I see it, is to 
do my best for all parties concerned—yes, 
all four of us!”’ 

u 

F GEORGE H. JAY had ever labored at 

all heavily under the delusion that lovely 
little Mrs. Billy Tattenham and her hus- 
band were devoted to each other, his de- 
lusions were dispersed long before the 
forbidding-featured Edgar started for the 
West African coast. 

The lady only too obviously had been 
luxury-starved too long. She welcomed 
with great avidity the blunt statement of 
the overwhelming Mr. Bourke that the 
African site of the pending insurance- 
premium extractions was not at all the place 
fora lady. As did Edgar—rather to George 
Henry’s surprise. 

That settled, the rest was easy. Without 
wasting further valuable time on reflec- 
tions concerning the motives of his clients, 
George attended to business. By the time 
he had found a house for Mrs. Tattenham, 
arranged for a further advance to Edgar 
from Mr. Bourke so that they could buy 
some bargains in furniture from a reliable 
friend of Mr. Jay, drawn some mere com- 
mission from the very willing Tattenham 
on his first year’s salary, bought his passage 
and achieved a few little odds and ends of 
general agency of that description, the gen- 
tle one had kept the wolf from the door for 
at least another week-end; and everyone 
was happy; particularly little Mrs. Billy, 
who quite openly reveled—with the evil- 
faced Edgar's hearty approval—in the pros- 
pect of a rather brighter time than she had 
enjoyed for years. 

Within a fortnight Mr. Tattenham had 
sailed, full of confidence and zeal and tak- 
ing an appetite for gold dust which only 
one deprived of that commodity for many 
years could develop. 

It was, in a way, a great grief to gentle 
George of Finch Court that he could not 
accompany the dust hunter. 

“But for the claims of my business and 
the many responsibilities I have to sup- 
port on behalf of my clients, nothing would 
give me greater pleasure than to take the 
trip with Tattenham in your interests, 
Bourke,” he said once to the adventurer. 

“No, I don’t suppose it would,” agreed 
| Bourke dryly. ‘1 guess you like gold dust 
| as well as the next man, hey what? Still, 
| if you stop right here in Finch Court where 
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you are and ’tend to my interests, maybe 
you will get yours too.” 

George thought that over pretty thor- 
oughly during the next fortnight, fighting 
hard that underpaid feeling which every 
agent is so often called upon to bear up 
against. He felt that he had missed some- 
thing somehow; what, he was not quite 
sure. But he suspected that it was some 
gold dust. 

Sitting back in his chair one morning, his 
glossy hat so far back on his head that it 
was only hanging by one hair, he was fruit- 
lessly revolving his brains around the prob- 
lem when Hungerford Bourke entered 
without knocking. 

The tropical-insurance expert had im- 
proved his appearance a good deal during 
the past fortnight. His hat was as glossy 
as George H.'s, and even racier, his morning 
coat as smart; he had abolished his beard, 
and smoked glasses would have been a com- 
fort to one looking at his patent-leather 
boots. He did not wisn George good morn- 
ing or inquire after his health or strew any 
pearls of politeness of that sort. Instead he 
produced, as he advanced, a massive gold 
cigar case. 

“Smoke,” he said, “‘and listen.” 

The squire did both. 

“T told you if you sat tight here in Finch 
Court you’d get yours, didn’t I, Jay?” be- 
gan Hungerford. ‘ Well, I’ve brought it to 
you. But there’s a delicate bit of adjust- 
ment for you to do before you get it. Now 
I’ve learned two things in the last fort- 
night. Number One is that little Mrs. Tat- 
tenham deserves a better fate than to be 
eternally tied to that evil-faced husband of 
hers, liking each other as little as they do; 
and Number Two is that when they are 
divorced, she is willing to become Mrs. 
Hungerford Bourke.” 

“Divorced?” George H. raised his eye- 
brows. “Is she proposing to sue for di- 
vorce?”’ 

“You can put it so; but it will be up to 
you, Jay, to attend to all that. A divorce is 
required and will be paid for. That’s the 
strategy; the tactics Mrs. Billy and I leave 
to you.” 

George H. nodded thoughtfully. ‘‘ Paid 
for’ is a loose and highly elastic expression,” 
he said at last. “‘ Let us be more exact. As- 
suming—for purposes of calculation—that 
this very difficult negotiation can be car- 
ried through to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned, what would it be worth to you, 
Bourke?” 

Hungerford was a big man physically 
and he was not cramped in his notions. 

“T’ll tell you, Jay. If you can arrange 
for a divorce action against him, to be un- 
defended by Tattenham, I'll concede to 
him my entire concession to insure and 
otherwise play up, work out and do profes- 
sional business with the natives of Bourke- 
ville. That’s generous enough, ain't it? 
But it suits me. I shan’t be returning, my- 
self, anyway —not with my delicate gizzard, 
and I can make all the money I need here in 
London.” 

“Well, it sounds generous,” admitted 
Mr. Jay. “About what would you value 
the concession at, Bourke?” 

“Oh, what a man makes it—what a man 
makes it,” explained Hungerford airily. 
“Maybe a million, if he’s tactful and good 
at handling naturally fierce and warlike 
natives; maybe no more’ than a spear 
through his digestion if he’s tactless and 
clumsy. How can you value a thing like 
that? I'll say this, though: I brought fifty 
thousand pounds’ worth of gold dust back 
from Bourkeville—me, a man in delicate 
health from a strained gizzard! That'll give 
you a line on what a fit man should do, 
won't it, hey?” 

“Tt will,” agreed Mr. Jay, very thought- 
fully indeed. He was feeling pretty fit him- 
self. 

“All right, you see to it then.” 

George nodded and made a few notes. 
Hungerford Bourke rose and walked about 
the room a little. 

“No doubt you're calling this a rough bit 
of work—by Billy and me,” he said. “‘ Well, 
it’s not so rough as it looks. That little 
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woman deserves something more out of life 
than Tattenham has given her, and I’m 
here to provide it—that’s all, Jay. You 
just push on with it.” 

“Sure,” said the gentle George cheerily. 
“That aspect of it is no affair of mine. I’m 
not a critic of conduct—I’m a high-class 
agent. I’m here to receive instructions 
from clients, to carry them out; and to re- 
ceive my pay for good work well done— 
ha-ha!”’ He, too, rose. ‘And now, Bourke, 
I’ve got to get extremely busy on your be- 
half,” he hinted. Hungerford understood 
and left. 

It was, in its way, a masterly bit of 
agency that the Squire of Finch Court 
achieved, entirely with cablegrams, during 
the next week. 

It began with wireless preliminaries to 
the boat which was bearing Tattenham to 
Africa and ended with solid blocks of ex- 
pensive words sent back and forth over the 
cable from the dust hunter’s landing place 
for Bourkeville. 

But it was worth it; for, having spent 
much money, used up much patience and 
all but burnt out the main bearings of his 
brains, at the finish the old anteater found 
himself able to announce to the impatient 
Bourke that so far from attempting to de- 
fend any divorce suit against him, the good 
Edgar Tattenham would willingly supply 
little Mrs. Billy with evidence that would 
convince any impartial judge then judging 
that a decree nisi in the matter of the Tat- 
tenhams was almost desperately necessary. 
George rather skillfully had gleaned that 
while Mrs. Billy objected to Edgar because 
her temperament was incompatible with 
his face, Edgar for his part objected to Mrs. 
Billy because her temper was entirely in- 
compatible with his notion of a quiet life. 
That George Henry had been tactful in the 
matter may be gleaned from the fact that 
Tattenham’s final cable had been entirely 
charged with expressions of sheer gratitude 
to Mr. Jay for his kindness. 

Hungerford Bourke, ever a man of action, 
hardly bothered to read the document 
which gentle George presently put before 
him for signature, 

“This is the deed whereby you formally 
transfer the Bourkeville insurance conces- 
sion, and this isa guaranty from Tattenham 
that no defense will be entered in the pend- 
ing suit against him,” said George. 

Hungerford promptly signed the one and 
reached for the other. 

“That’s good. I'll say that you're a 
high-speed agent, Jay—yes. What’s this?” 

George had passed him another docu- 
ment. “That’s my bill of costs—my fees.” 

“Five hundred guineas!” Hungerford 
scowled a little. “‘That’s stiff, Jay.” 

“T’ve had a stiff job, Bourke. What’s 
five hundred guineas to a man with the 
happy future I’ve assured for you?” 

“Oh, well -——”’ Hungerford wrote the 
check. “But it’s plenty of money—for I 
suppose you get a royal rake-off from Tat- 
tenham too.” 

“T get nothing from Tattenham,”’ said 
Mr. Jay, rather sternly, “unless you can 
call a partnership in a very dubious conces- 
sion anything.” 

“Partnership—what d’ye mean, Jay?” 

“Tattenham and I have decided to go 
into the thing together on a fifty-fifty basis. 
It’s set forth in that document which trans- 
fers the concession to us,” stated George 
with dignity. 

“Us?” Hungerford Bourke stared, not 
without a sort of admiration, at Mr. Jay. 
“Hey! Yes, you're a high-speed agent, all 
right. You mean to tell me that you 
charged Tattenham half his interest in the 
concession for doing something for which 
I’ve been paying you?” 

George Henry laughed loudly, but very 
good humoredly. “Well, that’s hardly the 
most dignified way of putting it; but it’ll 
do, Bourke, it’ll do. What does it matter, 
anyway—to you, I mean? All you have to 
do is to go ahead, get yourself cured and fit 
while you’re waiting for the divorce, then 
marry that really charming little lady, Mrs. 
Billy, and live happy ever after.” 

(Continued on Page 179) 
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| Coca-Cola’s pure and wholesome 
I refreshment is enjoyed by more 
| people, of more ages, at more 
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length of the flap, but it is for the to be 
longer than the rim circumference in order to allow it 
to pass over the rim when mounting tire. 
During inflation of the inner tube, the flap attempts to 
contract (contrary to popular conception, flaps do not 
during inflation but attempt to contract) and 
ust itself to the rim circumference. But the circum- 
ference of the ordinary overlong flap cannot be decreased 
sufficiently to permit it to always ride centrally between 
the beads of the tire because ends are fitted over 
valve stem. In an endeavor to take up its surplus length, 
oe ene» ee 2 inkle, crease and side 
slip off the rim and up the side wall of the tire into the 
flexing area. 


This action exposes the inner tube to the edges of the 
tire beads and rust on the rim and results in chafing, 
tube pinching, strain on valve stem causing leaky valves, rim 
cutting, freezing to the rim, difficulty in demounting, etc. 
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Note that the two self-adjust- 
ing ends, copes the valve stem, 
overlap and slide on one another 
in perfect alinement, guided by 
the loops. During ‘inflation of 
inner tube the ends slide over 


one another to permit ml 
to contract and to fit smoot 
the tire, tube and rim, 


Some 


Advantages 


The Beaney Double Self-Adjusting 
Flap eliminates valve strain. 

It reinforces valve stem and aids 
balance of the tire. 

It fits contour of tire, tube and rim 
without wrinkling or creasing. 

It is a ring-shaped flap, which is 
the proper shape. 

It is the Arwied double self-adjusting 
endless fla ‘idle aude with two independently 


It eeu and contracts and rides 
centrally. 

It prevents inner tube from becom- 
ing exposed to beads of tire and to 
rust on rim. 

It prevents friction, chafing, pinch- 
ing, valve strain, rim cutting, diffi- 
culty in demounting, etc., etc. 

It can be used in either Clincher or 
Straight Side Tires on any type rim. 
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To Tire Dealers 


One of the advantages to 
the dealer is the elimination 
of approximately twenty 
standard sizes, requiring a 
smaller investment in stock 
with more frequent turn- 
overs and a greater margin 
of profit. 
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Send all inquiries to one of the foliowing manu- 
facturers licensed under Beaney Patents 


Lee Tire and Rubber Company, Conshohocken, Pa. 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., 250 West 57th St., New York City 
Dunlop Tire and Rubber Goods Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, Can. 
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ES, vacuum cleaners still 
are made and sold. So are 
buggies, for that matter. 


But the enlightened woman 
today demands something 
more—the new, the improved, 
the advanced—the cleaning 
principle that takes dirt out of 
her rugs, instead of merely off 
them. 


She demands “Positive Agita- 
tion,”’ the remarkable principle 
perfected in the new Hoover. 
This revolutionary cleaner 
surpasses even the stand- 
ard-design Hoover in these 
important particulars: 


! For the first time, it makes pos- 
sible “Positive Agitation” of ion 
coverings. 


» By actual test, in the*ordinary 
cleaning time, it beats out and 
sweeps up from carpetings an 
average of 131% more dirt 


} It is an even greater rug-saver; 
the oftener a carpet is cleaned 
with a Hoover the longer that 
carpet will wear. 


It is virtually service-proof, every 
part, including the new motor, 
requiring no oiling. 


It increases the efficiency of its 
remarkable dusting tools because 
of its 40% stronger suction. 


» 'Its exclusive dust- and germ-proof 
bag is now washable. 


’ Its form and finish are of startling 
beauty; and every new feature 
insures greater operating ease. 


Those who have seen the new 
Hoover say it antiguates any earlier 
method of home cleaning and rug 
care. Yet any Authorized Hoover 
Dealer wil! deliver you this unrivaled 
cleaner for only $6.25 down, with the 
balance in easy monthly payments, 
.THE HOOVER COMPANY 
NORTH CANTON, OHIO 


The oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners. The 
Hoover is also made m Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 
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(Continued from Page 174) 

“Well, that’s true,” said Hungerford, 
and went away, presumably to follow the 
gentle one’s advice. But he had to come 
back once, looking puzzled. “I can’t see 
how you did it, Jay. Come on now, tell 
me—just a bit of curiosity, call it. How did 
you get Tattenham to give you half that 
concession?” 

“Pay me—not give me, Bourke,” beamed 
George. ‘‘Why, that’s simple enough. 
Here’s a man willing to pay a very high 
price for something—a very high price. 
What does that indicate?” 

“Hey? It indicates that he wants what 
he’s buying very badly.” 

“Sure. And Tattenham was buying my 
services in securing him his divorce.” 

Big Hungerford Bourke looked a little 
serious. ‘‘He wants a divorce as bad as 
that, does he? Huh! Wonder why.” 

“Oh, probably just incompatibility. 
You've got to remember that a lady can 
be—well, incompatible, and still be en- 
tirely charming—don’t forget that.” 

“No, I don’t. But how did you guess it, 
with Tattenham away overseas?” 

“Oh, instinct—an agent of my caliber 
develops a very powerful instinct—ha-ha!”’ 
said George. “As a matter of fact, Mrs. 
Billy gave me a clew in her letter. She 
said, you remember, that Tattenham threw 
a shank of cold mutton at the cat.” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“Well, later I asked Tattenham a casual 
question about that.” 

“Well?” 

“The Tattenhams never had a cat in 
their lives.’ 

“Oh, didn’t they? 
+ ad 

“‘Can’t you see yet, man? Tattenham 
threw the shank of mutton at Mrs. Billy! 
But she couldn’t very well advertise it,” 
explained the squire patiently. ‘That 
helped me suspect that a divorce might 
appeal to Edgar.” 

“Huh!” said Hungerford Bourke, and 
left most thoughtfully. 


Well, what about 


wm 


T WAS George Henry Jay’s happy lot to 

see quite a good deal of the lovely Mrs. 
Billy during the month that followed. She 
was invariably in the company of Mr. Hun- 
gerford Bourke, and to say that she blos- 
somed like a rose during that period would 
be to describe the wonderful change in her 
with complete inadequacy. From the 
slightly shabby, rather anxious, undoubt- 
edly subdued little soul of apparently 
thirty-five who had hurried to Finch Court 
in the wake of the grim-faced Tattenham, 
she bloomed into a perfectly dressed, very 
vivacious, gloriously pretty lady of twenty- 
four—one whom any man might have jus- 
tifiably felt proud to be privileged to follow 
about. 

Big Mr. Bourke alsoimproved immensely. 
He told Mr. Jay that he had found a doctor 
who was what Hungerford, gayly fantastic, 
described as a wizard at a lizard-poisoned 
gizzard. This doctor had taken Hunger- 
ford’s kalting heart—for such was the or- 
gan affected—in hand and was really 
working wonders with it. 

“‘T’ll tell you frankly, Jay, that little Mrs. 
Billy and this coctor have made life matte; 
to me again,’”’ bellowed Bourke one morn- 
ing to George. ‘‘When I called in at your 
spider’s web I believed I had about six 
months to live and I didn’t care much 
about anything. But that’s all changed 
now. I guess old Hungerford is still going 
to sit in the game of life for many a year to 
come—yes, sir. And,” he added as an 
afterthought—‘“‘and he’s going to have to 
get busy before long.”” He leaned to George 
H. “For I'll say this, Jay: I can see that 
when all this divorce business is cleared up 
and Mrs. Hungerford Bourke and myself 
settle down into our stride, my present 
small pile won’t do much more than clothe 
my wife. For she’s a lady who is no miser, 
Mr. Jay. She can spend money in a way 
that would make some men yearn for the 
hereafter. But she’ll be worth it, for she 
buys wisely, if a lot. Still, if at any time 
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you see a business opening for a man with 
plenty of pluck—me—and quite a lot of 
loose cash—mine—notify me, will you, 
Jay?” 

It was even as the gentle one, on the 
following morning, was preparing to tele- 
phone Hungerford with news of a peculiarly 
attractive little financial proposition in 
which he was able to invite the participa- 
tion of any man with plenty of loose cash, 
that Mr. Bourke himself, vigorous, hearty, 
almost overwhelming, came breezing into 
the office, full to overflowing of a great idea. 

“I’m a well man again, Jay,”’ he bawled. 
“Just come on here from the doc’s, and 
he’s warranted me sound again, and I feel 
it. Man, I could knock down buffaloes! 
Hey? Now I’ve been thinking. 
I’ve had a pretty straight tip from the 
lawyer folk that it is not going to do to be 
seen about with Mrs. Billy quite so much, 
and she agrees with that.” 

George nodded. “I was going to advise 
you seriously about that myself,”’ he said. 

“Thanks, Jay. . . . Well, here I am, 
at a loose end for some months to come, and 
as fit as a fire engine. What am I going to 
do about it? I’ll be needing a whole lot of 
money before long. Mrs. Billy confided in 
me that she wants one of her wedding 
presents to be a yacht. Well, these yachts 
don’t spring up in the night for nothing, 
like mushrooms. You got to earn a lot to 
start buying yachts, Jay, not to mention 
other things, and I want to get busy.” 

‘Well, here’s a sweet little proposal—a 
money-maker—I was going to put to 
you ——”’ began George H. 

But the big man overbore him. “No, I’m 
not aiming to go piking about London 
reaching out for the same money that about 
eight million other folk are reaching out for. 
That’s not my style—now I’m fit. It never 
was. I want something big, special, per- 
sonal and exclusive, Jay.’’ Hestooped down 
so that his big face overhung George’s desk 
like a reddish cloud. “I’m going back into 
the insurance business—back to Bourke- 
ville, where the gold dust breeds, Jay.” 

Gentle George hardened. ‘‘ You can’t do 
that, Bourke. You can’t grab back a con- 
cession you've transferred, man!” he said 
sharply, his eyes going rather glassy. 

“Who's grabbing anything? I’m going 
to buy it back. I’m here to buy your 50 per 
cent interest in that concession.” 

He stared hard at the flinty eyes and 
stiff jaw of George Henry Jay, and con- 
tinued quickly: ‘ Man alive, I’m here with 
the price in my fist, buying my own back 
though Iam! What? You don’t think that 
Hungerford Bourke’s the man to double- 
cross a friend who’s helped him out the 
way you have!” 

George H. was thinking exactly that, but 
he denied it swiftly. 

“T should be sorry—sorry and ashamed— 
to accuse my worst enemy of that,’’ he ad- 
mitted. ‘But I'll confess you startled me, 
Bourke—hey?—the way you putit. ... 
But about my half share. I don’t know 
that it’s for sale. I like it. It looks good to 
me. It looks mighty like a small fortune, 
properly handled. I think I'll keep it. Un- 
less I misjudge our evil-looking friend, Tat- 
tenham, he’s going to get away with it over 
in Bourkeville. 

‘Let me tell you something, Bourke, old 
man. He’s picked up cheap, at the pdrt, a 
big consignment of scarlet artificial silk, 
with gold tassels and silver fringes. And 
savage though those Bourkeville dames 
may be, I’m hugging the notion, Bourke, 
that when it comes to selecting the material 
for their short skirts, those savage ladies 
won't be quite so savage as to want back 
in Bourkeville anybody who pays out 
only red flannelette or a rusty harmonica 
on a perfectly goed insurance claim—no, sir, 
not while the scarlet silkette is available!” 

Hungerford Bourke looked genuinely un- 
easy. “Huh! What about that, after all, 
Jay? It was a good idea of Tattenham’s; 
but, man, it’s influence he needs, not scar- 
let skirts. The chief—that’s the man he’s 
got to sweeten—my friend the chief. If I 
were a low-down sportsman—or if I were 
goaded and baited beyond endurance, Jay, 
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mark that—I guess a cable message to a 
friend of mine at the port for transmission 
to the chief would do Tattenham’s busi- 
ness for him in ten seconds. Hey? The 
chief’s a blood brother of mine—we’ve been 
blooded, the chief and me—and a messy 
ceremony it was. But at a word from me— 
just a hint that Tattenham’s a don in dis- 
guise—and in five seconds they’d fill Edgar 
so full of spears that he'd look like a por- 
cupine that’d been in a fatal accident at a 
harpoon factory.” 

But gentle Mr. Jay broke in, laughing 
loudly: “Would he? Would he so, Bourke? 
Let me tell you that before Tattenham’s 
been five minutes in Bourkeville, the chief's 
going to draw a bonus on the immortality 
policy you issued to him—a bonus, Bourke, 
consisting of a Swiss cuckoo clock, a gramo- 
phone and a case of gin strong enough to 
drive an aeroplane from Cape Horn to Cape 
Cod. A couple of nips and he’ll think a 
whole flock of cuckoos are issuing forth at 
him every time the clock strikes the hour.” 

George beat his fist gently on the desk. 

“T want to say right here, Bourke, old 
man, that your concession has been trans- 
ferred to the two men best fitted of all the 
men in London town to collect on it. . . . 
Natives? Why, Tattenham’s middle name 
is Aborigine, so to put it; and as for me— 
why, in a manner of speaking, my father, 
the famous Wilberforce Jay, invented na- 
tives. He lived practically his whole life 
among ’em, Bourke, and I’ll say this for the 
old man—he passed down a whole lot of 
his knowledge to me, his favorite son.” 

George leaned back, laughing heartily, 
and as heartily hoping that Hungerford 
Bourke would not notice the perspiration 
with which the effort of his swift invention 
had bedewed his brow. 

But he need not have worried. He had 
Mr. Bourke guessing. 

“Look here, Jay, old man, you're talking 


as if I were here to steal something from | 


you,” protested Hungerford; “but I’m not. 
No, I’m here to buy something. I don't 
doubt that you and Tattenham—with a 
face like his and a mind like yours—can 
soak it to those poor benighted savages of 
mine in a way that would leave them old 
dons shocked and ashamed. But how are 
you going to trust a looker like Tattenham 
to hand you yours? You can’t leave your 
business to go and keep tabs on him, and 
you can’t possibly trust him. And gramo- 
phones, gin and cuckoo clocks apart, I can 


still make it pretty rugged going for him. | 


My chief ain’t civilized; he’s savage yet, 
and when he blooded himself as brother to 
a man like he did to me, it still means 
something to him. You know that if you 
know natives. No, you'd better sell while 
the selling’s good. Meet me and I'll meet 
you! Come on now, Jay, old man, name 
your figure.” 

Their glances crossed like blades. George 
drew a deep breeth. 

“Bourke, I am a man of few words,”’ he 
stated, in a low, tense, earnest manner. 
“There is force in what you say. I can 
afford to admit it. If I were comfortably 
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q Brand carton because: } 
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free tu leave this exacting business of mine, | 
I'll say frankly I wouldn't sell. I'd do what | 
you're going to do—take a trip over to | 


Bourkeville. But—frankly again—I don’t 
want to have to doit. So I'll name a figure, 
on one condition. It’s to be the only figure 
named. You can take it or leave it, Prob- 
ably I shall regret it either way.” 

“Name it,” said Hungerford. 

“Five thousand pounds cold cash paid 
right down here on my desk!” declared Mr. 
Jay. 

Bourke stared at him fixedly, his mouth 
open and all sorts of conversation obvi- 
ously trembling on the tip of his tongue. 
But with an effort that must have startled 
his gizzard almost out of its convalescence, 
he refrained—except for one fraction of it: 

“I wish I had stayed safely over there 
with the cannibals!"’ he said slowly, glar- 
ing, then snapped, like a rat trap in a rage: 
“T’ll buy at five thousand!” 

“Very well,’ said George H. calmly. He 
pushed the cigar box to Hungerford. ‘‘The 

(Continued on Page 181) 
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(Continued from Page 179) 

best deal you ever made in your life, 
Bourke,” he said. “I’m regretting it al- 
ready. Have a cigar while I make out the 
decuments.”’ 

That was done with the usual uncanny 
speed and skill which much practice at 
documents had developed in George Henry. 

On the way to luncheon together—all 
bitterness past and done with—they passed 
the bank, where George dropped in and 
tenderly salted home the check. 

“You haven’t much to complain of, 
Bourke,” he said, rejoining his friendly foe. 
“You must have thirty-five thousand left 
anyway.” 

“Yes, if you folk will leave it left,” said 
Hungerford gloomily. “But I brought 
fifty thousand here two months ago. Do I 
have to pay seven thousand five hundred 
a month for the right to live in London 
then?” he added. 

The Squire of Finch Court chuckled. 

“Men have paid more,” he stated. 
“Though most of us pay less. . When 
are you planning to leave for Bourkeville? 
I’ll cable your man at the port to send a 
message into the interior advising Tatten- 
ham that you are now his partner.” 

“Thanks. And only a month ago I was 
his boss,’”’ said Hungerford sourly. “When 
am I leaving? Oh, well, in a month, 
maybe—just as soon as I can tear myself 
away from little Mrs. Billy.” 

“‘Quite—quite,”’ said gentle George, but 
he shook his head a little dubiously. 

He was right so to shake it, for it ended 
otherwise than the big Hungerford planned 
it. He did not tear himself away from 
lovely little Mrs. Billy—it was she who 
tore herself away from him. Hungerford 
called in at the Finch Court office exactly a 
fortnight later to tell Mr. Jay so. He was 
no longer arrayed in City or West End 
raiment. Instead, he was clad in pure 
colonial garb and his beard was growing 
enthusiastically. 

“Just looked in to say so long, Jay, old 
man,”’ he stated. “I’m off to Bourkeville 
in two days’ time. I-—I guess I’m kind 
of homesick.” 

George caught the subdued roar in his 
voice. “‘Why, what’s your hurry?” he de- 
manded. 

“*T'll tell you, Jay, right here. I don’t 
feel safe in the City, Jay. I want to go 
back among the savages and lions and 
snakes and stinging lizards, and be homy 


helpful. For example, they learned from 
one of the hotel elevator boys one or two 
striking details about the appearance of a 
man he had carried down from the floor 
where the robbery had oecurred. This man 
had urged the operator to make haste, be- 
cause, he said, he had only a few minutes 
left in which to catch a train. Among the 
people boarding a train that left for the 
North that night were two men and one 
woman who seemed to be traveling together. 
A detective got on the same train. 


They had tickets to Chicago, but before: 


they reached there one of the men had 
disappeared. From Chicago the couple 
continued on to New York and the detec- 
tive got some sleep on the eastward trip, 
because by that time he had been joined by 
another detective. Not once did they be- 
tray the slightest interest in the pair they 
were trailing, and when they arrived in 
New York other detectives took over their 
work, so as to avoid the danger involved in 
the chance that the couple had noticed 
them during the journey from the South. 
A number of detectives were needed by 
that time, anyway, because in New York 
the man and woman immediately sepa- 
rated, going to different hotels. The man 
at his hotel was met by that other man who 
had started with them on the trip from the 
city where the robbery occurred. Together 
they checked at the hotel baggage room 
a lady’s hand bag that, one might have 
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and comfortable!’’ he shouted. “You 
heard about Mrs. Billy? You didn’t? Well, 
she’s gone. Yes, and I’ve just had a cable 
from my pal at the port to say that pirate- 
featured four-flusher Tattenham has gone 
too! Yes, sir! He got to Bourkeville, dug 
up my dust, drew down something awful 
from my blood brother, the chief, by way of 
premium for insuring all his wives against 
old age or some slick swindle like that, and 
went with the gold dust while he had it. 
Mrs. Billy’s gone to join him somewhere— 
left a note to say she knew I'd understand 
that she’d had a change of heart—and 
mind. Said that as she had stood loyally 
by her husband during his lean years, she 
felt she covldn’t leave him to fend for him- 
self during his fat ones. And, to make it 
worse, she drew two crosses under her 
name—kisses—kisses, Jay! And the only 
two she ever gave me!” 

Gentle Mr. Jay whistled softly, shaking 
his head. ‘A clever couple, that, Bourke— 
cleverer than I thought. Hey, we're well 
rid of "em. Dangerous pair, that! Never 
liked the look of him somehow.” He 
shrugged, dismissing them. ‘You don’t 
feel too bad about it, Bourke, old man? If 
you do, take an old agent's advice, and 
don’t. After all, you couldn’t expect seri- 
ously to get away with this Dan-and- 
Beersheba stuff in modern London—well, 
now could you? And after all, you’ve got 
a sweet little pile left—and you're going to 
where there’s more waiting for you. Listen 
to old George H. Jay—a man of experience 
and a fine agent, though I say it. Forget 
those Tattenhams, go out to Bourkeville, 
clean up a million, come home again, settle 
down, make me your agent and leave me to 
handle your fortune for you.” 

“T will!” roared Bourke. ‘I will that! 
But I'll have myself handcuffed to you 
while you're handling it, Jay!” 

George H.’s eyebrows went up. “Oh, 
come, I don’t deserve that, Bourke,"’ he 
protested smilingly. “Still, if it’s any help 
to you I'll stand for it. But better come 
and shout at me over a farewell lunch. Hey, 
now? What have I made out of it all— 
honestly now? If I’ve cleaned up six thou- 
sand, why, I’ve earned it. And what's six 
thousand to a man like you?” 

“Six thousand,” answered Hungerford 
Bourke— correctly. 

‘Oh, well, so be it. Come along. After 
all, it’s only a single-payment premium for 
something or other in Bourkeville—ha-ha!” 
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(Continued from Page 46) 


supposed, belonged to their woman com- 
panion. That bag, the detectives were con- 
fident, contained the stolen jewelry with 
its precious diamonds. They might have 
seized the thieves and plunder at any time 
then, but they were gambling. They 
wanted someone more important. 

For twenty-four hours the hand bag was 
left there. The detectives’ superiors had 
been in conference with the owners of the 
stolen jewelry. All concerned felt that it 
was best to ieave the bag as a baited trap. 
Then patience was rewarded. One of the 
men came and redeemed the hand bag, got 
into a taxicab and was driven uptown for 
several miles to a rendezvous where his 
partner was waiting for him in another car. 
The partner received the bag and drove off 
to a pawnshop. 

As he was coming out of the place about 
half an hour later he was grabbed by de- 
tectives. Others who had been summoned 
to the neighborhood swarmed into the 
pawnbroker’s establishment, arrested him 
and seized a portion of the stolen jewelry. 
The rest of it was recovered from a safe- 
deposit box in a midtown vault, which has 
among its customers a number of jewelers. 
But that pawnbroker was the real prize. 
Because he had in his possession a circular 
describing in minute detail the stolen prop- 
erty which he had just purchased and be- 
cause of several other chinks in his armor, 
he was convicted and now shovels coal in 
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“But what I don’t understand, Jay,” de- | 
murred Hungerford as they shaped a lunch- | 
ward course, “is just why that evil-looking 
blighter Tattenham should agree to the 
divorce and on top of that should give you 
half the concession for fixing it up.” 

Gentle George stopped short and stared 
in amazement at the big man. 

“Children—children could not be more | 
innocent than some of you clients of mine,” | 
he declared. “‘ Where you would be without | 
old George to look after you I can’t bear 
to think. Why, obviously the 
Tattenhams were in close touch---by cable. 
Tattenham could afford to agree to what he 
knew would never take place. He merely 
wanted to be sure of keeping you in Eng- 
land until he got next to the gold dust. 
And as far as giving me half the conces- 
sion—why shouldn’t he? He could have 
given me all of it and it would have cost 
him no more. He wanted to keep us both 
sweet. I see now that all he meant to do 
was to grab the dust you'd hidden and get 
away with it to some rendezvous with Mrs. 
Billy while he could. When he gave me 
that half he gave me nothing—as far as he 
was concerned —a worthless thing.” 

“And you shot it into me for five thou- 
sand, Jay!” 

George Henry laughed. “Yes! But I 
didn’t know it was worthless then—and 
you insisted on it. You meant having it at 
any price.” 

Hungerford Bourke scratched where his 
new beard was coming. “ Well, yes, I ad- 
mit that,” he said frankly. But he still 
looked a little puzzled. 

George Henry slipped a friendly hand 
through the big man’s arm. “The fact is 
we fell into the hands of a scoundrel, you 
and I,” he said cheerfully. ‘The conces- 
sion never was a tangible thing. It was al- | 
ways a personal thing—personal to you. | 
I see that now. Still, there’s plenty of gold 
dust left there, no doubt. Only, you are 
exclusively the man to get it. But after | 
all, ain’t that the sort of thing you like?— 
ha-ha! Big, special, exclusive and personal! | 
Why, you said it yourself! Certainly, you of 
all men, don’t need to grudge old George 
Jay his bit of commission and—er—so on. | 
Nunno, Bourke! Not at all! So come on. | 
We'll go to the Carlton, and I'll pay for the 
taxi! Hey? Yes, sir, and the lunch too!” 

“Huh! All right. Thanks for something 
anyway,” growled Hungerford, and went 
on, as invited, 











A pastry cook 
could well be proud 
of these 
Real Cake Cones 


McLaren Real Cake Cones earn 
their name by being really cake. 

Made of a rich cake batter. 
The best wheat flour, fine short- 
ening, vanilla flavoring and 
pure cane sugar. Mixed and 
baked by automatic machinery 
in clean, modern bakeries, with- 
out being touched by hand. 

This makes McLaren Real 
Cake Cones crisp, sugary and 
surpassingly delicious—always 
pure and wholesome. They’re 
the happiest, most inexpensive 
way to enjoy ice cream and 
cake. So patronize the Real Cake 
dealer. His care in selecting 
cones proves that he prides him- 
self on serving the best. 

. . . 


To all who aell cones: McLaren Reali Cake 
Cones will increase your business, Ark 
your ice cream manufacturer or jobber, or 
write for samples to McLaren-Consolidated 
Cone Corporation, Dayton, Ohie, | 


Look for the name MCLAREN on every cone 


Sing Sing. Even the detectives who caught 
him, though, admit he was a compara- 
tively unimportant fence. They aspire to 
the arrest of more important ones and if all 
the jewelers work together for a while they 
may get some of them, because they can be 
trapped. 

Since those three hotel thieves have been 
locked up, there has been a sharp decline 
in the number of robberies of jewelry sales- 
men in hotels, but that there are some left 
at. liberty was demonstrated by another 
similar robbery a few months later in ‘a 
hotel in a town in the East. The diamond 
salesman left a wallet containing stones 
valued at about $60,000 in his trunk in his 
room while he went down to breakfast with 
a couple of acquaintances, also jewelry 
salesmen. When he returned to his room 
he found his trunk had been broken open. 
The robbers had left a drill, a hammer and 
other tools, but they had taken all his 
diamonds. 

The police of that town then did a char- 
acteristic thing. Murder, arson, assault, 
mayhem and other crimes on the calendar 
are sometimes not so disturbing to the peace 
of mind of policemen as the crime of rob- 
bery is. The most annoying citizen is the 
one who affronts the force by charging that 
he has been robbed. In this case, in spite 
of strong expressions of faith in the inno- 
cence of their representative that were 
telephoned and wired and written from | 
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cities insure prompt service everywhere 
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RE your forms, tickets, 

invoices, correspondence 
each in its proper place, 
each with its proper num- 
ber? Until they are you can 
never realize how much time, 
money and effort a Bates 
Numbering Machine will 
save you. 

Numbers are used wherever 
business is done, and Bates has 
given to numbering, mechanically 
pectect speed, accuracy and 
neatness. 

Get a Bates Machine now be- 
fore lost time and inaccuracy 
drive you to it. Your rubber stamp 
dealer or stationer will show you 
one. Mail the coupon and we will 
send you a descriptive circular. 
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New York by the man’s employer, he was 
locked up and it was several days before he 


| got out. 


| inquired. 


A similar thing happened in one of the 
largest cities of the Middle West about a 
year ago. Afterward someone in the organi- 
zation recalled a telephone conversation he 
had had with some unidentified ‘“friend”’ 
of their traveling representative. 

“When will Kirby be in?”’ the voice had 
“I expect to be out there and 


| want to see him.” 


“He'll be in Kankakee on the sixth,” 
replied the man in the home office, after 
consulting a schedule, “in Milwaukee on 
the eighth and ninth; then Chicago for 


three days; then he goes to -—— for two 
days.” 
“Thank you. Hope I get to see him. 
| G’-by.” 


Now this salesman for years had been 
going to the same hotel in a central part of 
the city in question. On this trip he 
dropped off the train in a suburb, having 
previously from the train telegraphed his 
mother, who was visiting there, that he 
would come to see her at the small hetel 
where she: was staying. As he descended 
the dark stairway of the suburban railroad 
station and turned a corner beneath the 
overhead tracks of the railroad, he was 
engulfed in a darkness that seemed to be 
illumined by bursting skyrockets, flower 
pots and other pyrotechnic displays. He 
had been slugged from behind. He re- 
tained enough hold on his senses to know 
that he was dragged into a taxicab, searched 
for his diamond wallets, slugged again and 
tossed out onto the sidewalk. When he 
could stagger to a telephone he reported to 
the police that he had been robbed of 
$125,000 in unmounted diamonds. 

He was instructed to report to head- 
quarters, which he did, and he was held 
there for forty-eight hours while various 
members of the department attempted to, 
as they expressed it, “break him down.” 
All this in spite of the fact that he had 
been employed by the same concern for 
fifteen years, that they trusted him im- 
plicitly and many times had sent him out 
on the road with a much larger treasure. 

The police of that town were unreason- 
able, but though not all policemen are so, yet 
every one of them who has been called upon 
to investigate a robbery of a salesman of 
precious stones or of jewelry stocks has 
come to believe that these traveling men are 
extremely negligent. ‘Too many of them 
let the insurance companies do their worry- 
ing,” said one police official who has had to 
investigate some of their losses. 


Blazing Trails for Pathfinders 


If the trade as a whole were less careless 
the pathfinders would have a harder time 
of it. In some trade papers the movements 
of the traveling men are heralded in ad- 
vance with something like the detail with 
which theatrical papers inform persons in 
that profession where and when to find their 
acquaintances. All these salesmen have 
their own habits, and get into ruts which 
make it easier for thieves to select the best 
time to rob them. More than this, it is the 
general practice for these salesmen to send 
out in advance of their departure from 


_home notices to their customers as to when 


they may be expected. Customs of this 
sort make the work of the pathfinder some- 


| thing less than work. 





In one Eastern city in recent months the 
robberies followed one pattern, and that 
conformed precisely to the pattern of 
jewelry-selling habits in that town. Many 
of the manufacturing jewelers of the East 
maintain representatives in that city, and 
these salesmen without exception use auto- 
mobiles in calling on their customers. 
Again and again salesmen reported to the 
police of that city that their sample cases 
containing the bulk of their wares, jeweled 
ornaments, watches, diamonds and pearls, 
had been abstracted from their automo- 
biles while they were showing some of their 
goods to local retail jewelers. Several in- 
vestigations showed that each time clerks 
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in the store were able to recall that a man 
had been standing in front of the store, 
seemingly gazing at the window display 
during the visit of the salesman who was 
robbed. This was the lookout. 

But the puzzling thing to the salesmen 
was the ease with which the thieves got 
into their sedans and then into specially 
constructed cabinets in the machines, in 
spite of heavy locks. Private detectives 
noted that almost all these salesmen used 
two or three garages. Beyond that they 
could only surmise that some member of an 
organized group of thieves had been work- 
ing in these garages for the purpose of study- 
ing these locks and equipping himself with 
duplicate keys. 

The maps of the United States that hang 
on the walls of those who study the activi- 
ties of thieves who prey on the jewelry 
trade show by the number of red pins 
clustered about Chicago, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Detroit, Cincinnati, Cleveland 
and Boston that these cities are among 
those which seem to shelter well-organized 
gangs. These same maps show, too, that 
there are comparatively few robberies of 
jewelry salesmen and diamond men in the 
South and West. There must be good rea- 
sons behind this, and the jewelers hope that 
in time they may isolate the principle that 
gives something like immunity to certain 
regions and apply it to the infected areas, as 
do bacteriologists in fighting microscopic 
organisms that attack mankind. 


Baggage Switchers 


Naturally, where there are so many 
violent attacks being made on property, 
there is some killing. Benvenuto Cellini in 
his quarrels discovered that blows are not 
dealt by measure, and some of the diamond 
salesmen and jewelry-store proprietors 
who have been murdered in the past few 
years have died because criminals did not 
know how hard a blow may safely be ad- 
ministered with a piece of lead pipe 
wrapped in newspapers, or with a black- 
jack. 

There was one diamond merchant who 
had his headquarters in a Western city, who 
retailed stones that he got from wholesale 
jewelers on memorandum receipts. Some- 
times he had as much as $50,000 worth of 
stones in his possession. One day he men- 
tioned to acquaintances a sale he hoped to 
make. A rich oil man, or maybe it was a 
mining man, had been looking enviously at 
a square stone, the price of which was 
$20,000. Late that night the jeweler’s body 
was found lying beside the road in asuburb. 
It had been run over by an automobile and 
the tire tread was printed in oily dust on 
his clothing. A coroner’s physician dis- 
covered, however, through a post-mortem 
examination, that the diamond man was 
dead when that car ran over him. His death 
had been caused by several heavy blows on 
the head. His diamond wallet, of course, 
was gone. 

When these salesmen are on the road 
they may not safely relax their vigilance 
for a minute, except when their pearls or 
stones are locked up for the night in the 
hotel safe, and even then sometimes they 
have bad dreams if they are not fully in- 
sured. On trains they are subject to in- 
numerable tricks by baggage switchers—a 
form of thievery that is as highly special- 
ized as operations for gallstones. 

One of the richest of New York’s diamond 
men never settles himself in his Pullman 
until he has made a trip to the baggage car 
and examined his trunk and held a con- 
ference with the baggageman. Once in this 
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man’s career a thief got aboard the train 
on which he rode and went to the baggage 
ear to get some medicine from his trunk. 
Then he offered the baggageman some of 
the medicine, and while they laughed and 
smacked their lips a third man came into 
the car to get something from his trunk. 
Instead of doing that, however, he switched 
the baggage checks on two trunks in that 
ear. At the next station the baggageman 
threw off a trunk which seemed to be 
destined for that point. 

The following morning the diamond man, 
having left the train and reached his hotel, 
confronted there the trunk sent from the 
station. He saw at a glance that it was not 
his, although it did resemble it. When 
opened by railroad detectives it was found 
that it contained some old shoes and a 
heavy bundle of newspapers and magazines 
to give it weight. 

Many of them have had their own bags 
stolen when they set them down for a mo- 
ment_in the station to display their railroad 
and Pullman tickets. The fact that these 
bags were replaced with others precisely 
like them in appearance, and sometimes in 
weight, is something else that may be laid 
at the door of the thieves’ spies in the 
business. 

Repeatedly, in New York, diamond 
salesmen have been kidnaped from the 
streets, held in automobiles until their wal- 
lets had been carried off by one of the rob- 
bers, and then set down in some lonely 
region far from telephones or police sta- 
tions. In Philadelphia one salesman left a 
boy guarding his car and the sample cases 
it contained. When he returned in about 
twenty minutes, car, boy and all were gone. 
The boy and the automobile were found 
later, unharmed. For the lad it was an 
unpleasant adventure, but for the salesman 
and his firm it was a serious matter. Sam- 
ples representing an entire line of manu- 
factured articles of fine jewelry may not be 
replaced easily in the middle of a selling 
season, and the sales that were lost were 
not protected by insurance, even though 
the samples were. 


Traps in Maiden Lane 


All sorts of fiendish traps are being set 
from day to day by the men who are sup- 
plied with information by the traitorous 
pathfinders who haunt Maiden Lane. One 
man stepped into the hallway of a business 
building some time ago and was seized from 
the rear by an unseen robber, who flung a 
choking arm about his neck and then 
clamped over his mouth and nose a yellow- 
and-red bandanna saturated with chloro- 
form. He was forced to the floor then and 
held there until consciousness faded out. 
When he recovered, his leather brief case, . 
which he had thought was an excellent 
disguise for the diamonds he carried, was 
gone, as was about $1000 in cash which he 
had collected that day from customers. 
Since the building where that occurred was 
occupied chiefly by jewelers, a clerk of the 
neighborhood who was passing at the mo- 
ment a man dashed out of the door, guessed 
that a robbery had occurred and called a 
policeman. The officer arrived before the 
diamond salesman had regained his senses. 

Another trap that has worked effectively 
several times requires that the thieves 
follow their victim into an elevator cage. 
Somewhere above the ground floor the 
operator is cowed with pistols and the sales- 
man is hustled into a lavatory with a gun 
at his spine. After his wallet has been 
taken he is dared to poke his nose outside 
until he has counted 500. Sometimes the 
more daring ones begin to yell after they 
have counted, slowly, about sixty-five, but 
no thief has been caught as a result. 

Store and office holdups are most com- 
mon in the jewelry business, but the really 
big hauls usually are those that occur when 
a spy—a pathfinder—informs his comrades 
that a diamond salesman of high caliber 
has mailed out cards to the trade announc- 
ing the beginning of a new business trip. 

It is a fine business for the thieves and 
the pathfinders. 
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Your boy may be worse handicapped! 


OU wouldn’t put your boy in a diving-suit and ex- 
pect him to win a foot race! Certainly not. 


Yet you may be starting him in the race of life under 
a handicap just as heavy. How are his eyes? 


Oh, my child sees perfectly, you say! Wait a minute, 
now. Seeing well is not necessarily an indication that 
his eyes are right. Eyes and sight are two different 
things. For example, it is possible for children, like 
grown-ups, to see clearly with defective eyes. But they 
do so only by drawing excessively on their nervous 


energy. 


This overtaxing of the nerves, to make defective eyes 
see clearly, may affect your boy in ways you never con- 


nect with eyes. Is he fretful? Nervous? Listless? Does. 


he have headaches, indigestion? Any of these symptoms 
may be due to his eyes. 


So you see it is unsafe to assume that your child’s eyes 
are normal. Whether he sees well or not, you should 
have his eyes examined. It’s the only way to make sure 
he’s not entered in the race of life under a very serious 


handicap. 


Now, while your child’s young, is the time to act. If 
you give him now the help he needs, he may not have to 
wear glasses later. Arrange—today—to have his eyes 


examined. 
+ * * 


Write us today for an interesting and valuable new 
booklet, “ A New Age of Vision.” 


Have your eyes examined! 
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stop to 


She well knew the danger of the moth—the 
ruin, the loss, the sorrow it causes. Her things, 
however, had seemed safe. And because they'd 
always seemed so, she thought they’d always 
be so—until one day... 

She hadn’t realized that always there’s a 
first time. She didn’t stop to think. And now, 
nothing can restore her ruined treasure. 

* * + 


Damage to the extent of many millions of 
dollars annually is being laid to the moth and 
her pernicious worm ollepring. Every woman 
lives in terror of these flitting pests. She 
knows what their secret invasion of closets 
and drawers means—devastation ! 

But a Lane Cedar Chest means protection. 
To moths, the red cedar oil aroma given off by 
it is unbearable. And, according to govern- 
ment tests, it kills the undeveloped moth 
worm. Knitted things, wool blankets, silk 
comforters, furs, underwear, coats—all may 
be kept in its aromatic depths handy for an 
occasional cold day, yet always safe hows the 
pests. And from dust and dampness. 

Too, the Lane is a beautiful piece of fur- 
niture. Popular everywhere for window, hall 
or bed seat use, or for bedroom dressing lounge. 


AN E 


The Ideal Gift 


A wisp of a girl... on the threshold of maturity . . . looking 
Your sister .. . daughter 


into a world of dreams, of hopes. 
. . » give her a cedar chest. 


A young woman ...whose troth is pledged... whose 
. or she who some 


dreams are being realized. Your bride. . 
day will be . . . give her a cedar chest. 


Your mother or your wife. Think how she, too, would en- 


joy one of these fragrant emblems of thoughtfulness. 


But to know that she gets lasting aroma, permanent moth 
protection and all that for which the cedar chest stands, make 


sure you give her a Lane. 
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think! 


Go no longer without this protection, this 
long-wanted convenience. But by all means 
get a Lane, the chest of “‘nine-point perfec- 
tion,” the chest of more /asting aroma. 


The Lane gives you nine practical features 
combined in no other cedar chest. Among 
them are 34-inch red cedar heartwood panels, 
because of their extra thickness, containing a 
sufficiency of red cedar oil to give enduring 
protection against moths. 


It gives you lids, warp-proof and fitted air- 
tight; special finishes, giving lovely unscratch- 
able surfaces and sealing the pores, imprison- 
ing the odor. Handsomely grained panels, 
inseparably interlocked joints, dust and damp- 
proof construction, prices remarkably reason- 
able... but see a Lane at your dealer’s. Let 
him explain all. 


Many entrancing designs, period or plain, 
in the all-cedar, or in the cedar-lined walnut 
types now in vogue. All popular sizes. Go to 
your dealer today. Special displays now being 
shown. To be sure of the genuine Lane, look 
under the lid for the Lane trademark. 


Write at once for our beautiful and instruc- 
tive folder, “Why to Select a Lane.” Address 
The Lane Company, Inc., Altavista, Virginia. 


SO 0 0 P2058 SF V 


No. 48418 4 commodious window 
seat design in cedar. Finished in 
natural cedar in Duco. A chest 
that any girl will be proud to own 
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An insect with a 
$200,000,000 
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A According to authority, moths cost 
iD close to two hundred millions of del- 
ie lars annually, No woolens or furs 






are safe from the insect and her per- 
nicious of spring. Their natural 
abiding place is in furs and woolens 
Jolded away in closets and other dark 
places. Here the moth lays her eggs, 
The eggs hatch into larvae, or worms, 
The worms, born naked, need clathes 
which they make out of YOURS in 
the form of a cocoon. In this they 
grow, meanwhile feeding on the ma- 
terials and increasing the size of the 
cocoon as needed. Finally, they 

to sleep, wake up as moths and flit 
away, thus compieting Nature's cycle 
a leaving ruin behind. In one 
year a moth produces four yenera- 
tions of destroyers. Scientists esti- 
mate her issue will in this time de- 
stroy on an average one hundred 

pounds of wool 
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i She well knew the danger of the moth—the ruin, the 

| loss, the sorrow it causes. Her things, however, had 

S| seemed safe. And because they'd always seemed so, 

hy she thought they’d always be so—until one day ... 
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No. 45780 A beautiful bedroom or hope chest to 
match bedroom suite. Genuine walnut veneer. 
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— : « ERE it is—your Hoosier Kitchen Cab- 


inet! No longer, now, do you need 
to regard a Hoosier as beyond your means. 


For the Hoosier Company's great fa- 
\ | cilities have at last accomplished what 
has always seemed impossible—to make 
a cabinet of traditional Hoosier stand- 
ards at a price that puts it within reach 
of the most modest purse! 

Just think of it! A real Hoosier Cabi- 
net for only $39.75 (plus freight). Do 
you know what this means for your 
kitchen? 


| : 
ti 
isn't it lovely—this 


1} new Hoosier Server? 
. Modern design and 
decoration are put to 
the highest artistic 
use in this design 





First of all, it means that you 
may enjoy the labor-saving con- 
venience that a a Hoosier 
model brings. Unless you have 
worked with a Hoosier, you 
don’t realize what this is. 


As with all Hoosier models, 
domestic science experts designed 
this wonderful new cabinet value. 


This charming Breakfast Set is wonder- 
fully effective used as a part of the new 
Hoosier decorative idea of furnishing 
kitchen and breakfast nook in perfect 
harmony. The table is drop-leaf 
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They know what ought to go into the 
making of a cabinet and they pat it there. 


And it’s such a beautiful cabinet! Sort 
of feminine—graceful dainty lines. The 
finish is so soft and lovely, in Hoosier 
grey enamel with gay touches of decora- 
tion in bright blue. A woman just nat- 
urally loves it the minute she sees it! 


$39.75! This price (a little added for 
freight) starts a new chapter on kitchen 
cabinets! Thousands mee. thousands of 
women who have always wanted a 
Hoosier, now have their chance! 


This new cabinet achievement is now 
on display in your town. Be sure to see 
it at the Hoosier store and get your 
order in, as the demand is so great you 
may have to wait. And remember, even 
at this unprecedented low price, you can 
have the usual easy Hoosier buying 
terms. Just a small down payment and 
the rest on terms to suit! 


HOOSIER 


THE WORKING CENTER iN 2,000,000 KITCHENS 


















A master designer origi- 
nated this Hoosier Buffet 
model. The new Silver Oak 
finish shows off to particu- 
larly fine advantage in it 
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the city of Zion is described as “a taber- 
nacle that shall not be taken down; not one 
of the stakes thereof shall ever be removed, 
neither shall any of the cords thereof be 
broken.” 

Roughly speaking, each stake has a pop- 
ulation of between 5000 and 10,000 Mor- 
mons. The church dislikes to have more 
than 10,3v0 in any given stake; but in 
cities the number frequently runs higher. 
In Salt Lake City, for example, there are 
four stakes, and the population of the city 
is supposed to be 130,000. Of this number, 
some 70,000 are supposed to be Gentiles, or 
non-Mormons, and some 60,000 are sup- 
posed to be Mormons; so that each of the 
four Salt Lake City stakes probably con- 
tains about 15,000 Mormons. Most of the 
stakes are in Utah, though there are a few 
in other Western states, as well as in Can- 
ada and Mexico. 

At the head of the Mormon Church are a 
president and two counselors, who consti- 
tute what is known as the first presidency. 
At the present time the first presidency is 
composed of President Heber J. Grant, 
Anthony W. Ivins and Charles W. Nibley, 
who sit together in daily meditation over 
the progress and welfare of all Mormons. 


Holding the Stakes in Check 


It might also be remarked that they do 
their sitting in an inner chamber of an office 
building of such restrained elegance and 
such controlled richness that visiting rail- 
road and oil magnates frequently kick 
themselves peevishly when they realize that 
their own simple mahogany-trimmed offices 
look shoddy and poverty-stricken by com- 
parison with the onyx, carnelian, rare mar- 
bles and precious woods with which the 
office building of the Mormon Church is 
fluently embellished. 

All the many subdivisions of the church, 
with the exception of the great council of 


(Continued from Page 21) 


the twelve apostles, which is a combination 
of a supreme court, a super-ministry and a 
reserve first presidency, are headed by a 
president and two counselors. The twelve 
apostles have a president, who is always 
the apostle who has held his position for the 
greatest length of time; but since their 
counseling ability is supposed to be equal, 
the president of the twelve apostles has 
eleven counselors instead of the conven- 
tional two. Every other body in the Mor- 
mon Church is directed by a president and 
two counselors. 

Each stake of the Mormon Church is 
governed by a president and two counsel- 
ors. The stakes are divided into wards, in 
each of which there are usually from 400 to 
500 Mormons; and each ward is presided 
over by a president and two counselors. A 
ward president also holds the office of 
bishop in the Mormon Church, and a bishop 
is always a person who is regarded by the 
heads of the church as having pronounced 
ability as aleader. Occasionally the church 
heads, like everyone else, make a mistake 
and select a bishop who isn’t so good at 
leading as they thought he was. In such 
cases the bishop is unostentatiously eased 
out of his job as ward president and put to 
work at something else. In this case he re- 
tains his title of bishop. Since there are 
909 wards in the church, there are 909 
bishops engaged in presiding over the 
wards, and quite a few more who are labor- 
ing at other churchly tasks. 

The bishop of each ward divides his ward 
into districts, and over each district he puts 
two teachers. 

Twenty-four teachers form what is known 
as a quorum of teachers, and each quorum 
of teachers is governed by a president and 
two counselors. 

What the teachers don’t know about the 
activities of the individual Mormons in 
their districts could be written, as is oc- 
casionally remarked in naval circles, on a 
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calling card with a gun swab. They con- 
stitute the ununiformed police of the Mor- 
mon Church, and they are emphatically 
not supposed to sit back in an easy-chair 
and overlook the carryings on of the 
younger—or any other—set. 

Come rain or come shine, their oath of 
office and their sense of duty impel them 
to be always on the job, dropping in unex- 
pectedly on this family cr on that family, 
coldly asking little Orson or Uncle Heber 
why he wasn’t at church last Sunday, bru- 
tally requesting Cousin Wilford to explain 
how come that he paid only ninety-six 
dollars to the church in tithes last year 
when he earned in excess of 4000 berries in 
genuine Gentile money, and tartly remind- 
ing Aunt Eliza that it is neither meet nor 
right for her to refer to Sister Jones as a 
trifling and no-account hussy. 


Teaching That is Teaching 


The official publications of the Mormon 
Church clearly outline the duties of the 
teacher, and a glance at these duties is 
sufficient to convince anyone that a teacher 
is as busy as a robin that has just hatched 
out seven eggs. 

“The teacher is requested,’’ according to 
these publications, ‘to be constantly watch- 
ful of and helpful to the members within 
his jurisdiction. He is to be active, not 
passive; his eyes are to be wide open. 
When members fall out and have ill feel- 
ings, it is the teacher’s duty to have them 
reconciled to each other, if possible. He is 
to see that the liar is warned of his evil, and 
that there is no backbiting or evil speak- 
ing—sins that poison the stream of broth- 
erly love, undermine fraternal confidence, 


blacken innocent character and canker the | 


souls of those who are guilty of such med- 

dlesomeness. He warns and rebukes the 

lawbreakers; he exhorts and entreats the 
(Continued on Page 189) 
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Tuis is the sensational 
Servus Sport Shoe that 
bounded into popularity be 
fore the outdoor sport sea 
son really opened. 


The Athlete is suitable for men, 
women and children for all the 


sports of summer — tennis, camping, 

hiking, sailing, or for general out- 

door wear 

Stubber toe guards add to the life of the Athlete 
and the sole is made with pure crepe gum that 


stands hard wear. 

For comfort wear the Athlete—- with orthopaedic 
heel, with an arch support and with a last that 
supports instep and foot muscles 

The Athiete was designed by Dr. W. E. Meanwell, 
the famous coach, whe is a noted foot specialist 
with full understanding of the part # comfortable 
shoe plays in successful athletics 

Thousands of pairs of “ Athletes” have already been 
sold. Has your dealer your size? If he hasn't, write 
us. We will see that you are supplied. The prices are 


Men's, $2.75 Women’s, $2.50 
Boys’, $2.50 Youths’, $2.25 


LOOK FOR THIS TRADE MARK 


Free: Dr. Meanwell's booklet, “The 
Making of an Athlete.” Write for ix 
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Vacation days march gaily waters of a pleasant lake. 


VACATION -wWASS 


cession of merry, glad times. We swim a little and ing out-of-doors, we feel a longing every now and 


along, a continuous pro- Invigorated by the refresh- 


we golfa lot, or perhaps we paddle around the cool _ then for “just a bite of something good to eat.” 








What would vacation be without candy? Good —_nougats to chew lazily as your canoe winds 
candy, such as Norris Chocolates. There are in and out of tiny bays and inlets! Whether 
smooth, chocolate covered you want to bring the candy 
nuts and fruits to eat while N () Ie I S along for yourself or as a gift 
reading or resting—almond Varvety Box for some one else, you'll find the 
butter brittle, caramels and pi Norris Variety Box just right! 








Exquisite Gift CANDIES 
$1 .§O FOR EACH POUND - 1,2, 3, AND §-POUND PACKAGES ~- SENT DIRECT, POSTAGE PREPAID, IF YOUR DEALER DOES NOT HAVE IT. P 
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(Continued from Page 187) 
negligent; he counsels and persuades in 
the fear of the Lord. He is to see that all 
members do their duty; that they pay their 
tithes and make their offerings, observe the 
Word of Wisdom ’’— which is the church law 
that forbids all good Mormons to smoke or 
drink alcohol, tea or coffee—‘‘refrain from 
speaking evil of the priesthood, keep holy 
the Sabbath day; that they do not steal, 
slander, quarrel, fight, cheat or do any im- 
moral or unvirtuous thing. He is to act as 
peacemaker between brethren or sisters 
who have difficulties one with the other. 
He does not hold a court or piace anyone on 
trial; but with kindness, persuasion and 
prayer he endeavors to settle personal dif- 
ficulties among members. If occasion re- 
quires, he may sign complaints against 
transgressing members who are to be tried 
in the bishop’s court. Finally, his duty and 
calling direct him to warn, expound, ex- 
hort and teach, and invite all to come to 
Christ.” 

In short, the teacher can interfere at any 
moment with the private life of any Mor- 
mon; and from the viewpoint of the rude 
and untutored outlander, who is apt to emit 
passionate shrieks of rage at any real or 
fancied infringement on his personal liberty, 
nothing so clearly shows the docility and 
self-restraint of the Mormons as does the 
fact that no teachers ever meet a violent 
end, and that the death rate among them is 
no higher than among bishops, apostles or 
Gentiles. 

This is the skeleton of the church organ- 
ization; and from it one can easily under- 
stand how the desires of the heads of the 
Mormon Church can be transmitted to the 
stake presidents, from the stake presidents 
to the bishops, from the bishops to the 
teachers, and from the teachers to every 
man, woman and child in the church. 

The heads of the Mormon Church believe 
and always have believed that the greatest 
good can be accomp.ished by thorough co- 
operation on any and all matters—matters, 
that is to say, in which coéperation seems 
to them to be advisable; and they have 
also proceeded on the theory that the best 
way to keep people contented, so that they 
may be willing and eager to codperate on 
any required matter, is to keep them busy. 
Consequently matters are so arranged in 
the Mormon Church that everyone is con- 
stantly up to his ears in a violent and in- 
tensive course of study that is designed to 
improve his position in and standing with 
the church. 


Goals for the Mormon Youth 


Every Tuesday night is study night in all 
Mormon circles all over the world, and on 
that night every Mormon delves earnestly 
into the printed page and burns the mid- 
night oil in order to acquire information 
that will equip him for a church office. All 
male Mormons, for example, are born into 
a condition of priesthood known as the 
lesser, or Aaronic, priesthood. As soon as a 
boy has gone through a certain course of 
study and acquired certain facts, he is al- 
lowed to hold the lowest office in the lesser 
priesthood, which is the office of deacon. 
After he has reached this proud position, at 
the age of ten or twelve years, he studies 
diligently for the next office, which is that 
of teacher. When he becomes a teacher he 
is consumed with the desire to keep right on 
studying for the office of priest, which is the 
highest office in the lesser priesthood. 

Beyond the lesser priesthood, however, 
there is what is known as the Melchizedek 
priesthood, and when a man has mastered 
the lesser priesthood by protracted study 
he is at liberty to get another armful of 
books and pamphlets and start cramming 
for the Melchizedek priesthood. When he 
first breaks into the Melchizedek priest- 
hood,.after long and diligent mental appli- 
cation, he is anelder. Further study makes 
him what is known as a seventy. If he still 
keeps at it he can join the powerful and 
rarefied ranks of the high priests, from 
whom are drawn such giants of Mormonism 
as bishops, patriarchs, stake presidents, 





stake counselors, apostles and members of 
the first presidency. 

There is also a plentiful amount of 
mental and physical toil required of all Mor- 
mons by the so-called auxiliary organiza- 
tions of the church. The oldest of these 
organizations is the Relief Society, which is 
a woman’s organization formed for “the 
relief of the poor, of the destitute, of the 
widow and of the orphan, and for the exer- 
cise of benevolent works." As a result of 
the activities of this organization, there are 
no poorhouses in Mormon communities, 
and no hungry people and no ragged people. 

There are also the Church Sunday 
Schools, the Young Men's Mutual Improve- 
ment Associations, the Young Ladies’ Mu- 
tual Improvement Associations and the 
Primary Associations. All these organiza- 
tions publish magazines and require careful 
courses of study from their members; and if 
the members do not study according to the 
plans and specifications of the Mormon 
Church, then the teachers quickly find out 
about it and tell the bishops, and the bish- 
ops may tell the stake presidents and the 
stake presidents may tell the twelve apos- 
tles; and the first thing that the backward 
students know, they might receive a few 
harsh words from a high priest or a prophet 
or somebody like that, and be frightened 
out of about three weeks’ growth. 


A Tidy Little Sum 


The Mormon Church not only touches 
the lives of all its members intimately and 
spiritually each day but it touches them 
financially with enthusiasm and success. 
All Mormons who have incomes, no matter 
how small, are required to pay one-tenth 


of their incomes to the church. In spite of | 
their deep religious convictions and their | 
extreme and frequently incredible good- | 


ness, Mormons are only human, and some 
of them occasionally cause a little anguish 
to the church heads by cheating a trifle on 
their tithes. Generally speaking, however, 
they pay 10 per cent of their income to the 
church; and as a result, the church is so 
rich that a great many Gentiles lose enor- 
mous amounts of sleep trying to figure out 
a good way to get some of it. 

The question of how much money the 
Mormon Church receives in tithes each 
year is one of the greatest and most disturb- 
ing mysteries of Mormonism, from the Gen- 
tile viewpoint. The heads of the Mormon 
Church are willing to tell how much the 
church spends each year; but when it | 
comes to telling how much the church took | 
in they become about as communicative as 
the great dugong of southern waters, which 
rises to the surface and sighs heavily two or 
three times a week, but otherwise makes no 
noise at all. 

One may, without too much mental 
exertion, gather from the 1925 accounting 
of President Heber J. Grant that the church 
tithes make up what is known in Devon- 
shire and the hunting counties of England 
as a tidy littlesum. President Grant states 
that in 1925 there was returned from the 
tithes to the stakes and wards for their 
maintenance and operation, $1,486,352; 
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expended for the maintenance and opera- | 


tion of church schools, $937,270; expended 
for the construction, maintenance and op- 
eration of temples, $319,416; expended for 
the care of the worthy poor and other 
charitable purposes, including hospital 
treatment, $175,520; expended for the 
maintenance and operation of all the mis- 
sions, and for the erection of places of wor- 


ship and other buildings in the missions, | 


$700,664. 

So, to quote the words of President 
Grant, “‘The total which has been taken 
from the tithes and returned by the trustee- 
in-trust to the saints for the maintenance 
and operation of the stakes and wards, for 
the maintenance and operation of church 


schools and temples, for charities and for | 


mission activities, is $3,619,222.” 

In addition to this, the Relief Society 
spent $489,406 on charity. 

The heads of the church are very casual 
and hazy concerning the church holdings in 
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WEAR Arnold Glove-Grip Shoes for this summer's’ 
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Arch that gives a marvelous comfort and ease 
which no other shoe can equal. While you trudge 
through sand pits, leap brooks, walk miles, he 
specially cut Glove-Grip gently and firmly supports 
your arch, So that your feet still have spring in 
them as you walk off the eighteenth green. 


Why not go now and try on these special golfer’s 
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Protect and Beautify Your Car 


with Famous FANDANGO Auto SEAT COVERS 


Now ar trifling co@ you can add years of beauty 7 


and service to your car, 

Handsome Famous Fandango Auto Seat Covers will 
keep new cars pew, make old cars look new and 
greatly enhance the resale value of both. They 
put an end to soiled, spotted, worn, germ-laden 
car upholstery. 

Add Beauty to Your Car 

Famous Fandango Seat Covers are made of beauti- 
fully Striped sea: cover materials in various color 
tones. Each set is carefully desi ned agd cut.to fit 
your particular car perfectly. The wearing cs 
are beaucified and re-entorced with blue, gray or 
brown Spanish art leather, harmonizing with the 
cover material, These colors go harmoniously with 
the interior of your car. 


Easy to Attach 
It is casy to attach Famous Fandango Seat Covers. 
Snap fasteners are provided so chat they can be 
quickly put on and taken off. No sewing neces- 
sary. Special fasteners provided for steel bodies. 
Why $50 to $75 for seat covers when these 
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Quaranteed Fit, Material and Workmanship 
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covered right, down-to the floor of car, protecting 
against the feet of occupants in back of car. Famous 
Fandango Seat Covers fit perfectly and are easy to 
detach. Complete ingtructions come in each box. 
Ask your dealer or department store to show you 
these beautiful covers. Or order direct from us. 
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your order promptly. Send no money 
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and near Salt Lake City, but they admit 
that the church owns the big Temple Block, 
which is the piece of ground on which stand 
the Mormon Tabernacle and Temple and 
various other smailer buildings; most of the 
business buildings facing the Temple Block; 
the Utah Hotel, which is a hostelry of un- 
usual excellence; three banks; a news- 
paper; several magazines published by 
church organizations; a commodious slice 
of the Utah-Idaho Sugar Company; two 
life-insurance companies; a sizable portion 
of the excellent department store known as 
Z. C. M. 1., which is an abbreviation for 
Zion’s Coéperative Mercantile Institution; 
several apartment houses; the buildings on 
both sides of Motor Avenue; several large 
blocks of farm land in various sections of 
the United States; and sundry other bits of 
real property here and there and elsewhere, 
which may or may not—if one is to attach 
any importance to the general air of befud- 
diement that seems to envelop the heads of 
the church when the properties are men- 
tioned—have much value, if any. 

The church is wealthy and powerful, and 
its authorities are implicitly obeyed by its 
members. Today, for example, there are 
some 2500 young Mormon men out on mis- 
sions in all parts of the world. Every two 
weeks from twenty to forty young men are 
called up by the church authorities, with- 
out previous warning and without previous 
special training, and ordered to Germany, 
say, or England or Sweden or Canada or 
Mexico or some distant part of the United 
States, there to live among the people and 
preach and attempt to make converts to 
Mormonism. If the young man is a student 
and has no money of his own, his family 
pays his way to the mission field and helps 
him to maintain himself for the necessary 
year or two years. At the end of that time 





the church pays for his homeward trip. 
| “formons unquestioningly close up their 
businesses, if necessary, or sell their farms 
in order to go on missions at the call of the 
church authorities. 


“This is the Place’’ 


A quiet and amiable young man—an 
| undergraduate at the University of Utah — 
told me that he had only recently returned 
| from a mission to England. I asked him 
how he had liked it, and his reply was not 
| overenthusiastic, He then volunteered the 
| information that he had been mobbed on 
one occasion, and that the experience had 
not been wholly delightful. I asked him 
why he had been mobbed, and he said it 
was because the English thought he was 
trying to steal their women. He laughed 
and shook his head when he told it, as one 
will laugh and shake his head over a ridicu- 
lous and incomprehensible matter. Al- 
though the Mormons outlawed polygamy 
in 1890, they will be many a long year in 
removing from the heads of the world at 
large the idea that polygamy and Mormon- 
ism are interchangeable terms. 

The Mormon Church was not wealthy in 
1847, when the Mormons, seeking relief 
from the persecutions and massacres that 
had driven them from the civilized East, 
plodded down through Emigration Canyon 
and saw the saw-toothed peaks of the 
Oquirrh Mountains looming up on the far 
side of. a glassy lake and a treeless desert 
valley. The church was not wealthy; but 
its power was great and its authorities were 
implicitly obeyed, just as they are obeyed 
today. 

When, therefore, the footsore Mormons 
turned the covered wagon that bore the 
ailing Brigham- Young so that he could 
peer out at the valley over the tailboard, 
and he tersely remarked, “This is the 
place,” there was no argument. Brigham 





Young had said that it was the place, and 
that finished it. 

So, too, when Brigham Young had 
founded Salt Lake City, and almost imme- 
diately thereafter decided to colonize all the 
desert valleys that are now welded together 
to make the state of Utah, there was no 


| gnashing of teeth or moaning at the bar 


over Brigham’s decision. He selected the 
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colonizers and told them where to go, and 
they went. 

There is a tale in Mormon cireles to the 
effect that Brigham, needing a strong hand 
in the languishing settlement of Provo, in- 
structed the father of the present senior 
senator from Utah, Reed Smoot, to wind up 
his affairs in Salt Lake City and transfer 
himself to Provo. Smoot was said to have 
observed that he would rather go to Texas 
or to hell than to Provo; and Brigham is 
said to have remarked, in return, that if 
Brother Smoot wished to go to hell, he 
could do so. At any rate, the senior Smoot 
went to Provo and made it into a fine and 
flourishing community. 

The harder the section that Brigham 
Young wished to colonize, the better the 
men he sent. The same system was followed 
by all his successors; and the feats that the 
early Mormon colonists performed at the 
behest of the church were such as to cause 
the -soft-skinned and delicately nurtured 
automobilist of the present day, to say 
nothing of the effete agriculturist who is 
brought up to think only in terms of bond 
issues and government assistance, to emit 
hoarse cries of doubt and disbelief. 


Super-Colonizers 


Around 1876 and 1877, for example, the 
word went forth from the church authori- 
ties that the country below the southeastern 
portion of Utah—a strange and beautiful 
land of sculptured canyons and vermilion 
and orange and white cliffs and immense 
natural bridges and extinct volcanoes and 
beds of dinosaur remains—should be col- 
onized. The colonists were selected, and 
obedientiy set off to the southeast; and in 
the course of time they came to the gigar.tic 
and apparently impassable gash at the bot- 
tom of which flows the Colorado River. 
The walls of this gash are as perpendicular 
as the face of a modern office building, and 
infinitely higher than most of them; and 
the Mormons shook their heads when they 
sent out scouts to locate a place where they 
couid cross and proceed with their business 
of carrying out the desires of the church. 

The scouts came back after a time and 
said that they thought they had a place 
where the canyon could be crossed. The 
colonists named it the Hole in the Rock, 
and it is called the Hole in the Rock today. 
Anybody can see it who wants to take the 
trouble to go to Southeastern Utah; but of 
those who go, very few, I venture to say, 
will be willing to believe that men and 
women and children went down into the 
canyon and up out of it again over that 
route; and not one will be willing to be- 
lieve that the Mormons took their emigrant 
wagons and their horses over it as well. 

They worked more than a year in the 
crossing. They blasted the red sandstone 
walls of the canyon into steps, and they 
went 300 feet down into the canyon and 
laid rock on rock until they had provided 
means by which the wagons could reach 
the steps and struggle up out of the canyon. 

Beyond the canyon they passed through 
a great forgotten desert area, and even- 
tually they reached a land that was suit- 
able for colonizing purposes and built the 
towns of Bluff and Monticello. Farther on 
they also built Moencopi Village and Tuba 
City in Arizona, both of which towns were 
later purchased by the United States Gov- 
ernment for use on an Indian reservation. 

These things are mentioned to show the 
spirit with which the Mormons tackled the 
tasks to which they set their hands. 

Mormon colonists early demonstrated 
that codperation could easily be made to 
take the place of bond issues. Like most of 
the West, large parts of Utah are highly 
desiccated and unpleasant desert until they 
are irrigated, so that water is an absolute 
necessity to all farm residents of the state. 
The job of getting it, furthermore, is a 
pretty expensive one because of the canals 
that must be built. 

One of the best supply canals in the state 
of Utah is above the city of Logan, which is 
the largest city of Northern Utah. It was 

(Continued on Page 193) 
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(Continued from Page 190) 

built in 1861 and 1862 in a comparatively 
simple manner. When settlers came across 
the plains and were directed by the church 
to settle in Logan, they would repair at 
once to the local bishop for advice, land and 
general assistance. The bishop would assign 
them to a ten or fifteen acre plot, say, and 
would further direct them to step out and 
dig ten or fifteen feet of the supply canal 
in payment for their water rights. This they 
would promptly do; and as has been re- 
marked, the canal is still one of the best in 
the state. 

Some years ago the church sent a colony 
down into the St. George country in the 
southwestern corner of the state, and the 
colony tried to develop farms along the Rio 
Virgin, which is an old hellbender of a 
river that swells to a rushing torrent two or 
three times a year and washes out every- 
thing in its vicinity, and then dries up with 
such enthusiasm that a gnat cannot quench 
its thirst from it. The vagaries of the river 
were so great that the colonists were unable 
to make a living from their farms. They ac- 
cordingly hunted around and found a place 
where they could dam the river, dig a tunnel 
through the mountains and divert water 
through the tunnel into a beautiful hidden 
valley. 

They had no money, so they supported 
themselves by working as day laborers 
while they built the dam and dug the tun- 
nel. When the tunnel was finished, they 
found that they could not get the water to 
it from the dam unless they built a masonry 
canal wiziding snakelike along the moun- 
tainside. 

In 1904 the valley was an arid desert 
without a house or a road in it. Seven years 
later it held the town of Hurricane, and was 
prosperous and beautiful with its peach or- 
chards, its alfalfa fields and its Mormon 
homes; and everything had been accom- 
plished without loans, without bonds and 
without the investment of a cent of capital. 

By constant codperation between the 
church and the Mormon farmers, and con- 
stant codperation between the farmers 
themselves, the Mormon Church turned 
the sandy and sagebrush-covered desert 
valleys of Utah into fertile tracts that pro- 
duce lucrative crops with the unfailing 
accuracy of a machine. 


Farmers Without a Problem 


As one bears south from Salt Lake City, 
along Salt Lake Valley and Utah Valley, he 
follows the bed of the vast inland sea that 
in past ages left its great beaches high 
along the mountain sides. These were the 
first valleys settled by the Mormons; and 
the desert soil was so parched and sun- 
baked that the plows of the Mormons could 
not be driven into it until water had been 
allowed to stand on it for a time. 

There were no trees to shelter the set- 
tlers from the blazing sun, and the valleys 
comprised a desert waste of the most viru- 
lent type. 

Today they make up one of the most 
prosperous and-—except for the smoke 
smudge that occasionally closes down on 
them from the great smelters that have 
come into the valleys—one of the most 
beautiful farming districts in the world. 
The snow-capped ranges on each side look 
down on green fields, long rows of poplars, 
fat herds of cattle, neat orchards, diversi- 
fied crops of various sorts, half a dozen 
sugar factories, eight or ten canning plants, 
cheese and butter factories, and dairies of 
various sizes. The farms are small and the 
crops are sufficiently varied to enable the 
farmers to play safe. The values of the 
land are high, running from $500 and $600 
an acre to $1000 an acre. 

The farmer is more of a manufacturer 
than a farmer, and ‘nearly everything in 
sight is financed or owned outright by Mor- 
mons or the church itself. If the farmer is 
in any doubt as to what he should raise dur- 
ing any given season he goes to the bishop 
of his ward and asks for advice. The bishop 
keeps watch on the activities of all the 
farmers in the ward, and is consequently 


able to give accurate information as to the | 
relative desirability of tackling cattle, sugar | 


beets or other crops. 

The sugar people see to it that a certain 
acreage is always planted to sugar beets, 
and they contract in advance for this acre- 
age at a definite rate-per ton. The same is 
true of peas. The Mormon farmers contract 
to put so many acres into peas, and the 


canning factory contracts to pay a given | 


amount for them. 
The Mormon farmer would probably 
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break into a -rofuse sweat and emit loud | 


cries of anguish over the general agricul- 
tural situation if he were in the same 
position as the average farmer; but the 
Mormon Church sees toit that he is not. He 
knows what he is going to get for his crops, 
so that he doesn’t have to devote any time 
to worrying over international complica- 
tions; 
system of courts that saves him from get- 
ting sore at his neighbors over water rights 
and similar matters, and from leaping into 


} 
} 


and the Mormons have a church | 


expensive litigation in the Gentile courts. | 


The Commonest Question in Utah 


The bishop of a ward can hold court to 
settle squabbles between church members; 
and if the decision in the bishop's court fails 
to give satisfaction, the squabblers may ap- 
peal to the high council of the stake. 

The high council of the stake is a curious 
tribunal, inasmuch as one-half the high 


council acts for one of the litigants, while | Kalama 


the other half acts for the other litigant. 
Each half devotes itself to bringing out the 


whole truth from its client; and if the client | 
seems to be lying, that fact is promptly and | 


vigorously pointed out. An appeal can be 


| 


| 


made from the high council to the head of | 
the church, and even to the assembled | 
priesthood of the church; but such an ap- 
peal is never made except by a fanatic, since | 


the entire fairness of the church courts is so 
apparent that the litigants almost invari- 
ably arrive at an amicable settlement. 
The close coéperation between the Mor- 
mon Church and the Mormon farmer— 
between the Mormon Church and all Mor- 
mons, for that matter—-is one of the many 
grievances that the average Utah Gentile 
holds against the Mormons. The reasons 
behind many of the grievances do not seem 
particularly impressive to the unbiased ob- 
server, and the accuracy of many of the 


facts that Gentiles bring forward to ac- | 


My Kingdom for a Breeze 


count for their general distrust of Mormons 
is open to serious doubt. The fact remains 
that there are grievances and that there is 
distrust; and as a result, the visitor to Salt 
Lake City, or any other Utah town whose 
population is part Mormon and part Gen- 
tile, is constantly conscious of a disturbing 
air of suspicion and lack of freedom that 
may frequently be encountered in certain 
restless European nations, but that cannot 
be found in any other state of the Union. 

Two Gentiles who converse together on 
any subject dealing with Mormonism or 
the Mormons usually cast hasty glances 


over their shoulders from time to time. So | 


far as the casual observer can see, there is 
no reason whatever for such glances. 

One hears the question, “Is he a Mor- 
mon?” asked a dozen times a day, and so 
far as one can see with the naked eye, not 
even the person who asks the question cares 
how the question is answered. The ques- 
tion is constantly asked, however; and its 
constant repetition induces nervousness. 

. Many of these things probably go back 
to the early days of Mormonism, when the 
Mormons, persecuted by everyone with 
whom they came in contact, established 
themselves in Utah and determined to pro- 
teet themselves against the hard-boiled 





gentry who surged across the Rockies in | 


search of gold, adventure, loot and the wild, 
free life of the great open spaces. Gentiles 
were restricted to certain seats in the Mor- 
mon theater. 


Mormons employed only | 


Mormons, and Gentile business houses | 


received scant patronage from Mormon 
customers. 
Like polygamy, these things are old, for- 


gotten, far-off things. Nowadays Mormons | 
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lonely with such a 


joyous-hearted litle singer, 
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“Happiness has wings!” 


—So one woman discovered 


Co seemed to have everythin 
a woman could wish for an 
yet she was not happy. Maybe it 
was because she was + ib with her 
own thoughts too much. Her hus- 
band was so absorbed in his busi- 
ness, and they both went away too 
often to have a cat or a dog as a 
companion. 

“Hapoineds has wings, I’m 
afraid,” she said to her aha 
one evening, with 
a troubled smile. 

He looked a bit 
startled and the 
next evening he 
appeared carrying 
something very 
» carefully. 

“L’ve been think- 
ing all day about 
your remark last 
night,’’ he said, 
“and I'm going to 
prove to you that 
we can keep happiness right here, 
even if it has wings!” 

Then he uncovered a little golden 
canary. And so happiness and mel- 
ody and contentment came to stay 
in that home. For no one could be 
lonely or down-hearted with such a 
joyous-hearted little singer about. 


The Heudryx Bird Homes 
are distinctly decorative 


One of the loveliest things about 
having a bird is the charming houses 





Then he ancoversd a 
little golden canary 






One of the newer Hendrysx cre- 
ations is made of Du Pont Pyr- 
alin ingreen and ivory, ieory, 
black and orange, amber and 
ivory, black and white, pink 
and ivory and blue and ivory. 
Siands to match, 
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that you can now get for them. 
There are aristocratic Hendryx 
houses in attractive color combina- 
tions of Pyralin, and inexpensive 
Duco-finished houses in equally 
effective colors. There is a design, 
and a color, to harmonize with any 
interior color scheme. 

One of the loveliest things 
about a bird is 
its charming 
house. 





Always Buy a Hendryx 


Be sure that the Hendryx name is 
on the bird home you buy, for that 
assures you of obtaining the very 
best accommodations for the health 
and comfort of your bird. For more 
than half a century the best bird 
homes have been stamped with the 
name of Hendryx. They are priced 
from $2.00 to $150.00—stands from 
$2.50 to $25.00. 





In the Bird Store 


“Did you hear those two ladies talking?” 
said the Littlest, Bird in the bird store. “One 
of them said that she had wanted a canary 
all her life but had always been afraid that 
it would make too much trouble. Then she 
found a beautiful new bird home that keeps 
everything clean and now she'll never be 
without a bird again! Isn't that splendid?” 
he ended with a thrill of pure joy. 

“1 know the name of that bird home,” 
said the Wise Old Bird. “It is a Hendryx. 
1 livedinoneonce, and you can’t scatter your 
seeds about or make the least bit of trouble.” 


ENDRYX 22 


Write «© The Andrew B. Hendryx Co., New Haven, Conn., for a compli- 
mentary copy of the interesting booklet, “The Feathered Philosopher,” 
aad what he taught about life, cheerfulness, human happiness and love. 





| employ Gentiles and Gentiles employ Mor- 








| mons. Gentiles sit as directors of Mormon 


banks. One of the largest and most success- 
ful banks in Salt Lake City is a Gentile in- 
stitution and numbers many Mormons 
among its depositors. The most popular 
Salt Lake City newspaper, among the Mor- 
mon farmers of Utah, is a Gentile paper that 
is owned by bitter anti-Mormon interests, 
despite the fact that the Mormons have a 
paper of their own. The best department 
store in Salt Lake City is a codperative 
Mormon institution, and is heavily patron- 
ized by Gentiles. This gives the rabid anti- 
Mormons a fine chance to blow off steam. 

“What chance,” they howl—“what 
chance has a department store got against 
the Mormon store? None of the Mormons 
will buy anywhere except at their own de- 
partment store!” 

From my observation, Mormons and 
Gentiles alike are anxious to buy where they 
can get the best goods at the lowest prices. 
A New York woman buys Chinese rugs 
from the Mormon department store in Salt 
Lake because the buyer of Chinese rugs 
knows his business. I hastened in there and 
bought a fishing creel because it was the 
best fishing creel I had ever seen. Inquiry 
developed the fact that it was invented by 
a young man who works in the store. 

“They run their department store at a 
loss to kill Gentile competition,” scream the 
anti-Mormons. I looked up the annual 
statement for 1925 and found that instead 
of being run at a loss, it was run at an ex- 
cellent profit. 

“The Mormon bank makes loans to unre- 
liable Mormons,”’ moan the anti-Mormons, 
“‘and it is in a dangerous situation from bad 
loans.” On looking into this matter I found 
that a government bank examiner had re- 
cently been sent from the East to examine 
the books of the bank, and had at once gone 
out and bought some of its stock. He fur- 
ther remarked that no bank in the world 
could produce a better banking statement. 


Anti-Mormon Literature 


Anti-Mormons tell visitors peculiar 
things. They tell them, for example, that it 
is the duty of every Mormon to destroy 
every anti-Mormon book that he can find, 
so that young Mormons shall never see 
them and learn the truth about their re- 
ligion. To test this theory, I went one 


| afternoon to the library of the Church 


Office Building. One section of this library 
was devoted to published attacks on Mor- 
monism, whether in fiction form or straight 
narrative form. All the exposures of ex- 
wives and ex-Mormons, which are the most 
feverish of all the attacks on Mormonism, 
were there. There seemed to be between 
400 and 500 scorching and hair-raising 
blasts against the religion, and the librarian 
had become a connoisseur of anti- Mormon 
vituperation. 

“Here,” he would say, “is a very bitter 
one. It is bitterer than those on the next 
shelf, but not so bitter as the one with the 
red cover.” And then he would fondle them 
affectionately. He told me that as far as he 
knew he had every anti- Mormon book ever 
published, no matter how virulent; and he 
obligingly offered me the free run of the 
shelves. 

Gentiles use up a great deal of time tell- 
ing visitors that the Mormon Church abso- 
lutely controls the politics of Utah, and 
sends its chosen ones to state and national 
offices at every election. This statement 
does not seem to be borne out by the facts. 
Utah sometimes has a Mormon governor 
and sometimes a Gentile governor. Salt 
Lake City sometimes has a Gentile mayor 
and sometimes a Mormon mayor. In the 
old days ail offices were filled by Mormons; 
and it is nearly certain that if the church 
issued orders that a certain candidate 
ought, for the good of the church, to be 
elected, he would be elected. 

Apparently, however, the church has 
kept its hands out of politics in recent 
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years, and Mormons have voted according 
to their individual wishes. If the Mormon 
Church is responsible for returning Reed 
Smoot to the United States Senate, and the 
Gentiles of Utah have no hand in the mat- 
ter at all, then the Mormon Church de- 
serves a vote of thanks from persons who 
like to see economy and common sense ap- 
plied to the finances of the United States. 

Reed Smoot, it might be remarked in 
passing, is Number 2 on the council of the 
twelve apostles of the Mormon Church. In 
the event of the death of the president of 
the Mormon Church, the president of the 
twelve apostles acts as president. Rudger 
Clawson is president of the twelve apostles; 
and next to him, in length of service, comes 
Smoot. Smoot is therefore said to have 
one man between himself and the presi- 
dency of the Mormon Church. 


Possessors of the Secret 


Anti-Mormons are quick to explain that 
when a Mormon is defeated by a Gentile in 
Utah, it is done because the church wishes 
to administer a rebuke to the Mormon for 
some reason. It seems true that when a 
Gentile beats a Mormon, the Mormon is 
something of a flat tire; but the rebuke, if 
any, appears to come from the voters and 
not from the church. 

Anti-Mormons how! fretfully because 
the church is in business, and owns its own 
schools, and puts money into nothing that 
doesn’t benefit Mormons, and tries to keep 
industries out of the state and thus retard 
its development and the development of 
Salt Lake City. 

The heads of the Mormon Church say 
that the church started in business in order 
to codperate with the church members in 
making their lives a success. The Mormons 
were farmers, and the whole land was a 
desert when they came to Salt Lake Valley; 
so the church started a store at which they 
could buy the necessities of life. There was 
no bank, so the church started a bank. 
There was no theater, so the church built a 
theater. Now, incidentally, the church 
wants to sell the theater. There was no 
bathing place along Salt Lake, so the church 
built one a few years ago to insure a decent 
resort for the people, and sold it at a loss 
as soon as a buyer presented himself. 

The church has always anticipated the 
state in educational progress. When schools 
were scarce and poor in the West the 
church built schools; but it has always held 
that schools should be under state control; 
so as fast as the state can take over the 
schools, the Mormons withdraw. Twenty 
years ago the church had twenty-one high 
schools in Western states. Today it has 
two. Utah Agricultural College, whose stu- 
dents are 90 per cent Mormon, is conducted 
exactly like the agricultural colleges of lowa 
and Kansas. Thestate government and not 
the Mormon Church dictates its policies. 

As for the Gentile charge that the Mor- 
mon Church tries to keep industries out of 
Utah, certain Gentile business men in- 
formed me that industries were fighting shy 
of Utah and going to the Pacific Coast be- 
cause the freight-rate levels are not fixed in 
Utah by law, ‘is they are on the coast. The 
Mormon Church has nothing to do with 
freight-rate levels, so there seems to be 
room for argument on this charge. 

The Mormons themselves grow sad and 
weary when they hear Gentiles growling at 
them for retarding the development of Salt 
Lake City. They point out the fact that 
the Mormons, with their tabernacle and 
organ recitals and free guides and official in- 
formation bureau, have brought more out- 
siders to Salt Lake City than any other 
agency. 

The bitterness of the anti-Mormon at- 
tacks frequently puzzles the Mormons. 


Times change, however, and it is possible 
that another generation, instead of attack- 
ing the Mormons, will go to them for inside 
information on how to keep farmers con- 
tented. 

















—— 
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Vacation Enjoyment-Insurance 
A Hartmann Wardrobe 


HE appearance of clothes has a great deal to do 
h with the enjoyment of the vacation. <0 


Mu A maid to the woman—a valet to the man —that’s 
«'f the function of the Hartmann Wardrobe Trunk. 


i With watchful care, the Hartmann takes apparel 
, safely anywhere—delivers it without a wrinkle or 
rumple—and then serves as a perfect wardrobe at 
the destination. 


And the Hartmann dealer in your town—a reliable 
" retailer—shows these trunks in a great variety of 
i sizes, styles and finishes. Prices are in line with what 
you want to pay. 


HARTMANN TRUNK COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin 


A M. Langmuir Manufecturing Company, Led., T 
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‘ers 


1 J. B. Brooks & Co., Ltd., Great Charles St., Birmingham, Eng. 
y Licensed Distributors for Great Britain 





© 1926, by Hartmann Trunk Co. 
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MILWAUKEE 
TIMER wras 


NSTALL the one timer that 


THE 





Timer Troubles 


rovides absolutely 


accurate, even firing—for all Fords, under all con- 
ditions — without oiling, cleaning, or attention. 


Put it on and forget it! No excess oil, water or dirt 
can interrupt its precisely-timed Sprays of Sparks that 


produce even, full-powered explosions in all cylinders. 


The Milwaukee Oil-less is self-cen- 
tering—always truly aligned with 
the camshaft. This means even 
firing-—a smooth flow of power. 
Your first Ford-drive with a 
Milwaukee Oil-less will be a 
revelation in power, pick-up and 
quick starting. 


Mitwauker Moror Propucts, Inc. 
MILWAUKEE, U. 5. A. 


Oil-less 


Your gavage, accessory or hard- 
ware dealer can supply you. 
See him today. 


WIPE & BREAK 
cs 





“Wipe-and-Break” Principle 


Combines sliding cam action 
with positive make-and 
break of tungsten points 


Definite wiping action takes 
place between the points 
when pressed together 


This keeps points clean and 
prevents pitting 


$2.75 












TIMER HEADQUARTERS - since 1905 








Milwaukee Timing System 









Operares on same 
rrineiple asOil-less 


imer. Runs on 


The self-centering, self-lubricating 
Wee 4 nd \ s 


Milwaukee 
Roller Timer 


Short-proof bakelite case 
Dependable roller type — 





either magneto or timer, P 
baseery, eens Ford 


a ip 
care-free, Genuine tungsten points, 
‘ Acta cHste, 


bronze brush assembly — 





cartier Fords $10.00 


(oycledes armored wiring 
harness) 





Copper-plated ease. Assures @ 


$2.75 we 


alloy steel contacts locked 
in bone-hard fiber race. 


5 abr ios 10" 38 pend Known wherever Fords 
Be ' . are driven. Mil- 
No. 300 — Ut Fordson motor. Easily 
- hooting r 2 $8.75 installed, with lions sold. 
No. W0— for 1925 and a pairof pliers. $2.00 
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ON AND UP 


(Continued from Page 19) 


with the pits full of dirty crooks tampering 
7 opens ane rmerer in the 


The rival maker usually bribes the race 
driver for Iris’ father and he disappears at 
the critical juncture, leaving nobody to 
drive Iris’ father’s shining car, which, of 
course, would ruin the father, send Iris to a 
convent and close the factory. Hero Bill 
dashes in on the nick of time, with the cars 
lined up for the start, throws off his outer 
garments with a manly gesture, puts on the 
standard racing pajamas, goggles and mis- 
cellaneous impedimenta, leaps into the 
throbbing seat, and as Iris gives him a hasty 
kiss, the great contest flashes under way; 
and a person who cannot finish up the rest 
| of this motion picture would not be allowed 
| to vote in Hollywood or to sit upon a jury. 





“Yes,” said Pete Jones, looking at Mr. 
Hartz, “I will try to think up a new one so 
that you will not have to make your auto- 
mobile yarn all over again.” 

“Go ahead,” urged the man, “and let me 
have a look at the synopsis immediately.” 

Having but one saga to his name at the 
moment, Pete carefully sketched a brief 
| outline of the material in his book Robes of 
the Night, regardless of the fact that Sarah 
Blanche was diligently hawking it here and 
there, using her own peculiar sales system 
and cajoling the buyers. Anyhow, Pete 
would have argued, nobody could sell the 
book, and a person might as well make use 
of the material when he had a chance and 
was being paid a salary. He said nothing 
to Sarah, which was just as well. 

Mr. Hartz took Pete’s synopsis, read it 
carefully and decided that it was not a 
masterpiece, but that it might do for a 
quickie. He summoned his staff and hashed 
out another two-thousand-dollar job—a 
fast one in five standard reels, which, when 
completed, was no better and no worse than 
the usual output of Poverty Row; good 
enough for the back-street trade, but not 
good enough for the hundred Broadways of 
America. They finished shooting the opus 
on Thursday and sold it on Saturday, and 
Mr. Hartz wiped his hands and started on 
something else. 

Sarah Blanche Newby, dining by herself, 
encountered a prominent studio official and 
mentioned Pete Jones, saying that if any- 
| body happened to need a scenario writer, a 
| young man with fresh ideas, it would do no 
| harm to look up Mr. Jones, who had come 

recently from Kansas City. Pete presently 
stepped into a better job, moving up from 
Poverty Row, where he had learned a 
number of things. 

In the meantime the little bare god of 
love dragged forth his arrows and shot Pete 
full of holes. 

“Tf I ever get so’s I can make a living in 
this town,” he said to Sarah, “will you 
marry me?” 

“Somebody ought to marry you,” Sarah 
replied. “ You are surely the most helpless 
male that ever reached twenty-one.” 

“ Yes, but will you marry me?” Pete per- 
sisted, and Sarah hushed him with vague 

| words,saying-that for the present the main 
| thing was to establish himself in the trade 
| and get te where he could have a small 
automobile. 

“T mean if I ever amount to anything,” 
Pete explained in humility. 

“You will amount to something if I have 
anything to do with the job,” said Sarah, 
which shows, of course, that she intended 
to marry Pete later on, future or no future. 

He worked hard, and in the course of his 
| rise up the golden stairway to fame and 
| substance he arrived at the palatial studios 
of Mink & Mink, wherein the employes are 
| somewhat envied by the less fortunate. 

Mink & Mink have the largest and whitest 

buildings and spend money lavishly. The 
| gateman is a grenadier in a blue-and-gold 
uniform. 

With Mink & Mink, Peter had for the 

| first time a real office instead of a casual 
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cubby-hole; a desk instead of a table; a 
red rug upon the floor, a wastebasket, a 
telephone, ash receivers, a hatrack and 
a wire receptacle upon his desk to hold im- 
portant documents. He was obviously 
climbing to dignity and distinction, and 
Sarah Blanche moved serenely in the back- 
ground, giving Peter good advice and pull- 
ing a string here and there with velvet and 
skillful fingers. 

One hundred dollars a week was Pete's 
salary with Mink & Mink, and Hymie 
Mink, the older brother, put the new man 
at work upon the script for a comedy drama. 
This job Pete completed with gusto, speed 
and considerable skill, and the Minks dis- 
cussed him in their private office and agreed 
that he seemed to show promise. The 
drama, in its finished form, was nothing to 
shame anyone, and Pete’s salary continued. 
Sarah Blanche called Peter on the telephone 
one morning, with good news. 

“We can celebrate,” she said gayly. “I 
have just sold your Robes of the Night.” 

““No-o!” said Pete in vast amazement. 

“Yes,” said Sarah. 

“Who did you sell it to?”’ asked Peter, 
using the quaint English form popular 
among the movie folks. 

“Mink & Mink,” answered Sarah. “‘ You 
come right over to my office, for I have 
something to say to you.” 

He found Sarah in a thoughtful mood. 
** Pete,” she said, “‘we are glad to sell this 
book of yours to the movies, but there is 
one thing we must think of.” 

“What'd they pay you?” 

“Not much—five hundred dollars.” 

“Pretty small for a novel,” Pete grum- 
bled. 

“Yes, but more than you could get for 
it,” she reminded him. ‘“ And here’s the im- 
portant matter: Robes of the Night is by 
Fergus Spind, and at this moment Mink & 
Mink do not know that you and Fergus are 
one and the same.” 

“What of that?” asked Pete. 

“Hymie Mink had to read this book,” 
said Sarah, ‘‘and I regret to say he doesn’t 
think much of it. If you heard what he said 
about Fergus Spind or any man who would 
write such a book, it would move you to 
keep still about being an author.” 

“Why did he buy it then?” Pete de- 
manded indignantly. 

“He didn’t. Some farseeing genius in 
New York bought it, and, as Hymie puts 
it, sawed it off on the west-coast studio. If 
the Minks find out you are Fergus it will 
do you no good rapidly.” 

“All right,” said Peter. “You're the 
boss. Tonight we can go downtown and 
spend money riotously. I will buy you a 
diamond ring if the store is open. And 
speaking of rings, will you marry me while 
I still have a job?” 

**Not now,” said Sarah, thinking of other 
things; and Pete returned to his desk and 
dashed off a hatful of long shots. 


It was Hymie Mink, the brighter of the 
Mink boys, whostrolled into Pete’s scenario 
office and sat down with the air of a man 
who brings important tidings. Pete merely 
wondered. Hymie was a plethoric man, 
almost completely incased in fat. Two holes 
in the front encircled his eyes and enabled 
him to peer out upon the world; but these 
holes were growing smaller and in time 
would probably close entirely. Hymie made 
the decisions for Mink & Mink. Maurice 
was the financial brother, who talked arro- 
gantly to impecunious actors and wore a 
white vest. Under Hymie’s arm, as he en- 
tered Pete's office, was a dark-covered book, 
Robes of the Night, by Fergus Spind. 

“Here is a novel,” said Hymie, who 
gasped and coughed a good bit while he 
conversed—nothing serious, but rather 
alarming to strangers. “Ever hear tell of 
this novel?” 

He held it aloft, so that Pete could read 
the green lettering. 

(Continued on Page 199) 
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) “Today “++ AS eUer -*° 
guild watches remain perfect gifts 


In the creations of the new Guild is offered, at 
moderate prices, the same care in workmanship that 
marked the guild watches of centuries ago, com- 
bined with new standards of excellence made 


VER since the invention of the first portable 
; timekeeping instrument, fine watches 
have been esteemed the perfect tokens 

of affection or respect 














In every European court, in the sixteenth and sev- ee possible by the most advanced methods of mod- 
enteenth centuries, kings and great nobles sought PRECISION "S ern watchmaking technique. 
i out eagerly the creations of the watchmakers’ Ee GRUEN pladg oy ; Recognition of this fact has brought to the Gruen 
uf guilds, those little bodies of workmen who devoted id hile: Mier aed 1s placed only upon watches Guild Watches a prestige altogether without paral- 
their entire lives to the perfection of a single art Hi Ciaiomen, Ob, || S. r Pry ices lel in the history of fine watchmaking in America. 
} , wos where the jeweler’s watch- ahaa Foci o « abe . : 
® When handsome Robert Dudley, the ambitious maker can secure standard Precision workshop If you are planning a gift for son or daughter at 
Earl of Leicester, wished to gain favor in the eyes Ce few Ia Pay 4 lisele suave gad apt the bess graduation time, or to a beloved person on the 
of Queen Elizabeth with a gift worthy of a sov- wedding anniversary, why not, therefore, select one 
ercign, he chose to present her with a guild watch. ; of the Gruen Guild creations? 


The exquisite artistry of these fine timepieces, to- 
gether with the prestige of the Gruen name, insures 
for them ready appreciation on the part of those to 
whom they are presented. 


When Charles, son of James I of England, went 

i to woo the Infanta of Spain, he too chose a guild 
watch as the richest gift even a prince could bestow. 
] Whoever was so fortunate as to receive such a 
In nearly every community the better jewelers 
can show you the Gruen Guild Watches pictured 
here, as well as others in great variety of design 
and at a wide range of prices. Their stores are 
marked by the Gruen Service emblem shown above, 


i gift counted it among his dearest possessions, object 
« of the admiration and envy of his fellows. 


Today, as hundreds of years ago, guild watches 
remain perfect gifts. Yet no longer now is their 
possession confined to the favored few. ; 
Grue—EN WATCH MAKERS GUILD 








The old guild spirit of finest craftsmanship is re- 





\ vived in the modern Gruen Watch Makers Guild, TIME HILL, CINCINNATI, U, &. A. 
which has brought the “‘art and mystery of watch- CANADIAN BRANCH, TORONTO 
4 making’’ to new achievements in a new land. Eascesd 10 the art of fia watibmaling fer more thas half a century 
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Canning, in comfort | 
with Jocused ‘Heat 


DAY of canning, even in the sultriest 
summer weather, holds only satisfaction 
for the woman who uses a Florence—the Oil 
Range with focused heat. There’s nothing to 
detract from the pleasure that comes from a 
full day's work well done—no unhappy recol- 
lections of long hours in a sweltering kitchen. 
Florence kitchens are cool and comfortable 
for the simple reason that the cooking heat 
goes into the cooking—not out into the 
kitchen. The burners of the Florence are 
scientifically designed to focus the heat 
directly on the bottom of the pot. 

The top of the short, wickless Florence 
burner is only 214 inches below the cooking. 
But that’s not all. Florence burners force air 
inside the flame, giving a quick and most in- 
tense clean heat. Hottest heat close up under 
the cooking—this is focused heat. 

For cold-pack canning, for sterilizing jars, 
for the conte cooking that keeps fruit whole 
and tempting--you can adjust the Florence 
flame to any height you need, simply by 
turning a lever. And the heat stays constant. 
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Of course it’s pleasanter to use this oil 
range that leaves the kitchen cool. It’s cheaper 
and quicker, too. 


How the Florence saves your time 
and money 


The Florence cuts fuel bills by working hard 
while it works. It saves time and money by 
getting the job done promptly. 

The Florence burns a clear gas-like flame 
from the vapor of kerosene—one of the cheap- 
est fuels known. And you will be amazed to 
cr how seldom you need to reftll the 
tank, 

Handsome kitchen equipment is always a 
joy to a good housekeeper. The Florence is 
a sturdy, attractive piece of equipment that 
makes any kitchen a pleasanter place to work 
In, 


The oven for perfect baking 


No other oven has the special features that 
make the Florence Portable Oven ideal for 
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P usd this picture, part of the heavy 
enameled steel jacket of the Flor- 
ence burner has been cut away 

50 that you can see the principle 
of Focused Heat in operation. 
The intensely hot blue flame goes 
straight to the cooking. Its heat is 
focused where it is wanted—not 
scattered in all directions and 
wasted. Now you see how Focused 
Heat saves your time and money. 


perfect baking and roasting—the baker’s 
arch that prevents heat pockets, the pat- 
ented heat-spreader, the sturdy construction 
that means years of good service. 


You really ought to see the Florence Oil 
Range at the nearest department, furniture, 
or hardware store. If you don’t know the 
dealer’s name, we shall be glad to tell you. 


FLorRENCE Stove COMPANY 
Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass, 
Division Orrices: New York, Chicago, Atlanta, New Orleans, Dallas, 


San Francisco, Detroit, Columbus 


Also makers of Florence Ovens, Florence Water Heaters, 
Florence Room Heaters 


Sold in Great Britain by E. W. French, 
155-A Upper Thames St. don, E. C. 4. 


e+ | 


Lerr—Florence One-Burner Water 
Heater—for quick hot water. 
Ricut—Florence Two-Burner Water 
Heater. 
Send for Free Booklet. 





FLORENCE Oil Range 


The stove with Focused Heat 


Tes enon s a at ora ee 





















(Continued from Page 196) 

“Yes, I heard of it,”” Pete replied, main- 
taining the stoic air of a Piute chief at a 
christening. 

“We have bought this novel,’”’ continued 
Hymie. “It’s terrible. The New York 
office bought it.” 

“It’s terrible, is it?” Peter asked, looking 
coldly at the fat face and the little holes 
through which the eyes gleamed. 

“Nobody would read such a book,” said 
Mr. Mink. “There is no sense to it what- 
ever, and whoever this fellow Spind is, some 
kind friend ought to tell him how bad he is.” 

“It’s that bad, is it?”’ Peter asked, cold 
and calm. 

“Worse. The New York office says we 
can make a picture. All right. I don’t say 
we can’t. But why make it hard for us? 
Why buy such piffle as this when there are 
good books in the world? Did you ever 
hear of this Fergus Spind before?” 

“Yes,” said Peter. “I heard of him.” 

“Well, I never did, and i don’t want to 
hear of him again. Anyhow we are going 
to make a picture of the book because New 
York says we must; yet anybody who will 
struggle through this here Robes of the 
Night will see immediately that it contains 
nothing of value to a photoplay.” 

“‘How are you going to do it?” asked 
Pete, faintly sarcastic. 

“You are going to do it,” said Hymie. 
“That's why I brought you the book.” 

“Me!” said Pete. 

“Yes. You did pretty good work on that 
last script, and you may get away with this 
one, although it’s tough. This Mr. Spind 
ought to be shoveling coal instead of writing 
books, because here’s a whole book, a thick 
one, without what you could truthfully call 
a single idea in it.” 

“None at all, eh?” asked Pete with in- 
terest. 

“‘Not the shadow of an idea—nothing. 
Just a lot of milk and water— pages of flap- 
doodle. I have a little tame goat at home 
that could do better.” 

Peter arose and walked to and fro in con- 
templation of the top of Hymie’s skull, 
where the hair gave way and the scalp 
shone through. 

“You may be able to put some punch 
into this Night Robes, Mr. Jones. If you 
do we can possibly get a picture out of it. 
Take it home. Read it if you can. Then 
think about it and let me know.” 

He tossed the midnight volume upon 
Peter’s desk, arose with the obese mur- 
murings of a fat man and walked to the 
door. “ Put some action into it. Punch is 
what we require.” 

“Punch,” repeated Peter in a respectful 
voice, 

“Snap it up. Give it some heart interest. 
Put some drama into it—heart interest — 
action— punch.” 

“T got you,” said Pete, and the vigorous 
Mr. Mink went away to his executive 
offices, leaving Peter Jones with his dead 
and wounded. He glanced down at the 
cause of his shame, with its ebon boards 
and its creeping green letters. 

“‘A punch in the eye is what you need, 
Mr. Mink,” said Peter, sliding momentarily 
back into the prideful days of his youth— 
youth that now seemed centuries away. 
“Fat little worm! What if you knew that 
you were talking to Fergus Spind?” 

He looked out of the window and thought 
of Sarah, his manager. 

“TI would probably lose my hundred a 
week, wouldn’t I? Yes, indeed, I would! 
So we will say nothing about Fergus Spind, 
the poor fish.” 

Having sweated honest salt over every 
word of it, there was no need for Peter to 
take his Robes home and read it. He sat 
down, stared intently at a calendar and 
wondered how a person injected punch into 
an otherwise flabby and worthless work. 
Being green, he still realized the value of 
experience; and so he sought out George 
Bissett, who came to California when there 
was only one orange in the state. To 
George the new man put it straight. 

“How do you tackle such a job?” he de- 
manded. 
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“Well,” responded Bissett, “I generally 


throw away the book and do an entirely | 
new story. I find it’s easier that way than | 


trying to patch things up.” 


“Thanks,” said Peter; and returning to | 


his office in a meditative mood, he pondered 
upon the strange ways of the movies. 

“Throw you away,” he said, fingering 
the green letters and the black binding of 
his maligned Robes. “And if I do throw 
you away, where will I get this punch they 
howl about, and where will I get a new 
story?” 

It was not so difficult as Mr. Jones feared. 
Upon looking into the innermost recesses of 
his mind Peter saw at once that he had no 
new story to attach to the flimsy carcass of 
the novel; there was nothing he could think 
of to append to the work of the despised 
Fergus Spind. However, Peter reflected, if 
Mr. Hymie Mink was genuinely serious in 
his yearning for a full order of punch and 
heart interest, Pete happened to remember 
the one thing that might fill the bill. 

His thoughts drifted to the automobile 
story of Poverty Row. There, he told him- 
self, you had a tried and proved thing and 
not a wild shooting into the air; you hada 
veteran opus beyond the pale of mere ex- 
periment, and a tale which certainly con- 
tained plenty of punch, pep, zip, snap, 
heart interest and the various other thises 
and thats of the movies. 

“T could take and chuck that automobile 
story into the Robes of Night,” said Peter 
ruminatively, “and nobody would ever 
know it. I am pretty sure if I hooked it up 
right they would make a stirring photo- 
drama in the end, despite what Hymie 
Mink thinks of my book. They would never 
miss it over on Poverty Row, and it isn’t 
really stealing.” 

Having thus seemed to solve a perplexing 
problem Mr. Jones sat down before his 
desk, wet the end of a pencil with his tongue 
and began hurling continuity with consider- 
able zest. Scene after scene roared off his 
desk and fell upon the floor beside him. 
Title after title splashed itself upon the 
yellow studio paper, good old mellowed 
subtitles that have earned their service 
stripes. Occasionally Pete tossed a Kansas 
City caption into the work to provide 
variety, and the job proceeded. 

“You are fired, you young Judas,” was 
one of the Poverty Row titles, at the point 
where the rich old automobile maker dis- 
misses Bill, thinking the rival man has 
bribed him to betray his friends. 

In no time at all Mr. Jones had his new 
story, or version, in shape for the contem- 
plation and decision of his superiors. He 
did not slavishly follow the precepts of 
George Bissett and toss the book out of the 
window; but instead, he poked the auto- 
mobile story into Robes of the Night. 
Where it did not fit evenly and accurately 
Peter pounded it in. He jammed it here 
and he pushed it there; and when he had 
finished, there were loose ends, to be sure, 
and odd pieces of action that seemed to go 
nowhere and had to be laid on top, to be 
used or not, as higher minds might deter- 
mine. 

Hymie Mink: Maurice Mink, Edgar 
Drum and other experts scrutinized the 
offering and concurred in the belief that it 
offered elegant opportunities to a wide- 
awake director of the new school; not that 
there was anything remarkable about Pete 
Jones’ treatment of Robes of the Night; 
but anyone could see, as Hymie pointed out 
to Maurice, that Peter’s version contained 
usable material, whereas the book itself was 
merely dull. 

The director, who was expected to take 
the raw material and manufacture a com- 
mercial product, looked over the prospectus 
and merely grunted. It was the low-toned, 
dismal, pessimistic grunt always heard when 
a director first scans a new script. The 
man’s name was Fish. 











“Not very good,” he said slowly, speak- | 


ing to Hymie and his associates. 


“Poor | 


and uninspired. But I might be able to | 


whip it into shape. I will take it home with 
me and fix it up.” 
(Continued on Page 201) 
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PROMINENT executive, talking to a 

lagging assistant, mentioned shoes. 
He pointed to his own. ‘They helped me", 
he said. “My nerves are steadier, my 
energy greater, since I've been free from 
foot aches and leg weariness.” 


RCH PRESERVER 


SHOE 


doesn't allow the least bit of sagging, strain- 
ing or cramping. There is support where 
needed, because of the concealed, built-in 
bridge, There is undisturbed ease for bones, 
nerves and blood vessels because of the flat 
inner sole (crosswise). Heel-to-ball fitting, 
a new method, insures correct placing of 
the foot in the shoe. No other shoe can be 
like the Arch Preserver Shoe because it is 





“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL’ 


The genuine Arch Preserver Shoe patented 

for men and boys is made only 3 

by E. T. Wright & Company, . H » , , tn is 
fac. Roehtabd, Bans..otoe More than thirty smart styles and in a 
women and misses by The Selby range of prices to suit ev ery man. 

Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohio. 


Send for our Check-up Poot Chart and find 
out about your feet and their needs, The cou- 
pon will bring it by return mail. 


E. T. WRIGHT & CO., INC, 
Dept, S-38, Rockland, Mass. 
Makers of Men’s Fine Shoes since 1876 


Sold by Leading Dealers 


Talbot Shoe Co., St. Thomas, 
nt., make men's Arch Preserver 
Shoes for Canada) 








Centre Last No. 155 
Imported Black Calf Oxford 
Also in Tan Calf 














E. T. Wright & Co., Inc,, Dept. 8-38, Rockland, Mase 


Send me the  Check-up Foot Chart” and name of near 
est dealer. 

Let us 

send it Name 

Our Check- 

up Chart 

will get you Address 

acquainted 

with your 

feet City......... State. 
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Douglas Fir 
Pacific Coast Hemlock 
Western Red Cedar 


ja, AN ANNOUNCEMENT of 
| exceptional interest to Lumber Buyers 


throughout the east 


N PORTSMOUTH, Rhode Island, on June 7th, the second 
of the three great Weyerhaeuser Lumber Distributing Plants 
on the Atlantic Seaboard will be opened for service. 

The first of these Weyerhaeuser Lumber Distributing Plants 
was opened in Baltimore, Maryland, in 1921. The third is now 
under construction in the Port of Newark, New Jersey, only 
7 miles as the crow flies from the New York City Hall. 


Serving 30,000,000 People 


If you are living anywhere in New England, New York, Penn- 
sylvania or New Jersey, you are a member of the most con- 
centrated community in America; 30,000,000 men, women 
and children. 

You can imagine the lumber requirements of so many hu- 
man beings—and their greatest lumber supply today is in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

The two states of Washington and Oregon contain 50 per- 
cent of the total forest reserves of the United States. A sure re- 
source of the finest kind of lumber for many generations. 


But—between the forests and you lies the whole breadth of 


The Meaning of Weyerhaeuser Plants ‘in the East 















To the 30,000,000 People 
of the Atlantic Coast by 
eyerhaeuser Ships 

via Panama Canal. 


The three Weyerhaeuser 
Lumber Distributing Plants 
will comprise — 

A half mile of deep water front- 
age. 

4500 feet of dock. 

More than a half mile of load- 
ing platform. 


Ten miles of railroad trackage. 

9500 feet of storage sheds hold- 
ing 125,000,000 feet of Weyer- 
haeuser lumber, ready for imme- 
diate delivery. 

25,000,000 feet of timbers. 

3 re-manufacturing plants. 


Cheaper water transportation. 


From the Vast Fore. the United States—3,000 miles! Lumber for almost every pur- 
: " pose shipped in 24 to 48 hours. 
of the Pacific Northwest Three weeks, four weeks, by rail—a long costly haul. Quick delivery to dealers all over 
: this section, 


Dealer's turnover speeded up. 
He is never “out.” 


Sitka Spruce i His investment is reduced. 
ens. Riaaeraee Baltimore and Portsmouth today (and Newark in the near eciietiin tiniliiace andi. 
producing any size, grade, or future) are stocked to the full with fine, wanted varieties of Emergency stocks for railroads 
eer, of lumber that may be lu or and big industries. 
wanted. mb " 


Structucal lumber, shingles, 
viding, or factory lumber. 

Weverhaeuser Mills at Sno- 
qualmie Fells, Washingtoa, 

Three Weverhaeuser Mills on 
Tidewater at Everett, Warhing- 
ton. 

Three new mills being con- 
structed at Longview, Washing; 
ton. 

Nine pl fi ri 
unite in Idaho, | ‘ig 


ing waite in Minnesota. 
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Back and forth through the Panama Canal go the Weyer- 
haeuser ships—moving the best forest products of the Pacific. 
Coast right to the very door of the Eastern markets. 

A dream—a service unthought of even five years ago. 

A supply of lumber continuous for many years—with more 
and more mills béing built to see that the people who depend 
upon us today shall have good reason to do so tomorrow. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 


SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 


Producers for industry of pattern and flask lumber, factory grades for remanufacturing, lumber for boxing and crating, 
structvral timbers for industrial building. And each of these items in the species and type of wood best suited for the purpose. 


All around an achievement in 
better service at lower cost, of in- 
timate personal value to every- 
body. 

Supplied by fleet of Weyer- 

euser-owned and Weyerhacuser- 
operated ships carrying cargoes of 
Weyerhaeuser lumber via the Pan- 
ama Canal to Baltimore, Ports- 
mouth, and (soon) to Newark. 

Economical water transportation 
instead of costly rail haulage. 























Also producers of Idaho Red Cedar poles for telephone and electric transmission lines. 


Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distributed through the established trade channels by the Weyerhaeuser Sales Company, Spokane, Washington, with 
branch offices at 806 Plymovth a meme 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago; 285 Madison Ave., New York; 812 Lexington Bldg., Baltimore; and 
‘ortsmouth, Rhode Island; and with representatives throughout the country. 
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(Continued from Page 199) 

“Think you can shoot it?” Hymie asked 
anxiously, his mind turning to the pay roll 
and to persons who were not actually work- 
ing, but were at the pay windows on the ap- 
pointed hour. 

“Oh, yes,”’ said Fish in a dank, hollow 
voice, “‘I can shoot it. I will get a picture 
out of it, Hymie. Do not worry, because I 
am now taking this in charge; but you 
know how these things are. You got to fix 
them up, Hymie.” 

“Sure,” said Hymie, with pathetic eager- 
ness. “‘Goright ahead.” So Mr. Fish went 
home. 


“How are you getting on with your job?” 
Sarah Blanche asked when she and Peter 
next went to dinner in the little restaurant 
over the garage. 

“Fine,” said Peter. ‘I just turned in a 
treatment. ‘What do you think I've been 
working on?” 

“What?” 

“ Robes of the Night,” said Pete, grinning 
cheerfully. ‘‘Hymie handed it to me and 
said to give it some punch. Funny, isn’t 
it, that I should be working on my own 
book, filling it with ideas, and the Minks 
not knowing who I am?” 

Sarah looked at Peter’s chin, which was 
his weak spot, and nodded thoughtfully. 

“Do your best with it,” she suggested, 
“and keep still about Fergus Spind.” 

“T will,” agreed Pete. “He certainly is 
a fellow without punch. . . . How about 
us getting married?”’ 

“Not yet. You do not know the un- 
certainties of this business, and you have 
your career to build.” 

Later they went to a movie at the Gem, 
where the heroine tripped over a root and 
fell into the shy hero’s arms. This was good 
movie stuff, as Sarah indicated to Peter; 
but when the heroine tripped four more 
times and fell four more times into the same 
shy arms, that, as Sarah said to Peter, was 
the sort of movie making that a wide-awake 
man should try to avoid. 

Mr. Fish applied his giant intellect to the 
task and rapidly shot the Minks a motion 
picture, which, as it grew day by day, and 
was studied in the projection room by 
Hymie, Maurice and associates, seemed to 
contain veins of pure movie gold. Punch 
was written all over the daily takes. Hymie 
summoned Mr. Fish, after two weeks of 
shooting, and looked at him with shining 
eyes. 

“Fish,” said Hymie, ‘we have landed a 
live one.” Fish nodded with quiet assur- 
ance. “This is a box-office picture.” 

“TI believe so,” said Fish. 

“The lid is off on this baby,” said Hymie, 
walking up and down excitedly and slapping 
his ands together. “‘This is no ordinary 
program release, and don’t you forget it. 
We have here a box-office success; and from 
now on stop at nothing, spare no expense, 
go at it big, take all the time you want, if 
it’s a year.” Mr. Fish smiled the quiet 
smile of a man who knew it all the time. 
“Hire all the people you want; get any- 
body, no matter what he costs. Give her 
the gun, Fish!” 

“Good!” said Mr. Fish. ‘Why not make 
a special of it?” 

“Certainly. That’s what I’m saying. . I 
know when we've got something, and right 
now we have got something.” 

“Splendid!”’ agreed the director, who 
saw salary rises, limousines, interviews in 
New York, trips to England, maybe a pic- 
ture in Germany and all the jolly rewards 
that follow a smash. 

In the course of time, and greatly to his 
astonishment, Pete Jones was laid off and 
deprived of his weekly hundred, which 
seemed to him a trifle unjust. He was not 
discharged, as the officials pointed out. He 
was merely given a leave of absence, with 
suggestions to hold himself in readiness for 
further employment. 

“Didn’t I make good around here?” he 
asked Hymie in wonderment. 

“Yes,” replied the studio czar. ‘‘ You are 
all right, Mr. Jones, and we think well of 
you, and it is only on account of certain 


studio conditions that I am now forced to 
lay you off awhile. The treatment you did 
on that book was pretty good. It just hap- 
pens that I haven't anything for you to do 
at the moment; but I will have something 
for you later on, and I don’t doubt that. 
Leave your address and telephone number 
so that we can get you.” 

“T thought I'd made good,” Pete re- 
iterated rather stupidly, and Mr. Mink 
again went over the facts as they appeared 
to him. Peter then walked out into the 
pleasant sunshine of California, leaving be- 
hind him his cheerful office, his red rug, hat- 
rack, wire basket and all the other symbols 
of his advance, which was now suddenly 
halted without fair reason. He reported to 
Sarah Blanche. 

“Not discharged?” she asked indig- 
nantly. 

“Oh, no,” replied Pete, imitating Hymie’s 
voice and manner. “Merely laid off in- 
definitely, without pay, while they hunt up 
ajobfor metodo. It seems that there is at 
this instant nothing for me to tackle, so 
Hymie is saving my salary. How 
about getting married now?” 

“No,” said Sarah Blanche, “I don’t like 
their methods, Peter.’’ 

Presently Mr. Fish concluded his rousing 
photoplay from which the lid had been re- 
moved, cut it into rough form, and studio 
officials looked at it solemnly in the little 
back room with the permanent smell of 
iodine. 

They said that if this was not a knock- 
out they wished someone would tell them 
about it. 

“Wait till the New York office sees this 
one!’’ said Hymie, his eyes smaller than 
ever and a glad film of perspiration shining 
upon his countenance. “Fish, I congratu- 
late you. You have done a remarkable 
thing. You have made a name for yourself 
in the industry.” 

“Thank you,” said Fish. 

“Of course,”’ another put in, “‘we must 
remember that this fellow Jones did an 
excellent job with the continuity.” 

“‘ Apple saucet”’ said Fish, with the great- 
hearted generosity that has made the 
motion-picture director a kindly figure in 
an otherwise selfish world. “That con- 
tinuity was just plain junk. I practically 
rewrote the whole thing up at my house 
nights while I shot.” 

Mr. Hymie Mink was correct in his esti- 
mate; and the New York office, after offi- 





cially viewing the rough opus, begansending | 


telegrams of hearty congratulation. Mr. 


Hayward Wood, actual head of the organ- | 
ization, stepped to the front, took a bow | 
and said that they were prepared to spend a | 


huge sum of money exploiting Robes of the 
Night. 


“One of the master pictures of the pres- | 


ent century,” Mr. Wood wired. 
Fergus Spind to a contract immediately at 
any cost.” 

Maurice Mink looked up from this tele- 
gram at Hymie, who blinked. 

“Read that over again,” said Hymie, 
and the financial brother did so. 

“What,” asked Hymie, “has Fergus 
Spind got to do with it?” — 

“Nothing,” answered Maurice, “except 
that: the picture was made frorn a book, and 
he wrote the book. The picture is going to 
be a sensation, and so Fergus Spind will be 
a sensation. This makes his novel famous, 
and every motion-picture company will 
want him to step in and repeat.” 

“There is something in what you say,” 
Hymie admitted. ‘“ Where do you suppose 
we can find Mr. Spind?”’ 

“Ask Sarah Newby.” 

It was a matter of no difficulty at all to 
get into communication with the bright- 
eyed agent at the corner of Hollywood 
Boulevard and Vine Street, which is the 
art center of the universe. Pete Jones, like 
a true philosopher, spent his time playing 
pool, now that there was nothing to do. 
Sarah informed Hymie that she would be 
pleased to drop into the Mink studio at 
three o’clock and discuss business of a 
general nature. She arrived in a pink frock 
and a pair of the new silk stockings that 
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See what happens when you 


soften the beard 
at the base 





ORDINARY LATHER 


Photomicrograph of 
lather of an ordinar 
shaving cream surroun 


ing single hair. Large 
po eh Me 
how the large. bubbles 
hold air instead of water 
against d, 


OME fathers merely 

cover the horny sur- 
face of your beard. 
Others go partly through. 
But here is a lather that 
actually penetrates deep 
down to the base of ev 
hair—and soaks it ta 
with water. 

Colgate’s softens the 
beard in the only scien- 
tific way—by saturating 
it with moisture right 
where the cutting is done. 
And remember, water, not 
shaving cream, is the real 
softener of your beard. 

It is really shavin 
cream in concentrate 
form—different in action 
and result from anything 
you have ever known 
before. 

In this lather the bub- 
bles are smaller, as the 
microscope shows; they 
hold more water and 
much less air; they give 
more points of moisture 
contact with the beard. 

So that this moisture 
may soak right into the 
beard, Colgate's first 
emulsifies and removes 
the oil film that covers 
every hair. 

Then quickly thou- 
sands of clinging, mois- 
ture-laden bubbles pene- 
trate deep down to the 
base of the beard—bring 






Afére is a shaving cream in 
concentrated form — super 
water-absorbent—that 
softens the beard at the base, 
where the razor does its 
work—that penetrates right 
to the bottom of every hair 
Note and soaks it soft with water. 


Colgate & Co., Lid., 
72 St. Ambroise St, 


Montreal 








COLGATE LATHER 


pared ander idem 


condit eae own fine, 
y texture of 

"s Rapid - Shave 

lather. Note how 

small hold 


water ims air close 
against the beard. 


and hold an abundanz 
supply of water in direct 
contact with the bottom 
of every hair. 

Thus the entire beard 
becomes wringing wet~- 
moist and pliable—soft- 
ened at the base, where 
the razor does its work. 
reise way the beard 

mes ly soft- 
ened ri Lifeitaes ah cut- 
ting takes place. *’Razor 
pull” is entireiy banished, 

In addition, Colgate's 
lather lubricates the path 
of the razor—makes it 
glide across your face 
without catching or 
dragging. And it leaves 
your skin clean, cool and 
comfortable throughout 
the day. 


A new shaving 
experience awaits you 


If you want a quick, 
smooth shave every 
morning, clip the coupon 
below and let us mail you 

yencrous trial-size tube 
FColgate's. 

Then compare it with 
any other shaving cream 
you may have used-- note 
the remarkable differ- 
ence. Find out what this 
new shaving method of- 


fers. See coupon below. 
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Dept. 140-F, $81 Fifth Ave., New York 
Please send me the crial rube of Colgate's Rapid 
Shave Cream for better shaving. Tantiees Ac 
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There never was 
a Collar like 


van York 


(it’s a Van Heusen) 


It has a nonchalant swagger 
all its own. Unlike all other 
collars, it is made in a single 
piece of multi-ply fabric, 
needing no bands or starch. 
The fold is woven in. Put 
one on today—and dis- 
cover an entirely new collar 
comfort. 


The new Philcuff Shirt has 
cuffs made on the same princi- 
ple as the Van Heusen Collar. 
The cuffs can be instantly and 
accurately reversed. 
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12 SMART STYLES, 393 PHILLIPS-JONES, 
50 CENTS EACH. s& NEW YORK. CITY, 
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have caused so much talk lately about 
Rome and Nineveh. 

“Where can we find Fergus Spind, who 
wrote Robes of the Night?” demanded 
Hymie Mink, a note of truculence running 
beneath his words. 

“Fergus Spind,” repeated Sarah suspi- 
ciously. “Why do you want him?” She 
had sudden visions of a career blasted at 
its start. 

“Mr. Wood wants the studio to sign him 
to a contract. The picture is going to be 
the big thing of the year, and Mr. Wood 
wants Spind.” 

“Oh!” said Sarah, taking a long breath. 
“So it’s a big picture.” 

***Big’ isn’t the word,” said Hymie in a 
reverent voice. “‘There is no word that 
fits. How about the novelist? Who is he, 
where is he and what do you suppose we 
can get him for?” 

“Easily answered,” said Sarah, looking 
out at the busy studio. “I am his agent. 
If you wish to tie up this particular novel- 
ist it will cost you seven hundred and fifty 
a week.” 

Hymie grinned and his eyes disappeared. 
“Don’t talk foolish,” hesaid. ‘Seven hun- 
dred and fifty a week for a novelist—and 
such a novelist, with one little measly book 
that nobody ever heard of!” 

“They'll hear of it,”’ said Sarah. “They 
have heard of him, or you wouldn't be talk- 
ing to me. Do you want him or not?” 

“Not at that price,”’ said Hymie firmly. 

“All right,” said Sarah. “I’m on my 
way.” 

“One moment,” said the studio head. 
“We must sign this gentleman, of course, 
Miss Newby; but let us get down to a 
reasonable, sane basis.’’ 

“Seven-fifty,” insisted Sarah, powdering 
her nose. “I am merely Mr. Spind’s busi- 
ness agent. Nothing to me, but if you 
don’t get him, someone else will.” 

“How about five hundred?”’ Hymie in- 
quired, and with that figure as a basis of 
argument Mr. Mink bargained with the 
business representative. He sent telegrams 
to New York, insinuating that Fergus Spind 
was not only a novelist but did a little 
holdup work on theside. Mr. Wood merely 
indicated in his reply telegrams that if Mr. 
Mink dawdled too long another studio 
might snap up F. Spind, as there was al- 
ready considerable talk in New York about 
the coming sensation. 

The end of the pleasant enterprise was 
that Sarah Newby drew forth a contract 
form, whereon she wrote out certain terms 
by which Mink & Mink agreed to employ 
and did hereby employ Mr. Fergus Spind, 
sole author of Robes of the Night, at a 
weekly stipend, salary and wage of six hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, gold or other coin, 
payable into the said Mr. Spind’s hand 
every Wednesday at the usual window on 
the stroke of noon. 

For this fair and reasonable award Mr. 
Spind would be expected to have certain 
bright thoughts or suggestions, and would 
be further expected to turn them over to 
the studio, including also original situa- 
tions, plots, stories and mental usufruct of 
a miscellaneous character; also he might 
be called upon to help out directors if 
they stuck in the middle of a job, and to 
title pictures if titles were needed, and, in 
short, to give to the moving-picture bus- 
iness of Mink & Mink the benefit of his 
genius. 

“T suppose he is back in the East,’’ re- 
marked Hymie when he had read and 
approved the documents. “The pay ought 
to start when he gets here.”’ 

“The pay begins now,” corrected Sarah. 
“Mr. Spind is not in the East. He is here 
in Hollywood.” 
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“What is he doing?” 

“Unless I am mistaken he is probably 
playing the eight ball into the corner 
pocket,” said Sarah. 

‘Tell him to come over here and get ac- 
quainted,” urged Hymie. 

“ Better than that,” said Sarah, “I will 
bring him myself. You might prepare an 
office for him and put some nice furniture 
in it.” 

“We will,” promised Mr. Mink, and 
Sarah gathered her papers and departed. 
Later she learned by telephone that Pete 
Jones was, as she coldly suspected, playing 
pool with the boys over the drug store. 

“Is that any way for an author to be 
acting?” she asked, holding up the con- 
tract. “Playing pool with genteel loafers 
while big business is looking for you!”’ 

“TI didn’t have anything else to do,” 
Pete said apologetically. ‘‘What have you 
got there?” 

“A contract.” 

“Yeh?” 

“For you. Look it over, for it’s rather 
interesting.” 

Pete sat down and read the document, 
beginning with the first whereas and noting 
the figures in typewriting. 

“Are you trying to kid me?” he asked, 
looking up. 

“It’s true,” said Sarah. “Nothing but 
facts.” 

“Six-fifty a week,’’ said Peter in a wist- 
ful voice. “Six hundred and fifty dollars 
every seventh day! No, Sarah.” 

“Only for the first year,”’ Sarab returned 
encouragingly, and she rapidly sketched 
the varied details of the new job and told 
what Mr. Wood had said in his telegrams 
to Mr. Mink about Fergus Spind. 

“Sarah,” said Pete, shaking hands for- 
mally, “you are a high-class agent and do 
well by your clients. Can we get away 
with this new job?” 

“We can.” 

“Would there be any chance of our get- 
ting married?” Peter demanded. 

Sarah reflected. ‘“‘We ought to wait a 
while, I think,’’ she said finally. 

“We ought to wait a week,” said Mr. 
Jones—“‘till the first Wednesday at noon.” 

They continued to discuss matters of a 
uniformly pleasant nature, seated in Sarah’s 
office and marveling at the turns taken by 
affairs in the movies. In the afternoon 
Sarah escorted Pete to the studio, where 
Maurice and Hymie were waiting to re- 
ceive the new and soon to be popular au- 
thor. 

Hymie had fresh flowers upon his desk 
and papers to be signed by all parties con- 
cerned. He glanced up as the two young 
persons entered. 

“This,” said Sarah, “is Fergus Spind.” 

Maurice replied that it couldn’t be 
Fergus Spind, while Hymie Mink strangled 
as he always did when confused. 

“No,” said Maurice,‘ not Fergus Spind.” 

“Yes,” said Sarah. 

“*Not Peter Jones?”’ Hymie quavered. 

“That’s just his real name,” replied 
Sarah, and she glanced proudly at her 
handiwork. 

“When do you wish to start, Mr.— Mr. 
Spind?” Hymie inquired, glancing at Pete 
with the air of a man who discovers that 
both his garters have been dragging for 
two blocks. 

“Me?” said Pete, thinking of the harsh 
things Hymie had said about Fergus. 
“I've started already. What I want to 
know is, can I draw two or three hundred in 
advance on this week’s pay?” 

“As you wish, Mr. Spind,” replied 
Maurice promptly. 

“Call me Jones,” said Pete. “‘That’s 
what I’m going to be married under.” 
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it’s that. But even so, they are no different 
from what we were at that point in our de- 
velopment. Take this bunch of the moment 
between sixteen and twenty who like to 
style themselves the younger generation, as 
though this conferred upon them some espe- 
cial honor. They think they differ from 
us, when, as a matter of fact, they are of 
exactly the same stuff. Even what they 
are doing is probably what we under the 
same conditions would do.” 

“Ah,” Monte interrupted, “you admit as 
much?” 

“Certainly. But an admission of that 
fact isn’t any justification. That’s merely 
saying that youth will follow its natural 
bent—will pursue blindly instincts, pas- 
sions, desires, up to the point where it is 
checked. We did just that, and so did the 
young cave man before us.” 

“You aren’t trying to defend the old- 
time disciplinary system?” 

“‘What’s the argument against it?” 

“Tt wasn’t rational, but was arbitrary — 
unintelligent. It suppressed without chang- 
ing. It was based on force.” 

“And experience,” I put in. 

‘And hypocrisy and cant. Think back a 
little, man. If we did not indulge in the 
liberties of some of these youngsters of to- 
day, it was not because we were any better 
at heart, but because we did not dare.” 

“Well, let it go at that, and still we had 
something left in our favor. Admitting our 
instincts to be no different—and of course 
they were not—and that our motive for 
controlling them was at first based on fear 
of punishment both by society and the 
parental razor strop, the fact that we did 
exercise a certain amount of self-control, 
even willy-nilly, counted for something. 
That was at least the first step in the right 
direction. And out of it came eventually, 
as we grew wiser, something rather fine and 
beautiful and true.” 

“And a lot of hypocrisy!’’ Monte ex- 
claimed. 

“Yes,” I confessed. “‘ Below the surface, 
human nature was the same then as now, 
but some of the more primitive passions 
actually were kept below the surface, where 
they belong if civilization has any meaning 
whatsoever. I was neither better nor worse 
than the average of my years brought up 
decently in middle-class society. I was 
neither a prude nor a darned fool. Prob- 
ably I had more actual contact with the 
world than a good many, for I had lived 
both in the city and in the country, both 
abroad and in New England, and finally 
spent five years at a small-town academy. 
Before I was full grown I had run across 
the usual percentage of smut in its various 
forms. But—and here’s the point—that 
angle of life never predominated. It re- 
mained always something to be ashamed 
of. Most of the time it was kept distinctly 
in the background. It had its own prov- 
ince—dangerous and unwholesome enough, 
but restricted. Nine-tenths of the time it 
was forgotten.” 


Progression or Merely Change? 


“I can say honestly that my attitude 
and that of my fellows toward the decent 
girls who made up most of our life was 
cleanly romantic. It contained even an 
element of chivalry and an element of re- 
sponsibility. We had our love affairs, 
dozens of them, but if these culminated in a 
single stolen kiss—as apt to land on the 
nose as the lips—this was something to be 
remembered. The game went no further 
than that. The code of the day forbade 
and we took the code seriously. The pro- 
prieties, however artificial, accomplished 
something; and even if they did not change 
human nature, put it on a better basis. 
Week in and week out, that relationship 
was sounder than it is today. You'll admit 
that, Monte.” 

“But it led to many disasters. Ignorance 
is no substitute for knowledge.” 
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THAT PAL IDEA 


(Continued from Page 6) 


“The mistake made in talking that kind 
of bunk is this,” I answered: “First it sup- 
poses that the youngsters of our day knew 
less than actually they did know. Both 
were and are ignorant enough. But as I 
look about me, all I see is one type of ig- 
norance substituted for another—a false 
sophistication substituted for a false inno- 
cence. In the process, something of beauty 
and reverence has been lost without any 
gain. If this new crowd were progressing, 
there wouldn’t be any argument. But are 
they? Are their lives any more satisfactory, 
either to them or to society?” 

“They think so,” answered Monte. 

“But is it true?”’ I insisted. 

Monte rose. Prolonged conversation on 
any one theme bored him. Besides, he felt 
that I was incorrigible—and I knew that 
he was. ¢ 

“You're sadly out of touch with the 
spirit of the day,” he concluded, with a 
slow shake of his handsome head. “I’m 
going to drop in somewhere for a bit of 
jazz.” 

Ideal Comradeship 


He left me to my pipe and my reflections, 
but hardly had he gone when the door 
opened and the boy thrust in his head. 

“Where's Monte?” he asked. 

** Just went out,”’ I answered. ‘Come in 
and sit down a minute.” 

“Gosh, I wanted to see him,” he an- 
swered, and disappeared. 

I was left alone, and my thoughts went 
back to those days when I had so many 
bright ideas on how to bring up this boy. 
They seemed like sound ideas, too, for I 
prided myself on being no crank, but only a 
well-intentioned middle-class American cit- 
izen. I had not sought to develop either a 
paragon or a prodigy. Having been in a 
position to observe both, I wished, rather, 
to avoid any such catastrophe. I did feel, 
however, that it ought to be possible to give 
him a head start over many of his fellows, 
because I was so situated that I could spend 
a good deal of time with him, and so, more 
or less, direct his activities. We were to be 
partners in this new enterprise, I, as senior, 
giving him the full benefit of my experience. 
I could show him how to take advantage of 
the opportunities I had passed up and how 
to avoid the mistakes I had made. This 
sounded both simple and reasonable. 

We made a fine beginning. From the 
moment he was able to detach me from 
what James describes as “the big, buzzing 
confusion” of this new world into which he 
had popped, we were playmates. We 
tumbled about and laughed together and in 
moments of difficulty helped to sustain 
each other. We had a bad stretch when it 
came to cutting teeth—a couple of hundred 
of them, it seemed—but he used to put his 
hot cheek against mine and we'd walk the 
floor and try to get our mind off the hurt 
by talking of fairies. When that was mostly 
over, he liked to be with me in the morning 
when I shaved. I made some cards upon 
which I had printed in red ink the let- 
ters of the alphabet, and in an amazingly 
short while he had learned to identify them 
all. It was not long after this before he 
was reading, and then his real education 
began. 

We jogged along over the regular route 
through the magic forest with its familiar 
figures, picking up Mother Goose and 
Santa Claus and all the rest of them by the 
way. We allowed our imaginations to run 
wild, adding the while dozens of heroes and 
heroines of our own, reveling in that ro- 
mantic world which the modern pedant 
passes over in scorn as false. But I agreed 
rather with that sweetly sane teacher, Pro- 
fessor Royce, and remembered a passage in 
his book on Loyalty. 

“Too great literalness in the interpreta- 
tion of human relations is, therefore, a foe 
to the development of loyalty,”’ he writes. 
“Tf my neighbor is to me merely a creature 
of a day, who walks and eats and talks and 
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buys and sells, I shall never learn to be | 
loyal to his cause and mine. But the child | 
who plays with ideal comrades, or who 
idealizes with an unconscious wisdom our 
literal doings and his own, is, in his own 
way, getting glimpses of that real spiritual 
world whose truth and unity we have here- | 
after more fully to consider. It is in his | 
fantasies, then, that a child beging to enter | 
into the kingdom of heaven.” 

Sophistication comes soon enough to- | 
day, inevitably. We must get our fairies | 
young or not at all. And though in the end | 
we may be obliged to thrust them aside, 
there is some hope for a man who has known 
them once. 

Every summer we went into the coun- 
try, and there we all but saw these funny 
folk peeking from behind the trees in the 
dense woods back of our house or hiding 
beneath the blue waters of the lake in front 
or stealing in and out among the blades of 
grass. Or at night we saw them frantically 
shinnying up the star beams to get away 
from the whippoorwill and the owl, their 
traditional enemies. 

This was a colorful, buoyant period and 
we learned a great deal from each other. 
In this way everything went smoothly and 
according to schedule for the next ten 
years. When he entered high school he 
was, I figured, at least one year ahead of 
his fellows in his studies and at least two 
in all-round development. He had read 
twice as much good literature as most boys 
and had had eight solid years of music. 
This was balanced with all sorts of out- 
door sports, including a season at a sum-— 
mer camp, where he learned to handle him- | 
self in the water like a fish, to manage a | 
canoe and to care for himself in the woods. 
He came back husky and brown as a berry. 

He grew rapidly during this next year 
and became conscious of himself as a dis- 
tinct personality, both mentally and | 
physically. This was natural, and I did 
my best to help him toward this new self. 
I tried not to preach but to explain. 





The Parting of the Ways 


“It’s like this, son,” I said: “You've 
reached a stretch of rough country now 
where the trails aren’t so well marked as 
they have been. It’s going to be easy for 
you to get into a bunch of trouble. I want 
to give you the benefit of my experience 
as an old woodsman who has been over the 
ground. Even so, your path will be differ- 
ent from mine; but at least I can point 
out some of the dangerous places.” 

So I did, but I realized that he did not 
listen with a great deal of interest. I was 
disappointed, and a little later made a sec- 
ond attempt to talk over these matters, 
even with less success. It was quite evi- 
dent that he resented as interference my 
well-intentioned counsel. It was not in 
accord with the spirit of the day. 

Here was an unexpected turn in our re- 
lations. I had followed all the rules which 
should have led him to listen to me as a 
comrade, but instead of that he began to 
avoid me. What had become of that pal 
idea? We used to walk, play tennis and | 
even a little golf together, but from this 
point on he began to find excuses for not 
joining me. I did not expect him to turn 
from friends of his own age, but his atti- 
tude was the same even when he had noth- 
ing in particular todo. In fact, not wanting 
to have anything in particular to do be- 
came one of his marked characteristics. 
I let this go as a phase of growth, but of 
course it resulted in a slump in his work 
all along the line. He was fifteen now, and 
this year lost all the advance ground he had 
gained. 

I should still have felt that the fault was 
mine had I not, in looking about, found 
the same conditions existing elsewhere. 
Whenever I was able to get below the sur- 
face to the family problems of my neigh- 
bors, I discovered that there was nothing 
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unique about my own difficulty. In fact in 
many respects I was to be congratulated. 
I listened to many stories of this new re- 
lationship between parents and children 
that were so extreme as to sound fantastic. 

Underlying them all, the most signifi- 
cant and startling revelation to me was the 
fact that the change was most marked 
among the families of the better middle 
class and involved the boys and girls of 
high-school age. The better the environ- 
ment, the more conscientious the parents, 
the more unfortunate was the result. Here 
was something new. We have come to ex- 
pect excesses from the upper class, with an 
overindulgence resulting from luxury, and 
from the under class, with an overindul- 
gence resulting from ignorance; but in the 
middle class we have looked to find the 
golden mean. Today it is in this class that 
we find the problem in its most acute 
stage. 

The dangerous age is no longer from 
eighteen tos'twenty-one, but rather from 
fourteen to eighteen. 

The most noticeable feature of this new 
attitude on the part of these youngsters is 
the apparently sincere belief that at this 
age they are fully matured and able, with- 
out adult guidance, to care for themselves 
in all their social relationships. At first I 
thought this merely a case of what we used 
to call “being too big for your breeches,” 
which is, of course, a more or less natural 
development; but it goes deeper than this. 
This idea that they have a right at this 
period to manage their own affairs is some- 
thing of a creed. It is extraordinary how 
universal it has become and how thor- 
oughly it is believed. To find a parallel it 
would be necessary to go back to the days 
of Jean Jacques Rousseau and his doctrine 
of the natural man. 

Let me give a few instances that came 
within my own notice. A boy of sixteen 
in whose veins ran the blood of his Puritan 
fathers was home for his summer vacation 
at a Massachusetts seaside resort, where 
his parents had a cottage. His father and 
mother were modest well-to-do folk, cul- 
tured and conservative. The boy himself 
was clean-minded and alert and by no 
means spoiled. He wished to give a dinner 
to half a dozen friends of his own age and 
circle, and the parents entered heartily into 
the project. 

But when the day arrived and the 
mother was overseeing the preparation of 
the table, the boy startled her with the 
query, “What are you and dad going to 
do tonight?” 

“What do you mean?” she inquired. 

“Of course you aren’t going to hang 


| around here.”’ 


“We were to have dinner with you, I 


| supposed.” 


“That will spoil everything! We want 
the place to ourselves.” 
“You are asking father and me to leave 


| the house to you?” 


“You bet! This is my party.” 
The mother was both hurt and alarmed. 


| She had been a good deal of a companion 


to the boy and this was unex 
“*I-—I’ll have to see dad about that,” she 


| answered. 


Parents Non Grata 


She saw dad. He was neither a tyrant 
nor altogether a relic of the past, but this 
was too much for him and he sat upen the 
proposition hard. 

‘Just remember that this’is my house,” 
he informed the boy, “and that as owner I 
have certain rights here. One of them is 
the privilege of sitting down at my own 
table. Your mother and I are glad to help 
you entertain your friends; but if that 


| entertainment is going to be of such a 
| nature that you can’t have your parents, 
| we'll cut it out.” ~ 


| 


“Gosh, dad, it isn’t that,’’ answered the 
boy honestly enough. “ We aren’t planning 
any rough-house.” 

“Then what's the trouble?” 

“Nothing, only—well, you and mother 
are so old!” 
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“Well, we'll be a good deal older than we 
are now, and incidentally you'll be some- 
what older than you are now, before din- 
ners in this house will be conducted on any 
such basis as you propose,” he returned. 

Beyond smoking mere than was good 
for them and following the dinner with 
jazz, I do not believe the boy or his friends 
had anything vicious in mind. The whole 
point was that at sixteen he and his friends 
felt ike twenty-one. 

Another father of my acquaintance, an 
extremely busy man, planned to give up 
the greater part of his time last December 
to the entertainment of a daughter and 
son, home: from boarding school for the 
Christmas recess. He was a man filled 
with the old-fashioned virtues and he ac- 
cepted the responsibility of fatherhood 
seriously. Although active in one of the 
largest industrial enterprises in the United 
States, he spent almost as much time and 
thought on these children as he did on his 
business. His ideals for them were high; 
but, after all, they were fairly simple and 
reasonable, even if, in the old sense, some- 
what conventional. 


Objection Sustained 


He had attempted to bring up the boy 
to be honest and clean and active, and was 
willing, so long as he kept within these 
bounds, to stake him to anything in the 
world. He had already put him under the 
influence of the best private schools and 
summer camps he could find. The result 
was, to say the least, not satisfactory, and 
had ended in something of a clash between 
father and son. 

Of the girl, he asked that she in her turn 
be normal, affectionate, and observe the 
proprieties. He objected to bobbed hair, 
but he finally surrendered that point. He 
objected to lipsticks and rouge—abhorred 
them—in a girl of sixteen, but had been 
obliged to wink even at this. He objected 
to overshort skirts, rolled skin-colored 
stockings and high-heeled shoes, but was 
slowly giving ground even on these. He 
objected to cigarettes and unchaperoned 
tea dances and was still fighting hard on 
this field. 

Neither this boy nor this girl was ab- 
normal according to the standards of the 
day. That was the trouble. They were 
doing and wanted to do only what their 
fellows were doing, girls and boys of equally 
sound families and careful bringing up. 
How much further they would have gone if 
let alone, or how much further their com- 
panions were going, I do not know. I am 
willing to concede that their bark was worse 
than their bite and that left to themselves 
they would have imposed their own limits. 
After all, I suppose there is some horse 
sense even in the boy and the girl of today. 

This father took the two children to a 
round of d s and theater parties, but 
this did not satisfy them. They wanted to 
dance. All right, he would provide a dance. 
He made up a dinner party for New Year's 
Eve at one of his country clubs, dancing to 
follow, and proposed to drive them over-- 
some thirty miles—have dinner with them 
and sit around, a boring and tiring prospect 
for him, and let them dance toa finish. But 
that morning the air seemed heavy. 

“What's the trouble?”’ he demanded of 
the boy. 

“I don’t feel like going tonight,” he 
answered. 

ae Eh? ” 

“Tf you’d let us take the car and go 
alone ——-” 

That party was called off right there and 
then, with the result that both children re- 
turned to school in the sulks. 

A little later I had a talk with the gir). 
“What's the matter with you feliows, any- 
way?” I asked. 

“ Dad is so strict,” she pouted. 

“IT don’t see it,” I answered. “But 
what’s your own idea of what he should 
do?” 

“He ought to let me do as I please,” she 
answered unhesitatingly. 

(Continued on Page 209) 
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“At your age?”’ 

“IT guess I can take care of myself,’”’ she 
declared. 

“T have no doubt you think you can, but 
that is one of the reasons why I believe you 
can’t—that and the kind of freedom you 
demand. If you knew as much as you think 
you know, you wouldn’t want to do the 
sort of things you want to do. Leaving out 
of consideration everything else, you must 
admit that your elders, as the result of ex- 
perience alone, are in a better position than 
you to judge what is wise and what is not.” 

“They think so, but they are old- 
fashioned.” 

“Yes, they are old-fashioned,” I ad- 
mitted. “But so are a lot of other things. 
Human nature, for example, hasn't varied 
much, for all the change in styles, down 
through the. centuries. And the sort 
of trouble you can stumble into is old- 
fashioned There is nothing new or original 
in what you want or the consequences that 
follow. In another ten years you'll be old- 
fashioned yourself and wonder what a little 
fool you were.” 

““Maybe,” she answered pertly; “but 
I’m not that way now.” 

Moreover, she seemed to pride herself 
upon the fact. This attitude gave her a 
feeling of superiority. It was the jeer of 
the mocking children to Elisha, “Go up, 
thou bald head; go up, thou bald head.” 
And yet, too, there was something more 
back of it. This was no mere personal ex- 
pression of peevishness, but a fair reflection 
of the point of view of her set. 

We used to be young, it seems to me, 
without knowing it. If, under certain con- 
ditions, it was called to our attention, we 
were rather ashamed a moment and then 
forgot. We accepted our status, for the 
most part, as a fact to be taken for granted. 
That was true of the restrictions under 
which we were placed. But today youth is 
blatantly aggressive. It has become self- 
conscious almost to the point of forming 
cults. Abroad it has actually culminated 
in new-youth movements, the key to which 
is the renunciation of codes of responsibility 
and the airy following of the instincts. 
Young men and women, many of them 
university trained, breeze through the for- 
ests and meadows interpreting Nature ac- 
cording to their own uncontrolled desires. 
The only new feature about this is the fact 
that it is involving extreme youth and the 
middle class, whereas formerly it was lim- 
ited to a certain more mature so-called 
esthetic element. 


Carefree But Careless Youth 


In our own American colleges this tend- 
ency is reflected in a dozen directions, not 
only in the liberal groups but in the rank 
and file. That would not be so bad, al- 
though even here it leads to many unfortu- 
nate consequences; but this spirit is equally 
manifest in the preparatory and high 
schools. For example, I picked up recently 
the undergraduate publication of one of the 
oldest and largest prep schools in America. 
The leading editorial was as violent an 
attack upon chapel as anything made re- 
cently at Yale. Regardless of the merits of 
the question, the fact that these boys of 
sixteen are demanding the privileges of 
their elder brothers is significant. A recent 
editorial in a large daily commended a stu- 
dent council in a high school for taking a 
stand against the drinking of hooch by 
pupils, without a comment upon the fact 
that such a condition existed. 

There was more or less drinking at the 
high school which my boy attended, al- 
though it was not general enough to make a 
scandal. But the thing I did not like was 
that it was considered the sporty thing to 
do, whether actually done or not, and that 
this standard was established not by the 
roughnecks but by the sons from respect- 
able families. Smoking was, of course, the 
rule among both the boys and the girls. I 
tried to keep my boy away from it on ac- 
count of his health, but when he came from 
social affairs with the statement that he 
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was the only one present not smoking, in- 
cluding mothers and daughters, it was not 
easy. At this point I am deliberately leav- 
ing out gossip of another nature as unveri- 
fiable and possibly exaggerated. But there 
is plenty of it current and much that can 
be substantiated. 

It was the point of view the boy was ac- 
quiring to which I objected—-the apparent 
lack of any sense of social or personal re- 
sponsibility. It even ran through his work. 
I had put him in a public school of some 
three thousand students from all grades of 
society, because I believed in democratic 
institutions. Of course, the teachers had 
more than they could handle, but on the 
whole they were capable. Furthermore they 
were willing and in a position to give a boy, 
willing to work, adequate preparation for 
college; but they had no time to waste on 
loafers. 





Getting Gentlemen's Marks 


The foreign element was too pressing in 
its demands to leave them any surplus 
energy to spend on those bright boys of old 
American stock who affected an indifferent 
attitude. For the foreigners, dull and 
handicapped as they might be, were the 
workers in that school—Greeks, Arme- 
nians, Lithuanians, and those Irish who had 
not become too thoroughly Americanized. | 
These were the fellows who were digging | 
in their toes and running away with the 
honors and scholarships. Coming from 
homes where conditions, either for health 
or for study, were none of the best, where | 
they received no help, but had to grind out | 
their work by themselves, where success or | 
failure lay in their own hands—they moved | 
steadily on. 

Take by contrast my own boy, who was | 
no exception to his class but on the whole 
| 





rather saner in his tendencies. He was well 
housed, well clothed, well fed and had a 
warm room to himself in which to study. I | 
had insisted on regular exercise, diet and 
sleep. Outside his school he had received | 
and could receive expert advice on any of | 
his studies, because both his mother and 
I were college graduates and interested. 
Every summer he had spent under the best | 
possible conditions, where he was free to 
indulge in outdoor activities—swimming, 
mountain climbing, tennis and golf. There | 
was no branch of sport or study in which 
he had not received help and encourage- 
ment. Further than this, he had been in 
contact all his life with intelligent and able 
people who believed in him and who intro- 
duced him, in one form and another, to the 
best in the arts and the sciences. 

In spite of this he was barely getting a 
passing mark, and in some studies not do- 
ing this. What was worse, he was neither 
disturbed nor interested in this fact. He 
had several illnesses, to be sure; but even 
making allowance for this, he remained in 
theslough of the middle group and shrugged 
his shoulders, In the same position, or a 
worse, were, with few exceptions, the fel- 
lows of his own station. It interested me to 
find among them the sons of several pro- 
fessors of one of the most famous universi- 
ties in the world. These chaps prided 
themselves on their “ gentlemen’s marks,” 
even to the extent of feeling hurt if any 
criticism of them was made. 

In the face of this, the boy was demand- 
ing more freedom. He was going on seven- 
teen now, and thought he ought to have a 
night key and be allowed to come and go 
as he pleased without explanation. 

“‘Good Lord,” I exclaimed, “how do you 
get that way? You aren't keeping even 
with your work as it is.” 

“You make too much fuss about those 
things,” he answered coolly. “I’m doing as 
well as the rest.” 

“That isn’t saying a great deal, is it?’’ I 
replied. ‘‘Lads with half your advantages 
are pushing right ahead of you.” 

“Tf you’d only let me alone!” 

He was beginning a new term and I saw | 
an opportunity here. ‘Allright,’ I agreed, 
much to his surprise, “I'll try that out. I 
won’t mention your studies for the next 
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EASIER STEERING * LESS ROAD SHOCK 


New Protection and 
Ease for Your Family 


When you are driving with your family—or when 
they are out in the car—there is vast satisfaction and 
comfort in the greater degree of safety brought you 
by the Ross Cam and Lever Steering Gear . . . Ross 
helps handle your car, keeps it true on straightaways, 
holds it steady in loose gravel and sand, protects 
against jolts and jerks at ie wheel on ak roads. 
. . . All the great double-decked buses built in 
America use Ross for the safety of their passengers, 
as well as for easier steering. Your family should ave 
this same protection. Ross is standard equipment on 
more makes of cars, buses and trucks than any other 


ear. . 
It’s All in the Cam and Lever 


You can do things easily with a lever that you can’t 
do at all without it. Everyone knows this. The long 
lever in the Ross Cam and Lever Steering Gear is 
the source of the tremendous power that makes Ross 
steering so easy. And the cam with its variable 
pitch constitutes the almost impassable barrier to 
road shock that makes Ross Steering so safe and so 
comfortable! 


Mail the coupon below for rrer booklet “Efficiency in Steering” 
anc list of Ross-equipped cars. 


Ross Gear & Tool Co., Lafayette, Ind. 





EASIER STEERING LESS ROAD SHOCK 
Ross Gear AND Toot Company, Lafayette, Indiana 
Please send me your rrer booklet, “Efficiency in Steering” which explains fully the Ross Cam and 
Lever principle. 
Name 
If you are interested in the Ross Cam and 4 
Lever Steering Gear for replacement on APS 068...0.2 05. .ccss000 soosesoeapnany srioresese 
Ford cars, put a check mark in this space. Car owner 2 Car dealer (1) Automotive jobber 7) i 
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above, when— 


ankles so beautifully? 


«Ankles look so different 


when slenderized this way! 


* 





Leading stores everywhere sell the 
“*Pointex” styles listed below : 


Silk, with Lisle Top 


Style 185, Medium weight 
Style 285, Service weight 


5] 65 


Style 365, ““Sheresiik’’ ‘} oy; 
Pure Thread Silk 


Style 350, Service weight . . 
Style 450, “Sheresilk’”’, the finest 
web of silken strands 


“Onyx"” Hosiery Inc, 


pa 


Manufacturers 


OU know how vertical lines in 
a dress can slenderize the figure; 
you can imagine how such lines in 
stockings can slenderize the ankles! 


The twin tapering lines that meet 
in a point above the heel in “Onyx 
Pointex” stockings make ankles 
look slimmer—more graceful — 
more shapely. Ankles naturally 
well-molded are emphasized with a 
note of trim smartness; those a bit 
too wide are given an illusion of 
slender charm. 


Because stockings are no longer 
a mere detail of costume, it is well 
worth while to insist upon “Onyx 
Pointex,” with their re-inforced 
point. You will find them at better 
hosiery shops everywhere. 


New York 





** Pointex”’ 


REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 


© 1926 





Who would have ordi- 
nary ankles, like those 


“Onyx Pointex’’, 
shown at the left, can 
slenderizée the same 
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four months; I’ll put the full responsibility 
upon you. Upon the way you handle it will 
depend those other privileges you demand.” 

Did it work? It did not. His record 
went from bad to worse. Furthermore, he 
was quite undisturbed, and began to harp 
again on this matter of wider freedom. 

This was getting serious, for his chance of 
making college was now in jeopardy. I fell 
back upon pure reason again. I knew the 
boy had intelligence and cepacity, and it 
did seem as though he was old enough to 
handie himself better than this. I cornered 
him in his room one evening and began once 
more. 

“Look here, son,” I said, “this last score 
card indicates that either you're a fool and 
incapable or lazy and indifferent. Which 
is it?” 

“What's the matter with it? I passed 
everything, didn’t I?” 

“By the skin of your teeth. But you 
don’t get into Harvard any more on passing 
grades alone.” 

“T should worry.” 

“Yes, you should. But you don’t. And 


yet in the face of that you ask to be treated 





like a man. You act like a ten-year-old 
toward your responsibilities and expect me 
to look upon you as twenty years old in 
every other respect. I don’t see it. You 
are up against the same problems outside 
of school that you are in school, problems 


demanding judgment and self-control. You . 


aren’t exercising either. Every time I give 
you an inch you take a yard, I've tried to 
be fair, but if I give you permission to stay 
out until ten, you remain until twelve; if I 


| make a limit of one night a week, you ex- 
| tend it to three; if I make your leisure 


conditional upon a decent amount of work, 
you take the leisure and neglect the work — 


| then complain because you are held up. 





“Now I don’t want to be arbitrary. 
Furthermore, get hold of this idea—that 
it’s no fun for me to butt into your affairs. 
I have pienty of my own to occupy me. 
On the other hand, I can’t neglect them, 
because I have a certain responsibility; a 
responsibility toward society and toward 
you which I can’t escape. If you're as 
mature as you pretend to be, you ought to 
be able to see that. Until you actually 
stand on your own two feet, I have to bear 
the burden of what you do and do not do. 
But even brushing that aside, I have a still 
deeper feeling about your career, based 
upon the fact that you’re flesh of my fiesh 
and blood of my blood. Some day you'll 


| get the meaning of that. Let’s put it that 


| 
i 
| 
{ 





way now—what in thunder would you do 
if you were in my place?” 


The Age of Unreason 


The boy thought a moment. “Just as 
you're doing,” he answered. 

I was startled. He spoke seriously. 
‘Now we are getting somewhere,” I ex- 


| claimed. “Then you admit that what I 


ask of you is reasonable.” 

“Sure, dad.” 

“Then what the deuce ——” 

“It’s too darned reasonable—that’s the 
trouble,” he broke out. “It’s all right for 
you, but I don’t like everything that way. 
Maybe if I was your age I shouldn’t mind, 
but you keep telling me I’m not, and I 
guess that’s true. You spoke the other day 
about guiding me through the woods, but, 
gosh, I don’t want to keep tagging at your 
heels! I'd rather get lost now and then. 
Maybe, too, I ought to study hard, but 
that doesn’t make it any more fun. I like 
to do a lot of foolish things even if they 
don’t get me anywhere. Of course, I don’t 
blame you for kicking, because you're only 
asking what good I get out of them. I 
don’t get any good, but I get a lot of fun 
and—well, dad, I suppose some day I'll 
see things your way, but now ———” 

The boy had spoken impulsively, but 
certainly he had spoken frankly and given 
me for the first time a real glimpse of what 
was going on inside his head. For a mo- 
ment I was taken off my guard. I was 
facing a new point of view and realized 
that, within certain limits, it was justified. 
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I had been asking him to be reasonable, to 
rationalize his life, when in a way this ran 
directly counter to those elements which 
made youth what it was. Youth might 
almost be characterized as the period of 
irrationality, to the domination of the 
emotions over the intellect. The whole 
business of education was to readjust this 
condition and establish a more effective 
balance; but when that was done, youth 
vanished. 

And now I saw what the matter was 
with that pal idea. I had known for five 
years that something was wrong with it, 
but it remained for the boy to strike at the 
heart of it. Admitting that ss a result of 
the difference in our ages we were bound to 
look at life from two different angles, it 
was impossible for us ever to get together 
on the same level unless one of us sacrificed 
his honest position. Either .the boy must 
assume a wisdom beyond his years, a wis- 
dom that destroyed his youthful heritage, 
or I must surrender forty years of experi- 
ence and revert to adolescence. Obviously, 
neither of us could make this change con- 
sistently with self-respect. This, however, 
did not imply, as Monte argued, that be- 
cause of this I was unable to understand 
the younger man’s point of view. I could 
and did. Nor did it imply that the boy 
was incapable of understanding mine. He 
had just shown that he could and did. 


Meeting Your Parents 


Had we then reached an impasse which 
left us helpless? Not by a jugful. We had 
succeeded in clearing away a lot of rubbish 
and now stood face to face. But my own 
duty was better defined than ever. 

“T get you, son,” I began. ‘The thing 
for us to do is to admit frankly that you’re 
seventeen and that I’m forty-seven. That 
means that we look at life in two different 
ways. I have this advantage, however— 
that I was once seventeen while you've 
never been forty-seven. Furthermore, I’m 
your father, which gives me, as I explained a 
moment ago, a certair. responsibility to- 
ward you which you haven’t toward me. 
Under these circumstances it is right and 
fitting for me to be the boss to the extent 
of judging what you ought and ought not 
to do. 

“And the boss, about certain matters, I 
intend to be, whether you like it or not. 
Put that in your pipe right now and smoke 
it. There will be no pal business about this 
much. I shan’t even explain my orders. If 
you try to evade them, the evasion will be 
followed by certain consequences—curtail- 
ment of liberty, curtailment of spending 
money, and if worse comes to worse, some- 
thing more so long as I remain in sound 
physical health. 

“In other words, within certain zones 
martial law is going to be established. This 
will include your studies, where I shall de- 
mand a better grade than you have been 
getting whether you enjoy studying or not. 
It will include your health, where I shall 
demand more regular hours whether you 
like this or not. It will include conformity 
to a certain code of propriety whether for 
the moment you approve or not. Outside 
those limits you can be as dog-goned foolish 
as you like. Do I make myself clear?” 

Monte drifted in one evening not long 
after this to smoke a cigarette. ‘Met the 
boy going upstairs with his books,” he 
observed. 

“Yes?” 

“Bucked up a bit, hasn’t he?”’ 

“Considerable,”’ I nodded. 

“T knew it would work out that way. 
You're beginning to understand each 
other.” 

“T think so.” 

“Fine! After all, these kids of today are 
all right when you get to know them.” 

“And when they get to know you,” I 
observed. 

“Sure! It’s the little old pal idea, isn’t 
it?” 

I did not try to disillusionize him. After 
all, he was only a bachelor, so it did not 
make much difference what he did believe, 
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STROMBERG 
SPECIAL 
CARBURETORS 


The only carburetors built 
special for each model of 
engine. Give that complete 
satisfaction desired by all car 
drivers, Maximum power— 
quickest pick-up—smoother 
running at all speeds—great- 
est economy. 

Have your car Stroim- 

berg equipped for 

best results. 
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STROMBERG 


SUPE Fe 


HOCK ABSORBERS 


TROMBERG Super Shock Absorbers transform all roads 
into smooth, even, casy-riding highways, permitting you 
to relax and to travel in restful repose. 


Stromberg Super Shock Absorbers control the action of the 
springs in an entirely new and different way. They smooth out 
the bumps on the roughest roads, give absolute free-play on 
smooth roads, correct the galloping motion developed by bal- 
loon tires, and make driving easier and safer. 


The satisfaction and pleasure of mctoring are increased many 
fold if your car is equipped with this most efficient, comfort- 
giving device. See your automobile dealer today or write direct 
to us giving name and model of your car. 


TWELVE SPECIAL FEATURES 


1—Designed on a new and better principle 7—No greasing or oiling required 


2—Regulate spring action to exactly the cor- 


— 8—Operate uniformly Summer and Winter. 
rect degree under all driving conditions 


3—Provide smooth, easy riding with cither 9—Built to measure for cach make of car. 
Balloon or Standard Tires. 

4—Working parts protected against dirt, water 
and oil. 

5—Heavy steel cable will not break, stretch 
or rust. 


10—Last as long as your car. 
11—Sold and guaranteed by a leading and 
responsible manufacturer. 


12—Each set in separate package which 


6—No adjustments are ever necessary. lations 


contains all necessary fittings for instal- 


STROMBERG 
ELECTRIC 
WINDSHIELD 
WIPER 


You canrot know the satis- 
faction and feeling of safety 
while driving in rain, fog, 
sleet or snow until you have 
one of these perfect vision 
wipers on your car. Two 
speeds. Adjustable pressure 
on glass. Unusually econom- 
ical on battery current. Op- 
erates perfectly under all 
driving conditions. Depend- 
able always, 


STROMBERG MOTOR DEVICES COMPANY, 68 EAST 25TH STREET, CHICAGO 


“Direct Factory Branches , 


NEW YORK 
17 West 57th Se. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
1609 Hennepin Ave. 


DETROIT KANSAS 


BOST 
760 PR nn Ave. 84-86 Hancock Ave.-W 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


CITY 
1809 McGee St. Milman’s St. & Cheyne Walk, Chelsea 8.W-i0 
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Try these tests 


On 


set of 


clubs 


2 








then you will realize what Spalding’s 


revolutiopary principle in club-con- 
struction means to your game. . . 


HESE tests are mighty interesting to make. 

And they show what a great thing Spalding 
did for golf by originating matched sets of 
wood and iron clubs. 


Hold a golf club, face up, in your hand. Dro 
a golf ball on it, beginning at the toe of the club 
and moving towards the center. With one ex- 
ception, each time the ball hits, the club will 
shiver~ will tend to turn in your hand. 


At some ene spot the ball will meet solid re- 
sistance. The club won't shiver. Or turn. That 
spet is the “sweet spot”—the point that will 
give you the greatest distance and accuracy, 
and the sweetest “feel’’ under impact. 


In the ordinary bag of golf clubs, the “sweet 
spot”’ is locared in a different place 
on each club face. Sometimes the 
variation is as great as shown in 
the accompanying picture. This 
helps to make golf dificult. 


/ 


 / 
In the sets of matched irons, Spalding has so 
planned the distribution of metal in heads of 
varying weights as to locate the “sweet spot” 
in exactly the same position on every club face 
and marked it for you to see. 


Now make this test. Balance 
each club over a pencil. Mark 
the centers of balance. If your 
pencil marks were connected 
in a line, it would probably 
look like this illustration .. . 








Now look at the picture of a set of 
Spalding matched irons at the right. 
The line through the centers of bal- y 
ance parallels the tops of the shafts. #77 


Here you have balance so 
perfectly matched that the 
clubs feel exactly alike—with your eyes closed 
you couldn't tell which you were holding. And 
you swing them all alike. Perfect timing for 
one is perfect timing for them all. No need to 
speed up your swing for one shot and slow it 
up for the next. 


Because Spalding matched clubs are abso- 
lutely uniform, your game becomes more uni- 
form, And in uniformity lies the biggest reason 
why the star golfers are stars. 


Uniformity in Spalding matched clubs goes 
even further than balance. The shafts are 
exactly matched in torsion and resilience. There 
is an exact increase in pitch from one blade to 
another. The variation in lies is exact—so that 
the distance you stand from the ball is auto- 
matically determined for each club. These 
features are exclusively Spalding’s and patents 
have been applied for covering them. 


The Matched Woods 


The wood sets are named the Spalding Auto- 
graph Registered Sets. Driver and brassie are 
perfectly matched. The 
price is $30. Spoon to 
match, made to order, $15. 















The metal bar in the special display set 

illustrated above passes through the 

“sweet spot” on each club. That's 
uniformity. 


The Matched Irons 


This is the Spalding Registered Kro-Flite 
Set. It must be bought complete—8 irons to the 
set at $65. 


Every Spalding Registered Set is given a 
number, and a record of every club is kept. 
If one is lost from any Registered Set, it can 
be exactly duplicated by sending us the set 
number and club number. You can get a R 
istered Set which fits you perfectly in ee 
weight and balance. 


Individual Spalding (lubs 


Any Spalding club you buy is the greatest 
value you can get at the price. And it has the 
distinction of being made by the world’s fore- 
most club makers. You will know that it has 
been made of the finest materials—of which 
Spalding has the first selection. You will know 
that it 1s perfect in its balance—a suitable im- 
plement for any golfer. That is why a majority 
of the world’s leading golfers use Spalding clubs. 


You can buy individual wood clubs from $10 
to $2.50. Separate irons from $6 to $2 each. 


Let your professional outfit you 


Your professional has or can get Spalding 

Registered Clubs for you. You can also buy 

them at Spalding dealers’. 

SS And, of course, from any 
Spalding store. 





THE WORLD'S LARGEST MAKERS OF FINE GOLF CLUBS. ORIGINATORS 


OF MATCHED AND REGISTERED SETS OF WOOD AND IRON CLUBS 
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on a profick-sharin’ basis widout no ante.” 
Punic Grasty displayed half a dozen four- 
line clippings from the want-ad columns of 
a local paper. ‘I fo’got you kain’t read, 
V ilecat., Dese clippings says, ‘Fer a nom- 
inal ’vesiment my pardner shares fifty-fifty 
in de proficks.” 

“How nominal is dis ’vestment?” With 
his eyes on the twenty-thousand-dollar re- 
ward, the Wildcat enjoyed a fleeting vision 
of big business wherein a boy doubled his 
money before Thanksgiving Day. 

“‘Gittin’ de outfit ready, ’spense money, 
’sentials, ‘quipment, cash fo’ de ’lectric peo- 
ple, current ‘spenses, overhead, fixed 
charges, incidentals, an’ goodwill comes 
mighty close to—lemme figger a minnit.”’ 
Punic Grasty occupied the next two minutes 
in setting down a column of figures while his 
mind flittered around an estimate of the 
Wildcat’s financial condition. Finally, bas- 
ing his total on guesswork and exaggerated 
reports from the scene of the Wildcat’s re- 
cent victory, “‘Comes to fo’ thousan’, ‘leven 
hun’ed an fifty dollahs—say, a even five 
thousan’.”’ 

“Hon’able, whut was dat goodwill you 
spoke about?”’ 

“‘Wilecat, dem Portugee white folks in de 
Salt Valley country, an’ ‘specially in de 
town of Eden, holds me to be de best friend 
dey’s got, pervidin’ I pluves ’cordin’ to con- 
track. I figgers dey goodwill is easy worth 
a hun’ed dollahs. Was I plumb bust an’ 
needed some change, dat’s de figger I sot 
it at.” 

The Wildcat drew along breath. ‘“ Hon’- 
able, Ise got five thousan’ dollahs, or mighty 
near dat much, an’ Ise minded to put in wid 
you. De on’y thing dat holds me back is 
whut if you fails to pluve—whut if dey ain't 
no rain, ’cordin’ to contrack?” 

Punic Grasty hit the table a wallop that 
rattled the dishes. ‘‘ Wilecat, fust off, leave 
me say dat yo’ exhibition of bizness instink 
gratifies me beyond words. Dey ain’t no- 
body, did I have my ruthers, dan whom I 
would ruther ’filiate wid except you. Git- 
tin’ down to de meat of de questium you 
axed, whittlin’ mighty close to de bone, 
does I fail to pluve—or in other words, if 
dey ain’t a inch of rain by Thanksgivin’ in 
de Salt Valley districk—all you gits outen 
yo’ five thousan’ dollahs is de salvage value. 
To be strickly honest wid you in mighty 
few words, does I fail to pluve you loses a 
definite, nonrebatable minum’ of about 
twenty-five dollahs. Dat’s dat. Now de 
nex’ thing whut I aims to do is demonstrate 
my perfessional ability to perduce de kind 
of rain you craves, hot or cold, whah you 
wants it, at de very minnit you calls fo’ it 
to come. Inside de nex’ two hours I rigs up 
a small po’table outfit whut kin be carried 
by hand an’ which will show you whut I kin 
do. De machine ain’t gwine to make it rain 
oveh no wide stretch of country, ’cause it 
ain’t got de strength. Takes a mighty big 
machine to handle a county. All I does is 
perduce a local rain fo’ you digs evenin’ 
whah an’ when you says. How dat strike 
you?” 

“Hon’able, dat seems reasouable enuff 
to me.” 

“Sho it is. Nobody could do mo’ dan 
dat.” Punic Grasty held out his hand. 
“Wilecat, us shakes hands on dat. Now I 
got to do some mighty fast work to git dat 
li'l’ demonstrator rigged up in time. Whilst 
Ise runnin’ round mebbe you kin find some 
facks dat will strengthen yo’ belief in whut 
I kin do by readin’ dese pieces f’m de news- 
papers whut tell "bout me. I is pluved to de 
satisfaction of one an’ all in Kansas, lowa, 
Nebraska an’ Texas. Some of dese pieces 
{’m de paper is got pitchers of me an’ my 
pluvitoriums in ‘em, so you kain’t make no 
mistake. Whilst Ise gone yo’ friend Cassius 
King will read whut dese papers say. I 
meets you here sometime befo’ five o'clock.” 
The speaker addressed the third member of 
theparty. “Cash,” hesaid, handing Cassius 
King a thick envelope filled with newspaper 
clippings, ‘‘read de Wilecat de scientific 
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record of whut I is done in otheh parts of 
de country.” 

For the next half hour the Wildcat lis- 
tened to the reading of a series of second- 
hand newspaper clippings, summarizing the 
general tenor of the pluvitor’s credentials. 
When he had done reading, “‘ Wilecat, all of 
dat sounds mighty fav’able,”’ Cassius King 
commented. “I kain’t see dat you makes 
any mistake puttin’ in wid de Hon’able. If 
dat boy kin make it rain like he says he kin, 
you an’ him is got twenty thousan’ dollahs 
sewed up in asack. Dem Portugee boys is 
good fo’ ten times dat much, an’ dey’d be 
mighty glad to spend it fo’ a heavy rain. 
Ain’t had no rain down dere in two years 
now. If you an’ de Hon’able delivers de 
goods, chances is dey boons you wid a 
couple of farms, oveh an’ above de cash 
prize. Looks to me like you is got a mighty 
gratifyin’ future.” 

“Looks dat way to me, Cash,” the Wild- 
cat agreed, “‘an’ does ol’ Hon’able come 
through wid a fust-class sample rain dis 
evenin’ like he said, Ise gwine to join on 
wid him.” 

“Looks like you kain’t do no betteh. 
Gittin’ double fo’ yo’ money is middlin’ 
good proficks.”” 

“Plenty good enuff fo’ me,” the Wildcat 


agreed. He got to his feet and put on his | 7 
hat, sauntering toward the front door of the | 7 


Clover Club. 
A shadow of anxiety covered Cassius 


King’s face. ““Whah at you gwine, Wile- a 


cat?” 

“‘Gwine down de street to buy me a hat. 
Dis ragged ol’ cap ain’t no good fo’ de high- 
class bizness whut I aims to precipitate into 
wid ol’ Hon’able.” 

“You git back heah befo’ five o’clock,” 
admonished his counselor and guide. 

“Sho will, Cash. Ain’t gwine to let no 
solid-gold chance git away f’m me kin I 
help it.” 


Returning to the comparative sanctuary 
of the Clover Club, after regaling Cassius 
King with a recital of his adventures, the 
Wildcat listened to a preachment on the 
perils of life in a great city. 

“Naw, suh, Wilecat,” his adviser con- 


cluded, ‘‘when you craves de wide lone- | 7 


some spaces wid lots of outdo’ scenery, you 


craves right. Rest yo’self heah in my office | * 


whilst I sees is de Hon’able come back yit.” 
* The Honorable had come back, and was 
at the moment in his room above the Clover 
Club, engaged in adjusting the alarm mech- 
anism of a three-dollar clock. Interrupted 
in his work by the voice of Cassius King, he 


opened the door and admitted him with a | 


stealth that spoke of deep conspiracy. 

“Come in an’ set down,” he invited. 
“Ise got de machinery all rigged up an’ in a 
minnit I'll have dis clock so it rings de ‘larm 
’zackly on de hour.” 

‘What hour you got it set fo’?”’ 

‘Five o’clock. You got to argue dat boy 
into sayin’ he wants de demonstration at 
five o’clock. All dese town whistles blows 
at dat time.” 

“Whut "bout dat hot an’ cold rain?” 

“Make dat Wilecat crave a warm rain.” 

“Whah at you gwine to take him fo’ de 
demonstration?” 


“Oveh by de cable-car house. Dey’s two | | 


or three other places whah at de miracle 
kin happen, but de cable-car house is de 
most s’questered. Does ennything go 
wrong, I kin claim de enjines an’ de machin- 
ery in de power house is disruptured my 
po’table pluvitorium.” 


Cassius King smiled broadly at the word. | # 
somethin’ goes | 


“Den whut—s’posin’ 
wrong?” 

“Den you gits up on de roof an’ us holds 
de demonstration here in de back yard 


whah at de boy is got his mascot goat, if 


whilst you turns on de hose.” 

“Leave us live in hopes dat yo’ warm- 
rain demonstration will win de money. 
Whut’s dat other thing on de front of yo’ 
li'l’ black box?” 
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“Nuthin’ but a radio dial so as to make 
it mo’ mixed up.” 

“How long it gwine to take you to git 
ready? Goin’ on half past fo’ right now.” 

“Ise ready de minnit I sets dis clock into 
de box. Lissen whilst she rings on five.” 

A final test of the alarm clock showed 
that it rang exactly when the minute hand 
touched the black dot above twelve. Punic 
Grasty wedged the alarm clock in its place 
in the black box, and now, with the radio 
dial and the timing mechanism concealing 
their mystery, the pair returned to their 
waiting victim. 

“Hon’able jus’ got in wid his machin- 
ery,”’ Cassius King announced; and then— 
“ Wilecat, wid all dem farmers cravin’ warm 
rains whut makes ev’ything sprout, an’ wid 
ev’ybody hatin’ dese cold drizzly rains whut 
brings on chilblains an’ de 'fluenza, whut 
kind of a rain does you puffer de Hon’able 
to demonstrate?” 

“Tf it’s all de same to de Hon’able, us 
craves a good comfo’table warm rain.” 

“Dere you is, Hon’able; demonstrate yo’ 
warm rain fo’ de Wilecat.” 


The first specification being named, Cas- 


sius King took the detail of time into his 
own hands. “You betteh git out dere an’ 
rain right away, Hon’able, whaheveh you 
is gwine, ‘cause de cook tell me dey is a 
mighty fine ham gwine to be ready fo’ de 
knife at six o’clock. Dey’s lots of rain falis 
on de just an’ de unjust in dis world, but 
‘eordin’ to whut de cook says, hams like de 
one in de oven at dis minnit is few an’ far 
between. Rain yo’ rain at five o'clock, an’ 
git back here whilst us regales hearty at de 
banquit table.” 

Punic Grasty softened the bludgeon with 
a question directed at the Wildcat. ‘‘Con- 
siderin’ whut Cash says "bout de ham, is de 
hour of five o’clock suitable to you fo’ de 
demonstration?” 

“Suits me fust-rate,” the Wildcat agreed. 
“Perduce yo’ li’l’ ol’ warm rain at five 
o'clock an’ Ise ’suaded whut you kin do, 
Hon’able.” 

“Fair enuff. Git yo’ hat an’ come along 
whilst dis po’table pluvitorium demon- 
strates how us kin ’cumulate de gran’ cash 
prize outen Salt Valley.” 

Following the guide, the Wildcat walked 
for fifteen minutes before he inquired as to 
their destination. ‘‘Hon’able, whah at is 
us bound fo’?”’ 

“ Dey’s so many ‘lectric wires in de mid- 
dle of town dat us is got to git to a s’ques- 
tered place so de ‘lectric things won’t 
mitigate dis li'l’ pluvitorium. Out by de 
eable-car power house dey is a high brick 
wall whut shuts off all de ‘lectric trouble. 
Ain’t hardly no mo’ ’lectricity whah us is 
gwine dan dey is in Salt Valley. Dis li'l’ 
ol’ pluvitorium ought to work real good by 
dat brick wall.” 

The marching pair arrived beside the 
cable-car power house at four minutes be- 
fore the hour of five. Punic Grasty set his 
mysterious machine down beside the high 
south wall of the power house. 

“De li'l’ pluvitorium is sot to ring a bell 
right ’zackiy at five o’clock,” he explained. 
“You don’t have to take my word fo’ it, 
*cause you hears all de whistles blowin’ at 
dat hour. I is got de pluvitorium ‘ranged 
to perduce a warm rain fo’ you right at dat 
time. When de li'l’ bell rings; hol’ out yo’ 
hand an’ see kin you 'preciate de full 
strength of de greatest livin’ pluvitor in de 
known world.” 

“Sho will. Whut time is it now, Hon’- 
able?” 

“"Bout two minutes to five—gits dark 
early dese nights.” Thereafter for sixty 
seconds a nervous tension marked the bear- 
ing of the pair. “One minnit,” the pluvitor 
announced. “Half a minnit—git ready, 
Wilecat, hold out both yo’ hands—quarter 
minnit—few seconds now.” 

“ Dog-gone, Hon’able, somehow I kain’t 
help but shiveh!” 

“Hush up, boy, an’ hold out yo’ hands.” 

A sudden muffled tinkle inside the port- 
able pluvitorium, the mellow note of a dis- 
tant whistle blowing on the hour, a nearer 
whistle bellowing a deeper note. The Wild- 
cat twisted with nervousness. Lifting his 
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set face to the dark sky, the pluvitor grated 
a harsh order from between his clenched 
teeth. 

“Heaven, I command ye, pluve!” 

“Lawd gosh, Hon’able, whut dat?” 

A gargling boom, and the power house 
whistle above in the darkness added its 
crescendo note to the event. 

“Pluve now an’ pluve warm—hold out 
yo’ hands, Wilecat!” 

The Wildcat, his eyes bulging with the 
mystery of the moment, held out his hands, 
and on the instant they were splashed with 
a dozen drops of warm water. He lifted his 
face to the shower and the miracle was veri- 
fied. 

“Hot dam, Hon’able, us says you kin 
pluve! Warm rain at de word of comman’ 
f’m a li’l’ ol’ pluvitorium no bigger dan a 
satchel! Boy, you is sho done noble!” 

The Honorable, engaged at the moment 
with his professional duties, barked a sec- 
ond command at the heavens. “I command 
ye, unpluve!” This accomplished, he 
turned to the Wildcat. “Dere you is. I 
done whut I said.” 

“Hon’able, you did an’ den some. I 
hereby congranulates you on bein’ de most 
magniferous scientific pluvitor whut de 
known world is yit perduced. Shake hands 
wid yo’ new pardner!” 

The handshake, christened with a film 
of the condensed vapor which had gargled 
as an overture from the booming steam 
whistle above the power house, seemed to 
inspire the pluvitor with a sudden recollec- 
tion of earthly things. 

“Pick up dat li’l’ pluvitorium, Wilecat,” 
he directed, ‘an’ come along whilst us pre- 
cipitates at de ’naugural ham banquit whut 
Cash told about. Dese pluving events 
leaves me plumb famished fo’ strength. 
Jus’ like a trapeze ack—man looks agile 
after his pufformance is finished, but was 
de truth known, he is dog-gone near worn 
out.” 

“T knows how it is, Hon’able—somethin’ 
like de unknown trembles. Kain’t say why 
yo’ strength leaves you, but sech is de case. 
Whuff! Pardner, I feels almost dat way 
myself.” 

The ham banquet opened with a festive 
air whose sincerity was founded on the 
transfer of five thousand dollars in cash, 
paid by the Wildcat to Punic Grasty. Be- 
fore the ham had been completely demol- 
ished the vigilant Cassius King had created 
an opportunity which enabled him to derive 
his cut of the proceeds. 

“Betteh git dat Wilecat away f’m here 
an’ out on de job right away,” he advised 
the pluvitor after the division of the spoils 
had been made. 

“TI aims to git started befo’ tomorr’ 
noon,” the pluvitor returned, “‘Kain’t ex- 
peck de luck to hold fo’eveh. So fur dis 
deal is been mighty raw.” 

“Kain’t tell "bout dat Wilecat luck. 
Might like as not rain de inch an’ give you 
boys de gran’ prize, wid him an’ his mascot 
helpin’ things along.” 

“Cash, de odds is a hun’ed to one agin 
us, ’cordin to de weather reports fo’ de last 
sixty years.” 

““Whut you gwine to do wid de Wilecat 
in case you loses?” 

“Dat trouble is ten days off. Right now 
my main job is to keep him pacified fo’ de 
nex’ ten days.” 

“Git him down dere in de Salt Valley 
eountry an’ set him to work scoutin’ fo’ 
clouds,” the proprietor of the Clover Club 
advised. ‘De further you gits him away 
f’m here de mo’ I likes it.” 

“Us starts tomorr’ like I told you.” 

On the following morning, with the goal 
a short nine days away, the pluvitor and 
the Wildcat started out on a rented truck, 
and by noon the rain maker had accumu- 
lated his high-powered professional equip- 
ment. The equipment consisted of blankets 
and rations, a portable garage, a few pieces 
of two-by-four lumber, some inch boards, 
a saw and a hammer, some nails, and a 
mysterious box four feet square wherein 
were concealed the solid-gold decimals and 
other intricate elements of the pluving 

(Continued on Page 217) 
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(Continued from Page 214) 
mechanism on whose successful functioning 
depended the twenty-thousand-dollar prize. 

Leaving San Francisco at noon, the truck 
rumbled southward into Salinas at six 
o’clock, and here the pair laid over for a 
substantial meal, midway of which the 
Wildcat asked a question: “‘Hon’able, does 
us sleep here tonight?” 

“‘ Ain’t gwine to be no sleep, Wilecat. Us 
heads south an’ travels all night. Ought to 
git to de Salt Valley country by mawnin’.”’ 

True to schedule, following a thirty-mile 
detour from the main highway, the pluvitor 
headed his truck down a long winding grade 
which presently ran into the floor of a 
parched and level country extending flat as 
the sea for twenty miles to the opposite 
foothills. When the sun had illuminated 
the landscape before them—“ Wilecat, dere 
you is—dere is de dried-up promis’ land 
whut fetches us de money, kin us pluve on 
it a inch in de nex’ eight days. Dat li’l’ 
cluster of houses ten miles south is de town 
of Eden. Dey ain’t no farms round dis end 
of de valley ‘count of de alkali. Mighty 
s’questered place. De railroad runs into 
Eden, an’ dat’s whah de rich farms begins. 
Dis is de place whah at us instigates de plu- 
vitorium. Us ’stablishes out in de flat 
country dere "bout two miles, an’ widin de 
nex’ eight days us sees whut yo’ Lady Luck 
an’ my solid-gold decimals kin do.” 

The next two days of the campaign saw 
the portable garage erected and, rising 
twelve feet above it, a spindling tower of 
two-by-four posts which carried a platform 
six feet square whereon, according to the 
pluvitor’s orders, the Wildcat maintained a 
constant search for clouds, rain, snow, hail 
and other items of current interest. With 
six days between them and the dead line, 
the pluvitor left the Wildcat to his lonely 
vigil and journeyed to Eden for the purpose 
of vitalizing his compact with the drought- 
stricken inmates of the district as a first ob- 
jective; and as a second, with the intention 
of renewing a meager stock of provisions 
which had melted away at an alarming rate 
under the Wildcat’s vigorous attacks. 

For the first time in what seemed a year 
the Wildcat found opportunity to enjoy a 
little uninterrupted sleep. 

“‘ Dog-gone if I ain’t glad to git rid of ol’ 
Hon’able even fo’ half a day,” he said to his 
mascot goat, which had suffered through 
long stretches of hardships with the Wild- 
eat. “‘Seems like I ain't slept me none since 
I landed West. . . Somehow I wish de 
lootenant —-——”’ 

The wish, half expressed, was interrupted 
by the beginning of the Wildcat’s slumbers, 
which endured until he was awakened late 
in the evening by a hail from the pluvitor, 
who had returned. 

““C’mon down here, boy, whilst us eats 
supper. Ev’ybody in Eden is gittin’ anx- 
ious, but I tells ’em not to worry—us pluves 
mighty soon now.”’ The clear night sky 
contradicted the pluvitor’s prophecy, but 
in spite of weather conditions, buoyed up 
no doubt by the roll of currency which 
adorned his inner pockets, the Honorable’s 
hopes rode high for the next four days. 
Then, to the delight of himself and the 
Wildcat, the pluvitor’s hopes were justified 
by the beginning of a gentle shower which 
persisted through the night of the eighth 
day. 

“Hot dam! Hon’able, us sez you kin 
pluve! Look at dat refreshin’ miracle!” 

The shower strengthened after sundown, 
and on the morning of the ninth day the 
rainfall had increased enough to justify the 
pluvitor in making his second trip to town. 
** Chances is all de farmers in de country is 
watchin’ dat ’ficial rain gauge in de city hall 
right dis minnit.” 

“I goes along wid you, Hon’able.” 

“Naw, suh, Wilecat, you stays right here. 
You sho is done noble. Does you relax in 
yo’ duty, dey is no tellin’ whut might hap- 
pen to dat machine an’ dem decimals in de 
box down below. I comes back tomorr’ an’ 
gits you an’ us makes a triumful entry into 
Eden to colleck de gran’ prize. A quarter 
inch of rain has fell, near as I kin guess. Us 
is got one mo’ day to perduce three times 
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dat much. F’m now on, whilst Ise gone, I 
wants you to r’ar back yo’ head ev’y hour, 
shake yo’ fist at de sky above an’ give de 
word of command—‘I command ye, pluve!’ 
Right after you says dat, foller it up by 
makin’ believe it’s me talkin’. Yell out, 
‘ Dis is Pluvitor Punic Grasty!’” 

“Who be listenin’ to whut I yells out?” 

“‘Nemmine "bout dat, Dey’s some things 
in dis bizness you ain’t learned complete.” 

“‘ Ain’t no voodoo, is it?” 

“Nuthin’ like voodoo. You believes in 
angels, don’t you, Wilecat?”’ 

“Sho do.” 

“Den go ahead an’ yell like I says.” 

“Us yells,Hon’able. Seems mighty fool- 
ish wid dem high-powered decimals workin’ 
so good. Don’t look like it needs no help de 
way de rain is fallin’.” 

“You do whut I tells you an’ don’t run 
no risks wid dis twenty thousan’ dollahs 
whut us gits day after tomorr’., I depends 
on you to do like I says.” 

“Us does. . Seems to me like de 
rain is gittin’ heavier.” 

“All us wants is fo’ it to keep goin’ dis 
way, an’ de money mule win de race. I 
comes back fo’ you tomorr’.” 

Coincident with the pluvitor’s departure 
the rain increased. By the time he arrived 
in Eden, and after the Wildcat had bel- 
lowed his second command into the wet 
skies, it had become a steady downpour. 
Night brought a gale of wind rolling in from 
the distant sea, and, borne on the gale, 
there came an endless drift of black clouds. 

With his fourth admonition to the un- 
seen angels of the storm the Wildcat fell 
under the sinister spell of Nature’s black 
mood. ‘Seems mighty scary up on dis 
platfo’m yellin’ at de spiriks. Wish I could 
git down into de li’l’ cabin an’ shut de do’. 
Wish de lootenant had me!” 

Around seven o’clock that evening the 
Wildcat ventured his final attempt at ora- 
tory. He climbed to the top of the tower 
and shut his eyes. “ Dis is Pluvitor Punic 
Grasty!"”’ he began. The howling wind 
flung the words back at him. Something 
seemed to clutter up the source of his voice. 
“Hot dam! Lemme down offen here!” 
He scrambled down the cleats of the tower 
in a frenzy of fear and ducked into the wide 
door of the pluvitorium. He slammed the 
door behind him and sought shelter in a 
corner between the mysterious box and the 
wall of the frail building. 

Welcoming the Wildcat, Lily bleated an 
abrupt note into the heavy silence. The 
Wildcat jumped. ‘‘Dog-gone you, Lily, 
shut yo’ mouf befo’ I kicks it down yo’ 
throat. Nemmine yellin’ to me in de night 
time. Save yo’ remarks fo’ tomorr’.”” The 
Wildcat’s words were drowned by a peal of 
thunder crashing out of the night above 
him and reverberating through a mile of 
tortured atmosphere. ‘‘Lawd gosh, Lady 
Luck, come an’ git me!”’ 








Balled up like an armadillo, he clawed a | 


blanket over his head and sought to wedge 
himself more deeply into his corner of the 


pluvitorium. He opened his eyes for an in- | 


stant under the blanket, but this made the | 
darkness more absolute. He lay quiet for | 


five minutes while his scalp slid back into 
place, relaxing the tension on his ears, and 
then suddenly something as cold and 
clammy as a frozen lizard crept around his 
forearms where they rested in contact with 


the ground. As yet the solid earth had not | 
failed him, but now, recoiling from the new | 


menace, he realized that a sheet of water 
was pouring in under the thin wall of the 
pluvitorium. 

“De dam is bust—dey ain’t no dam—de 
river is riz an’ us is in de fiood!”’ 

Lily answered with a bleat of alarm. The 
Wildcat stood up, and now the water was 
around his ankles. ‘‘Come ’long here, goat, 
us climbs up to de roof. Flood time is 
come!”’ 

Memories of broken levees and sub- 
merged farms in the Mississippi country 
came to him, bringing, strangely enough, a 
relief from the terror which had bound him. 
Here was a tangible enemy defined in past 
experience, and, greeting this new danger, 
half his fears were gone. ‘Come oveh here, 
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“I think a lot of my feet,” writes 
Adelaide Hughes, the charming dan- 


seuse of Broadway musical hits, 


“So much rests on them — including 
my pay check . . . that’s why I am 
so strong for Bluesjay. . . . A danc- 
er's feet lead a hard life. . . . But I 
never fear corns. 

“As soon as I sight a sign of one, I 

ut on a Bluesjay, . . . and it gocs 

fore it comes, if you know what I 
mean,” Ree 


Thousands of noted folks who reap fame and 
fortune from their feet, inch actora, screen 
stars and athletes, keep a supply of Blueejay 
always at hand—both to keep corns from com 
ing and to banish, quickly and easily, those 
that insist on arriving... At all drug stores 
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goat, whilst I boosts you up de ladder.” 
He yanked at one of Lily’s horns and, drag- 
ging a pair of blankets with his other hand, 
he kicked open the wide door of the pluvi- 
torium. Outside the frail building he stood 
for a moment cowering from the drenching 
gale, and then, with the mascot goat pinned 
firmly against the sheltering wall, he com- 
pacted the two blankets and threw them 
upon the low roof of the building. The wind 
opened them and they were gone. 

“ Dat’s dat! You betteh button yo’ rough 
woolen raiment mighty close to yo’ hide, 
Lily, befo’ de wind strips you plumb nek- 
kid. Come ’long, goat, wade wid dem laigs 
an’ don’t be a-skeered. I holds yo’ horn so 
you kain’t float away.” 

With the water up to his knees now, he 
edged along the wall of the building to the 
far corner, where a line of cleats nailed 
ageinst the wall provided a means of mount- 
ing from the swirling flood. He stooped 
down and lifted Lily up out of the water. 

“Goat, dis gwine to be de hardes’ climb 
us eveh clumb,” he admonished. “Hang on 
mighty tight.” He perched the mascot on 
his shoulders, and holding his awkward 
burden with one hand, he reached upward 
for a handhold. Finding it, he stepped 
high with one foot and a moment later he 
was out of the current, with his shoulders 
level with the roof of the rain maker’s 
studio. He launched his cargo upon the 
roof and, still retaining hold of one of Lily’s 
horns, leaning into the gale, he crawled up 
over the edge, where he lay for a while 
sprawled flat in the beating torrent of rain 
which splashed upon him out of the black 
night. “Whuff! Lily, you li’l’ water dog, 
heah us is!” 

Bam! The lightning. The Wildcat 
ducked like a snipe and received the sub- 
sequent cloud-burst in a posture which was 
a compromise between a prayer to Allah 
and a fear-stricken ostrich. The spasm of 
fear which had convulsed him gave place 
for a moment to an incongruous burst of 
laughter. ‘‘Whoo-ee!” he yelled into the 
cavern of the night. ‘“‘Lawdee and den 
some! Kain’t help but laugh, a-thinkin’ 
*bout ol’ Hon’able an’ his measly inch of 
rain. Inch! Us is had ten foot so furan’ it 
ain’t begun yit. Ol’ pluvitor neveh knowed 
his real strength!’’ He thrust his arm over 
the side of the flat roof on which he lay. 
“Yas-sun, I'll say de ol’ riveh is raisin’ — 
raisin’ an runnin’ swift. Lily, you betteh 
git ready to swim. Thought dis pluvi- 
torium was doin’ part of my tremblin’. No- 
body kin tremble as much as mean’ it both.” 

The surface of the flood was increased 
now with surging rollers, two or three feet 
high. One of them, breaking over the roof 
of the pluvitorium, brought on its crest a 
new problem that demanded quick deci- 
sion. ‘Ol’ riveh runnin’ ten feet deep right 
new. Dis shanty house kain’t hold much 
longer. Us stays heah an’ rides it out or 
else us does a high dive if de steeple rolls 
oveh.” 

“Bla-a-a!’’ Lily answered as best she 
could, gargling her advice out of a soggy 
mask of goat hair. 

“Come ‘long, goat; us does like you sez. 
Climb up de tower an’ last as long as it 


The Wildcat, exploring the roof ahead of 
him, lifted himself to his knees and crawled 
slowly toward the lookout tower from 
whose platform he had invoked the flood 
which swept about him. Halfway to his 
goal he felt the thin boards of the roof mov- 
ing beneath him. In a crash of splintering 
wood he heard a shrieking of stubborn nails 
tearing out of the fabric of the collapsing 
tower. 

“Dere goes de ol’ steeple! Hang on, 
Lily; us is launched an’ headed fo’ Eden!” 

He clutched at the edge of the thin roof, 
and presently the upheaval about him had 
quieted and he was floating along with the 
current, half submerged, still with a tight 
grip on the mascot goat, which was perched 
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fairly out of the flood on the floating roof 
slab of the wrecked pluvitorium. ‘‘Solid 
gold decimals, fare ye well. Hot dam, I 
wish de lootenant had me! Git calm, Lily. 
Ise floatin’ high, right "longside. Lady 
Luck, rally round befo’ I gits my feet wet 
on de inside. Duck blood is whut I needs. 
Whuff! Mawnin’ got to come sometime.” 
After the first mile the Wildcat made no 
more efforts to control his course. He 
turned the whole matter of destination over 
to Lady Luck. He drifted thereafter be- 
side the raft, headed for wherever he was 
bound. 
Waitin’ fo’ de dove wid de branch in his 
mouth, 
Waitin’ fo’ de pigeon of hope; 
Ridin’ de flood an’ headed south, 
Slippin’ down de hell-boun’ slope. 


“‘Neveh seed a mawnin’ take so long to 
come. Dog-gone if it don’t seem like it 
ought to be noon. Mebby de sun is sunk 
too.” 

A beacon in the night, a flare gleaming 
fitfully through the storm. The Wildcat 
squinted his eyes and strained his vision in 
an effort to define the source of the flicker- 
ing light that gleamed from afar off across 
the surface of the troubled waters. “Us is 
ketchin’ up wid it. Mebbe it’s a gov’ment 
boat comin’ upstream fo’ us survivors. 
Mebbe dey’s bringin’ coffee an’ bread re- 
lief. Sho would relish my relief right now.” 
He closed his eyes and held them closed for 
a minute. When he opened them the light 
had come nearer and it seemed to him that 
he could distinguish two or three flares 
above a mob of people. ‘“‘Settin’ too high 
fo’ de lo’ deck of a steamboat,” he reflected. 
“ Guess it ain’t a-movin’. Us is doin’ all de 
movin’. Mebbe it’s a island.” 

Approaching the clustered lights, now 
less than a hundred feet away, the Wildcat 
cleared his eyes and for an instant, through 
an avenue cleft in the storm by the whirling 
gale, the group of people became visible. 
The drifter filled his lungs and yelled to- 
ward them: ‘Somebody betteh come here! 
Somebody betteh come an’ git me!” But 
his words were lost in the tempest. Open- 
ing more elearly, the scene before him was 
presently revealed. He counted half a 
dozen lanterns, and above them, sputter- 
ing in the rain, as many coal-oil torches. 
The lights disclosed the faces of fifty 
people. The gathering seemed to be stand- 
ing on a platform five or six feet above the 
flood and the platform was walled with a 
coping of concrete blocks. “‘I knows whut 
it is—dat's Eden!” 

Over in one corner of what was left of 
Eden, standing in the center of a gesticulat- 
ing group of Eden’s citizens, the Wildcat 
saw the black face of the Honorable Punic 
Grasty. The pluvitor’s countenance was 
defined sharply against a canvas tarpaulin 
under which, roosting on the roof of Eden’s 
combined jail and city hall, were the women 
and children of the submerged community. 
Facing the pluvitor, his threatening fist 
within an inch of the Honorable’s flat nose, 
the Wildcat saw a heavy-set Portuguese 
landowner. “’Splainin’ somethin’ to ol’ 
Hon’able!”” Whatever the text of the ex- 
planation may have been, it required lots 
of menacing gestures. 

“Hot dam, Lily! De farmers is tellin’ 
him much obliged fo’ de flood. Looks like 
dem Portugee folks is fixin’ to hang ol’ 
Hon’able!”’ 

“Bla-a-a!’’ Lily’s reply seemed to indi- 
cate that she understood the situation. 

“Shut up, goat! One mo’ sound whah at 
dem folks kin heah you an’ overboard you 
goes.”” The Wildcat turned a farewell 
glance toward the fading tableau of retri- 
bution. “‘Cash prize, good-by! Money, 
farewell! Pluvitor, you sho give good 
measure. See kin you unpluve yo’self, ol’ 
Hon’able, befo’ dem Portugee boys trans- 
fers you to hell. Lady Luck, heah us is! 
Hang on, goat, whilst I swims fo’ land!” 
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Smile into it 
If it smiles back— 
it’s ALUMINBX 


That’s why Aluminex kitchenware is 
easier to clean—better to cook with 


| y ERY woman knows that any surface that must 
_4 be clean—such as the inside surface of a cooking 
utensil—should be a smooth, well-polished surface 
to start with. Then, by mild, ordinary methods of 
cleaning, it can be sept that way for years. 

The reason why Aluminex is being received so 
gladly in thousands of homes all over the land, is 
because of its smooth inside finish. Instead of a rough, 
scratched surface that is impossible to clean except 
with harsh, destructive materials—steel waste and 
the like—Aluminex presents a hard, smooth, highly- 
polished interior surface that is easy to clean. 


Permanent Beauty 


The gleaming beauty of aluminum has won the 
hearts of millions of women and they are now re- 
joicing that the same smooth, lasting, sanitary surface 
can be had on the inside, as well as on the outside, of 
every Aluminex utensil. Such a surface as that can 
be preserved for a whole life-time with ordinary care. 

Easier cleaning—longer life for your pots and pans 
—hetter cooking. ‘These are striking advantages of 


Aluminex which appeal to every woman who cares 
about her kitchen. 

But Aluminex is just as remarkable for its clever and 
beautiful new designs as for its smooth inside finish. 
Every Aluminex utensil has been intelligently “en- 
gineered’’ to answer modern cooking requirements. 

The new dome-shaped covers with their inset knobs 
of highly heat-resistant material; the massive square- 
beaded edges; the doub/-folded, sanitary handles; the 
extra-heavy mountings—all these are marks of supe- 
riority that will add to your delight in this wonderful 
new kitchenware. 


And Not Expensive— 


‘Thousands of the better stores throughout the coun- 
try are showing this new and finer aluminum ware. 
Go to your nearest dealer and inspect it for yourself. 
You'll be astonished at the moderate cost of this 
splendid new kitchenware. Smile into it—if it smiles 
back av you, it’s Aluminex. 

You are sure to find many interesting and helpful 
suggestions in our booklet, ‘“ The New Day in Alumi- 
num Cookery.’’ Send for your free copy today. 


THE BUCKEYE ALUMINUM COMPANY 


WOOSTER, OHIO 


Makers of fine aluminum ware for more than a quarter of a century 


ALUMINEX 


‘The aluminum ware with the smooth inside finish 









NEW COVER DESIGN 
Handsome dome-shaped covers with inset 
knobs made of Thermoplax—a highly heai- 
resistant material that does not burn, crack 
nor discolor even at oven heat. 








SQUARE BEADED 
EDGES 


All edges are finished with a massive square 
bead that gives unusual beauty, strength and 
durability. Doublefolded handles — new, 
comfortable, sanitary. 





CLEVER COMBINATION USES 
Showing how several Aluminex utensils 
may be used in combination, The sauce-pot 
with its dome-cover is a perfec? self-basting 
roaster. With the colander it becomes a 
steamer, With the mixing bowl—a splen- 
did double-boiler. The cover itself makes a 
handy dish in preparing a meal, 













A FEATURE YOU'LL LIKE 
Welcome heating or warming surfaces are 
provided by the flat tops of the new covers. 
Useful in many different ways. 





. 
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‘T have been driving cars 14 years .. Your 
New Davis meets every need of any driver! 


Series 93 
4- Door 
6-Cylinder 
Sedan 


or 


3- Passenger 
Coupe 





HIS is the way owners are talking 
about the Davis 93. All voice com- 
plete satisfaction. 


Roominess without bulk—compact- 
ness without crowding—a regular 4- 
door sedan big enough for comfort— 
yet easy to handle. 


Six cylinders, of course! Express train 
speed without vibration—slower than 
a walk in high—lightning pick-up 
power for any hill. 


Up-to-the-minute low swung design- 
smartest looks imaginable—sails ’round 
curves without skidding—hugs the 
road as a train the rail—perfect bal- 
ance. 


Surprising gas economy. Remarkable 

tire economy. Years of upkeep economy 
many owners of older Davis cars have 

never spent a penny for repair parts. 





Safe at any speed—Lockheed Hydraulic 
4-wheel brakes. No trouble to park— 
Ross Cam and Lever steering. 


Genuine Duco—permanent luxurious 
upholstery —Continental, Delco, Borg 
and Beck, Warner—quality, depend- 
ability, VALUE from radiator to tail 
light. 


As owners say: “Everything any driver 
wants.” 


Swed 


Dealers :— 


“Not a single dissatisfied Davis owner 
in my territory” is the normal comment 
of Davis dealers. If you are not making 
the money to which your work and your 
investment entitle you, the Davis fran- 
chise is worthy of your careful con- 
sideration. 


pun 








“Built of the Best” 


George W. Davis Motor Car Co. 
Richmond, Indiana 


Export Headquarters : 342 Madison Ave., New York 
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FILMS ACROSS THE SEA 
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(Continued from Page 27) 


colonies, it puts forth huge sums of money 
for the maintenance of schools and educa- 
tive facilities which will inculcate the be- 
liefs and the customs of the mother country 
into the minds of its subjects. It wants its 
people to think nationally and believe na- 
tionally, following the national mannerisms. 
Therefore imagine a nation’s chagrin when, 
after putting forth its usual amount of 
money for home propaganda, it finds its 
own people paying forth their hard-earned 
cash for the privilege of going to a theater 
and there witnessing the most violent kind 
of propaganda from another country! 

“‘T use the term ‘violent propaganda’ not 
in the sense that Americans would use the 
term, but in the sense upon which it is 
looked over here. And it is violent for the 
simple reason that it is unconscious. No- 
body in Hollywood stops to think, for in- 
stance, when he works upon the filming of 
an industrial picture, how many thoughts 
he is going to put into men’s heads for the 
improvement of foreign factories by the in- 
stallment of American machinery. Or how 
many automobiles he is going to sell, or 
how many minds he is turning toward a de- 
sire to live in America, and have a home 
furnished in the same style as some of the 
homes which have been seen in the movies. 
It’s done unconsciously, and therein lies its 
efficacy.” 


Styles Sold by the Screen 


“There was a time, for instance, when we 
Americans had a saying that a plumber 
would starve to death in France. There are 
still regions, and many of them, where his 
sales wouldn’t even begin to keep the wolf 
from the door. But there are a great many 
more plumbing-fixture stores than there 
were ten years ago; and though I will not 
presume to trace it directly to the pictures, 
with their unconscious propaganda for 
products of the most sanitary nation on 
earth, I do say that one finds those plumb- 
ing shops more often in villages and cities 
which possess motion-picture theaters than 
otherwise. The same is true of a thousand 
other things—styles of dress, the lessening 
of the native costume for more modern 
things. 

“It isn’t the modernism that these na- 
tions are fighting; not that at all. What 
they object to is that their people are be- 
coming modern upon American lines. That’s 
what hurts. The pictures, to my mind at 
least, have become America’s missionary, 


and are busily enough teaching American- . 


ism to get other nations fretted about it. 
Turn the shoe to the other foot, if you 
please. Suppose all America should sud- 
denly decide to have nothing but Russian 
pictures. And think of Leningrad instead 


of New York, sovietism instead of our 
vaunted democracy, sleighs instead of auto- 
mobiles, beards instead of safety razors, 
and on the whole begin a complexional 
change of the nation simply through its 
thought. 

“Don’t you think that there would be a 
great many speeches in Congress about the 
loss of our fine old American spirit through 
this invasion of ‘vicious propaganda from 
the frozen steppes’?” 


Unconscious Propaganda 


“The same thing is true of Europe, and 
with the paradoxical result that the more 
they try to stop it over here, the more they 
unconsciously aid it. Personally, I should 
like to see more of reciprocity on the part of 
the United States, more of a spirit of accept- 
ance for foreign-made pictures. It would 
aid greatly those of us who are constantly 
up against the argument that America will 
not take European pictures, but selfishly 
desires to keep everything it possesses and 
cram its own pictures down the throats of 
everybody else in the world. 

“Of course that is not true. Foreign 
pictures fail in America for the very reason 
that they fail in the countries in which they 
are made. They fail either for the reason 
that the stories they tell are boresome, 
dragged out and vapid, or their acting so 
terrible that it looks like the flickering 
efforts of the old open-air studios of fifteen 
or twenty years ago, or because they are so 
loaded with designed propaganda that 
they cannot survive the burden. The man 
who tries to combat our unconscious propa- 
ganda does it with conscious propaganda, 
and people have the same rebellion the 
world over against being preached at. 

“Then too there is a dearth of acting in 
Europe, and of direction. There have been | 
good European actors, it is true, and good 
directors. The trouble is that they are spo- 
radic; they are the exception rather than 
the rule, while in America the percentage 
of good directors and good actors is high 
enough for the average picture to be worth 
while. 

“Then there is something else in Europe. 
With the exception of one man, Emil Jan- 
nings—-America knows him well through 
The Last Laugh—the eyes of everybody in 
the picture business in Europe are on Amer- 
ica. The minute a good star or a good 
director is developed, across the sea that 
star or director goes, to the golden harvest 
of Hollywood. There’s a very good reason 
for it. 

“In arecent picture on which I happened 
to have seen the cost sheets, the leading 
people got an average of from 5000 to 
10,000 francs a month. In American 
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Films are Chosen for the Nature of Their European Audience, Thritiers 


Always Take Well in the Southern Countries 
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An Unqualified Endorsement 


For over fifty years ‘ Phillips Milk of Magnesia” has had the unqualified 
endorsement of physicians and dentists. 


“ Phillips Milk of Magnesia" 


and Corrective. 
Always insist 


Magnesia. 


Each bottle contains tested 
and proved directions; also 
authoritative list of uses. 


Prepared only by 


upon genuine 
‘Phillips,”’ the original Milk of 


is markedly efficient as an Antacid, Laxative, 


Sean 


HILLIPS Milk 
of Magnesia 


THE CHARLES H. PHILLIPS CHEMICAL Co., NEW YORK AND LONDON 
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MISS OUIDA 
PETIT’S 
extra dollars 
go into her 
“hope chest.” 






es Would Extra 
Dollars Make 
You Happy? 








Hun- 
dreds of hun- 
dreds of homekeeping women, 
too—make up to $1.50 and $2 
work that’s 
work that 
moments 


OU can earn them! 
busy men 


an hour by 
pleasant, dignified; 

be fitted into any odd 
have to You don’t need business 
experience to succeed. Nor do we ask you 
to invest a penny. Earning equipment is 
furnished complete by us, with mighty in 
teresting tips on just how to collect your first 


easy, 
can 
you 


spare, 


dollars at once! 
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Tie Colt - protected Progress of America- No, 3 
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nae 4 
“’ RANCHING 
“Pyedee and Colt—inseparable. How else could mill- 
} ing herds be turned—stampede averted. How but 
through respect for Colts were savage tribes and bands of 
cattle thieves held in check. Colts brought law and order 
' to meke the splendid West more splendid still. 
Built into each Colt are features which make it a safe 
arm to handle—the Colt Positive Lock and the Automatic 
Grip Safety. 
Colt will take care of the things you prize most. See to 
it that your home is Colt Protected. 
Colt Automatic Grip Safety is explained in 
the new Colt Cataleg ov by any Colt Dealer 
COLT’S PATENT Fine ARMS MPG. Co., Hartford, Con 
Phil. B. Bekeart Company 
Pacific Coast Representatie 


717 Market Se 
San Franciseo, Cal, 
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Overheating 
Ended! 








p 
Your Ford Cool! 


ROTECT your Ford motor — insure full, 
snappy power and long life — by installing 





a Blackhawk Water Pump. 
ee = Then hard driving, hot days and hard pulls can- 

i, not cause overheating. You soon save the price 
iin, of the pump — oil lasts longer and you avoid 
iA most engine troubles. Be sure you get a Black- 
hawk — the sturdily built pump with the Tur- 
bine Head that delivers more water per revolution, 
Blackhawk pumps fit 1926 and previous Fords, 
Special pumps for Fordson, Overland, Chrysler 4, 
Ask Your Dealer, 


BLACKHAWK Merc. Company 
Dept. P, Milwaukee, Wis, 



















ee ° ” 
Chief 
The de luxe pump for heavy duty 
service. Double grease lubricators, 
sturdy frame, flanged pulley. Complete 
with bele and horn bracket — $7.50 


Blackhawk 
Socket Wrenches 
—aenve time and trouble, 
Never slip. Your dealer 
has a special set for your 
ear, Or write us for catalog. 


AR SA 









eee... 99—the popular 
Scout price pump of real 
efficiency. Flanged pulley, 
Complete as above—$5.00, 


BLACKHA 
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money, that would approximate for a maxi- 
mum less than $400. Small wonder that 
an actor or actress looks to Hollywood as 
the place of ultimate ambitions. More than 
that, the Continental actor knows that 
once ensconced in America, he will be a 
stronger European favorite than he was 
when he lived and worked in Europe.” 

Naturally, there was an excellent reason 
for the last observation. That reason con- 
cerns the fact that all of picture making is 
not simply in the writing of scenes, the 
acting of them before a camera and the 
cutting of the film into a show of reasonable 
length. Once a picture is made, there 
remains what is technically known as the 
exploitation, so that the public will be in- 
terested in it and desire to see it. At least, 
that is the process that the American film 
producer follows. The European thinks 
more of his picture and less of the results. 
As an example: 

I roamed one day through the grounds of 
one of the few remaining motion-picture 
companies of Italy, which was then work- 
ing at its studios in Rome upon the con- 
cluding scenes of a spectacle picture which 
had taken more than a year in its filming. 
It was a pretentious affair, with sets which 
had occupied city blocks and had been 
created with a fidelity and care unusually 
painstaking. Scenes, they told me, had 
been filmed and refilmed and filmed again 
so that the ultimate might be produced. 
Tremendous storms had been reproduced, 
and a volcano scene in which a city had 
been destroyed, done with a slow faithful- 
ness to detail that would have driven an 
American director frantic. I was surprised 
that I had heard nothing of this gigantic 
production, and made some inquiries about 
the company’s press department. 

“Oh, yes, we have one,” said the man- 
ager. “ But he is very busy now.” 

He continued to be very busy. Days 
passed and a meeting which was scheduled 
at the first opportunity still remained in 
the offing. 

Then one morning, very apologetic, the 
missing publicity director presented him- 
self at the hotel. 

“Now,” he said, “the picture is finished. 
I will have some time to pay attention to 
my publicity.” 

Then the secret came out. All that had 
prevented him from giving the publicity 
department his attention before was the 
fact that he was devoting all his time to 
playing one of the leading réles in the pic- 
ture! Naturally, while he was busily 
working before the camera, he couldn’t be 
bothered with the thought of promoting 
the interests of that picture so that the 
public would know something of it when it 
was finished; that had to wait until the 
picture was done and the sets torn down 
and the photoplay itself ready for showing. 


Unballyhooed Pictures 


Quite different from the American sys- 
tem, where the picture is ballyhooed from 
the time of the buying of the story, and 
kept before the eyes of the public through 
its making and to its conclusion; when— 
with a short version of the story itself, aids 
for exhibitors, ready-written press notices, 
blurbs about the stars, cuts for reproduc- 
tion, billposting already printed, exploi- 
tation books published containing every 
possible suggestion for promotion, and in 
many cases, canned reviews made ready 
for tired critices—the picture is launched 
upon a sea of attention that has been 
steadily pacified to its reception. The 
European producers do not seem to think 
that far ahead, with the result that often 
good pictures are not put over, and Amer- 
ican photoplays take their place. 

This does not mean, however, that any 
American-made picture can find a home 
abroad, or that the same American-made 
films sweep Europe from one end to the 
other. The facts are quite opposite. Choos- 
ing pictures for the European trade is, in 
itself, a bit of an art built from long experi- 
ence. I sat one day recently in the projec- 
tion room of a big American firm on the 
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Champs-Elysées in Paris, watching por- 
tions of pictures being flung upon the screen 
while a keen-minded man directed their 
destiny. First came a serial, of the rough- 
and-ready, shoot-’em-up-jack variety, with 
train wrecks, cowboys speeding to the 
rescue and all the other requirements of a 
first-class improbable thriller. The picture 
chooser turned to his secretary. 

“South of France, Spain, Algeria, Mo- 
rocco, Egypt and Italy,” he said, and the 
secretary made the necessary notations. 
Then he explained to me: 

“That's the kind of stuff for those coun- 
tries. Volatile nations want volatile stuff. 
Especially in serials. Over here we’ve got 
to watch that serial matter pretty closely. 
It’s a big business. They may be compara- 
tively dead in America, but then you must 
remember that America has had about ten 
years more of intensive picture going than 
Europe. Serials are important enough that 
85 to 90 per cent of the houses use them, 
with different kinds going to different coun- 
tries. That one we just saw, for the more 
excitable nations, and historical serials for 
the heavier-thinking ones. The latter have 
been a boon to French companies. They 
put out such things as Les Misérables in 
four and five episodes, showing each episode 
for a week at a time, and the public watches 
it as a reading public would follow a serial 
in a magazine.”” Then to the secretary — 
“What's next?” 


Sheik Pictures for Sheiks 


“That letter from Cairo about a sheik 
picture.” 

“Send ’em The Sheik’s Revenge.” He 
laughed. “Sheik pictures are our best in 
sheik countries,”’ he said to me. “ Possibly 
because the real sheiks like to see them- 
selves portrayed as they really aren’t— 
minus the dirt and the camel perfume. 
Anyway, they’re great sellers. The Sheik, 
with Rudolph Valentino, broke all records 
for Egypt; just as The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame and The Phantom of the Opera had 
"em standing in line here in Paris. Inci- 
dentally, there’s a good comparison. Hugo 
wrote both The Hunchback and Les Misé- 
rables. The latter, made by a French com- 
pany, does very well as a serial, but it 
doesn’t create a furore. The former, made 
by an American company, creates such an 
impression that the guides at Notre Dame 
now make it a point of their lectures to 
show exactly where the true Notre Dame 
differs from the one in the picture, and how 
search has been made through every bit of 
existing documents to prove or disprove 
the assertion that in the time of the story 
the great cathedral really had steps to it!” 
Then again to the secretary—“ Next.” 

This time it was a psychological picture, 
which went to Northern France, Belgium, 
Germany and farther north; followed by 
an action picture, which again went south; 
and then a picture of small-town life. 

“That's out!” said the manager deci- 
sively. The secretary sighed. 

“*T don’t know why they keep on sending 
those,”’ she said. ‘‘We’ve written them 
three letters about it.’’ 

For Europe does not want one thing from 
America—its stories of the small town. 
The doings of Hickville, the excitement 
about the new parson, the enthralling story 
of the soda-fountain clerk who wins the 
heart of the banker’s daughter—these are 
things in which Europe is not one whit in- 
terested. 

It is the one phase of American life which 
Europe cannot understand. 

A cowboy picture, with its frontier town, 
will be accepted; for that, in a way, is a de- 
piction of what might be called, from a 
European’s standpoint, a foreign country, 
just as one could understand the introduc- 
tion of a Congo village in a romance of 
Africa, But when the ordinary life of an 
ordinary small town of the United States is 
introduced, there is a lack of perception 
which is damning to the success of the film. 
Cities are cities the world over, with but 
little to differentiate one from another 

(Continued on Page 225) 
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What Every Woman Wants To 
Know About Washing Machines 


What every woman wants to know about a 
Washing Machine, is how it is going to run two 
years from now, five years from now, ten years 
from now. She wants to know how many parts are 
going to break and how often and how much it is 
going to cost to replace them. 


These Things We Can Tell Her About 
A BC Washing Machines 


Our total sale of new parts upon all of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of washing machines we have 
sold over a period of seventeen years averages just 
20 cents a year. 


This means the machines we sold seventeen 
years ago, together with the machines we sold yes- 
terday average 20 cents apiece for new parts for 
any entire year. This is as close to perfection in 
home machinery as we think the world has ever 
come. 


This then, is what every woman wants to know: 


That all of the hundreds of thousands of A B C 
Washing Machines made by this great institution 
cf Altorfer Bros. Company must have kept run- 
ning pretty steadily year after year when the actual 
average cost of new parts has been so small that it 
doesn’t represent the price of a single ticket to a 
moving picture show. 


This also is what every Washing Machine dealer 
wants to know because when he is obliged to add 





his necessary high price of labor to any Machine 
that is constantly breaking down, he is not only 
dealing with very unhappy customers but he is los- 
ing a considerable part of his profit as well. 


* * * * 


We have maintained the standard of quality so 
long in the Washing Machine business that most of 
the Washing Machine people concede us our posi- 
tion without argument. We have been foremost in 
nearly all the developments of this vast industry. 


Our factories now cover many acres. Our pro- 
duction is becoming more enormous every year. 
And still we must think in terms of women and not 
of ourselves. For it is in their homes that every 
machine we make must ultimately settle down and 
do its honest work for years to come. 


Our famous A B C Double A, of course, is the 
pride of our world famous A BC Line. But we do 
not merely make some one single “washing ma- 
chine specialty” that we think will sell well. We 
make all of the good standard types of Washing 
Machines that we know will work well. 


Our job, we take it, is not to sell you what we 
want, but to supply you with what you want in 
every good, substantial type of washing machine 
that has stood the test of time. 


And this is the difference between a business “set 
to get” and an Institution made to serve. 


















What's Back of That 
“B. V. D.”’ Label? 


A quality as unique asthe fame 
of the trade-mark! From its spe- 
cially treated nainsook, woven 
in our own mills, to its last 
lock-stitched seam, “B. V. D.” 
isan underwear withdifferences 
that count. To understand the 
dozens of details vital to un- 
derwear value, write for our 
interesting free booklet,“Why 
the Knowing Millions Say: ‘Next 
to Myself I like “B.V. D.” Best!’.” 
lt tells just how “B. V. D.” is 
made and is a revelation in 
the fine points of fine 
underwear. 


“B. V. D.” 


Shirts and Drawers 
85c 


the garment 
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IS fish story may not “wear,” 
but his underwear surely will! 
Matchless economy—plus better 
fit and cooler comfort—has given 
“B.V. D.” world-leading popularity! 


Be Sure to SEE it’s “B.V. D.” 


It ALWAYS Bears this 
Red- Woven Label 


MADE FOR THE | 


[BV D. 


er 


BEST RETAIL TRADE 


(Trade Mark Reg.U.S. Pat.Of. and ForeiguCountries) 


The B. V. D. Company, Inc., New York 


Sole Makers of “B. V. D.’? Underwear 


ODDO 


















We Want You 
Properly Fitted! 


The height of union suit com- 
fort comes only in “B. V. D.”— 
with its patented construction 
at shoulder, waistband and 
crotch. But be correctly meas- 
ured. From over 60 sizes, for 
widely varying “builds,” yours 
can always be determined by 
3 simple encircling measure- 
ments: 1-Chest-2-Waist-3- 
Trunk (under crotch and over 
shoulder). If your dealer is in 
doubt as to your size, write 
the B. V. D. Service Bureau, 
350 Broadway, N. Y. C., giv- 
ing above measurements. 


° 
“B. V. D.” 


Union Suit 
(Patented Features) 
Men’s $1.50 
the suit 
Youths’ 
85c 


© 1926 The B. V. D. Co. inc. 
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(Continued from Page 222) 
except the language and certain variances 
in the style of living. 

As a whole, however, life and its motiva- 
tions run in the same groove; country peo- 
ple of a European nation can understand a 
city picture of American life because they 
know the city life of their own nation. But 
when the story is hinged upon the activi- 
ties, the customs, the thoughts and view- 
points of a small American town, there 
arises z gulf of misunderstanding as wide as 
the poles are apart. A Parisian, for in- 
stance, knows country life from what he has 
seen in his own country. A Roman knows 
the life of a hamlet of the olive country, a 
Venetian thestyle and customs of an Etrus- 
can town perched upon a hill. There is no 
such thing as a comparison for an American 
small town; everything is different—the 
style of living, the appearance of the place, 
the people themselves. So the small-town 
yarn languishes and dies, without cus- 
tomers. 

It is, however, about the only offering of 
the entire United States that does not find a 
home somewhere, and a welcome, even to 
pitiful attempts at an American presenta- 
tion. I found that element even in a base- 
ment picture house in Naples, where the 
offering consisted of five one-reel reissues of 
Harold Lloyd comedies so ancient that 
there were even the Keystone brand of cops 
and the height of humor was the casting of 
a custard pie. The audience was entirely 
Italian, reading its evening paper and sip- 
ping coffee in the seats until time for the 
picture to start. But with the beginning, 
there emanated from the out-of-town piano 
a horrible collection of discords, mixed 
time, slurred notes and operatic inclina- 
tions which I finally deciphered as: 


“Yes, sir-r-r, at's my baby, 
Yes, sir-r-r, an’ I don't mean maybe, 
Yes, sir-r-r, that’s my ba-hay-by 
now-w-w-w!"’ 


It seemed this was quite a requirement 
for the proper rendition of an American 
picture; all through the bewhiskered five 
reels there was an incessant flow of massa- 
cred American music, which the audience 
seemed to enjoy in equal measure to its 
enjoyment of the films. 


Taking Broadway to Paris 


That system of American presentation 
exists, in greater or less degree, from the 
high-priced house of Paris, where the 
sucker pays as much as twenty francs fora 
seat while the initiated presents a coupon 
almost every theater puts them out by the 
thousand—and takes the same seat for half 
price, on down to the slum houses of Mar- 
seilles, where American stars hold forth just 
as they do everywhere else, but at a price 
of three and a half cents if one cares to see 
just one show, or five and a quarter cents if 
one desires to view the picture twice. Even 
the best of these presentations are woeful; 
poor music, often nothing more than an 
automatic organ, mediocre projection, hap- 
hazard houses which compare to the picture 
palaces of America in the same ratio that a 
dime novel would compare to a well-bound 
best seller, The reason is, of course, that 
the picture as a wholesale form of amuse- 
ment has had a shorter life in Europe, It has 
really come to Italy, for instance, within 
the past six years, and this despite the old 
spectacles which emanated from that coun- 
try—the first real filming of Dante’s In- 
ferno, Cabiria, and others, which in reality 
led the way for the present-day super- 
special. Those were made when picture 
shows were rarities, even in cities; the pro- 
gression has been more rapid in the past five 
years than in all the time preceding since 
pictures were invented. And now, for 
Europe, it is entering a new phase. There 
is building in Paris, the Vaudeville, backed 
by American capital upon American 
picture-house ideas, where there will be the 
same prologue, the same tremendous sym- 
phony orchestra and the same quality of 
presentation which envelops a Hollywood 
opus on Broadway. After that, things will 








the Vaudeville will seat as many persons as 
the far-famed Grand Opéra of Paris. 

The prediction is that American pictures 
will hold sway there just as they are hold- 
ing sway in the cheaper houses which now 
entice the audiences in spite of their poor 
accommodations and presentation. For, 
after all, there is something in an American 
picture, in its American making, and in 
its production and promotion which the 
European producer does not seem to grasp. 
More, with all the lavishness of Hollywood, 
the high salaries, there is not so much 
difference between the cost of the Amer- 
ican-made photoplay and the European 
product as one would think—even when 
stars receive from 50 to 80 per cent less, 
extra people work for a dollar a day instead 
of the five to eight which they claim in Cal- 
ifornia, and all other things in proportion. 


Film Making Abroad 


The answer lies, of course, in waste, and 
a waste of the most valuable thing of ail 
time. It was the inability to combat this 
which sent the American Ben-Hur Com- 
pany home after spending thousand upon 
thousand in the building of sets just outside 
the gates of Rome-—sets which they were 
not able to use because so much time had 
been consumed in building them that win- 
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move faster in the European picture world; | 





ter had arrived with its bad lighting before | 


they could be filmed. 

It was this waste which caused a year to 
be consumed in the making of The Last 
Days of Pompeii by an Italian firm, when in 
America the picture could have been made 
in six months. And it was this same spirit 
of poco tiempo which added many a heart- 
ache to the experiment of Rex Ingram in 
making Mare Nostrum in France. But it 
led to happier things—even to the strange 
situation of practicaily unknown European 
actors, working in Europe for the American 
screen that, through this work and through 
the fact that America has accepted the 
picture, they might come back to their own 
country by means of the films as accepted 
stars. 

The plot of Mare Nostrum, by Ibéjiez, 
was laid about Barcelona, Spain, Mar- 
seilles, France, and Naples, Italy. Ingram 
therefore bethought himself of going to a 
central location out of which he could work, 
and shooting the scenes in the exact places 
where they were laid, He therefore settled 
upon Nice, on the French Riviera, where 
conveniences would be at hand, and where 
there were several studios which had been 
used from time to time by French com- 
panies. One of these he bought, selected 
his company, bringing Tony Moreno and 
Hughie Mack from America for his male 
leads, his wife, Alice Terry, playing the 
feminine star part. This done, he started 
hopefully toward the making of his film. 

But with the starting of the picture there 
started something else—the delays. The 
sets were ordered, carpenters began work 
enthusiastically, pounded and hammered 
and sawed with a will, but the set steadily 
refused to progress. Then it was discovered 
that instead of building a motion-picture 
set, they were building the interior of a 
house that could be all but lived in. If two 
boards joined, those two boards must be 
planed and shaped and molded to the fine- 
ness of a gnat’s eyelash; was this not 
something that was to be photographed? 
At last heartbroken carpenters saw their 
art taken from them, and by dint of per- 
suasion and eternal vigilance, sets went up 
in motion-picture fashion, the best part to- 
ward the camera and the rest what a tem- 
porary structure should be. 

Then the furniture was ordered. Ah, yes, 
the furniture. It would be there. The 
dealers were, indeed, grateful for the order. 
But there was one little item which must 
be disposed of first—the furniture couldn't 
berented. Itmust besold. Noone had ever 
heard. of renting furniture and properties, 
such as antiquities, for a motion-picture 
set and then sending them back again. 
Thus things halted while an educative pro- 
cess was put into effect. Finally it was all 




















Slice Oh Henry! this evening... thinly. . . daintily! Serve it 
as you serve any fine chocolates. 
under the avalanche of hungry hands! 

People like Oh Henry! .. . 


Then, watch it vanish 


at any time or any place. At 
home, evenings, after dinner and at social gatherings, this 
new way of serving Oh Henry! séiced, has been winning 
ever-increasing hosts of hostesses with its novelty, conven- 
ience and inimitable quality. 


Order a few bars of Oh Henry! . .. and serve them séiced. 
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Kampkook— 





The Kamphkook in the illistration is No. &, with 
built-in oven and heater. Does everything you- can di 
with your kitchen range. Price in the U. 


S. £11.00 


Write for free copy of *‘Kampkookery,*’ 
a valuable handbook on motor camping 


iddress nearest office, Depi. 6 


The Weather-Proof Camp Stove 


AINor shine, storm or calm, 

Kampkook is always 

ready in a jiffy for any 
cooking job. It’s as handy, 
speedy and safe as your kitchen 
range. Kampkook being the 
original folding gasoline stove, 
has many fine features you can- 
not get in any other camp stove. 
Ask your dealer to show you 
Kampkook with its detach- 


able, easy-fill safety tank, non- 
clog burners, rigid locked-in-posi- 
tion legs, built-in oven and 
heater, and folding wind-shield. 
See how sturdy it is, how handy 
to carry, how easy to operate; 
then you will understand why 
it is used by more campers than 
all others combined. Name of 
nearest dealer on request if yours 
cannot supply you. 


an BOC" 


AMERICAS MOGT POPULAR CAMP STOVE 


AMERICAN GAS MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 


Factory: Albert Lea, Minn. 


Eastern Office: 78 Reade St., New York City 





American Ready 
Lite Lantern. Light 
the camp as bright as 
day. Burns gasolsae, 
lights with maiches 
Wind 
Price 


no torch 
proof —safe, 


$7.50, 
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War brought him 
his pipe-tobacco 
thrill 


English Tommy introduced to 
a certain American tobacco 
by friendly Doughboy 


in France 





While Mr. Eliender of London isn't in favor 
of war for the purpose of finding a better 
tobaceo, nevertheless one of the unforgetable 
memories of the last one seems to be his 
discovery of Edgeworth. 

And the fact that Edgeworth tobacco is 
available throughout most of Europe has 
made it possible since the war for this Lon- 
doner to enjoy his pipe of peace. 

Read his “ hands-across-the-sea”’ letter: 


Larus & Bro. Co. 
Richmond, Va., t 
Ceatiemen: 

I've just read in a magazine the remark- 
abije letter of the traveling man in Seattle, 
who smoked five-cighths of a ton of Edge- 
wurth tobacco. * 

Until early 1918 I didn't know that such 
piss tobaceo as Edgeworth was waiting tc 
mw enjoyec 


I. 8. A. 


lt was c U. S. Army man who gave me 
my first can, and with the idea that it 
couldn't be as good as the usual tobacco I 
had emoked since 1911, I decided to try 
a pipe 

i've emoked all kinds of tobacco during 
the war with the British Army. I even 
emoked tea leaves when I couldn't get to- 
bacesin facet, | smoked anything that 
would fill a pipe, but Edgeworth won all 
batiies. 

Right from the first can I've kept to 
Edgeworth at Base 3, Headquarters Sec- 
tion of the United States Army. 


Your traveling man didn't have any 
trouble to obtain his supplies like I have 
had. Running around England for a dealer 
whe stocked Edgeworth is not an easy run, 
hut 7 hawe been amply rewarded when a 
dealer did say, “ Yea, | have a stock.” 

Rageworth doesn't bite the tongue— 
doesn? give that thirsty-after-emoking- 
feeling, satiefies always, and always comes 


in tip-top condition. I have to hide my 
can, for others like it like I do, but I cannot 
afford to supply them all. Let them search 
for it like ? have done. Then they will en- 
joy it better, 
Yours very sincerely, 
Theodore Etlender 


Some pipe smokers get acquainted with 
Edgeworth accidental- 
ly, some deliberately, 
and others have “ just 
always amoked Edge- 
worth,” 

If you haven't been 
introduced to Edge- 
worth as yet, here’s a 
suggestion: 

Let us send you free 
samples of Edge- 
worth so that you 
may put it to the 
pipe test. If you 
ike the samples, 
you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever 
and whenever 
you buy it, for it 
never changes in 










quality. Write 
your name and address to Larus & Brother 
Company, 1S South 21st Street, Rich- 


mond, Va. 


We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers, 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
het ween éizes. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: WU your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of uny size of Edgewagth Plug 
Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Ru bet for the 
same price you would pay the jobber. 


Ow your redio—tune in on WRVA, Richmond, ¥ } 
~—the Bdgeworth station. Wave length 256 . 
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settled. The deal was made. Then the 
furniture didn’t appear. 

There was no reason. Voila! Which 
means, “There it is.’ But it wasn’t there. 
Would it appear on the morrow? It would. 
But when the morrow came, voila, there it 
wasn’t. Again there was no reason; it was 
simply the fact that a French merchant 
promises delivery of a purchase with the 
same childish faith that a ten-year-old 
youngster promises that when he’s grown 
he'll whip the world. He doesn’t mean to 
be dishonest. He just promises and then 
promptly forgets about it. Thus another 
educative process went on. And about that 
time the studio manager looked at the cost 
sheets. 

Something was wrong. He inquired. 
Could it be possible that the purchasing 
agent was accepting commissions from 
various firms and buying from the firms 
which gave those commissions, thus failing 
sometimes to get the best price? The 
French purchasing agent nodded blandly. 
Of course he was! 

In America, that would have been the 
signal for the calling out of the wrecking 
crew and the installation of a new purchas- 
ing agent. But it meant only a new educa- 
tive affair in the Nice experiment. It was 
quite right and proper to accept commis- 
sions—-everyone did it. So that was that, 
and while one delay piled on top of an- 
other, slow progress was made toward 
shooting time. 


A League-of:Nations Cast 


At last everything was ready. The cam- 
eras began to grind, the actors to act. Three 
o'clock came. Then four, and with the 
striking of the hour —— 

“No juice!" said the chief electrician, or 
words to that effect. 

“We'll wait a while,” came the reply. 
“Probably just a little something wrong at 
the power house.” 

The electrician spread his hands. ‘Oh, 
no,” he said, “there is nothing wrong. They 
shut off the electricity every afternoon 
from four until seven on accbunt of the 
overcharge in the city.” 

Thus a complete electrical unit had its 
inception—pictures can't be made without 
lights. And while it was building, a new 
difficulty stepped into the picture. Sum- 
mer had come. The studio was of a type 
which passed out of existence in America 
years ago—the old greenhouse variety, 
made completely of glass to admit as much 
light as possible under the theory that pic- 
tures shot in daylight were better than 
those done by artificial illumination. The 
summer sun was streaming through now 
in a blazing glare which, augmented by the 
intensifying qualities of the glass, turned 
the studio into a veritable bake oven. There 
was nothing to do but to stop work in the 
daytime and shoot from ten o'clock at 
night until five in the morning. When 
winter came, the opposite was true—there 
was no heating system, the place was cold 
and drafty; windows cracked at the slight- 
est change in temperature, vagrant breezes 
blew here and there, illness made its ap- 
pearance. At last came the time when two 
of the principal members of the staff, one 
of the stars and two lesser actors were ill of 
double pneumonia, one of the latter-dying. 

It resolved itself finally into the rebuild- 
ing of the entire plant—studios, carpenter 
shops, tank, developing rooms, electrical 
unit; the overcoming of almost impossible 
obstacles that a picture might be made in a 
land where no one seems to desire to hurry. 

Incidentally, however, it developed a 
queer solution to a condition which has 
existed as an accepted fact—the overacting 
of foreign performers. For it-showed that 
this fault, which has kept many a foreign 
picture from popularity in the United 
States, was not the fault of the actor him- 
self, but of the director. 

“Pick out the American actors in that 
scene,” said Harry Lachman, the studio 
manager, to me one day as we sat in the 
projection room. I named five of them. He 
shook his head. 
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‘Wrong on every one,” hesaid. “‘They’re , 


all foreign.” 


“But they don’t act like foreigners. | 


| 
| 
} 


There’s no scenery chewing, wringing of | 


hands, biting of nails and attempts to eat 
up the rugs.” 


“ American direction,”” came the answer. 


“ Pictures in Europe naturally followed the 
style of the European stage. That, natu- 
rally, was built upon the ancient idea of 
high dramatics, and it persisted in the pic- 
tures. An actor of Europe can be molded 
as easily as any actor of America-~-easier in 
fact, for he works naturally, even to the 
veriest extra. All that was necessary was 
to show them how to put over their points 
by repressed mannerisms. and they did it. 
There’s not an American in that scene, but 
there is a Spaniard, a Frenchman, an Eng- 
lishman, an Arab boy, a Hindu woman, a 
Rumanian, a South American, a German, 
a Russian and a Pole. A sort of motion- 
picture League of Nations, as it were; not 
one of ’em amounted to anything in the 
picture world before they started to work 
here; one was a circus strong man, others 
had experienced but iittle picture work. 
But now that they’ve learned the Amer- 
ican style of acting, and granting that the 
picture is a success, they'll be known all 
over Europe in less than six months.” 

One day as we walked about the studio 
yaid, Lachman said, “See that statue? We 
made $25,000 on that thing.” He said it 
with the air of a man who had just won at 
some sort of game. “Not in profits,” he 
continued. “But in the saving of loss. It 
gives an indication, incidentally, of how a 
person has to work if he is going to beat the 
game over here. We had a bunch of scenes 
in which that statue figured. It was as 
necessary to the picture as the actors them- 
selves. It simply had to be there before a 
wheel could turn. 

“The statue itself was a copy of one in 
Paris. The only way we could get that copy 
was to buy a cast from the sculptor owner. 
This we did, for 50,000 francs, with a per- 
fect understanding that this was to be a 
rush affair and that it must be shipped to 
the studio at Nice at the first possible mo- 
ment. Three weeks passed. No statue. I 
began to wire our agent in Paris. An in- 
vestigation followed, with the final news 
that the statue had been shipped by slow 
freight!” 


Allowing for Slow Freight 


“That can mean anything—slow freight 
is slow freight in France. I immediately 
sent out men to check all along the railroad 
line from here to Paris. Back they came 
with the word that the statue couldn’t be 
found. A new investigation followed. This 
time the packers were interviewed and 
asked just how they had sent that statue. 
They were very sorry, but it hadn’t been 
sent at all. In getting the thing ready for 
shipment the base had been broken, and so 
they had just laid it aside for future refer- 
ence, without even mentioning the matter 
further. But’—and he grinned—“we'd 
had that sort of experience before. In or- 
dering that statue, [ had taken themaximum 
time which should have been required to 
get it to the studio, added ten days and 
then multiplied by two, which allowed the 
repaired statue to arrive and work to pro- 
ceed on schedule.” 

Then he walked into one of the studios. 

“Please, won't you hurry?” he asked of 
a group of carpenters. “Look at that sign! 
Look at it! And here this set isn’t more 
than two-thirds done!” He pointed then 
to a large placard, which read: 


To WORKMEN: ALL SETS AND PROPERTIES 
Must BE READY FOR SHOOTING Not LATER 
THAN MARCH THIRD 


“It’s March eighth now,” I said. 

Lachman nodded. ‘“‘ Yep, March eiglith,”’ 
he agreed. “We'll start on time. You 
see,” he confided with a grin, “one has two 
starting dates when he beats the delay 
game over here. That sign is just for the 
workmen. The actors aren't ordered to 
appear until March fifteenth!” 
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Your Recreation 


From the barber's chair to the pleasures of 
the week end! Out in the country, feeling 
fine and fit. 
But remember! Well shaved, hair trimmed, 


Ready for what comes next 


shoes cleaned—you present a proper ap- 
pearance—expected of you, as you expect 
it of your companions. It's the barber who 
can contribute most to your personal ap- 
pearance—and it's the well groomed man 
who WINS. 





Has satisfied critical men for 
a‘quarter of a century. It is 
recognized as the best today. 
Where true sportsmen 
foregather —there'll you 
find this ideal hair 
dressing generally accept- 

ed and used. It is the 

fitting finish to complete good personal 
appearance. Your barber knows how to 


apply it properly. Ask him for it. 


The barber shop is a service station for men 
who care to keep well groomed. 
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“The Time of Your Life’’ 


INUTES of ecstasy. Hours of delight. 
Years of happiness. Time is priceless. 
For centuries men laboriously studied 
the stars and sun seeking the riddle of time. To- 
day the universe is in miniature upon your wrist. 


Now comes an improvement of equal impor- 
tance. As wearing apparel once sufficed if 
it afforded protection, so watches were sufh- 
cient if they “told time”. But today style is 
the arbiter of clothing, and also of watches. 
Dueber-Hampden offers time in its most fash- 
ionable form—a watch correct for every social, 
business or sporting occasion. The Man O” 
Fashion, the most fashiomable watch made in 
America, is the first American-made watch 
with curved case to fit the wrist. It is the new 
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Above—Man ©” Fashion $50 Below—Lady Jane $37.50 
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vogue, the highest development in the watch 
sda art, as far advanced over ordinary 
wrist watches as the original wrist watch was 
over the old-fashioned “alarm clock” men used 
to carry in their pockets. 


Dueber-Hampden quality stands without a 
peer—and has stood for over sixty years as 
the epitome of highest quality, fine move: 
ments, perfect time keeping accuracy and a 
life time of service. The Dueber-Hampden 
factories are the largest complete watch facto- 
ries in the world and every watch is made in 
its entirety, both movements and case. Ask 
your home town jeweler to show you the 
Dueber-Hampden complete line of wrist strap 
and pocket watches for ladies and gentlemen. 
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demand them 


EAUTIFUL materials and 

excellent fit are not the only 
reasons why Gates Distinctive 
Seat Covers are demanded by 
goed teste. They protect your 
clothing and your upholstery, 
too~add a distinctive touch to 
the interior of the finest car. 
And as for comfort they do 
not get excessively hot or cold 
—do not tf peo or wrinkle the 
clothi f your upholstery is 
in go ‘condition, now is the 
time to give it Gates protection 


-~if ic is already worn these seat 
covers will dress it up to appear 
like new again, 





zs ve 
SEAT COVERS 


Gates Distinctive Seat Covers are tail- 
ered from fine fabrics by the oldest 
maker of seat covers in the country, 
You wiil like their fit and beauty. And 
you will be surprised to learn chat they 
are not expensive. Where only seats 
and backs are to be covered, they may 
be had for as low as $9 to $15 for most 
éaze~only slightly higher for side and 
door panele also. 


‘To get Gates otyle, At and beauty you 
must insist on oun nam ae 
on the betions and the nvag sil 

Gates Distina@ive Seat Covers are oa 
almost everywhere. Any dealer can get 
them for you through a nearby er 
it you have any , 
snail the coupon below. 
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intrude, but the arrival of a party like this 
at a desert station like Acme was of itself 
interesting. 

“The diamonds were in a fat leather 
wallet,” said the sheriff, but they did not 
hear this. “Am I right?” 

“Black leather,” replied the prisoner. 

“None of them loose on the ground?” 

“Not a blinker. That’s all you'll see— 
just a black-leather wallet shoved down a 
tin culvert.” 

“How far inside that culvert did you 
shove this wallet?” 

“Not far. Nobody ever looks into a cul- 
vert.” 

“Did you count the diamonds in that 
black-leather wallet?” 

“Nobody could ever count; that many 
diamonds, sheriff. They was ‘Vnousands.” 

They walked out on the embankment 
without noticing the trio behind them. 
When they stopped above the culvert the 
San Quentin men decided that they would 
have to rest also, being very tired. 

“T’ll have a look at that culvert,” said 
the sheriff. “If I need help I'll sing out.” 

The San Quentin men saw him clamber 
down the slope to the floor of the wash. 
The culvert had been set with its floor 
slightly higher than the sandy bottom of 
the arroyo, so as to remain free of silt and 
bowlders. They saw him stoop over the 
mouth of this culvert and peer into it. 
Then they saw him straighten and brush 
his eyes. They saw him sink then upon his 
knees in the sand and look more carefully. 
He looked long and earnestly, like a man 
displeased or in grief. 

When he sprang to his feet, his face had 
gone black for wrath. 

“Come down here, you, 
cried. 

Not only the officer named Rafferty, but 
the other man likewise, and the two prison- 
ers handcuffed to them as well, clambered 
down the embankment, The San Quentin 
men also lazily rose and sauntered forward. 
When the sheriff strode over to the talking 
prisoner, they quietly joined the party. 

“Now will you tell me what you did with 
the diamonds you stole?” they heard the 
sheriff demand. 

“T hid them inside the culvert,” 
the other. 

“The culvert is empty!” said the sheriff. 

The San Quentin men pressed nearer. 

“Did I hear that bird speak of dia- 
monds?”’ one of them asked of the second 
prisoner. 

The man grinned his delight. 


Rafferty!’’ he 


repeated 


“ Dia- 


monds? Sure. Somebody got into our 
plant.” 
“Many?” 


“A couple handfuls of loose,” 

“Say, bo! How long off was this?” 

“Not so long. They was there three 
days ago.” 

The San Quentin men exchanged glances 


| among themselves. That which had been 





obscure suddenly became plain. They 
looked again at the rock-crowned hill oppo- 
site, which their companion had climbed 
scarcely an hour before. A hill is not a cul- 
vert, but they did not doubt that Crickets 
had blundered upon the sheriff's diamonds. 

“The son of a dog!”’ cried the inquisitor 
softly. “‘What won’t we do to that blank 
dash pup of a bug chaser!" 

“When we catch him!” added the man 
at his elbow fervently. 

“When we catch him tonight!” 

But the sheriff did not hear any of this, 
and after a while turned away to return to 
the station. 


When Crickets at last crawled out over 
the axle, his muscles were almost too be- 
numbed to support him. Night had fallen 
swiftly, as it always does in California. 
Keeping hold of the air pipes overhead, he 
felt his way forward until he was clear of the 
wheels, then swung himself free. His first 
thought was for the diamonds in his pocket. 
The parcel remained intact, he found. The 


feel of it beneath his fingers caused him to 


straighten. 

“T’m no hobo,” 
“T’m rich, 
I wanted to. 
Pullman. But I don’t want to.” 

He was rich, but he did not have a cent to 
his name, or one article of value he could 


he repeated to himself. 


I could buy into this railroad if | 
I could ride on a ticket in a | 


sell, save the diamonds, which he was clear- | 


sighted enough to see could not be sold at 


any price by a man as disreputably dressed 


as himself. 


He found himself standing amidst a 


tangle of sidetracks, and guessed that he 
had arrived in the junction town of Piute. 


Behind him lay what railroad men called ) 


the hill—the grade up the mountain canyon 
through the pass. He glanced along the 
train. Every brake shoe in sight had be- 
come red-hot from the friction of the de- 
scent. Ahead of him lay the desert. The 
town stood at the edge of a saucerlike 
basin; had the light permitted, and perhaps 


also the tangle of cars, he could have looked | 


across the desert to the further edge, though 
not in all directions. 


“I’d better make myself invisible,” he | 


thought. “I'd hate to be arrested carrying 
all these diamonds. Nobody would ever 
believe that I found them.” 

He at once began making his way among 
the cars toward the edge of the yards. After 
a little he came out into the open. Here he 
paused for a moment to look at the sky. 
For nearly two hours his sky had consisted 
of a ceiling of wood and steel; his bones 
still ached from that blind ride. 

At one time he had known the names of 
some of the stars. He tried now to remem- 
ber these. Overhead hung Arcturus, in the 
southeast the red star Antares, in the west 
the white star Regulus, in the north the 
Pole Star. * 


“T forget your name,” he said, addressing 


Regulus, “ but you’re standing over mighty 
sweet country. I wish I were there this 
minute.” 


The sweet country lay beyond the desert, 
and there was no railroad. A moment later 
he laughed. He had forgotten the appear- 
ance he would have made there, dressed as 
at present. 

“I’m better off where I am,” he thought. 
“What I need first is clothes and a shave.” 

What he needed first was a whisk broom 
and water, He began brushing his clothes 
with his opened fingers to sweep off the 
worst of the dust that had gathered on 
them. Then, seeing lights approach, he 
darted back into the shelter of the side 
tracks. 

Had he intended riding farther he would 


have concealed himself here until his train | 


was ready to start. Instead, he began 
winding in and out among the cars toward 
the pumping station which supplied water 
for the engines. It also supplied water for 
the upkeep of a tiny lawn. He knew about 
this lawn, and about the hydrant that 
served it. This hydrant he now put to an 


unusual use. When he rose from bending | 


over it his face, neck, 
forearms were clean. 


hair, hands and 


Again he made sure that his diamonds 


remained intact 

“Funny thing,” he thought. “‘ Yesterday 
I would have bummed my supper, but 
tonight I couldn’t do it. Too much money 
on me. Now why is that?” 

But too much money sometimes means 
no money. He did, indeed, have too much 
money on him, but if he had tried to spend 
the smallest fraction of it, say a six-hundred- 
dollar diamond, he could not have paid for 
doughnuts and coffee with it. 

“What I need is a supper job,” 
thought, “‘at that all-night restaurant Op- | 
posite the station.” 

He entered the restaurant, conscious that | 
its owner's appraising eyes were upon him. 
But because of the diamonds in his pocket 
he did not apply for his supper cringingly, | 
as he might have done the evening before, 
but with his head up. He wished to wash 


we 
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"Round and ‘round the floor he goes 

-sublimely unconscious that his 
shirt needs tucking in. But others 
notice it. He is conspicuous because 
of this one flaw in his appearance. 


You have doubtless been troubled, 
with this uncomfortable con- 
dition around the waist. You have 
hitched up your trousers and tucked 
in your shirt, dimly aware that it was 
annoying. But you didn’t know how 
to correct it. 


too, 


SNUGTEX is the remedy. Itis the new 
trousers curtain (the strip of fabric 
that goes around the top of the 
trousers, inside). It grips and clings, 
comfortably. It keeps shirts smooth 
and trousers snug—as they shouid 
be. It makes you feel better and look 
better. 


SNUGTEX insures neatness and com- 
fort for all men in all walks of life. 
Ask for it in your next suit, and 
have your tailor or clothier put it in 
the clothes you are wearing. If he 
doesn’t have SNUGTEX send us his 
name and address, and we will see that 
you are supplied. Made by 
EVERLASTIK, Inc., 

1107 Broadway, New York. 


SNUGTEX 


Reps s Trousers Snug, 

















Dainty Frocks 


and finest Gowns 


protected 





7 Chi pleasure of driving is often 

marred by that deadly enemy of 
clothes—the dust and grime that 
packs in car upholstery—soils and 
wears dainty frocks and silken 
gowns. 
But the protection afforded by Wed- 
ford Evr-Klean Seat Pads has become 
universally known and most fine cars 
today have these seat pads in use the 
year around! 
$4 clean, cool and comfortable in 
Summer— Evr-Klean Seat Pads, made 
of durable, high-grade woven im- 
ported straw, may be instantly in- 
stalled without labor charge. 


Sold everywhere by car distributors, 
auto accessory shops, hardware 
stores, and retail merchants generally. 
Evr-Klean, single width, three styles: 
De Luxe, $2.00; Standard, $1.50; 
Handy, $1.00; double width, 
Ovr-All, $3.50. 


Wedford 
En -Aleam 


SEAT PADS 


Other Popular and 
Practical Wedford Products 


Weprorn “RidGed Grip” and “Shur- 
Grip” Steering Wheel Tires—steer 
in safety. This rubber grip makes 
steering with gloves sure Jarmer 
in Winter, cooler in Summer. State 
wheel size. “Rid<Ged Grip” in Tan 
and Black, $2.00; Truck, $2.25; 
“Shur-Grip” in red rubber, $1.0. 


pans 
INSERTED 


IN CASING 





Weprorp Vulcanized Puncture 
Plugs—add thousands of miles 
to your tires. High-grade rulyber 
tire rivets to plug puncture holes 






in your casing—repair kit with 
plugs of assorted sizes— tapered 
needle, patching rubber 
and cement, $1.00. 

only tire repair kit that 
contains puncture plugs 






in addition to patching 
rubber and cement. 


Wepvrorp-Grovern Top Re-Kover 
automatic top Re-Kover slips on 
over old top like a glove in two 


minutes. No tacks—no glue—no 
labor charge. Ford Coupe, $7.40; 
Sedan, $10.00. 
Weororp EvrReady Enclosure Automatic Side Curtains 
for standard makes of open cars. 
If your dealer's stock is exhausted, write us direct, 
enclosing check or money order-— shipped prepaid. 


The Wedler-Shuford Co., St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of 


WEDFORD AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 


Permanent Merchandise Exhibit: 
A tive Equi art 





1315 S. Michigan den Chicago 
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| dishes, or scrub the floor, or clean the 
windows, taking his pay in food. An ar- 
rangement was quickly made. If he would 
wash the mountain of dishes piled in the 
kitchen sink he would receive all the beef 
stew and coffee he could consume. 

“Eat first and wash the dishes later,” the 
owner told him, waiving an important point. 

“Watch me,” replied the boy. 

He had been engaged in the kitchen for 
nearly an hour when he heard another freight 
train arrive from the north, He feared that 
it carried his late companions. He did not 
believe they would go out Of their way to 
look for him, not knowing of the diamonds, 
but he had no doubts about what would 
result if they found him. Probably they 
would begin by giving him a beating. Then 
they would search his pockets and find the 
diamonds. 

Once they found them, his life would not 
be worth the price of this supper. 

“T haven’t much sense,” he thought, “or 
I never would have got mixed up with them. 
Allright. I have sense enough now to keep 
out of their way. No camp fires for me 
tonight.” P 

But it is one thing to keep away from 
trouble and quite another to keep trouble 
| away from you. Even as he decided how he 
meant to avoid meeting the San Quentin 
men, they entered the outer room. There 
was no mistaking their raucous voices. 

He used the proprietor’s peephole to 
make sure. He had not been mistaken in 
the voices. He saw his former companions 
seat themselves before the counter, where 
they began noisily insisting upon ham and 
eggs and coffee for each. The proprietor, 
who acted as both waiter and cook, de- 
manded payment in advance. They made 
difficulties, became abusive; but in the end 
they counted out the money from a con- 
siderable roll, possibly influenced by the 
sight of a nickel-plated star the man who 
took their order had pinned upon his vest. 
For the owner was also the town marshal. 

They calmed down instantly after that 
into a show of friendliness. A moment or 
two later Crickets heard them ask about 
himself. They did not ask about him by 
name; but their description fitted him so 
exactly no one seeing him could have failed 
to know who was meant. 

“Yes, such a man was in here for supper,” 
they were told. 

“He stole the money to pay for it,”’ one 
of the trio said. ‘All I ast is, let me catch 
up with that guy.” 

“*We'll break every bone in his body,” 
said another. 

But the third of the trio, more farsighted, 
turned the threats into playful banter. 

‘He's a square guy—that bird,” he said. 
“‘He’s got jake of his own he can pay with. 
We lost him back there on the hill. If you 
see him, tell him we’re here.” 

“*T’ll tell him, if he comes in,’’ the owner 
replied. 

But when he reached the kitchen he told 
his assistant that he had better take his 
coat and make for the tracks; three crooks 
were looking for him to beat him up. The 
voices may have been overheard, or the 
men in front may have become suspicious; 
the boy saw the door slowly open, saw be- 
hind it the leering face of the convict who 
had been a killer. Then, ¢natching his coat 
from its nail, he dashed through the back 
door into the night. He heard the cries of 
men in pursuit, but his start enabled him to 
reach the shelter of the yards, where he 
speedily lost himself among the shadows. 

He did not again seek the shelter of a 
brake beam, however; his pursuers would 
pretty surely hunt him out from any such 
cover. Instead, he crept toward the point 
at which he had crawled from under his car. 
A road crossed the tracks near there, he 
| remembered. He found the road, clambered 

past the train that blocked it; then, bend- 

ing low, he stole out into the desert until 
| the car masses behind him became in- 

distinguishable. After that he walked up- 

right, but softly, until he could no longer 

hear the pump at the station. When he had 

reached this safe distance he began talking 
| aloud. 
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“Anyhow, I pulled it off,” he said. 


“ I 
earned my supper and dodged the crooks 
and kept every diamond I found. Now all 
I have to do is to get busy.” 


mt 


OUNG Healy flattened himself against 

the shadow side of a canyon white oak 
and listened. The sounds he heard were 
the minor sounds of a mountain ranch —the 
interrupted stamping of a windmill, the 
movement of horses through dry grass 
somewhere, the puzzled inquiry of a dog, 
the sound of a girl singing lightly to herself. 
These sounds continued, now one, now the 
other, or were added to by the sounds of 
doors closing, or of speech, 

He listened for a moment, then again 
gave forth the snarling, breathy roar of the 
mountain fox. 

This time his call produced an important 


result. The horses moved through the dry | 


grass as before, the windmill still gave an 


occasional lurching pull, the dog on the | 
porch decided midway that he would not | 


bark after all; but in the house the girl sud- 
denly stopped her soft singing. A moment 


later he saw a flash of light on the chamisa! | 
above the house as the kitchen door opened | 


and shut. 

He did not repeat the signal, but stood 
waiting behind the oak like a man assured. 
Patience has many names. After a little he 
heard another sound threading the sounds 
of the night—the light footsteps of some- 
one approaching. But as yet he saw no 
one; the sound came from the shadows 
along the edge of the brush, instead of from 
the window-lighted flat that lay in front of 
the house. 

She stepped out of the darkness beside 
him with a suddenness that was a little 
startling. 

“Tim,” she breathed, ‘“‘where are you?” 

But she had already seen him, and a mo- 
ment later he had her in his arms. 

“Jinny! Jinny girl!” 

They clung to each other without speech 
while long repressed emotions found ex- 
pression. 

“T’m back again, Jinny,” he said at last. 

The statement did'not seem obvious to 
her. ‘Are you, Tim?” she asked. 

Later, after they had retired from the 
shelter of the white oak to a point farther 
removed from the house, he told her about 
himself. He did not spare the flagellum, 
but what he told her she interpreted in her 
own way, so that he did not receive the 
censure he may have deserved. 

He had left her eight months before from 
this same meeting place after swearing he 
would remove mountains. Her father had 


called him lazy. Probably he had been | 


right. Yet the boy had been something of a 
student and had had ambitions. He had 
been right, too, it may be. At any rate, 
although he possessed no means, he had 
undertaken to earn his way through college. 

But his adviser had not understood that 
he was handicapped and had let him register 
for more hours than he could carry. The 
result was that, althougn for once he 
worked himself thin, his days were not long 
enough to permit him to pass his courses. 
The result of that was that at Christmas he 
was warned, and at the end of the semester 
suspended, or as the phrase went at that 
time, flunked out. 

The experience had left him embittered. 
The roads of youth are roads of short 
curves. He fell in with a pair of runaways 
and decided to see the world without work- 
ing. A railroad trip to Portland and Seattle 
followed. Later a doting aunt sent his 
companions the money to return by Pull- 
man, but without including their comrade 
of the road. Later still, but just how late 
does not matter, he picked up three dis- 
charged convicts not long out of San Quen- 
tin and started south with them. He had 
at this time no intention of returning home. 
Nevertheless, some of his former interests 
had persisted. One of these interests had 
gained him the name of Crickets. 

“But now I’m back,” he said. 


I'm a rich man, Jinny.” 


“Tf you | 
want to I can go to college, and so can you. | 
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Amazing new invention 
makes lawn cutting 


50% EASIER 








A new, easy way to cut lawns! At last the 
tiect lawn mower! No more back+ 
reaking hand work about trees and shrub- 
bery. No more ragged fringes along walls. 
This amazing new MONTAMOWER, the 
result of 10 years’ scientific perfecting. 
banishes the hard work of lawn mowing. 
Cuts closely, trimly, clear to trees, shrubs, 
etc, Trims grass to length recommended 
by Government bulletin. So light a child 
or woman can run it easily. But durable 
and strong, built for years of service, 


The Mortamower weighs only 749 tbs! 
Montamower is built of finest steel-—cut- 
ters last two to four 
years without re- 
placing or sharpen- 
ing. And then 
they can be replaced 
like razor blades, at 
amazing low cost. 


As Easy to 
Handle as 
a Rake! 








Unlike ordinary mower 


This new Monta- MontaMower trims 
mower can be car- cleanly right up to walls, 
fences, etc. 


ried easily in your 
hand. Mows down 
the grass with per- 
fectevenness and al- 
most silently. As 
easy to use asarake, 
It is not built, how- 
ever, for coarse weed 
and long, tough 
grass, nor for use in 
wet, swampy or 
loose, sandy ground. 
Such a machine, we 
believe, is mechan- 
ically impossible, 








around trees to be 
y hand. 


TRY 10 DAYS 


Thousands of users of the Montamower praise 
it. “It is a world beater”—Edward Walch, 
Remus, Mich. “Used Montamower all last 
year. Would not take a hundred dollars for it 
now if I could not replace it. It does everything 
that can be done with the ordinary mower and 
is worth its price as a trimmer alone ''— Frank 
A. Ashton, Grand Rapids, Mich. Such ie the 
general opinion of this wonderful new mower. 


And so certain are we that you will be just as 
enthusiastic, just as delighted, we want you to 
try the Montamawer at our risk. [If afwr 16 
days thorough test you are not satisfied, return 
the machine in good condition and your meney 
will be refunded Without question. But act to 

day. Know the pleasure of this new way to cut 
your lawn, this new way to keep yveur fawn trinn 
and beautiful. Send money arder, check or ex 

pres money order for $15 and the machine will 
e sent prepaid. Or C. O. D, if you wish — pay 
the postman $15 plus a few cents postage. Mail 
the coupon while it is before you. 


MONTAMOWER SALES CO. 
Dept. 1-G, 150 Louis St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Export Dept., 19 West 44th St., New York 


friny 
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MONTAMOWER SALES CO., 
Dept. 1-G, 150 Louis St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Enclosed find remittance of $15 for which send me 
one Moftamower prepaid. It le understood thet if 
I return this machine in good condition within 





10 days my money will be refunded 
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ENGIN K#RED TU A SLANDAKRD~— 
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In Miami ~ 
or Winnipeg 


Whether it be just a little heat fora 
little while, in the chill damp days of 
Fali or Spring—or consistent heat for 
days at a stretch in coldest winter 

Kleen Heet gives exactly the right 
amount—at the right time. 

This is the Kleen-Heet ideal—~and 
this its achievement! 

FPorthe Kleen-Heet burner is instantly 
eficient! Heat is needed. In a moment 
Kleen-Heet is working—automatically 

~et fuli efficiency. The need satisfied, 

Kieen-Heet rests. It is not strange, 
therefore, that Kleen-Heet should be 
most economical of fuell 

Kleen-Heet is not an adaptation of the 
industrial oil burner. Itis “engineered 
to astandard’ —-to do one task perfectly 

to hest homes! 

Por over six years, Kleen-Heet has 
performed that task — unfailingly — 
economically. it is because of this 
recerd of performance in thousands 
of homes = under every test of climate 
and season—that Kleen-Heet is so 
dominantiy the choice of the well 
informed! 


Fo: descriptive literature and 
neme of Kleen-Heee dealer 
in your community, write 


WINSLOW BOILER AND 
ENGINEERING CO. 
208 8. La Salle St., Chicago 


HKLEEN- 
HEET 
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TESTED AND LISTED AS STANDARD BY 


THE SATURDAY 


“What do you mean—rich?” 
“T found a mine,” he replied ambigu- 


| ously; for he was not yet ready to tell her 
| about the diamonds. 


They talked about other matters—love, 
hopes, distant plans, love again, further 
plans. 

“When did you get back?” she asked 


| after a while. 


“Three days ago. I couldn't come sooner, 
don’t you see, because I'm thrashing wheat 
over in the Yampa. Six bucks a day, 


| Jinny, and all I have to do is get up at 
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three in the morning and go to bed two 
hours after dark.” 

“What kind of a mine?” she asked then. 

“Cross your heart and promise not to 
tell?” 

“Of course.” 

“A diamond mine,” he said. 

“Have you found any diamonds in it?” 

He could not resist the temptation to 
show her; indeed, for this purpose he had 
made a long detour to obtain his diamonds 
from their hiding place back of his father’s 
barn. 

“Feel them,” he said, guiding her fingers 
into his pocket. 

“Tim!” she cried. 

“They don’t seem real,”’ he admitted. 

“Oh, but my dear! Diamonds! Are you 
sure?” 

“*I took one with me to show to a man 
who knows diamonds from A to Z, and he 
said they were real. He showed me how to 
test fora diamond, He’s visiting my boss.” 

“Did you tell him you had so awfully 
many?” 

“Sure I didn’t, but perhaps I will. I 
wish it was light, so you could see them.” 

“We could take them behind the big 
rock beside the road,” she said. “I've 
never seen a good diamond. I could get 
some matches.” 

“f have matches.” 

“Then let’s do it.” 

The big rock was so placed that it would 


| cut off the flare of their light from the region 


of the house. Before young Healy had gone 
north they had used its shelter even in the 


| daytime. No one lived below. There wasa 
| road down the canyon, but it was not often 


traveled, and the noise made by an ascend- 
ing car would have been heard long in 
advance, so that they would be safe in that 
direction. 

They slipped down toward the road and 


| after a little reached the rock. In the day- 
| time they would have had to guard against 


the incursion of thin-skinned black ants 
that had an offensive odor. Tonight these 
had all retired into their hills. 

Young Healy drew the bandanna pack- 
age from his pocket and laid it upon the 
ground, Then he twisted carefully at the 
knotted corners. He worked by the sense 
of touch — there was no moon and they were 
not in the open. When he had released the 
corners, he softly drew back the cloth, 
leaving the diamonds in an uncovered heap 
ready for the further adventure of a girl's 
admiration. 

“Now when I strike the match you can 
see them,” he said. 

The sight of them followed—she thought 
she would never forget it. Upon the dark 
sand lay his handkerchief. Upon the hand- 
kerchief lay a double handful of glittering, 
flashing, flaming crystals, the whiteness of 
hoarfrost entangled with rainbows and all 
the stars. 

“Oh!” she cried. 

He struck another match, and then 
another. 

He ran his fingers through the diamonds 
which fell back upon the pile with tiny 
tinkling sounds as of sifted ice. Then as the 
flame of his final match died away he again 
brought the corners of the handkerchief 
together and tied them into knots. The 
beauty of the stones had made him a little 
nervous. 

“They're worth money,” hesaid. “We're 
rich,” 

“Tell me again how you found them,” 
said the girl. 

Her voice had suddenly become con- 
strained. When he passed the tight parcel 
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vo her she shrank from touching it. He did 
not understand her instinctive mistrust, 
but he repeated his account of the dis- 
covery. Either his words reassured her or 
the effect of the diamonds had faded; after 
a little she resumed talking about their 
plans. 

He fell in with her mood, but the con- 
sciousness of the ownership of the diamonds 
did not leave him. 

“I'm out to earn money now,” he said. 


“I’m going to stick to this six-dollar job as | 


long as it lasts, and then I’m going to find 
another. This firm needs ready cash. No 
hobo stuff in mine.” 

They talked about themselves until the 
girl dared’remain away no longer, then she 
slipped back among the shadows from 
which she had emerged and he stole down 
the canyon to his borrowed car. Before 


turning on the lights he made sure that his | 


bandanna parcel still lay in his pocket. 
“But I'll have to find a better hiding 
place for them,” he thought. “I can’t 


carry a pocketful of diamonds around like | 


this.”’ 


The hills here were not so barren as those 
at Cache Pass; now and then they sup- 
ported dense growths of manzanita, or of 
mixed scrub oak and chamisal. The canyon 
itself contained white oaks, among other 
flora. Farther down he passed mesquites 
and paloverdes. 

He was not thinking of these, but of her 
who had come out to meet him. 

* Jinny is sure some girl,’’ he thought. 


He set out down the lumpy canyon road. 


As he passed out into the desert his | 


elation became replaced by more compli- 
cated emotions. The coolness that descends 
like a blanket upon all desert surfaces had 


descended upon these, so that the heat of | 


the day had become as a tale that is told. 


Underfoot lay the packed roadway, wind- | 
swept as clean as a floor. Yet there was no | 


wind. Faint odors stole upon him from 
either side—along the higher ground the 
odor of artemisia and tarweed, along the 
lower, that of creosote bush and of grease- 
wood. 


Other desert odors there were, less-pleas- | 


ant. 


Upon descending into the bed of a | 


coulee he caught an odor faintly suggestive | 
of carrion or of a mountain rattlesnake. | 


This odor was a stale odor, like that of a 
sick room; when the wind came up it would 
be swept out into space, replaced by the 
tang of salt air from the sea. 

The night seemed excessively still; when 
he stopped no sound anywhere could be 
heard. He understood that silence. The 
sound of his engine had caused it. Upon 


shutting off his lights and remaining motion- | 


less he began to hear little sounds that were 
far from silence spring up around him—the 
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Old Mr. Tracy, the founder of 
Tracy, Tracy & Tracy, broke a 
hundred last year, and there are 
those in the club who insist that 
if he ever makes a hole in one, 
they'll either have to give him the 
club house or throw him out. 
When it comes to personal scen- 
ery old man Tracy has the money 
to buy the best —and he buys 
"em — which, of course, finds 
him pictured here in Dutchess 
Knickers. (*) 


“10c a Button: $1.00 a Rip” 


originally was just a slogan—a 


| homely, but sincere expression 


to the public of honest manu- 
facturing intent. Today the 


_slogan is a monument to a 


faint, canarylike vocalization of a deer | 
mouse, the sound of its louder drumming as | 
its forefeet beat upon a yucca; the different | 
drumming, more excited and more muffled, | 
of a kangaroo rat; the distant bark of a | 
kit fox; the snapping up of an unlucky | 


moth overhead by a nighthawk. But when 
he again turned on his lights, instantly the 
faint sounds became drowned in the larger 
silence. 


“This is sure some sweet country,” he | 


thought. 


He pressed on, breathing deep of the cool, | 


odorous air. 
the tree. yuccas. After a while the tree 


* yuceas fell behind, replaced by the lawlier 


creosote bush. dis road,was leading him up- 
ward again toward the mountains. Farther 
still he passed into an artemisia belt. Then, 
sweeping around a projecting foothill, he 
found himself at the portals of another 
canyon. He was nearing his father’s ranch, 
from which he ‘had set out. 
gotten about his diamonds. Thrusting his 
hand down his pocket, he again felt their 
sharp corners through the cloth, fingered 
them, weighed them. 

“T sure can’t carry them around with me 


He had been driving among | 


He had for- | 


like this,” he thought, “and I can’t leave | 


them behind me either. I’ve got to find a 
better place to put them than under a flat 
rock on a mountain. I sure wish I had 
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promise kept unswervingly for 
more than forty-six years—it is 
one of the tangible differences 
between Dutchess Trousers and 
other trousers. 





CHESS 
TROUSER? 
10% a Button .$ 190 a Rip 
eas bas obs 
WARRANTY 
YOU MAY WEAR A PAIR FOR TWO MONTHS 
If A BUTTON COMES OFF WE WILL PAY YOUIOF 
if THEY RIP WE WILL PAY YOU Sie 
OR GIVE YOU A NEW PAIR 


DUTCHESS 
Trousers & Knickers 


POUGHKEEPSIE (Dutchess County) NEW YORK 








(*) This is one of a series of character sketches, by famous 
artists, making up the Dutchess Anthology of Trousers 
Wearers. This series, in leaflet form, may be had upon 
request. Other sketches include: 


‘Going on Nineteen" in FLANNELS 
““Tigeless Business Man of 25” in SPORT TROUSERS 
“The Head of the Works” in BREECHES 
“Young Whipple”’ in DRESS TROUSERS 
Next Year” in COLLEGIATES 
vans” inAWORK TROUSERS 
Bennett Kid" in BOYS’ KNICKERS 
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Smudges and fingermarks 
can be removed from Barreled 
Sunlight by wiping with a 
damp cloth. The surface of 
this lustrous paint.is so satin- ~ 
smooth it can’t hold dirt. 





Even in the very fine interiors - 
the deep, soft lustre of Barreled Sunlight adds a touch of quality 


HE rich, lustrous finish of Barreled 

Sunlight is unsurpassed for interior 
walls and woodwork. Handsome, easy to 
apply, and washable as tile—costs less than 
enamel and requires fewer coats. 


Resists the “yellowing tendency,” too. Made by 
the exclusive Rice Process, Barreled Sunlight is 
guaranteed to remain white longer than any gloss 
paint or enamel, domestic or foreign, applied 


unden tiie addins ending: to obtain further information and sample can. olmost wid, blendin 
Thousands of home-owners know that Barreled 1J. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. Barreled * a oer In 


Sunlight means bathrooms and kitchens always 
clean, cheerful, sanitary—woodwork easy to keep 


: New York—350 Madison Ave. Chicago—659 Washington Blvd. ‘ 
imm aculate. San Francisco—!56 Eddy Street Philadelphia—1003 Bailey Bidg. % charge. 
Fine hotels and clubs—hospitals—schools— Distributors in all principal cities ‘ee sedis 


reled Sunlight’s superior quality an actual econ- 
omy. The labor cost of application is low because, 
containing no varnish, Barreled Sunlight flows 
on freely with brush or spray—and it covers re- 
markably. Once on the walls, washing takes the 
place of frequent, costly repainting. 

You can get Barreled Sunlight in cans from 
14 pint to 5 gallons, and in 30-gallon and 55-gallon 
steel drums. Where more than one coat is required, 
use Barreled Sunlight Undercoat first. See coupon 


Factory and Main Offices 
22-C DUDLEY STREET PROVIDENCE, R. 1. “ 









If you prefer a tint— 
here’s an easy way 


By simply adding colors-in-oil 
to Barreled Sunlight white, 
you can obtain exactly the 
tint you want to match any 
scheme of interior decoration. 
Ask your dealer about the 
new Barreled Sunlight Tint- 
ing Colors, in handy 
tubes. These colors are 


quantities of 5 gallons 
or over we tint to order 
at the factory, without 
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even the largest commercial buildings—find Bar- Retailed by over 6,000 dealers U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT Co. 
{ 21-C Dudley Street, Providence, R. |. 
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Please send me literature on the use of Barreled Sunlight in— 
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° Institutions O Industrial Plants ; 
1S § | l Enclosed also find 10 cents for sample can of Barreled Sunlight to be mailed | 
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TIRE that profits by the 
pioneering of the past, 

eliminating all balloon tire 

shortcomings. 


A tire so satisfactory that it 
will convert the most con- 
firmed skeptic to the safety, 
service, and comfort of bal- 
loon tires. 


Quality—a Pennsylvania Product. 


Pennsylvania 
Balloons 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. OF AMERICA, INC., Jeannette, Pennsylvania 
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Sure antidote for that inevi- 
table slump that always comes. 
Be it week-end jaunt, evening beach 
party, vacation trip, or dance at home, 
a Carryola Master is a pepey aa and un- 


failing resource in time o 


The Carryola Master is the ideal 
“portable”. Carries easily. Packs 
easily. Holds 15 full-sized records. 
Plays all makes of records. Comes in 
four attractive colors or black—all in 
Genuine Du Pont Fabrikoid with 2- 
Tone Embossed Art Cover and Record 
Album. 


Sold at the better music stores. 


CARRYOLA CO. of AMERICA 
648 Clinton 8t, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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(Continued from Page 230) 
asked that diamond man what people. do 
with their diamonds. When I go back I 


| wilh.” 


He had entered the other canyon with 
considerable care, for canyon sounds travel 


| far and he wished to make no noise. He did 


not have to steal into his home canyon. As 
a consequence he started up the grade with 


| his muffler cut out and every light blazing. 
| He made no great speed; the road did not 


permit. It was paved with sand and bowl- 
ders. Now and then it made a dash for the 


| side of the mountain in order to climb over 


a projecting ledge. But he made good 
progress. 

He had been running in-the floor of the 
wash, a trying thing to do in midsummer, 
and had managed to edge the car up the 
bank out of it at the end of the stretch, 
when he caught a flare of light on the canyon 
wall, as from a car somewhere above, The 
light was not strong, and it did not persist. 


He listened for sounds, but heard nothing. 


“We're making too much noise ourselves 
he told his steering 


The canyon here opened out into a little 
flat through which his road wound in a 
black ribbon hardly wide enough for his 
wheels. The white oak trees of the other 
canyon were missing, but the flat contained 


| willows and cottonwoods and a dense growth 
| of wild lilac and buckthorn brush. The 


brush came sharply down to the road. 

He entered the flat thinking of the light 
he had seen, but still he heard no sounds to 
indicate the approach of a car. Then sud- 
denly he swung round a bend and both 


| heard the sounds and saw the car. The car 


stood blocking the road with not a light 
showing. The sounds came from the brush 
at his left. They consisted of a peremptory 
command to halt and descend from his seat. 


| The raucous tones were those of the San 


Quentin man who had yelled at him in the 
restaurant. 

“Stick 'em up, kid! We got you dead, 
see?”’ 

“Come a flop, and come sudden!”’ ad- 
vised a second voice from the brush at his 
right. 

“Blow his bean off!’ advised a third 
familiar voice. 

“Cut out the trembles, kid, and keep "em 
high. That's it. Now climb out over the 


door. Now stand against the end of this 
black gun.” 

‘What do you want of me?” asked the 
boy. 


“We want that pocketful of diamonds 
you stole from your partners.” 

There was nothing the owner of the dia- 
monds could do to protect his property. 
The road was blocked in front. Against his 
side pressed the heavy muzzle of a pistol. 
He himself had no weapon. The next mo- 
ment rough fingers began searching his 
pockets. His fortune had already passed 
into other hands. 


iv 


THINK the sheriff wired Donovan too 
curtly of his failure; the message that I 
forwarded merely stated that no diamonds 
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had been found. He and Cariatt therefore 
spent the end of the night in Piute, reaching 


the Cache Pass culvert early the next | 


morning. I had not been able to go. 

The culvert was not hard to identify— 
the ground surrounding it had been tram- 
pled by many feet. Donovan knew he 
would find it empty; nevertheless he knelt 
and looked down its round mouth. No 
diamonds lay upon the metal floor, either 
inside or outside of a parcel, nor did the 
leather wallet that had contained them, 
whether whole or in fragments. Except for 
a windrow of sharp-elbowed pebbles, the 
culvert had in it no objects of any kind. 

“Hello!” cried Donovan softly. 

: “‘Have you found anything?” asked Car- 
att. 

“What are those pebbles doing there?” 


“Washed in, weren’t they? These winter | 


torrents have more force than you might 
think.” 

“They have,” replied Donovan. “But 
tell me this: How can you wash pebbles 
from the floor of an arroyo into the over- 
hanging end of a culvert twelve inches 
higher?” 

“They couldn't have washed in,” 
mitted Carlatt. 

“Then how did they get there?”’ 

“Somebody must have placed them 
there.” 

“Who?” asked Donovan. 

Carlatt’s face lighted. 

“The one who took the diamonds!” 

“Now you're, openi 
Who took the diamon 


ad- 


: Add 


“It looks to me as if a pack rat might | 


have carried them from the culvert. A pack 
rat would have left just such pebbles in 
their place.” 

The pack rat, common enough in the 
northern mountains, is not so common on 
the edge of this southern desert, but it occurs 


there. One of its characteristics is its love | 


of ajoke. It will carry away anything that 


strikes its fancy, and always leaves some in- | 


congruous object for that which was taken. 
It is distinguished by a hairy tail like that 
of a chipmunk and teeth that delight in cut- 
ting into leather. 


bale of pelts cut into ribbons by one pack 
rat in one night. The present pack rat had 
probably used the shredded wallet to line 
his nest. 

“How do you trace your property after a 
pack rat has stolen it?’’ asked Donovan. 

“By finding where he went for what he 
left in its place.” 

They found the spot without much 
trouble. The sharp-elbowed pebbles alone 
would have identified it. But as I have 
said, young Healy had likewise found it. 


When Donovan saw the strewn earth and | 


pebbles, and the tracks left by the boy's 
worn shoes, his face fell. 

‘We may find them hard to trace,’’ he 
said. “A pack rat may have taken the 
diamonds from the culvert, but who took 
them afterward?” 

“I don’t see how we are to answer that 
question,’’ said Carlatt. 


Donovan began analyzing the clews to 
their finder’s identity. 


He had no way of 
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Price's Falls, in the Arbuckle Mountains, Near Ardmore, Oklahoma 


g a broad door. 


In regions where furs are | 
gathered, a trapper will sometimes have a | 
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knowing that the diamonds were seen from 
the railroad. 

He guessed that this finder had not 
traced them through the pebbles, for these 
had not been disturbed. Probably he had 
not known of the culvert. 

** Now, who would be browsing around in 
a place like this? Some sheep herder? This 
isn’t a sheep country. Who else?” 

He pointed to the former contents of the 
bandanna—the fossil snail shell, the wing 
feather, the sprays of bladder pod and the 
Turkish rugging, the red crystal that may 


| have been garnet. 


“There lies what he may have emptied 
from his handkerchief when he saw the dia- 
monds. He seems to have been collecting; 


but none of his specimens would have taken | 


the eye of a trained man, except possibly 
the bladder pod, which grows at the edge of 
its range in this region. He may have been 
a student collecting along the railroad.” 

“There are millions of students,”’ said 
Carlatt. 

“Yes,” replied Donovan thoughtfully, 
“millions of them, but only one with a 
pocketful of diamonds that he does not 
know were stolen. I think we had better 
return to Piute.” He added, “I think the 
diamonds will bring out that student’s 
hidden character. I hope it will prove to 
be a strong one.” 


The three San Quentin men herded young 
Healy into the car ahead without further 
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into the air; and at the same instant light | 
seemed to be poured into the car as from 
powerful spotlights. 

“Doler, Sharbo, Branson, you are under 
arrest!” he heard, 


I think it was the way the boy still held 
up his chin that chiefly seized upon Dono- 
van’s imagination. But undoubtedly also 
it was his earlier response to the stimulus 
of ownership. The Redelos man had been 
going over the diamonds with Carlatt. 
When he had checked up the loot, he turned 
to young Healy. The San Quentin men had 
been taken aside by the deputies. 

“Everything seems to be as you found 
it,” he said. “‘We may need you later, but | 
that’s all for tonight. Where are you going | 
from here?” 

The boy looked him in the eye. 
to the Yampa, to my job. 
get there by starting time.” 

“Then where?” 

“Then I'll rustle another job.” 

“College?” 

The boy colored to the ears. 
out at college.” 

“Too much outside work?” 

“T couldn’t seem to make the grade.” 

“T know all about that. Expect to try it 
again?” 

“If I can earn enough money, maybe I 
will. Jinfiy wants me to. This time I’m 
out for blood.” 

Donovan did not reply at once. After a 


“Back | 
I'll just about | 


“T flunked 






cant come 
out They are 
held forever 
in a grip of 





speech. They did not divide their plunder; 
they did not so much as open the parcel. 
The boy saw that the car they were driving 
was an eight-cylinder‘Loquace, but whether 
rented or stolen he could not tell. The 
license plate had been smeared with grease 
and dust until it could not be read. 

Before leaving his car they turned out 
its lights. 

They seated him between two of them, 
while the third drove. As their lights 
flashed up he looked past the driver at the 
road ahead. He knew it well—it led up the 
canyon past his father’s place and then on 
through the pass above. One of his captors 
began speaking. 

“We better take him off in the desert 
away from the road,” he said. He did not 
speak of murder, but there was that in his 
voice that caused his captive to wince. 

They had gone perhaps a quarter of a 
mile and had reached a stretch of more 
difficult road. Above them loomed the 
mountain. On the canyon side great bow!l- 
ders grazed the running board. The boy sat 
benumbed; he felt the pistol pressed against 
his ribs from the left, and at the right the 
grasp upon his wrist of the man who had 
last spoken. 

He had ceased looking at the road ahead, 
but felt its roughness through the twistings 
and lurchings of the car. 

Suddenly he felt lifted from his seat; the 
driver had jammed down the brake and 
shut off the gas. When he looked up to see 
the reason he perceived that the road ahead 
was again blocked by a car. The canyon 
ordinarily saw perhaps three cars in a 
month; tonight it was seeing three within 
ten minutes. A moment later he heard the 
sharp command, this second time from be- 
hind an overhanging rock, for hands to go 


WHO’S WHO-AND WHY 
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fought one another because of personal 
oe and struggled to defeat good causes 
just because they were supported by their 
newspaper rivals. Asa result of this pain, 
he formed the Community Development 
Association, which caused all the newspa- 
pers to work harmoniously for everything 


| that would tend to benefit the city of Los 


Angeles. 

It is this association that has been largely 
responsible for the remarkable growth and 
development of Los Angeles in the last 
eight years. 

As has been said, nobody but Chandler 
knows into how many interests he has 


t the boy went on. 

“You said you knew all about that. Did 
you mean, you knew about my record in 
college?”’ 

“Yes. I wired yesterday.” 

“Some things I don’t understand,” per- 
sisted the other. “ You told us about the 
pack rats and the culvert, but how did you 
know I found the diamonds after that?” 

“A restaurant man:in Piute told me that 
you had passed through the town, and that 
you were followed. I knew you must be the 
man. The men he described as following | 
you were still in town looking through the 
yards. So I followed them in turn.” 
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‘6 
“But how would they know where I If 
went?” You Know 
“You told them once about your home What's Good 





and your father. 
eas,”’ 

“T’'ll be getting back to the job,” said the --and of course you do t 
boy. “It’s all easy when you know.” He 
hesitated. ‘I asked you because I knew 
Jinny would ask me.” 

Donovan spoke more softly, as was his | 


. 7 
e ' ” 
way when matters were falling to suit him. | ON 6 Ee lUofsat 


“I forgot to tell you,” he said; “but \ 


a rather large reward was offered for the 

finding of the diamonds. That’s why that 

other sheriff was so anxious to recover them 1OO%Whrolr Who 

through his own men.” 

He paused to see if his meaning had been is the food for you 

It combines flavor and real nourishment. 
If your grocer does not sell ENRIGHT'S 
“All O’ the Wheat” bread and flour— 


guessed, but it had not. That fact also 
write to us. 


pleased him. He took pains to make his 
thought clear. 

Old-Fashioned Millers, Inc, 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


All they had to do was to For You---”’ 


“The reward now goes to you. I believe 
you will find it large enough to see you 
through college. You might explain that 
to Jinny; and you might add that it’s my 
impression you would find it large enough, 
if you’re careful, to see Jinny through col- 
lege too.” 














thrust a finger, though he admits to being 
an officer or director in thirty-five Cali- 
fornia corporations, including banking, 
irrigation, gil, steamship, railroad, land and 
manufacturing companies. 

When Harry Chandler speaks, the ears of | 
governors, senators, representatives and 
financiers protrude nervously and flap at- 
tentively or apprehensively in the balmy 
Califorpia air. 

It is just as well that Harry Chandler 
wasn’t well when he came to California, for 
if he had been, the United States might 
have had to acquire China to provide scope 
for his activities, 
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If you could see WATER at work in your motor 
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Because loss of water is the worst thing 


You would not risk driving with oil leaking 
out of your car’s crankcase. 


Loss of water through leaks is equally 
dangerous. A damaged motor is the in- 
evitable result. 


To make it easy for every car owner to be 
free from this trouble, Mr. A. P. Warner, 
famous inventor of the Warner speedometer, 
devoted his efforts until he has now found a 
perfectly sure and safe new way to stop and 
prevent leaks. 


His success is amazing. No greater service 
was ever rendered all car and truck owners. 


Neglected leaks have cost millions in repairs 
and crippled and depreciated tens of tmou- 
sands of motors. Because, every drop of 





water lost brings your motor nearer to the 
destructiveness of overheating. 


Do not take that risk with your car. No 
repair is more imperative than stopping leaks. 
Mr. Warner now gives you a new, scientific 
way to stop all leaks—instantly —permanent- 
ly—completely. You do it yourself for 75c 
in a few minutes. No trouble or delay. 


Get a can of Warner Liquid Solder. Millions 
of users endorse its wonderful efficiency. 


It is guaranteed absolutely harmless—will 
not clog circulation or do the slightest damage 
to radiator or motor. That is why substi- 
tutes may be dangerous. Demand the genuine 
Warner Liquid Solder in green can. Don’t 
wait until you have a leak. Safeguard your 
motor, by sealing if leak-proof. It will pre- 
vent rust and corrosion and assist circulation. 
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THE SATURDAY 


GOOD OLD ARMY! GOOD OLD 
WAR! 


(Continued from Page 7) 


called Dan Miller. The big American rail- 
road car looked awful funny after them 
silly little French coaches and the forty- 
hommys-eight-chevux box cars. 

“That sure was a wonderful trip coming 
up the bay,” I said. 

“It sure was,” said old Dan Miller. 
cleaned up exactly $36.25.” 

“How do you mean?” I asked. 

“Well,” said Dan, “while you birds was 
on deck gawking at the view, I was down- 
stairs shooting craps with a bunch of them 
poor innocent sailors. It was a shame to 
take their money away from them, but they 
thought they were so good that they 
wouldn't stop, and besides I can find a bet- 
ter use for it than they can.” 

“Do you mean to say,” I said, “that you 
missed all that wonderful scenery coming 
up the bay?” 

"I missed the scenery,” said Dan, “but I 
got something that’s worth more. I got 
$36.25. And that, added to the few hun- 
dred dollars cleaned up last week, will make 
me a good stake to start out with when I get 
discharged.” 

“I suppose,” said Charlie Hiner, ‘that 
you guys think you’re going to be dis- 
charged in a couple of days.” 

“Of course we are,”’ said Henry. 

‘Not likely,’’ said the old Gloom Hound. 
“There’s too much work to be done around 
these camps. They'll probably hang on to 


ad | 


| us three or four months and make us grade 





roads and dig ditches.” 

“Shut up!” said Henry. “You don't 
know what you're talking about.” 

Which was true. But it turned out later 
that there was a little more truth in Char- 
lie’s remarks than we thought. 

The train started and we all pressed our 
noses against the windows. Maybe that 
part of New Jersey ain't very elegant, but 
it looked swell to us. There was American 
houses and American signs, American trol- 
ley cars and American people walking 
around. Everything looked familiar, but 
we had been away so long that it all looked 
a little strange too. And it looked awful 


We rolled along for maybe an hour or so, 

and then unloaded and marched into Camp 
Merritt. First they took us to a big de- 
lousing plant, where we spent the afternoon 
waiting our turn to get a shower and have 
our clothes steamed up. By the time we 
got through it was suppertime. 

In the evening we had an inspection in 
quarters, and when we got to bed it was so 
late we went right off to sleep in spite of the 
excitement. 

The next day they sorted out all the men 
who lived near New York—which included 
me and Henry. They marched us around 
from one office to another all day long, 
checking up our records, giving us physical 
“examinations, and running through all the 
red tape that they think is recessary before 
they can let a man out of the army. 

Finally, just before supper, they got 
through and told us to come around to the 


| main office and get our discharges at noon 
| the next day. After supper we went back 
| to the barracks and found that everybody 


| 
| 





} 


{ 


was due to move out the next day, Me and 


| Henry and the rest of the New York men 


would naturally leave as soon as we got our 


| discharges at noon, and the rest of the men, 


who lived in different parts of the country, 
were to entrain at about the same time for 
various camps near their homes, where 
they were to be discharged. 

It was the last night the battery would be 
together, so we all gathered around a fire in 
front of the barracks and sang the old songs 
that we used to sing in France and Ger- 
many. In between songs everybody was 
telling everybody else how glad they were 
to g home, and what they expected to do 

d everythin We sure was a noisy 
unch—all except Porky Hennessey, who, 
as usual, was sitting off to one side. I guess 
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it was hard for him to forget that wooden 
cross beside the road at Septsarges. 

Toward the end of the evening Lieuten- 
ant Baird came along to wish us all good-by 
and good luck. 

“Baird, you old son of a gun,” said 
Henry, “you ain’t half bad. If you had 
only been, a private instead of a lousy lieu- 
tenant, I think I would have really liked 
you a lot.” 

So we all-cheered for Baird. 

Finally things quieted down, and about 
—" me and Henry got ready to go to 


And Henry said, “Somehow, I begin to 
feel sort of sad and dismal.” 

“Sad and dismal!" I said. “Why, you 
poor boob, this is the happiest day of our 
lives. Our army days are over.” 

“T know it,” said Henry. “I’ve looked 
forward to this day for a long, long time, 
but now it is here I begin to feel kind of 
80 uy? 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Well,” said Henry, “I’ve cussed the 

army and I’ve hated the army but when I 

think about leaving it forever, I seem to get 

homesick for it even before I’ve left.” 

, Be getting as gloomy as Charlie,” 
said, 

“Just think!” said Henry. “ Never again 
will we sleep in a pup tent in the mud of the | 
Argonne Forest, and never again wil! the 
good old battery go rolling along the roads 
of France.” 

“Right you are,”’ I said. 
good thing it won't.” 

“Never again,”’ said Henry, “will I hear 
the howl of a German shell. You know,” he 
went on, “I'd kind of like to hear a German 
shell again. Remember how they used to 
come sailing over the hill at Septsarges? 
We listened to the musie of them things se | 
long that it’s hard to get along without it. 
Yes, sir, I'd give a good deal right now just 
to hear one of them old shells screeching 
past overhead.” 

“Henry,” I said, 
in your old age.” 

“Probably so,” said Henry. “‘ While the 
war was going on I hated it like poison, but 
now that it’s over and I look back at it, I 
almost begin to enjoy it, and I hate to leave 
the old army, honest I do. Good old army! 
Good old war!” 

“T think it’s time we went to bed,” I said. 
“Good night.” 

We turned in. 

The next morning after breakfast a little 
lieutenant that I never seen before came 
into the barracks and handed a written 
order to the top sergeant. The top sergeant 
looked around, and me and Henry was the 
first two he happened to see. He called us 
over. 

“Youse guys,” he said, “ 
kitchen police today.” 

“What's the idea?” said Henry. 

“They are short of help over at the camp | 
kitchen,” said the sergeant. “‘They need | 
two extra men, and it has been ordered that | 
this battery furnish them.” 

“But we can't go,” said Henry. ‘We 
get our discharges at noon.” 

“You ain't got them yet,” said the ser- 
geant. “ You're still in the army and you'll 
do as you're told, and no back talk from 
you either.” 

So we had to go. We lined up outside 
with thirty or forty other men that had also 
been caught for K. P. duty. These birds 
was all from an §. O. S. outfit which had | 
just returned from Tours. 

The little lieutenant marched us over 
past the camp mess:hal! and haited us just 

tside the big kitchen. It seems that this 
kitchen was run by a detail of gooks that 
stayed at the camp permanently. The 
K. P.'s they used tp grab from whatever 
outfits happened te be there temporarily. | 
The lieutenant that had marched us over | 
was some sort of camp mess officer. 
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“You men,” he announced, “will remain 
on this detail all day, and I want to warn 
| you that I won’t stand for any loafing or 
|, any foolishness. You will not leave this 
"kitchen until you are dismissed this eve- 
ning. The cooks will tell you what you are 
to do. Fall out!” 

Right away I decided I didn’t like this 
looey. I guess he had fought the whole 
war right there at Camp Merritt. Anyway, 
he had a couple of silver service stripes. He 
was a mean-looking cuss; I had a feeling we 
| might get into trouble with him, and as it 

turned out, we did. 

We all filed into the kitchen, and it was a 
great big building with a lot of ranges at 
one end and a lot of supplies and other junk 
piled around. There was a lot of hard- 
boiled-looking cooks, and as soon as we 
came in a couple of them walked over to put 
us to work. 

“Holy Moses!’’ said Henry. “If the 
dirty bums make us stick around here all 





, day we won't be able to get our discharges 


until tomorrow. And if we can't leave this 
kitchen we can’t even say good-by to the 
bunch.” 

Just then one of the cooks grabbed 
Henry and took him off somewhere, and an- 


| other one grabbed me and a couple of other 


guys and took us outside to a place where 
they had about two dozen dirty old G. I. 
cans. He gave us some brushes and soap 
powder, and showed us a hose that ran hot 


| water. 


211 Harrison St., | 


“You fellers can wash these cans,”’ he 
said, “and when I say wash ’em, that’s 
what I mean. They got to be washed hard 
and they got to be washed clean. And 
when you get done, let me know, and I'll 
tell you what to do next. All right, get 
busy.” 

And he went back to the kitchen. 

A G. I. can is a thing something like an 
ash can, and they use them in the army to 
cook stuff in and make coffee and one thing 
and another. These particular cans was 
extra large and extra dirty. They had 
been using them to make soup, and they 


| was thick with grease. 


We squirted hot water into three or four 
| of them, and threw in some soap powder 
and began sloshing around with the brushes, 
We none of us had any overalls or fatigue 
clothes, and right away I slopped a lot of 
greasy water on my pants. After that I 
worked very slow and cautious. These was 
the pants I would have to wear when I left, 
and I didn’t want to go home all over 
grease and smelling of soup. 

The work went on slow and dismal, and 


| after about’ five minutes the nasty little 
| lieutenant came walking by. 








He stepped right up to me and said, 
“Snap out of it, there, you! A little more 
pep!” 

So I made a show of speeding up a bit. 
“Yes, sir,”’ I said, and hated myself for 
saying it. But what can a poor private 
do? As the lieutenant left I thumbed my 
nose at his back, which made me feel a little 
better but not much. 

I decided it was about time I went and 
got a drink of water. I left the other guys 
messing around with the old cans and 
walked down to the far end of the building 
where there was a hydrant that ran cold 
water. There was no cup, so I had to prac- 


| tically stand on my head for a while to get 


a drink. When I finally came up for air 
who should I see arriving but good old 
Henry. His eyes was all red and there was 
a couple of tears running down his face. 

“What's the matter with you?” I asked. 

“Onions,” he said. “Can you imagine 
that? Here it is my last day in the army 
and they make me peel onions—bushels 
and bushels of them.” 

Henry washed his eyes and his face, and 
had a drink and then we lighted up a couple 
of cigarettes. 

“It’s a hell of a life, ain’t it?’’ I said. 

Henry nodded very mournful, and we 
leaned up against the building and rested 
ourselves awhile. All of a sudden we heard 
somebody yelling at us from across the 
road. 

“Don’t you men ever salute an officer?’’ 
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We looked up. It was a big fat major. 
We came to attention in a hurry and sa- 
luted, while the major walked up and 
scowled at us. 

“Take those cigarettes out of your 
mouths,”’ he said. 

We did. 

“ How long have you been in the army?” 

“Two years, sir,” said Henry. 

“And don’t you know you aren’t sup- 
posed to salute with a cigarette in your 
mouth?” 


“T forgot, sir,” said Henry. 


“No excuse. And why didn’t you salute 


in the first place?’ 

“We didn’t see you, sir.” 

“It’s your business to see. me. 
soldier is always on the alert.” 

He stared at us for a minute or two very 
ferocious, while we stood respectfully at 
attention. 


A good 


“T'll let you off this time,” he said fi- | 


nally. ‘‘But the next time you fail to 
salute me I shall have to report you to your 
commanding officer.” He walked away. 

“If I stick around this place much 


longer,”’ said Henry, ‘I’m liable to kill 
somebody.” 
“All right,” I said. ‘Let's see if we 


can’t ooze away from here.” 


We looked around, and none of the cooks | 


was in sight, so we sidled off behind the 
next building, and from there we sort of 


slunk along a little fence and around a | 
couple of corners and back to our barracks. | 


We sat around for maybe an hour or 
more, and then all of a sudden I happened 


to look out the window and saw three | 
squads of infantry arriving with rifles and | 


bayonets. An old sergeant came in and 
spoke to our top sergeant, and our top 


sergeant came in and grabbed me and | 


Henry. 

“I thought youse guys were over on 
K. P.,”” he said. 

“We were,” said Henry, “but we had to 
come back just a minute,” 

“All right,” said the top, ‘you can just 
go along with this guy. He wants you.” 

We followed the sergeant outside, where 


we found that the three squads of men | 


with rifles and bayonets was part of the 
camp guard, and they had with them nine- 
teen prisoners lined up in double rank. The 
prisoners turned out to be men from the 
Tours 8S. O. S. outfit, who had been on 
K. P. and had walked off. Me and Henry 
fell in at the end of the line. 

“ Attention!"’ yelled the sergeant. 

Around the corner of the barracks came 


the little lieutenant that had taken us over 


to the kitchen in the morning. 


“How many did you get altogether?” 


he asked the sergeant. 

“Twenty-one, sir.” 

The lieutenant laughed a nasty little 
laugh. Then he turned to us, stuck out his 
chin and made a speech. He said, ‘There 
has been altogether too much insubordina- 
tion around this camp. This morning you 
men were assigned to a regularly ordered 
detail of kitchen police. Two hours later I 
find you back in your barracks, loafing. You 
are a bunch of quitters and slackers, and 
you are guilty of deliberate disobedience of 
orders. I don’t know why it is, but you 
men from overseas seem to forget all about 
discipline as soon as you get back to Amer- 
ica. You seem to think you can do as you 
please. You seem to think you're too good 
for kitchen police. But I’llshow you. When 
I get through with you, you'll know you 
are in the army all right. Your overseas 
discipline may have been sloppy and lax, 
but now you're here you'll find out what it 
means to be a soldier.” 

“This guy musta won the war,” 
loud whisper from the rear rank. 

“Who said that?” asked the looey, run- 
ning forward. Nobody seemed to know, 
and the looey couldn’t spot who it was. 
After five minutes’ questioning he went 
back and finished his speech. 

“You aren’t the first overseas men to 
make trouble here. There has been so 
much insubordination that I have gotten 
good and sick of it. Last week, six over- 
seas men sneaked out of a kitchen-police 


came a 
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disappear when 
you wash with 
Wuire Wircu 
—because it 
deodorizes as it 
cleans. 

This new skin 
cleanser is won- 
derfuily fine for 
regular use on 
face, hands and 
in the bath. 
Washes off stains, dirt and 
without irritation to the skin. 
Women too find Warre Wrren invaluable 
toremove fruit, berry and vegetable scaina; 
it keeps the skin soft, white and refreshed 
Warre Wrren lathers freely in hot or cokd 
water. Softens Hard Water. 

Comes in sanitary screw-top can —- 


“Every Shake a Fresh Cake” 


Ask your dealer; if he cannot supply, send 
us his name and 25c. for a full size can 








Noats Ameaican Dye Corroaarion 
Dept. 8, Mt. Vernon, N, Y,. 
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VERS ; {4 


Suaart Biltmore covers keep dainty frocks 
clean. They increase trade-in value of cat 
Made of high-grade striped seat cover fab 
ric, complete for seats, backs, sides. doors 
Wearing surfaces trimmed with colore:! 


leatherette. Convenient pockets Gieve 
fasteners make easy to detach and cheer 
Ten years’ seat cover tailoring experience 
backs our guarantee of quality and periect 


fit, We make covers for aii care. If your 
car is not listed write ua. 
Buick Basex ewett Chrysler ) 
j Nash Dodge Hudson Overland > {$14 00 
l Oldsmobile, Stude baker, Willys- Kisight 4 
Ford coupes, $5.25; sedans, $9.85. 


Department Stores and Cer Dealers— Write 


us.’ We have a plan that assures volume 
BY ulur BETTER” E 
Smart, Detachable Seat Covers 
Send no money —check full information 
Please send set of Biltmore Covers express pre 
paid, subject to examination. If satished, § will 
pay expressman price of covers only 
Your name 
Address 
Name of cat Year of car 
(4 passenger © Coach Color art leather 
L)5 passenger | ty dan trim desired 
C) Coupe () 2 door O Blue © Gray 
{) Brougham (4 door 0 Tana 
Cincinnati Auto Specialty Co., 314 Main St., 
Cincinnati,O. "Makers of STIK-TITE top patch.” 
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We furnish: 
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You furnish: 


expanding business. 


Name 
Stree 
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“T was determined 
to start a business 


Now Let Us Establish You 
in a Well Paying Business 


| \ complete initial outfit for immediate 
profitable work, without charge. 

All the supplies and equipment you need, 

at all times, without cost to you. 

3 A series of illuminating booklets on just 
* how to succeed and, each month, a sales 

magazine 

bringing plans, without charge. 

Personal coéperation in correspondence 

of trained sales directors. 

Only a few hours of your spare time when 

convenient. 


No Investment, No Experience Needed 


Earn cash profits from the first day in a permanent ever- 
Like other subscription representa- 
tives of The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nai and The Country Gentleman, you may make as much as 


$25.00 aWeek EXTRA 


Clip Here for Details----- -------------4 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
383 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


How might I start a local business of my own? 











He Did! 


“T didn’t have the capital,”’ continued W. 
D. Blair of New York, “but I knew from 
past experience in representing you in spare 
time that persistent effort and a desire to 
succeed would bring success.” 

Today Mr. Blair has established a fast- 
growing business which is paying him lib- 
erally every month, which will pay him 
more and more as the months roll by. 


You Can! 


If you have a like desire to succeed there's 
no reason why, as our local subscription rep 
resentative, you cannot increase your mcome 
by $1.00 to $1.50 an hour for spare time; or 
earn $25.00 or more a week for full time. 


devoted to tested money- 


Age 





State 
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Campbe'l’s Automatic “RAPID” 
ELECTRIC Fireless Cooker Range ? 


Realiy @ cemeation-—everybody wants 
ane, Does everything any good range 
with do and else pro otdes for the waterlew: way 

cook ing yageenieles® etc , retaining health 






Selltias mineral salts and vilamine. Has 


1® inek oven for baking, large electric 

firelews cooker tet bolting, double electric 
aril on top for frying. ot Oven heat 
automadioelty regetated — turte electric. 
ty on ial off ee heeded 


inl 30 Day Trial Offer 
Write tor catajog and [ree health food 
Gest Cash oe Q2sy payments Low price 
i! amare you Grind pastalce letter today 


Witias Campbell Co. t uh, 13 








E._ $450 


This dependable and 

handsome radium dial 

dash clock will show 

correct time night or 
ay. You can easily at- 

tach it yourself to the 

dash. Vibration proof 
rustproof. 

From your dealer 

ov divect from us 
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detail. They thought they were smart, 
just as you think you are smart. And I 
had them arrested, tried and sentenced to 
three months at hard labor—which is just 
what is going to happen to you. You are 
under arrest and you will be tried tomor- 
row. I know how to handle men like you.” 

Then he let out that old, old remark, 
which is known so well to all buck privates. 

“Sergeant,” he said, “take their names.” 

The sergeant was a tough bozo—big and 
ferocious-looking, with red hair and freck- 
les. He came down the line, writing each 
man’s name on a little hunk of paper. I 
never seen a sergeant yet that didn’t seem 
to have a little hunk of paper somewheres 
in his pocket that he could drag out to 
write names on. 

When he got opposite us we noticed 
that he had a couple of gold service stripes, 
one wound stripe, and the four green ivy 
leaves of the 4th Division. Now, me and 


| Henry each had a couple of gold service 
stripes, one wound stripe and the four 


green ivy leaves of the 4th Division. The 
sergeant seen this when he looked us over, 
but instead of softening him down any it 
made him more hard-boiled than eyer. He 
give us & dirty look, and me aed Henry 
give him back just as good. 

“You come from a real outfit,” he said, 
sort of sarcastic. “‘ How did you get in with 
this bunch?” 

“T can’t see as that’s any of your busi- 
ness,” said Henry. “It looks like you once 
belonged to a real outfit yourself. How do 
you happen to be taking names for this 
chicken-liver bunch?” 

“If you want to know,” said the sergeant 
in a nasty voice, “I used to be in the 39th 
Infantry. I come in here in a casual com- 
pany last month, and while I was celebrat- 
ing my safe return I got so pie-eyed drunk 
that I reénlisted for two years.” 

“T didn’t suppose anybody could get as 
drunk as that,” I said. 

“Shut up,” said the sergeant. 
your names?” 

We gave him our names, and then he 
said, “‘ You birds talk too much. After this 
you better keep them silly mouths shut. 
And remember, if your names is on this list, 
you get put in the guardhouse, and tried, 
and soaked three months at hard labor be- 
fore you get your discharges.” He give us 
another hard-boiled look and curled his lip 
at us. “If your names was left off this list, 
you wouldn’t get put in no guardhouse, you 
wouldn't get tried and you would get your 
discharges on time. But you got a fat 
chance—a fat chance!” And with this 
pleasant thought he left us and continued 
on down the line. 

If ever I wanted to kill a guy, it was that 
sergeant. 

After he had finished taking the names 
he marched up to the looey, saluted very 
snappy and handed him the list. 

The looey gave it to a fat corporal that 
was standing with the guard. 


“What's 
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“Corporal,”’ he said, “‘take these prison- 
ers down to the guardhouse and turn them 
over to the sergeant of the guard to be held 
for trial by the summary coyrt tomorrow. 
Have him copy the list, and bring the 
original to my office so I can have the 
charges made out this afternoon.” 

“Prisoners, count off!’’ yelled the cor- 
poral. We counted. ‘Squads right, 
march!"’ And we marched off, completely 
surrounded by the three squads of bayonet- 
toting guards. The looey and the old 4th 
Division sergeant walked away in the 
opposite difection. 

When we reached the guardhouse the 
sergeant of thé guard came out, and the fat 
corporal gave him the list and explained 
about it. The sergeant turned to us. 

“Come forward as I call your names! 
Private James O’Dowd!” A little guy 
came out very mournful, and they marched 
him in the door. “Private Nicholas Mos- 
covitch!” And another poor victim stepped 
out. One after another all the names were 
called, until everybody but me and Henry 
had gone in. 

“What are you two birds doing here?” 
said the sergeant. 

“Ask that corporal. 
said Henry. 

“They’re prisoners,”’ said the corporal. 

“What's your names?” asked the ser- 
geant. 

We told him. 

“Not on the list,” said the corporal. 

“What do you want to do with ’em?” 
asked the sergeant. 

“If they ain’t on my list,”’ said the cor- 
poral, ‘‘I ain’t responsible for ’em. You can 
take ‘em or leave ’em, sarge.” 

“If they ain’t on the list I ain’t respon- 
sible for ‘em, either,” said the sergeant, 
“and I don’t want ’em cluttering up the 
place here. To hell with ’em.” He looked 
over at us. ‘Move on, you two,” he 
yelled, “and don’t let me ketch you coming 
back here, or I'll report you for trying to 
get into this guardhouse without proper 
authori 

Me and Henry left. We was sorry for 
them other birds in there, but we couldn’t 
do nothing for them, so we chased along as 
fast as we could. We found our discharges 
waiting for us at the main office, and we 
just had time to holler good-by to the rest 
of the bunch before they left on their vari- 
ous trains. And two hours later we were 
standing on the deck of the Fort Lee ferry- 
boat, safely out of the army and bound for 
New York and home. 

“Henry,” I said, “I guess this little 
kitchen-police-guardhouse party has made 
you change your mind about loving the 
army so damn much, hasn’t it?” 

“Not entirely,” said Henry. “Good old 
army! Good old war! It’s given us some- 
thing to talk about and think about for all 
the rest of our lives. I wouldn’t have 


He brought us,” 


” 


missed it for ten thousand dollars, but—I 
wouldn't reénlist for ten million!” 











If They Sotd Booze Instead of Gasoline 














JUNK HEAPS ARE PILED HIGH, repair shops are 
crowded with motors killed or injured by 
poor lubrication. 


Any driver who blindly accepts any oil 
offered him without questioning its quality, 
without asking its name, without caring if 
it even has a name, may get the poorest of 
poor lubrication at any time. What plausible 
excuse is there for taking such a chance? 


Here is what you get for your money 
when you buy pure Pennsylvania oil. . . 


... Under normal conditions, at least 1000 
miles of lubrication—without any oil recti- 
fier on your car. And such a high quality 
of lubrication that experts in almost every 
country on the globe have named pure Penn- 
sylvania “the highest grade oil in the world.” 


It is different from other oils. Nature made 
it so. Made it of different materials. Gave 
it greater resistance to heat, wear and 
dilution. 


It is an oil so ideally suited to-automotive 
engine lubrication that Nature might have 
made it for that specific purpose alone. 


There are many brands of pure Pennsy!- 
vania oil. For “Pennsylvania” is not the 
name of any one brand, but of a grade or 
kind of oil. 


You may win Sue 
but the cost is too great if you lose 








Every moving part in 
your motor is safe for 
at least 1000 miles 
when you fill your 
crank-case with pure 
Pennsylvania oil. 


That’s lubrication! 














“the highest grade oil 
in the world” 





Pure Pennsylvania oil is easy to identify. 
The producers, refiners and marketers have 
created the emblem shown below for your 
protection. Every drop of oil sold under it 
is 190% pure Pennsylvania oil. Look for 
the men who display this emblem—they are 
good men to deal with. 


Pure Pennsylvania oil comes from oi! wells 
located in Pennsylvania, Western New York, 
West Virginia, Southeastern Ohio— and 
nowhere else! 

Make it a point to drain and fill up with 
pure Pennsylvania oil at the first opportun 
ity. Then simply maintain the oil level but 
don't drain for 1000 of the smoothest lubr: 
cated miles you ever drove. 

Get the clearest booklet of lubrication ever 
written--MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


PennsytvaniA Grape Caupe On Associatior 
208 Chambers Building, Oil City, Pa 


Please send me the booklet, “The Inside Story 
of Motor Oil,” worth money to every oil user 


Name 
Street Address 


City State 


6. E. P. 6-526 


© 1926,P.G.C.O.A 
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Whether you are building of stone, 

brick, wood or stucco, you will find 
all necessary allowances have been 
made to assure accurate application. 








construction which go 

to achieve atmosphere 
and individuality in a house, Forged Iron 
Hardware has always held important place. 
Indeed, with the continually spreading 
tendency to build “ period homes” of Eliza- 
bethan, Spanish, Colonial and other types, 
the call for such hardware has become 


universal. 


And now makers of the famous McKinney 
Hinges have brought within reach of all the 
most beautiful examples of Forged Iron 
Hardware one could wish! 


The designs themselves are grouped under 
four classifications: the Heart design, the 
Tulip, the Curley Lock and the Etruscan. 
Each of these, evolved by practicing archi- 
tects of high standing after months of pains- 
taking research, represents an authoritative 
interpretation of the spirit of earlier crafts- 
manship. 


The Heart, Tulip and Curley Lock are 
mainly of Colonial extraction, but 
are adaptable to other period build- 
ings as well. The Etruscan reflects 
the best in metal artisanship as de- 
veloped by the southern European 


nations three centuries ago. 


You may go to progressive mer- 
chants who sell Builders’ Hardware 
and find the new McKinney Forged 
Iron pieces on display. This fact 
in itself is an innovation. You will 
find that all pieces essential to the 
outfitting of your house are avail- 
able: beautiful hinge straps, H & L 
hinge plates, drop ring and lever 
handles, entrance door handle sets, 
rim and mortise latches, door pulls, 
push plates, knockers, shutter dogs 
and casement sash fasteners. 






















































The makers of McKinney Hinges an- 
swer the call for reasonably priced 
Forged Iron Hardware . . . now on dis- 
play by Builders’ Hardware Merchants 


McKINNEY 
FORGED IRON 
HARDWARE 





trance handle set 
the exterior 


Three delightful piece 
of the Etruscan design 
The drop ring handle 
is used on the interior 
of the entrance door 
hown with the en- 





on 





The cost of outfitting a home com- 
plete is remarkably small in relation to 
results achieved. Those who do not desire to 
use Forged Iron throughout, however, may 
wish to start with a front door set, then per- 
haps take the lower floor, and gradually ex 
tend toa full application from ground to roof, 


One further point may be stressed about 
McKinney Forged Iron: it is rustproofed 
and completed in three different finishes: 
Dead Black Iron, Rusty Iron, Relieved tron 

sometimes referred to as Gray Iron, Flem- 
ish Iron, Swedish Iron and Half-Polished Iron. 


Special note: Architects everywhere have 
been notified and sent catalogs of McKinney 
Forged Iron Hardware. Your architect wil! 
gladly be of service in helping you to carry out 
to completeness the “atmosphere” of his plans. 

Send for This Beautiful Free Brochure 

To make possible a thorough appreciation 
of the varied uses of Forged Iron, Mckinney 
offers a beautiful new Brochure. It presents 
ten studies showing authentic appli- 
cations of Forged Iron Hardware to 
the four main types of entrances, in 
terior doors, two types of shutters, 
French doors, casement windows 
and cabinets. Send for this Brochure 
at once. Then visit your Builders’ 
Hardware Merchant and make your 
seleztion. If he has not yet received 


his stock, let us know. 







SEND THIS COUPON TODAY! f 
ADP 7 
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| 

| Force Division 

1 McKinsey Mro. Co., Pitteburgh, Pa. 

Kindly send me your Free Brochure on 

| McKinney Forged lron Hardware. 

I 

! me 

; Nam 

| i 
! ' ' 
j Address 
‘ ; 
{ Name of your Hardware Merchant ! 
| 6.0. P 6.5.96 | 
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SHAVING 


— a Splash of Tingling 


THE SATURDAY 


Coolness for the FACE 


you.wash off the lather; dry your face 


then what? Powder 


isn’t just right. It’s too dry—blots up the natural moisture 


from your skin. Greases? 


But Aqua Velva- 


Not these hot days. 
now, you're on the right track! 


A few 


drops in the palm of your hand, slapped on the newly shaven 


skin, give the face a cool, refreshing tingle 


comfortable all day long. 


-keep it smooth and 


Agua Velva does these five refreshing things to your face: 


First: \t your face an in- 
vigorating, iively tingle. 

Second; \t sterilizes and helps to 
heal each tiny cut and scrape. 
Third: ¥t has a fine, fresh, manly 

fragrance. 

Fourth: 
fight against sun 
exposure. 

Fifth: it 


natural 


gives 


It helps the skin in its 
and wind and 


conserves the needed 
moisture in the skin. 
(Powde r absorbs this necessary 
moisture--leaves the skin dry.) 
Aqua Velva conditions your face 
and keeps it just as comfortable 


all day long as Williams Shaving 


Your dealer can supply you 
with the large ¢-ounce bottle 
of Aqua Velva at soc (60¢ in 
Canada). If he is out of it, we 
will see that you get it by 
mail, postpaid on receipt of 
price. You need only a few 
drops after shaving, so that 
Aqua Velva costs almost 
nothing a day to use. 

We want you to try this 
clear sparkling after-shaving 
liquid at our expense. Send 
the coupon or a posttard for 


Cream /eaves it. 


generous sample bottle FREE. 
We are confident that you will 
become a, steady user. 


Cfree trial ofter! 
SEND COUPON BELOW 








The J. B, Williams Company, Dept. 46A, Glastonbury, Conn, 
Canadian Address: 1114 St. Patrick St., Montreal 


Send free test bottle of Aqua Felva 








FOR USE AFTER SHAVING 
Made by the makers of 
F ilivams Shaving Cream 
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The Poets’ Corner 


Before a Photograph 


OW can I ever speak what here is said 
So fully and so sweetly in a glance? 
How can I ever write what here is read 
By all who look upon you? Yet, perchance, 
For those who may not see you I can trace 
The shadow of your beauty; indicate 
With words the revelation of your face, 
And marvel where I cannot imitate. 
So might a clumsy schoolboy with a line 
Of chalk upon a slate contrive a star, 
And weep because his copy does not shine, 
But is a lifeless thing, as copies are. 
Yes, thus before your loveliness am I— 
A schoolboy gazing sadly at the sky. 
~Mary Dixon Thayer. 


The Choice 


KNOW a poet I could wed, 
Upon whosg verses sweet 
My soul could readily be fed; 
But if I ever wish to eat 
Some butter on my daily bread, 
I'd better take the beau instead 
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Who has a lot inside his purse, 
Though vacant lots are in his head. 
I can't decide which would be worse. 
Shall Sood, or brains, be thinly spread? 
A marriage is a dreadful curse, 
It means for butter or for verse! 

— Alice A. Peek. 











To Housewives, in July 


F YOUR husband is a house, 
Housewife, leave and go, 
If a kitchen is your spouse. 
Oh, I know 
How tired a housewife grows to be 
Who loves her house devotedly, 
Her spouse, the house, devotedly! 


If your husband is a house, 

Now that it’s July, 
From your too exacting spouse, 

Housewife, fly! 
Flirt with trails and sails and sun, 
And when your vacation’s done, 
When you come back home anew, 
How that house will welcome you! 

~— Mary Carolyn Davies. 
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like John” 


OHN is a wonderful salesman. He can 

make sales tc people who never heard of his 
firm or his goods. Johnisastar. He is unique. 
There is only one of him. 

John makes big money, but his employer 
says that he would cheerfully pay twelve times 
as much for twelve more like him. If he 
could multiply John by twelve, he could mul- 
tiply his profits on John’s sales by twelve. 

Working alongside John are a dozen other 
salesmen who are good, able, competent fellows. 

But each man lacks one or more of John’s 
characteristics. No one of them has all of 
John’s energy, patience, zeal, imagination, and 
knowledge of his line. Like most men, they 
all lack the gift of being able to sell easily 
the unknown product of an unknown firm. 

If John’s employer, instead of 
vainly crying out for more Johns, 
would go forth and employ one 
good printer and engage him to 
prepare good direct advertising, 
these other salesmen would begin 
to sell as much goods as the mirac- 


If I had a dozen Salesmen 
John presents facts as a printed booklet 


presents them—1in an orderly, logical, 


ulous John sells. For these printed interesting Way. 


pieces would grade up the entire sales 

force to John’s level. Booklets and other 
direct advertisements would supplement 
those deficiencies in each individual salesman 
which keep him from being as capable as John. 

Thus the man who was as personable but 
lacked his logic would be reinforced by the 
logical printed word. The man who had as 
much intelligence as John but lacked John’s 
persistence and optimism would be supported 
by printing that was persistent, cheerful, and 
of good appearance. 

Instead of wishing he could hire “a dozen 
salesmen like John,” John’s employer would 
get the same results by using printing to 
create more Johns from his present staff. A 


good printer is at the other end of any 
business telephone. Good printers know a 
surer, steadier, more economical way to 
boost sales than sighing for the kind of 
salesman who is found only once in a while 
and usually can’t be hired at all. 


To merchants, manufacturers, printers, 
and buyers of printing 

For many years S. D. Warren Company has devoted 

study to ways and methods for making printed pieces 

more effective. The results of this work are con 

tained in a series of books on various phases of 

direct advertising. Some of these books are ready; 

are to be issued in 1926, Copies may 

be obtained without charge from any paper 

merchant who sells Warren’s Standard 

Printing Papers, or by writing direct to 

D. Warren Co., 101 Milk Street, 


some 


9 S. 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


Warren’s Standard Printing Papers are tested for qualities required in printing, folding, and binding 


better paper~ eon od 
better printing | 











In Buying A Home 


Many builders are now in- 
stalling Riddle Fitments in 
homes offered for sale on ao- 
count of their decorative 
quelities and the standerd 
value which they represent. 
A Riddle installation is proof 
that the builder believes in 
using building materials and 
equipment of recognized es- 
tablished merit. 
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to your home 


What makes the home attractive? Well proportioned 
rooms, of course; carefully selected furniture of good de- 
sign; harmonious wall and floor coverings. You naturally 
give considerable thought to all these details—but have 
ou realized how much of the final effect depends on the 
ighting equipment? It is important to provide suitable 
illumination, to avoid gloom and glare. And it is equally 
important to provide lighting fitments that are decorative 
in themselves .... . Riddle Fitments have now come to 
be widely accepted as the standard of residential lighting. 
They are designed not only to provide correct illumin- 
ation but also to enrich the appearance of the interior 
through their sheer beauty of design and decoration. 
With a wealth of experience to draw on, the Riddle de- 
signers and artisans have succeeded in creating styles that 
have set the style in modern home lighting equipment 
.»... You can easily have these artistic Fitments in your 
home. They are available in practically every commu- 
nity, through Authorized Riddle Dealers selected for 
their ability to aid you in a practical way in making a suit- 
able selection. The prices are reasonable in the extreme, 
ranging from $4 to $37.50, comprising pieces for all the 
major rooms and for outdoor use. These prices are for 
complete fitments, ready to install, but not including 
Mazda lamps. And the Riddle name is an assurance of 
the standard quality, the authentic style, and the perma- 
nence of the colorful decoration ..... 


It you are building a new home equip it with Riddle, and have lighting fitments that will 
add the proper decorative note and be a source of continued enjoyment and pride... . . 
Old style lighting fixtures can also easily be replaced by Riddle Fitments. The change 
is made without the slightest inconvenience or difficulty. Probably no single improve- 
ment will make a greater change in the appearance of your home..... Some new 
Riddle Fitments embodying the use of heavy wrought iron are especially interesting 
from a decorative standpoint. These as well as other Riddle styles are admirably 
adapted to the new pearl gray Mazda lamps and to the use of the new type of glass 
shades ..... The name of a nearby Authorized Riddle Dealer, and illustrated 
folder, will be sent on request to The Edward N. Riddle Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


Riddle 


DECORATIVE LIGHTING FITMENTS 


THE STANDARD OF RESIDENTIAL LIGHTING 
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Add the charm of beautiful lighting 





In Leasing An 
Apartment 


The character of the lighting 
equipment makes such a dif- 
ference in the appearance of 


an apartment. Many owners 
are now installing Riddle Fit- 
ments in new apartments and 
replacing old-style lighting 
fixtures with this new deco- 
rative lighting. If you are 
considering en apartment it is 
well to inquire if it is equip- 
ped with Riddle Fitments. 
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To those who will shortly embark upon their first home-making venture and 
yet must make each dollar count, here is a happy thought. Remodel some 
comfortable, old house rich in the charm and beauties of other days—remodel 
its walls with Sheetrock. 


Sheetrock is fireproof. It will not warp or buckle. It is 
low in first cost, and costs nothing at all to maintain. 


Your dealer in lumber or -Euilding supplies has 
Sheetrock, in any quantity you may require. Be 
sure you get the genuine Sheetrock — made only 
by the United States Gypsum Company — every 
board branded with the USG Sheetrock label. 


For the Sheetrock Walls will give the old place all the qualities of freshness and 
newness you desire without detracting from its original atmosphere of “hominess.” 


And so Sheetrock comes to the assistance of your needs and purse. Made of pure 
gypsum, the standard wall and ceiling material since ancient times, Sheetrock makes 
permanent walls and ceilings at low cost. 


Sheetrock comes in broad, high sheets that need only to be nailed to the joists and 

studding. It saws and nails like lumber —fine for remodeling and repairs. It is rigid, 
thick and uniformly smooth, offering a perfect surface for any decoration — wall paper, UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
paint or Textone, the wonderful decorative medium for textured and toned interior walls. General Offices: 205 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Tl, 


SHEETROCK 


The WALLBOARD pecieze 


Sheetrock is inspected and approved as an effec- 
tive barrier to fire by the Underwriters’ Labo- 
ratorics, Inc. 





72 designs selected from National Architectural Prize UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMRANY 
Genie a Orem gg Dy Dept. 30, 205 West I.fonroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Chicago, Minas PROD UCTS Send me free booklet, “Sheetrock Walls.” 
Name............... ; Name cia Miiiagecabiidi aici iid incon Si paai 
City. fe ROE Se Or Address 
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An Important Health Protection 


Whether you have the most elaborate electrical refrigerator or the smaliest ice-chest, safe- 
guard it with healthful cleanliness by cleaning it regularly with Old Dutch. This keeps it sweet, 
sanitary and wholesome—a most important health protection especially in the summer time. 


Old Dutch assures Heatthful Cleanliness because of its superior quality and distinctive 
character. It removes all visible dirt.and the dangerous invisible impurities as well. 


Old Dutch is a scientific product, its foundation is a natural detergent; free from harsh, 
scratchy grit, acid and caustic. Torthe eye 2 fine powder—the microscope shows that its particles 
areflaky and flat shaped; they make complete contact with the surface and like thousands of tiny 
erasers remove all uncleanliness without scratching the surface. 

Do not complicate your cleaning by using scratchy cleaners. Their sharp pointed particles 
make scratches.which not only mar. the surface but hold and accumulate dirt and impurities. 


As Healthful Cleanliness is the safeguard to health, so Old Dutch is your safeguard to 
healthful cleanliness. . Fo Ea 
, There’s nothing else like it 
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